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PREFACE. 

The  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of  trusts  and  trade 
combinations  during  the  past  summer  occupied  seemingly  more 
than  any  other  the  public  mind.  The  greatest  need  in  such 
discussions  seemed,  to  use  the  happy  expression  of  Lyman 
Abbott,  to  be  light  and  not  heat.  For  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
the  fullest  possible  discussion  of  such  subjects  from  all  stand- 
points, the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  invited  the  Governors  of 
the  various  states  and  the  leading  commercial,  industrial  and 
labor  organizations  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  of  September.  A  con- 
siderable number  also  of  students  of  economics  from  the  vari- 
ous colleges  and  universities  were  invited  to  give  expression 
to  their  views  upon  the  same  general  topic.  The  response  to 
this  invitation  was  gratifying,  and  a  most  able  and  intelligent 
body  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  assembled  for  such 
conference. 

The  delegates  appointed  by  the  governors  represented 
every  interest  in  the  respective  states,  including  congressmen,  ex- 
congressmen,  ex-governors,  ex-supreme  court  judges,  attorneys- 
general,  presidents  of  banks,  presidents  of  railroads,  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  organizations,  and  representatives  of  labor, 
agricultural  and  educational  interests. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  program  especial  care  was  taken 
that  every  side  of  the  general  subject  should  be  represented  in  the 
discussion  by  its  ablest  advocates. 

At  the  opening  of  the  conference  there  seemed  among  the 
delegates  to  be  a  widespread  suspicion  as  to  the  fairness  of  the 
discussions,  and  a  feeling  that  some  political  motive  might  be 


behind  the  call  for  its  assembling.  Before  the  close,  however, 
of  the  first  day's  proceedings  this  feeling  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  people  who  supposed  themselves  to  be  entirely 
antagonistic  as  to  their  aims  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  cer- 
tain ends  found  that  all  shades  of  opinion  had  much  ground 
in  common.  The  discussion  proceeded  with  an  amount  of  good 
feeling  and  friendliness  among  the  delegates  scarcely  to  have 
been  looked  for  among  men  of  such  diverse  views.  At  the  close 
of  the  conference  the  whole  body  of  delegates  seemed  to  recognize 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Civic  Federation  to  make  the  occasion 
an  educational  one  by  throwing  the  p^eatest  possible  light  upon 
all  phases  of  the  general  subject  had  been  accomplished. 

The  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  grew  day  by  day  as 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  newspapers  illustrated 
the  breadth  of  view  covered  by  the  various  speakers. 

The  desire  seemed  to  be  general  that  the  proceedings  be 
published  in  a  permanent  form  which  should  make  them  acces- 
sible to  the  larger  public  which  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  various  speakers.  The  debate  as  set  forth  in  the 
pages  following  gives  the  widest  view  yet  presented  of  the 
important  subjects  discussed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  reach  a 
wide  audience. 

•  Franklin  H.  Head. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

CHICAGO  CONFERENCE  ON  TRUSTS. 


The  conference  on  "Trusts/'  called  by  the  Civic  Federation, 
was  called  to  order  in  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  at  10:45 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  September  13,  1899,  by  President 
Franklin  H.  Head,  who  stated  the  objects  of  the  conference  as 
follows: 

FEANKLIN  H;  head. 

President  The  Civic  Federatiou  of  CliieaKo. 

The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  is  a  non-partisan  organiza- 
tion, embracing  in  its  membership,  supporters  and  well  wishers, 
a  goodly  proportion  of  the  active  business  and  professional  men 
of  our  city;  of  the  men  who  in  their  several  ways  have  helped 
to  win  for  our  city  its  position  as  a  metropolitan  capital.  Some 
months  since  it  realized  that  no  topic  seemed  so  widely  discussed 
as  what  was  designated  by  the  general  title  of  "Trusts" — and 
that,  too,  upon  no  current  topic  was  there  so  widespread  and  gen- 
eral an  ignorance  and  confusion  of  ideas.  There  seemed  to  us  a 
crying  need  for  education  upon  the  subject;  of  an  education 
which  would  show  the  broad  distinction  between  the  various  trade 
combinations  and  trusts,  and  to  promote  such  education  this  con- 
ference is  now  in  session. 

It  is  not  a  trust  or  an  anti-trust  conference,  but  a  conference 
in  search  of  truth  and  light.  With  this  end  in  view  the  attend- 
ance has  been  solicited  of  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  uj)on 
the  general  subject;  from  the  men  who  regard  trusts  and  trade 
combinations  as  the  standing  menace  to  our  national  prosperity, 
and  even  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  system  of  government,  to  those 
who  feel  that  trade  combinations  and  large  aggregations  of  active 


capital  are  simply  a  natural  evolution  in  the  development  of  our 
industrial  and  commercial  life^  and  that  such  aggregations  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  vast  ac- 
cumulations and  experience  of  the  older  nations,  and  their  almost 
total  control  outside  of  food  products,  of  the  markets  of  the 
world.  We  are  also  to  hear  from  those  holding  views  between 
either  extreme;  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of  combinations 
properly  organized,  but  who  recognize  in  the  reckless  and  exces- 
sive capitalization  of  many  of  such  combinations  a  peril  leading 
to  widespread  panic  and  distress  from  such  inflated  stocks  being 
absorbed  by  the  small  investors,  whose  savings  may  be  thus  in 
great  measure  lost. 

We  hope  id  hear  the  general  subject  discussed  from  all  possi- 
ble standpoints — from  the  view  not  only  of  the  organizers  of  the 
combinations,  but  also  from  the  workmen  and  customers  of  the 
industrial  corporations.  We  hope  tliat  light  \^'in  be  thro\\Ti  upon 
the  difference  between  the  class  of  trusts  whicli  tend  to  monopolies 
and  the  industrial  combinations  which  in  many  cases  seem  to 
be  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  of  a  large  advance  in  the  prices  of 
most  classes  of  manufactured  goods,  especially  in  iron  and  stefel 
products,  and  we  hope  that  some  of  our  speakers  will  illustrate 
how  much  of  this  advance  is  due  to  combinations,  and  how  much 
to  the  vastly  increased  demand,  which  in  all  lines  has  always  in 
the  past  resulted  in  advanced  prices  under  the  immutable  law 
of  8tlp])ly  and  demand.  There  has  been  no  trust  or  combination, 
for  instance,  among  our  farmers,  but  we,  all  recollect  how  two 
years  ago  the  short  wheat  crop  abroad  caused  such  an  increased 
demand  as  to  legitimately  advance  the  price  of  that  staple  over 
50  per  cent  within  a  period  of  four  months,  and  that  later  an 
enormous  demand  for  wheat  from  one  of  our  own  citizens,  Mr. 
'  Joseph  T.eiter,  whose  hunger  for  wheat  gave  him  a  world-wide 
reputation,  caused  an  advance  of  another  50  per  cent. 

The  very  general  response  to  our  invitations  to  this  confer- 
ence, from  the  governors  of  nearly  all  the  states,  who  have  ap- 
pointed as  delegates  tlieir  most  eminent  citizens — from  the  great 
commercial  bodies,  the  universities  and  the  labor,  agricultural, 
and  otlier  organizations  which  have  sent  their  ablest  men  and 
most  profrmnfl  students  of  economic  problems — this  response  has 
been  gratifying  beyond  measure,  and  illustrates  the  abiding  in- 
terest evor}'^vhere  felt  in  the  general  subject  and  its  impartial 
discussion.  This  response  also  fills  us  with  hope  as  to  the  great 
//r7r/7nt/?jrfifi  wliich  will  result  from  the  full  discussion  of  all  phases 
oJ"  the  most  vital  topic  of  the  day. 


We  trust  that  this  discussion  may  be  able,  scholarly  and  dig- 
nified, as  becomes  the  subjects  and  the  occasion,  and  that  when 
these  discussions  reach  their  proper  audience — the  millions  of 
people  in  every  town  and  hamlet  who  from  the  newspapers  re- 
ceive the  reports  of  your  deliberations,  it  may  lead  to  such  action 
at:  may  tend  to  preserve  in  our  trade  combinations  all  which  is  of 
value,  as  well  as  to  point  out  methods  by  which  the  evils  of  such 
combinations  may  be  avoided  or  done  away. 

The  Civic  Federation  recognizes  also  that  with  the  assembling 
of  the  delegates  to  tliis  conference  and  its  brief  preliminary  exer- 
cises, its  participation  in  your  proceedings  is  at  an  end.  You 
will,  gentlemen,  make  your  own  program  and  plans — at  tlie  same 
time  I  wish  to  tender  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  Federation,  with 
its  best  wishes,  the  services  of  any  of  its  committees,  officers  or 
members,  whenever  such  services  can  in  any  way  facilitate  your 
work. 

EDWARD  C.  AKIN. 

Attomcy-Geneml  of  Ulinois. 

Eepresenting  Governor  John  R.  Tanner,  Attornoy-Genoral 
Akin,  on  behalf  of  the  Stato  of  Illinois,  welcomed  the  delegates 
to  the  convention.     Mr.  Akin  said: 

The  pleasure  of  addressing  you  on  this  occasion  is  as  gratify- 
ing as  it  is  unexpected,  and  the  fact  that  the  substitutions  were 
announced  long  before  either  Governor  Tanner  or  myself  knew 
of  any  such  purpose,  is  but  a  deserved  compliment  to  the  energy 
and  prophetic  power  of  the  average  Chicago  newspaper  reporter. 

Owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  Governor  Tanner,  which  alone 
prevents  his  presence  here  to.-day,  the  privilege  of  welcoming 
you  on  this  occasion  has  been  generously  accorded  to  me.  TIuj 
casual  stranger,  who  comes  without  evil  intent,  is  en  tithed  to 
passive  welcome  as  a  matter  of  mere  courtesy,  but  to  you  a  most 
generous  welcome  is  due,  because  many  of  you  occupy  posit ion>  of 
high  trust  and  importance  in  the  various  states  you  represent,  he- 
cause  among  you  are  the  leading  minds  of  the  great  world  of  let- 
ters and  of  science.  You  are  entitled  to  welcome,  not  alone  be- 
cause of  these,  but  because  of  the  objects  and  the  purposes  that 
have  brought  you  together.  The  chief  end  of  government  is 
the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. Whether  that  great  evolution  of  modern  trade  and  com- 
merce, commonly  known  as  the  trust,  is  to  provii  ot  \ieivefi.t 
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or  injury  to  ilio  masE^cs  of  oUr  people,  and  if  of  l}enefit,  how  it  ^ 
iiiuy  saiVly  he  prtmioted,  and  if  of  injury,  what  the  remedy  shall. 
ha,  how  and  by  uhut  authority  applied,  are  questions  that  liftJ 
close  to  tlic  well-bt^ing  and  happiness  of  our  people,  and  in  %?hich 
they  arc  to-day  above  all  other  matters  vitally  interested. 

The  personnel  of  this  conference  is  guarantee  that  these  great ^ 
qnestions  will  not  only  he  ably  discussed^  but  along  edncational^J 
conservative  linc:?,  which  are  the  underlying  principles  o£  this  con- 
I'erenco,  and  it  is  because  of  the  courtesy  ordinarily  due  to  stran- 
gers within  our  gates,  and  is  due  also  because  of  liigh  considera- 
tions of  jiersonal  regard;  it  is  because  of  the  prominence  which  J 
you  have  attained  in  the  jtublie  estimation;  it  ia  because  of  the] 
purpoiie^  and  objects  that  have  brought  yon  together;  and  it  is 
because  we  believe  Ihfit  as  a  result  of  this  conference  our  people] 
will  have  a  better  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  these  great  qties- 
tioiifi,  aTid  that  here  will  be  sown  the  seed  which  shall  blossom^ 
into  legislation,  if  legislation  be  needed,  at  once  wise  and  con- 
scrvativcj  having  in  view  alike  the  interests  of  capital  and  of^ 
habor,  of  tlie  consumer  and  the  producer. 

It  is  because  of  all  the^^e  that  on  behalf  of  the  great  state  of 
Illinois  and  on  l)ehalf  of  its  governor,  I  extend  to  you  a  hearty 
and  cordial  welcome. 

HOWARD  S.  TAYLOR. 

Prosecuting  Attorney,  (Mty  of  'hioivpo. 

On  behalf  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  s])eaking  for  flavor 
Carter  II.  Harrison,  City  Prosecutor  Howard  S.  Taylor  extended 
a  welcome  to  the  delegates  to  the  city,  saying: 

I  am  reqne-i«'d  by  His  Honrtr,  the  i\Iayor,  now  absent  from 
I  be  city,  to  be  ]rresent  on  tins  occasion  and  in  bis 
name  to  l)i(l  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  Chicago,  with 
the  assurance'  that  this  ^LM'cat  city,  whose  motto  is  "T  Will," 
<1)rinks  from  no  ])roblem,  hnt  witli  the  characteristic 
nitelli.Li-<'iici/  and  libcM'ality  tliat  from  old  Fr)rt  Drarborn 
lill  now  ]]',\<  alwavs  di-t iiiLnii-hcd  Ikt  weleomrs  into  lier  forum 
w'itli  jierfV-et  eniifidenee  cvr-i'v  free  ut i t']-ai"ice  and  in^juiry  tliat  may 
,L:ive  ins|»ir;it ioTi  and  wisdom  i(^  llic  irreat  r<"])ublic  of  which  we 
aro  a  mn-l  ij  ucut  pnrt.  ridejiLTo,  j]ir(Mii:li  all  lier  liistory,  ha^ 
lH']i('\r(l  tl!;it  tlicre  i<  ni"]'<'  danuri-  m  siij>]n'i'-<in,Lr  truth  t1ian  in 
publi^jiiu'j  fal-<  linnd :  iiud.  l]irrffor<\  slie  elin.i:.-  to  the  old  doe- 
trine  of  free  and  full  s|)erch  on  every  ([uestion  of  public  interest. 
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The  matter  that  has  brought  you  together  ig  of  prime  im- 
portance to  Chicago  and  to  the  whole  country.  We  are  a  nation 
of  wealth  producers  and  distributors.  We  can  fight  if  need  be — 
from  Washington  down  to  Miles,  from  John  Paul  Jones  to  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  we  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  our  conduct  on 
land  or  sea.  We  have  also  contributed  our  full  quota  to  the 
world's  treasury  of  literature  and  art ;  but,  after  all,  Providence 
and  the  genius  of  our.  people  have,  in  the  main,  led  us  in  the 
ways  of  peace  and  production.  To  challenge  nature,  to  wring 
from  her  strongholds  the  material  gains  that  shall  make  us  a 
people  of  happy  homes  and  hopeful  hearts,  has  been  the  history 
of  our  honorable  past  and  the  prophecy  of  our  growing  future. 
Whatever,  therefore,  touches  the  question  of  wealth  production 
and  distribution  touches  the  center  of  our  civilization  and  invites 
from  all  our  people  such  counsel  and  action  as  shall  secure  for  us 
and  our  posterity  the  greatest  possible  good — ^that  benevolent 
reign  of  peaceful  industry  that  shall 

" — Scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land 
And  read  its  history  in  a  nation's  eyes." 

That  the  subject  which  you  are  to  discuss  is  one  both  of  em- 
inence and  imminence  is  proven  not  only  by  your  presence  here, 
but  by  the  wide  discussion  which  is  now  going  on  in  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  and  in  every  other  place  where  public 
opinion  is  created  or  expressed.  Gentlemen  may  differ  in  their 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  trusts,  their  cau?e  and  cure; 
but  there  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  a  new  and  portentous 
phenomenon  has  risen  above  the  horizon  of  our  national  life,  and 
one  of  such  grave  import  as  to  justify  the  fullest,  fairest  study 
that  this  convention  can  command. 

His  Honor,  Mayor  Harrison^  has  his  views  upon  this  subject — 
clear  and  pronounced ;  but  he  entertains  them  as  an  Amcnean 
citizen,  and  will  not  take  advantage  of  his  ofTicial  position  to 
promulgate  them.  As  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  he  does  not 
desire  to  bias  nor  anticipate  your  condusicns;  but,  confident 
always  in  truth  as  an  end  and  free  speech  as  a  moans,  he  approves 
your  convention  and  bids  you,  through  me,  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come to  Chicago. 

Attorney-General  T.  S.  Smitli,  of  Texas,  moved  that  Frank- 
lin H.  Head  and  Ralph  M.  Easley,  respectively  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  be  made  tlie  tempo- 
rary officers  of  the  conference,  nnd  (hat  the  Civic  FcdetoAivQXV  \i^ 


requested  to  furnish  the  program  for  the  first  day,  or  pending 
the  formation  of  the  permanent  organization.  This  was  sec- 
onded by  Congressman  E.  D.  Sutherland,  of  Nebraska,  and  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Yellott,  of  Maryland,  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

Eesolved,  That  a  committee  on  organization  and  program, 
composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  state  %nd  each  organization 
represented  by  invitation  of  the  Civic  Federation,  of  Chicago, 
be  appointed  by  such  delegation  to  have  charge  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  conference,  and  report  on  the  order  of  proceedings 
that  shall  govern  the  same.  That  the  permanent  chairman  of 
this  meeting  shall  act  in  concert  with  such  committee,  and  he, 
together  with  the  committee,  shall  determine  what  papers  shall 
be  read  and  what  lines  of  discussion  shall  be  allowed. 

Eosewater,  of  Nebraska,  raised  a  point  of  order,  demanding 
that  a  list  of  delegates  be  read  and  credentials  be  in  some  manner 
passed  upon.  This  was  received  with  applause,  but  a  general 
discussion  of  eonsiderable  warmth  ensued.  The  point  of  order 
was  sustained,  and  Secretary  Easley  read  the  list  of  delegates 
appointed,  and  after  several  minor  corrections  it  was  declared  the 
official  roll. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  JOHNSTON,  OF  ALABAMA. 


Eyre  Damar,  Mobile. 

Gordon   McDonald,   Montgomery. 

Reed  B.  Barnes,  Opelika. 

W.  W.  Quarles,  Selma. 


Wallace  Haralson,  Ft.  Pa3me. 
E.  M.  Ragland,  Tuscumbia. 
B.  B.  Comer,  Birmingham. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  MURPHY,  OF  ARIZONA. 


M.  J.  Egan,  Clifton. 
C.  W.  Wright,  Tucson. 
W.  H.  Barnes,  Tucson. 


E.  M.  Does.  Flagstaff. 
J.  C.  Adams,  Phoenix. 
John  M.  Hamilton,  Chicago. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  THOMAS,  OF  COLORADO. 


Thos.  M.  Patterson,  Denver. 
T.  S.  McMurray,  Denver. 
H.  V.  Johnson,  Denver. 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Piatt,  Denver. 


Alva  Adams,  Pueblo. 

H.     H.     Seldomridge,     Colorado 

Springs. 
Jas.  W.  Bucklin,  Grand  Junction. 
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APPOINTED  BY  J.  H.  HUGHES,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 
DELAWARE. 


John  H.  Rodney,  Wilmington. 
William  S.  Hilles,  Wilmington. 
John  \V.  Causey,  Milford. 
Henry  Allaway,  Dover. 
James  L.  Wolcott,  Dover. 


John  H.  Hoffecker,  Smyrna. 
Charles  M.  Cullen,  Georgetown. 
Chas.  F.  Richards,  Georgetown. 
James  Ross,  Seaford. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  TANNER,  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Springfield. 
David  Ross,  Springfield. 
Charles  A.  Hill,  Springfield. 
Lloyd  F.  Hamilton,  Springfield. 
Wm.  E.  Mason,  Chicago. 
Horatio  W.  Seymour,  Chicago. 
Geo.  W.  Hinman,  Chicago. 
R.  W.  Patterson,  Chicago. 
James  H.  Eckels,  Chicago.  * 
E.  S.  Laccy,  Chicago. 
George  B.  Swift,  Chicago. 

John  A.  Roche,  Chicago, 
ohn  P.  Hopkins,  Chicago. 
George  A.  Schilling,  Chicago. 
Clarence  S.  Darrow,  Chicago. 
Theodore  Brentano,  Chicago. 
L.  C.  Collins,  Chicago. 
John  M.  Smyth,  Chicago. 
John  W.  Gates,  Chicago. 


George  R.  Peck,  Chicago. 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  Chicago. 
H.  B.  Wickersham,  Chicago. 
John  F.  Scanlan,  Chicago. 
Frank  F.  Holmes,  Chicago. 
John  E.  Enander,  Chicago. 
Joseph  W.  Fifer,  Bloommgton. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Bloomington. 
Charles  H.  Deere,  Rock  Island. 
W.  F.  Eastman,  Moline. 
W.  R.  Jewell,  Danville. 
John  W.  Fornof,  Streator. 
S.  M.  Dalzell,  Spring  Valley. 
Perry  C.  Ellis,  Quincy. 
Charles  Voris,  Windsor. 
William  P.  Halliday,  Cairo.  (Since 

deceased.) 
Charles  B.  Cole,  Chester.  • 
Homer  Tice,  Greenview. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  MOUNT,  OF  INDIANA. 


Solon  L.  Goode,  Indianapolis. 
Allen  W.  Qark,  Greensburg. 
E.  B.  Martindale,  Indianapolis. 
John  B.  StoU,  South  Bend. 
R,  S.  Taylor,  Fort  Wayne. 
Josiah  Gwin,  New  Albany. 
.\aron  Jones,  South  Bend. 
John  W.  Spencer,  Evansville. 
Goodlet  Morgan,  Petersburg. 
Jos.  Swain,  Bloomington. 
Leonard  J.  Hackney,   Shclbyville. 
Wm.  H.   O'Brien,  Lawrenceburg. 
Isaac  H.  Strouse,  Rockville. 


William    Dudley    Foulke,    Ricn- 

mopd. 
Daniel  P.  Irwin,  Indianapolis. 
Wm.  H.  Eichhom.  BlufiFton. 
A.  M.  Scott,  Ladoga. 
A.  L.  Kumler,  La  Fayette. 
M.  Winficld,  Logansport. 
J.  N.  Babcock.  Topeka. 
A.  P.  Kent,  Elkhart. 
John  B.  Conner,  Indianapolis. 
Amos  W.  Reagan,  Indianapolis. 
George  W.  Geiger,  Indianapolis. 
Charles  M.  Walter,  Rossville. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  MAYES.  CHEROKEE  NATION, 
INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


James  S.  Stapler.  Tahlequah. 
Joe  M.  Lahay,  Claremore. 
James  S.  Davenport  Vinita. 
W.  W.  Hastings,  Tahlequah, 


Charles  O.  Frye,  Sullisuw. 

John  C.  Dannenburg,  Tahlequah. 

F.  H.  Nash,  Ft.  Gibson. 
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APPOTN'TKD  BV  GOVERNOR  SHaW,  OF  IOWA. 


James  G.  Berry  hill,  Di^s  Moiaes* 
(jcorge  K,  Clarke.  Algona. 

W.  R.  Green,  Audubon. 
Robert  H.  Moore,  Ottnmwa, 
John  Slory.  Lake  Mills. 


Atiibros  P.   McGvurk,  Davenport. 
Patil  MacLcan,  Creston. 
Edward  H.  Thayer,  Clirjton. 
Cato  Sells*  Vinton. 
John  J.  Hamilton,  Des  Moines. 


APPOINTED   BY   GOVERNOR   STANLEY,  OF  KANSAS, 

W.  J.  B.ii3ey.  Bailey vj  lie. 
George  II.  Bucknian,  Winfield, 
W.  A.  White.  Ernporia, 
John  E,  Hessin,  ^fanhrvttan. 


Harry  L,  Pes  tana,  Russdl 
Charles  E.  Elliott*  Wellington, 
C.  Wood  Davis»  Peotonc, 
J.  ¥L  Cubbison,  Kansas  City,  Mo* 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  BRADLEY.  OF  KENTUCKY, 

W.  C.   P,   Breckenrid^e,    Lexmg-  WiUiam  Lindsay,  FrankforL 

im.  W.  H.  Holt,  Frankfort. 

P.  W.  Hrinbn,  Ilnrroilsimrg,  W,  P.  Kimball,  Lexington. 

John  W.  Lewi?.  Springfield.  John  W.  Yerkes,  Danville 

.Ariuvrvn  ]>  \\v  governor  powers*  of  maine. 


Henry  B.  Cleaves.  Portland. 
A.  H.  Gardner,   Rockland. 
Nathaniel  Butler.  Waterville. 
J.  P.  Bass.  Ranj^or. 
Chas.  H.  Prescott.  Biddeford. 

APPOINTED    BY    CiOXERNOR 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte.  Baltimore. 
Wni.  T.   Dixon,   Baltimore. 
John  K.   Cowcn.   Baltimore. 
Felix  Ai^nns.  Baltimore. 


S.  D.  Leavitt,  Eastport. 
Henry  C.   Emery.   Brunswick. 
W'm.  IT.  Newell.  Lewiston. 
Cyrus   H.   Blanchard.   Wilton. 
Victor  W.   McFarlane,  Greenville. 

LOWNDES,    of    lyL\RYLAND. 

Benj.  F.  Newcomer,  Baltimore. 
Stevenson  A.  Williams.  Bel  Air. 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  Baltimore. 
John  L  Yellott,  Towson. 


APPOINTED    BY    G()\'1-:RX0R    PINGREE,    OF   MICHIGAN. 


Russell  A.  Aln^er,  Detroit. 
J.  N.  Kl'K-k.   Benton   Harbor. 
J.  W.  Haimcu.  Tra\cr>c  City. 
George       W.       Mci')ride.       (irand 

Haven. 
William  H.   [."irkorhv.  (Juincv. 
Fred  Stone.   llillMJale. 
Cyrus  G.  Luce.  C'lldwater. 
A.  P.  Greene,  Eaton  Rapids. 

Al'P()[.\Ti:i")   BY  GOVI'RXDR 

I''.  .M.  C'i(^krell.  Warrenshuri^. 
F.  r,  Crnw.  jefTerson  City. 
Joseph  A.  Gi'aliam.  St.  Louis. 
Alex.'inder  G.   Cochran,    .Sr.   L<:)ui<^. 
David  R.  Francis.  St.  Louis. 
\\  \\.  Lehmann.  St.  Louis. 
}{mi!   rretiirius.   St.   L'  lU'-. 
John  A.  Hockaday,  Fulton. 


(ieorge  B.  Morton,  Fruit  Ridge. 
L.  D.  Watkins.  Manchester. 
1^'red  A.    Maynard.  Grand   Rapids, 
h^dwin  Henderson,  Detroit. 
v..  C.  Davidson.  I-'.scanaha. 
JMiil  B.  Kirkwood,  Netiauuec. 
i^llintt  G.  Stevenson.  Detrc^t. 
Henry  C.  Adams.  Ami  .Xrhor. 


STEPHFNS,  OF  MISSOURI. 

L.  A.  \'ories,  St.  loscidi. 
C.  C.  Fuller.  Mound  City, 
h^rauk  P.  Seljree.  Kaiisas  City. 
F.  C.  Farr.  Kansas  Citv. 
lolm  S.  Havmes.  BufTalo. 
L.  ]'.  Cotty,  Fdina. 
Marsh  Arnold.  Benton. 
N.  O.  Nelson. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  McLAURIN,  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 


J.  W.  Cutrer,  Clarksdale. 
John     Sharpe     Williams, 

City. 
Frank  Burkitt,  Okolona. 


S.  S.  Calhoon,  Jackson. 
Yazoo      A.  H.  Whitfield,  Jackson. 
Henry  Christmas,  Tchula. 
E.  H.  Moore,  Rosedale. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  SMITH,  OF  MONTANA. 


Martin  Maginnis,  Helena. 
J.  K.  Toole.  Helena. 
Chas.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman. 
A,  J.  Campbell,  Butte. 


J.  E.  Rickards.  Butte. 
H.  H.  Swain.  Dillon. 
W.  F.  Sanders,  Helena. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  POYNTER,  OF  NEBRASKA. 


Edward  Rosewater.  Omaha. 
Lorenzo  Crounse,  Calhoun. 
William  V.  Allen.  Madison. 
R,  D.  Sutherland,  Nelson. 


William  Jennings  Bryan,  Lincoln. 
A.  H.  Hippie,  Omaha. 
Frank  T.  Ransom,  Omaha. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  ROLLINS,  OF  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE. 


Henry  W.  Blair,  Manchester. 
John  P.  George,  Concord. 
H.  B.  Viall.  Keene. 
J.  W.  Remick,  Littleton. 


Chas.  H.  Sawyer,  Dover. 
Edward  H.  Wason,  Nashua. 
Dorrance  B.  Currier,  Hanover. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  VOORHEES,  OF  NEW 
JERSEY. 


S.  H.  Grey,  Trenton. 
Eugene  Stevenson,  Paterson. 
Edward  Q,  Keasbey,  Newark. 


Henry  H.  Isham,  Elizabeth. 
Allan  L.  McDermott. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  OTERO,  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 


rrank  Springer,  East  Las  Vegas. 
Frank  A.  Manzanares.  East  Las 

Vegas. 
Thomas  D.  Bums,  Parkview. 
Anthony  Joseph,  Ojo  Caliente. 


A.  R.  Graham.  Hudson. 
J.  W.  Dwyer,  Raton. 
E.  V.  Chavez,  Albuquerque. 
C.  J.  Gavin,  Raton. 
Albert  Lawrence,  Catskill. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Chauncey  M.  Depew,  New  York 

City. 
John  G-  Carlisle,  New  York  City. 
W.  BourKe  Cockran,  New  York 

City. 
Albert  Shaw.  New  York  City. 
George  Gunton,  New  York  City. 
Francis   B.   Thurbcr,   New   York 

City. 


Henry  White.  New  York  City. 
Stephen  P.  Corliss,  Albany. 
John  McMackin.  Albany. 
John  B.  Clark,  New  York  City. 
Jacob  G.  Schurman,  Ithaca. 
Robert  B.  Adam,  Buffalo. 
Thos.  M.  Osborne,  Auburn. 
George  E.  Green,  Binghamton. 
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APPOIXTKD  BV  GOVERNOR  FAN  CHER,  OF  NORTH 
DAKOTA. 


ITH  ■ 


Davk1  Marg;:m,  Devils  Lake 
Jnntc^  D,  Benton,  Fargo, 
M.  \L  JevvcIU  Eishuirck. 
A.  \V.  Fdwanls,  Fargo. 
RndiTick  Rose,  Jamestown, 


John  M.  Cocbrane,  Grand  Forks 
David  Bartlctt,  Cooperstown. 
David  Wellman,  New  Rock  ford. 
Wni,  T,  Perkins. 


APPOTNTICD  BY  GOVERNOR   BUSH  NELL,   OF  OHIO, 


Julin  Sherman,  Mansfield. 
J.  U,  I'arnkcT,  Cincinnati, 
Qiarles  Foster,  Foitoria. 
M.   E.   Ingalls.  Cincinnati, 
Asa  W.  Jones,  Votings  town. 
W  a  ^  h  i  n  gt  ot  i  G 1  a  d  d  f  n ,  Col  u  itibus. 
Paid  J.  Snrg,  Middk'town. 


F.  S,  Monnett.  Columbus. 
Jas,  E.  Nealt  Hamilton, 
C  L.  Kurtz,  Columbus, 
Sdwyn  N.  Owen,  Columbus. 
L  F.  Mack.  Sandusky, 
R.  E,  McKisson*  Cleveland, 
John  P.  Jones,  Columbus. 


APPOINTED  BY   GOVERNOR   GEER.   OF  OREGON, 


M.  C.  GeorRf,  Port  land. 

SylvesttT  Pennisyer,  Piirtlatid. 
C.  W,  Fnlirm.  AstorLi. 
^L  A.   Miller,  Lebanon. 


B,  F,  Alley.  Baker  City. 
Walter  L.  Toore,  Woodbuni. 
Wm.  Colvig,  JacksonviHe, 


APPOrXTED   BY   GGX'KRNOR    STOXE.   OF   PEXXSYLVAXIA 


M.  M.  Garland.  Pittsburg. 
W.  P.  Potter,  Pittsburg. 
Joseph   X.   Pew.   Pittsburg. 
\Vni.  C.  Bullitt.  Philadclpliia. 


Lyman  D.  Gilbert.  ITarrisliurg. 
A.  Louden  Snowden.  Pliiladelpbia 
H.  W.  Palmer.  Wilkes  Barre. 
A.  Leo  Weil,  Pittsburg. 


APPOIXTED  BY  G()\ERXOR  ELLERBEE,  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


J.   H.  T^Iarshall,   CbarU-sfm. 
L.  \V.  Younians.  Fairfax. 
J.   J-:.   Boggs.   Pickens. 
T.  L.  Gantt,  Spartanburg. 


1.   S.  Brice.  Yorkville. 
A.  H.  Williams.  Lake  City. 
S.  TL  Rodgers.  Port  Rr)yal. 
A.   C.   Kaufman,   Charleston. 


APPOIXTED  BY   GOVERXOR   LJ-E.   OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


R.    F.    Pettigrew.    Sioux   Fall'^. 
W.  T.   La  Eollette  Chamberlain. 
John  E.  Kelley.   Flandreau. 
S.  II.  Wright.  Chamberlain. 


b'reeman    Knowles.    Deadwood. 
M.  S.  Sheldon.  Waterlown. 
W.  K.  Kidd,  Aberdeen. 
Chauneey  L.  Wood.  Rapid  City. 


AIT'OIXTEl)    BY    ( ;0\'h:  KXr)]>^    McMILLEX.    OF    TEXXESSEE 


('.   \\.   .Snodirrass.  Cro-sville. 
Inlm   \V.  Gainer.   Xa^hviJh-. 
[.  I).   kirlKirdso!).   Mnrfrecslw 
X.   X.  Cox.   [M-ankliii. 


I  .  W.  Sims.  Linden. 

Kier  A.   I'lerc:.   I  'nitju  t^ity. 

1"..  W.   ('arinaek.    .AL'mphis. 


APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  SAVERS,  OP  TEXAS. 

T.  S.  Smith.  Austin.  W.  T.  Burns,  Houston. 

Cecil  Smith,  Sherman.  E.  R.  McLean,  Austin. 

Dudley  G.  Wooten,  Dallas.  Eugene  Williams,  Waco. 

L.  J.  Wortham,  Austin.  W.  L.  Grogan,  Sweetwater. 

R-  E.  Prince,  Corsicana.  E.  B.  Perkins,  Dallas. 

A.  B.  Davidson,  Cuero.  E.  P.  Curtis.  Temple. 

APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  WELLS,  OF  UTAH. 

Geo.  W.  Bartch,  Salt  Lake  City.  C  C.  Richards,  Ogden. 

JOS.  L.  Rawlins,  Salt  Lake  City.  Lafayette  Holbrook,  Provo. 

Geo.  C.  Cannon,  Salt  Lake  City.  D.  O.  Rideout,  Draper. 

APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  ATKINSON,  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA. 


Randolph  Stalnaker,  Wheeling. 
W.  B.  McMechen,  Wheeling. 
Philip  C.  Adams,  Sutton. 

E.  S.  Hutchinson,  Maybeury. 
R.  B.  Cassiday,  Charleston. 
J,  W.  Roche,  Charleston. 
James  R.  Smoot,  Newbcrg. 
S.  H.  Gramm,  Grafton. 
Samuel  Dixon.  Macdonald. 
Hullihen  Quarrier,  Wheeling. 
Darwin  E.  Abbott,  Huntington. 

APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR 

John  C.  Spooner,  Madison. 
\Vm.  J.  Anderson,  West  Superior. 
John  V.  Quarles,  Milwaukee. 
Madison  Halford  Erickson,  West 

Superior. 
J.  J.  Jenkins,  Chippewa  Falls. 
S.  S.  Barney,  West  Bend. 
Wm.  F.  Vilas,  Madison. 
Edward  S.  Bragg,  Fond  du  Lac. 
John  M.  Whitehead,  Janesville. 

APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  RICHARDS,  OF  WYOMING. 

F.  W.  Mondell,  Newcastle.  Andrew  McMicken,  Rawlins. 

B.  B.  Brooks,  Casper.  J.  Dana  Adams,  Sheridan. 

C.  P.  Arnold,  Laramie.  Robert  Hinton.  Evanston. 
R.  W.  Breckens,  Cheyenne. 

GOVERNORS. 


I.  Schwabe,  Charleston. 
E.  C.  Gerwig,  Parkersburg. 

E.  Tracey  Tobin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
W.  A.  McCorkle,  Charleston. 
John  W.  Harris,  Lewisburg. 
Daniel  B.  Lucas,  Charles  Town. 
John  W.  Mason.  Fairmount. 
John  Brannon.  Weston. 

F.  J.  Hearne,  Wheeling. 
Z.  T.  Vinson,  Huntington. 

SCOFIELD,  OF  WISCONSIN. 

A.  M.  Jones,  Waukesha. 
Thomas   M.   Blackstock,    Sheboy- 
gan. 
George  F.  Merrill,  Ashland. 
John  Hicks,  Oshkosh. 
John  Nagle,  Manitowoc. 
E.  T.  Wheelock.  Wausau. 
J.  G.  Monahan,  Darlington. 
Ellis  B.  Usher.  La  Crosse. 
Lmil  Baench,  Manitowoc. 


G.  W.  Atkinson,  West  Virginia. 
W.  E.  Stanley.  Kansas. 
R.  B.  Smith.  Montana. 
Charles  S.  Thomas.  Colorado. 
W.  A.  Poynter,  Nebraska. 
F.  B.  Fancher,  North  Dakota. 


L.  M.  Shaw,  Iowa. 

H.  S.  Pingrcc.  Michigan. 

J.  R.  Tanner,  Illinois. 

L.  V.  Stephens.  Missouri. 

Edward  Scoficld.  Wisconsin. 

J.  A.  Mount,  Indiana. 
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Wm.  L.  Taylor  Indiana. 

E.  R.  Hicks,  Wisctmsin, 

(k  R.  tiaither,  Jr.,  Mnrylatid, 

C.  J.  Smyth,  Ncbrask^i. 

E.  C.  Crow,  Missouri. 

A.  A.  Godard,  Kansas. 

E.  R  Ruckcr.  West  Virginia, 

C.  B,  Nolan.  MoiUana. 

W,  B.  Douglas,  Minnesota* 


John  C.  E>avies.  New  York. 
J.  A.  Van  Orsdd,  Wyoming. 
W.  B.  Latnar,  Florida. 
A.  C  Bishop,  Utah. 
T.  S.  Smiih,  Texas. 
Jefferson  Davts*  Arkansas. 
Horace  M,  Oren,  Michigan. 
Milton  Remley,  Iowa, 


CONGRESSMEN  NOT  ON  DELEGATIONS, 


D.  B,  HemltTson,  Dulntque,  la. 
Vespusian  Warner,  Clinton,  Ia_ 
James  TL  Lewis.  Scauie.  Wash. 
Geor(?e     W.    Tavlor,     DemopoHs, 

Ala. 
H.  A.  Cooper,  Racine,  Wis. 
Era  lie  is  G,  Ncwlands,  Reno,  Nev. 
James  S.  Sherman,  Ihica*  N.  Y* 
L.  F,  Livingstfine.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
S.  W,  Smith,  Pontine,  Mich,. 

E.  D.    C  rum  packer,     Valparaiso, 
Tnd. 

George  W.  White.  Tarboro.  N.  C. 
D.  S.  Alexander,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


■John  A,  T.  Hull,  Des  Moines,  la 
R.  R.  Hitt,  Mount  Morris.  IlL 
L  A.  Tawney,  Winona,  Mfnn. 
J.  H.  Davidson*  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
George  W.  Prince.  Galesburg,  111 
E.  L.  Hamilton,  Niles,  Mich, 
Waktr  Reeves,  Streator,  III 
Theodore  Otjen,  Milwaukee,  Wis 
Charles  Dick,  Columbus,  O. 
A.  J,  Hopkins.  Aurora,  III 
D.  Meeki^^on,  Napoleon,  O. 
J.  P.  Dollivcr,  Fort  Dodge.  la. 
James  R.  Mann,  Chicago.  Ill 


MILLICRS'    NATIONAL   ASSGCLXTION. 

Frank   Barrv,   Secretary.   Milwau-       B.  A.  Kckhart,  Chicago.  III. 
kee,  Wis.  ' 

BRICKLAYERS*    AND    MASONS'    INTERNATIONAL    UNIO> 
OF  AMERICA. 

M.  R.  Grady,  Chicago.  111. 

NATIONAL    GRANGE    IW  FRONS    OF    Ill'SBANDRY. 

George    B.    Ilorlon.    Fruit    Ridge,       II.  E.  Iliixlt-y,  Nccnali.  Wis. 

Mich.  C.  O.  Rniiii'.  luiiiainiii.  Mo. 

Oliver  Wilson.  Magnolia.  111.  S.  H.   I-Jlis.  Wayno^ville.  O. 

COMMKRCfAL   TRA\'FL]-RS'    NATIONAL    LFA(;UE. 
P.  E.  l).>\vc.  rrt.si.k-nt.  r.cdfnrd  Park.  New  Y..rk  City. 

NICW   ICNGLAND   FRE1-:  TR  Vf,)F.   LEAGLM'.. 
Bvron  W.  Holt.  New  York  City. 


COMMl-.l'ClAL   rLLR   OI-    T<)IT-:KA. 
George  W.  Crane.  Topcka,  Kan. 


ORDER  OF  RAILROAD  CONDUCTORS. 

E.    E.    Qark,    G.    C.    C,    Cedar      W.  D.  Anderson,  Associate  Editor 
Rapids,  la.  Official  Organ,  Order  of  R.  R. 

A.  B.  Garretson,  Assistant  Grand         Conductors,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Chief  Conductor,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

LITTLE  ROCK  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

UTTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

U.  M.  Rose.  Chas.  T.  Abies. 

S.  R.  Cockrill.  W.  S.  Holt. 

John  F.  Fletcher.  H.  L  Remmel.  ' 

John  M.  Moore.  W.  J.  Thompson. 

Edward  Fitzgerald.  Morris  M.  Cohn. 

Charles  F.  Penzel.  George  R.  Brown. 

T.  H.  Bunch.  B.  J.  Brown. 
Herman  Hahn. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHINISTS. 
James  O 'Connell, Washington,  D.C.      George  Preston,  Washington,  D.C. 

THE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT  AND  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS. 
H.  C.  Staver,  Chicago,  111. 

COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  TERRE  HAUTE. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

W.  C.  Ball.  J.  C.  Kolsem. 

Adolph  Herz,  Charles  H.  Ehrman. 

J.  Smith  Talley. 

ORDER  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

J.  G.  Schonfarber,  Baltimore.  Md.       August  E.  Gans.  Chicago.  111. 
I.  D.  Chamberlain,  Pueblo,  Col.  E.  J.  Lindholm.  Chicago,  111. 

John   W.   Hayes,   General    Secre- 
tary, Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

W.   H.   Parsons,   President,   New      Charles  A.  Schieren.  Brooklyn. 
York  City.  John   H.   Washburne.   New  York 

G.  Waldo  Smith.  New  York  City.  City. 

S.  A.  Robinson.  West  New  Brigh- 
ton, Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

NEW  ORLEANS  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 
W.  W.  Howe,  New  Orleans.  La. 

ST.  LOUIS  TRAFFIC  BUREAU. 

A.  J.  Vandlandingham,  Commissioner.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  .  ^ 
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The  MERCHANTS'  AND  MANUFACTURERS'- ASSOCIATION, 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


A.  K.  Hamilton. 
G,  G.  Pabst. 
O.  C.  Fuller. 


E.  P.  Hackett. 
B.  Leidersdorf. 


WISCONSIN   STATE  GRANGE   PATRONS   OF  HUSBANDRY. 
S.  C.  Carr,  Milton  Junction,  Wis. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 
Samuel  Gompers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
C  D.  Willard. 


INTERNATIONAL  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION. 
Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  President,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  NEW  HAVEN;  CONN. 
Max  Adler,  President. 

'  COLLEGE  REPRESENTATIVES. 


'  J.  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  F.  King,  President  Cornell 
College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

R.  I.  Holaind,  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  A.  Martin,  President  Wilson 
College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

■Charles  F.  Thwing,  President 
Western     Reserve     University, 

.     Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

David  Kinley,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  111. 

Frank  W.  Taussig,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Miss. 

George  A.  Gates,  President  Iowa 
College,  Grinnell,  la. 

Robt.  B.  Robinson.  The  John  Hav 
Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

J.  H.  Kirkland,  Chancellor  Van- 
derbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Isaac  Althaus  Loos,  Prof.  Political 
Science,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  la. 


Wm.  J.  Kerby,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Richard  T.  Ely,  Professor  Politi- 
cal Economy,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Henry  C.  Adams,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Edward  C.  Mitchell.  President 
Leland  University,  Newton  Cen- 
ter, Mass. 

John  F.  Forbes,  President  John  B. 
Stetson  University,  DeLand, 
Fla. 

John  Graham  Brooks,  Lecturer 
University  of  Chicago,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Henry  Wade  Rogers.  President 
Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  III. 

James  R.  Weaver,  Department 
Political  Economy,  De  Pauw 
University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Rogers,  Professor  Political 
Economy  and  History.  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 
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STATE  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONERS. 


R.  S.  Kayler,  Ohio. 

Benjamin  F.  Chadbourne,  Maine. 

C.   ^r.    Runyan,   Statistician  Ohio 

Railroad  Commission. 
Union  B.  Hunt,  Indiana. 


D.  N.  Lewis,  Secretary  Statti 
Board  of  R.  R.  Commissioners, 
Iowa. 

Edward  A.  Dawson,  Iowa. 

David  J.  Palmer,  Iowa. 

I.  A.  Macrum,  Oregon. 


STATE  LABOR  COMMISSIONERS. 


H-  U.  Thomas,  North  Dakota. 
1.  V.  Barton,  West  Virginia. 


Thos.  P.  Rixey,  Missouri. 
W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

Martin     A.     Knapp,     Chairman,      W.  J.  Calhoun,  Danville,  III. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  Newport,  Vt. 

THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS. 


E.   C.  Irwin,  President,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Thomas  S.  Chard,  Chicago.  111. 
M.  D.  Driggs,  New  York  City. 


Charles  S.  Hollingshead,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
George  W.  Babb,  New  York  City. 
I.  S.  Blackwelder,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
John  W.  Tomlinson. 

INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  COMMERCE. 


Wm.  Fortune,  President,  Indian- 
apolis. 

C.  J.  Murphy,  Secretary,  Evans- 
ville. 

John  H.  Holliday,  Commercial 
Club,   Indianapolis. 

A.  M.  Higgins,  Commercial  Club, 
Torre  Haute. 


J.  R.  Goodwin,  Evansville. 

Mortimer  Levering,  Commercial 
Club,  Lafayette. 

Chas.  R.  Lane,  Commercial  Club, 
Ft.  Wayne. 

D.  M.  Parry,  Board  of  Trade,  In- 
dianapolis. 

A.  F.  Potts,  Indianapolis. 


FARMERS'  NATIONAL  CONGRESS. 


B.  F.  Clayton,  Indianola,  la. 
H.  E.  Heath,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Lafayette  Funk,  Shirley,  III. 


J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
John  M.  Stahl,  Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  WESTERN  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  G.  Niles,  Jr..  South  Bend,  Ind. 
E.    C.   McFetridge,   Beaver   Dam, 

Wis. 
Richard  Yates,  Jacksonville,  III. 


Edward  P.  McFetridge,  President, 

Baraboo,  Wis. 
Walter  Fieldhouse,  Secretary  and 

Treasurer.  Chicago,  III. 
George  Brickner,  Sheboygan  Falls, 

Wis. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

F.  W.  Tracey.  L.  E.  Wheeler. 

S.  P.  Wheeler.  D.  W.  Smith. 

J.  T.  Peters.  J.  F.  Miller. 
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K^ORTHWESTKRN  TRAVELING  MEK*S  ASSOCIATION 


George  J.  Reed,  Chicago,  llL 
John  M.  Levis.  Chicago.  lit 
R.  A.  Scovel,  Chicago,  l\i, 
W.  H.  Cnbbcii,  Chicago,  III 


S.  R  Crane,  Chicago,  13 L 
G.  M.  Pennoyer*  Qiicago*  111. 
Willis  Young,  Chicago,  IlL 
George  W.  Bailey,  Chicago,  HL 


BUSINESS  MEN^S  LEAGUE  OF  DUBUQUE,  I  A. 

James  MeFadden. 
A.  F,  Frudden, 
John  M.  McDonald. 
J.  K  Merry. 


John  Mehlop. 
Robert  W,  Stewart, 
M.  M.  Walker, 


IOWA  STATE  TRAVELING  MEN^S  ASSOCIATION- 

DES  MOlJfESj  IOWA, 

F,  E.  Haley,  Secretary  and  Treas-       T.  M  Langan,  Chairman  Board  o 
nrer.  Directors^  _ 

MILLERS^  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION.  " 

C.  U.  Cole,  President.  Chester.  IlL       F.     tL     Magdeburg, 


Milwaukee 


B.  A.  Hekhart,  Chicago,  IlL 


F.     H. 

Wis. 

Frank  Barry,  Milwaukee.  Wis, 


BUSINESS  MEN'S  LEAGUE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


J.  C.  Birge. 

S.  M.  Kennard. 

Edward  Devov. 


Leo  Rassicur. 
Corwin   H.   Spencer. 
J.  S.  Finkenbiner. 


BOARD  OF  TRADE,  CHICAGO. 

R.  S.  Lyon,  President.  D.  E.  Richardson. 

Wm.  T.  Baker.  B.  A.  Eckhart. 

F.  G.  Logan.  George  F.  Stone. 

CINCINNATI    BOARD   OF   TRADE   AND   BUREAU   OF 
TRANSPORTATION. 
James  J.  Hooker.  President.  W.  J.  Breed. 


E. 


Wilson. 


J.  Gordon  Taylor. 
J.  M.  Macdonald. 

C()Mmj:rcial  club  of  omaha. 

Euclid  Martin. 
H.  W.  Yates. 
George  W.  Wright. 

NATIONAL  r.RAIN  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


L  W.  Carpenter. 
W.  D.  Mcllucjh. 


S.   H.   Greeley.   Chicairo.   111. 
M.  P.  Moran.  Graccville.  Minn. 
J.  C.  Hanley.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


TARHT'   REFORM  COM  M  rrTi:i'.. 

YORK. 

Law«^on  Purdy. 


M.  S.  Rlair.  Oiatta.  N.  D. 
S.  Lindsay.  Irene,  S.  D. 


Rl^'oRM  CLl'B  OF  Nl'AV 


INDIANAPOLIS  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

John  S.  Lazarus,  President  Samuel  E.  Morss. 

John  L.  Griffiths. 

DETROIT  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


George  H.  Barbour. 
Homer  Warren. 
W.  A  C.  Miller. 


W.  A.  Pungs. 
J.  C.  Hutchins. 


ST.  LOUIS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


J.  W.  Van  Qeave. 
W.  E.  Nolker. 
Elias  Michael. 


R.  L.  Blackmer. 
John  C.  Roberts. 


N.ATIONAL  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
UNION  OF  AMERICA. 


John  C.'Hanley,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
John  Hill.  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 
P.  H.  Rahilly,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
J.  B.  Sossaman,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Miss  Bessie  Murray,  Wintersette, 

Iowa. 
Thomas  Dodd,  Hope,  N.  D. 
A.  S.  Stephens,  Beardsley,  Minn. 


PATENT  LAW  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHICAGO. 


Taylor  E.  Brown. 
L  L.  Bond. 
Lysander  Hill. 


James  H.  Raymond. 
P.  C.  Dyrenforth. 


MINNEAPOLIS  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


Cvrus  Northrop. 
W.  W.  Folwell. 
T.  B.  Walker. 
W.  S.  Dwinnell. 


UNIVERSITY 


Wm.  R.  Harper,  President. 
Harry  Pratt  Judson. 
Frank  Frost  Abbott. 
Adolph  Caspar  Miller. 
Charles  Herbert  Thurber. 
Francis  Wayland  Shepardson. 
William  Hill. 


J.  S.  McLain. 
S.  A.  Harris. 
Frederick  W.  Lyman. 

OF  CHICAGO. 

Oscar  Lovell  Triggs. 
Shailer  Mathews. 
Charles  Zeublin. 
James  Hayden  Tufts. 
William  Isaac  Thomas. 
Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall. 
Albion"  W.  Small. 


ILLINOIS  COMMERCIAL  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 


George  W.  Smith. 
R.  A.  Cavenaugh. 


James  O'Donnell.  Chicago,  111. 
L  A.  Tyler.  Chicago.  111. 
George     H.     Holden,     Chairman 
Board  of  Directors. 

DETROIT  MERCHANTS'  AND  MANUFACTURERS' 
EXCHANGE. 
George  H.  Barbour.  John  S.  Gray. 

Qarence  A.  Black.  Fred  F.  Ingram. 

Edwin  Armstrong.  Walter  S.  Campbell. 

John  B.  Howarth,  O.  R.  Baldwin. 

James  Inglis. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  MILLERS*  ASSOCIATION, 
J.  J.  Ilan^hue,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lansings  Mich. 

SINGLE   TAX    LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Richard  Dalton,  Savcrion,  Mo, 
F,  H.  M^i>iiroc,  Chicago.  IIL 
Loiti^  R  Post,  Chicago,  IIL 


Millard  R  Bingham,  Chicago,  111 
John  Z.  White,  Chicago,  III, 


AMLRICAN  ANTl^TRUST  LEAGUE. 

M.      L.      Lockwood,      Zelienoplc,       VV.  B.  Fleming,  Kentucky. 
Pennsylvania, 

STATEN  ISLAND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 
Siiniiu'l  Adams  Robinson,  West  New  Brighton,  S.  L 

COM.M}:rcL\L   TRAVELERS*  AND   HOTEL  MEN'S   LEAGUE 
K.  M.  Tierncy,  Binglianiton*  N*  Y, 

AMF_RICAN-   ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. 

E.  J.  J:ime^.  Chicago.  111.  ClintoiT'  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phila 

Suiarr   \Vor>d,   Philadelphia.  Pa.  dclphia.  Pa, 

John  rLGi-:ky,  Lv;][HLrin,  111.  Frank'hi   ^frTl..A^.■■^lgh.  Chicagf-t.  Ill 

cixcrxNATr  cramp.fr  of  commfrcf. 

Win.  M.  Alms.  A.  H.  Mci.cod. 

lanics   N.   ("ianible.  ].   T.  Hooker. 

C.   II.  Kellogg. 


I.  W.  Holli.ster. 
\\.  H.  Faton. 
W.  J.  Wagstaff. 
h\  II.  Josslyn. 
Geo.  A.  P.urkstafT. 
Charles  Barber. 


OSIIKOSII  BOARD  OF  TRADl^:. 

]-:.  R.  Hicks. 

lohn   Hicks. 

B.  J.  Daly. 

J.  H.  Davidson. 

v.  L.    Stewart. 

Leo  Hahen,  Secretary. 


CLl-:Vh:LAXD  CHAMBER  OF  COAnil-RCE. 

J.  G.  W.  Cowles. 

AMFRICAX   SOCIAL  SCH-XCE  ASSOCIATION. 

C.   R.  Henderson.  Chicago.   111.  W.  H.  Dalv.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Wm.  A.  (^jiles.  Chicago,  111. 

B.XLTIMOKh:  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 
Blanchard  Randall. 

CoMMFRClAL  CI 

Jolui  L.  GritTiths. 
S.  E."M.)rs'^. 
W.  L.  Taylor. 


Ol-    IXDIAXAPOLIS. 

Jn-tn-^  C.  A<lanis. 
F\ans  Woollen. 


NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  THEATRICAL  STAGE  EMPLOYES. 
Lee  M.  Hart,  Chicago,  111. 

DAVENPORT  BUSINESS  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

C.  A.  Ficke.  A.  R.  Judy. 

G.  Watson  French.  M.  J.  Eagal. 

J.  R.  Nutting. 

ILLINOIS    RETAIL   HARDWARE   DEALERS'    ASSOCIATION. 
Z.  T.  Miller,  Bloomington,  111. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

ST.   PAUL,   MINN. 

E.  V.  Smalley.  Ambrose  Tighe. 

E.  W.  Feet.  Ross  Clarke. 

W.  L.  Chapin. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

MILWAUKEE,    WIS. 

C.  A.  Chapin.  David  Vance. 

E.  P.  Bacon.  ,  C.  E.  Lewis. 

John  Johnston. 

UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

Jas.  H.  Kyle,  South  Dakota.  Theo.  Otjcn,  Wisconsin. 

J.  \V.  Jenks.  New  York.  L.  F.  Livingstone,  Georgia. 

J.  M,  Farquhar,  New  York.  C.  J.  Harris,  North  Carolina. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

QUINCY,   ILL. 

Charles  H.  Williamson.  Edmund  H.  Botsford. 

Cicero  F.  Perry.  Perry  C.  Ellis. 

AT  LARGE. 

Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  Editor  Liberty.  New  York  City. 

E.  P.  Ripley,  President  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Chicago. 

James  B.  Dill,  North  American  Trust  Company,  New  York  City. 

Theodore  C.   Search,   President   National   Manufacturers'  Association, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
P.  J.  McGuire,  General  Secretary  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 

Joiners  of  America,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Stuyvcsant  Fish,  President  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  New  York  City. 
P.   H.   Morrissey,  Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 

Peoria,  111. 
James  H.  Eckels,  ex-Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Chicago. 
D.  K.  Clink,  Past  Counselor  United  Commercial  Travelers,  Chicago. 
M.    W.    Phalen,    President    Traveling    Men's    Protective    Association, 

Chicago. 
Paul  J.  Maas,  ex-Organizer  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Chicago. 
Franklin  H.  Head.  President  The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago. 
Kalph  M.  Easley,  Secretary  The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago. 
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Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  President  National  Statistical  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Samuel  M.  Jones,  Mayor.  Toledo.  O.  . 

Geo.  A.  Schilling,  ex-Secretary  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Chicago. 

Laurence  Gronlund,  Editorial  Writer  (since  deceased),  New  York 
Journal,  New  York  City. 

Howard  K.  Wood,  Corporation  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Jersey 
City. 

E.  S.  Lacey,  ex-Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Chicago. 

Harry  P.  Robinson.  Editor  Railway  Age.  Chicago. 

Graham  Taylor,  Warden,  Chicago  Commons,  Chicago. 

A.  M.  Compton,  John  V.  Farwell  Co..  Chicago. 

A.  C.  Bartlett,  President  National  Association  Merchants  and  Travelers, 
Chicago. 

W.  D.  Hoard.  President  Farmers'  National  Congress,  Ft.  Atkinson, 
Wis. 

James  W.  Ellsworth.  New  York  City. 

'H.  T.  Newcomb,  United  States  Census  Office.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Edward  W.  Bemis,  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  New  York  City. 

John  R.  Conmions.  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  New  York  City. 

Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Chicago,  Socialist. 

A.  M.  Simons,  Chicago,  Socialist. 

The  roll  was  corrected  and  approved  at  12:05  o'clock. 

An  amendment  was  ofTered  by  Raymond,  of  Illinois,  to  Yel- 
lott's  resolution  providing  that  the  committee. on  organization 
and  ])rogi*am  be  appointed  by  the  chair.  The  amendment  was 
accepted  by  mover,  but  after  a  hot  debate,  McGuirk,  of  Iowa,  and 
Jones,  of  AVisconsin,  leading  the  opposition,  was  lost. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Gans  of  Illinois,  and  seconded 
by  Cockran  of  New  York,  providing  that  the  committee  include 
one  delegate  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  one  from  each 
organization  of  more  than  state  scope  ref)rosented  in  the  con- 
ference. The  amendment  was  accepted  and  adopted,  after  dis- 
cussion, and  the  motion  with  the  two  amendments  prevailed. 

Pending  the  appointment  and  organization  of  the  committee, 
unanimous  consent  of  the  conference  was  given  to  proceed  with 
the  j)rogrjim  as  originally  planned. 


J.  W.  JENKS. 

Statiiiticiiin  Unite^l  States  Industrial  Commission. 

With  the  preface  that  the  speaker  represented  the  industrial 
commission  as  an  expert  in  the  investigation  of  "trusts/*  the 
chairman  introduced  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  head  of  department 
of  Political  Economy  of  Cornell  University,  who  said: 

With  the  preface  that  the  speaker  represented  the  Industrial 
Commission  as  an  expert  in  the  investigation  ui  •  uucic,  t.^e 
answering  them.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  long  step  has  been 
taken  toward  the  solution  of  any  problem  when  the  problem  itself 
has  been  clearly  stated.  It  was  thought  that  it  might  be  of  ser- 
vice, therefore,  if  various  questions  which  the  present  combina- 
tions of  capital  have  raised  (and  toward  the  solution  of  which 
this  conference  may  well  contribute  much),  were  to  be  brought 
together  at  the  beginning  of  the  deliberations.  I  cannot  expect 
to  state  clearly  all  of  those  questions.  I  mention  some  of  the 
most  important  ones  as  they  have  been  called  to  my  attention. 

1.     Competition  versus  combination. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  industrial  combinations  are 
monopolies  that  have  abolished  coni])etition.  On  the  other 
hand,  managers  of  the  most  important  ones  invariably  assert  that 
they  have  much  competition,  and  that  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion is  still  active  as  long  as  anyone  is  legally  froe  to  set  up  a  rival 
establishment.  Many  students  of  the  (juestion  have  asserted  that 
among  great  industrif^l  organizations,  competition  is  fiercer  than 
among  smaller  establishments,  and  that  combination  does  not 
abolish  competition,  but  simply  raises  it  to  a  higher  plane.  So 
long  as  there  is  not  a  state  mono})oly  like  that  of  tlie  postofTice, 
or  a  legal  monopoly,  like  that  established  by  a  patent,  there  is  of 
course  at  least  potential  competition.  Tlie  law  permits  a  rival  to 
enter  the  lists.  But  a  question  still  remains:  How  far  do  large 
combinations  of  capital  possess  a  mono])oly  in  fact,  if  not  in  law? 
How  far  are  these  large  industrial  combinations  able  to  fix  prices 
on  the  monopolistic  principle  of  sooiirin<j:  the  liighost  net  returns 
with  little  reference  to  what  otliers  charcre,  even  though  there 
may  exist  in  the  business  some  few  other,  but  relatively  speaking 
unimportant  establishments?  Ilow  far  can  an  establishment 
which  sells  a  high  jjorconta^o,  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  product,  secure  monopolistic  gains?  Is  competition  to  be 
considered  free  when  one  establishment  controls  from  75  to  90 
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pGf  ODTit  of  llie  total  product  in  market?  Will  not  the  fear  of  BO 
powiirluL  an  organ izaiiun  deter  rivals  from  entering  the  field? 

2.  Corjibinytioiis.  of  capital  and  combination  a  of  labor. 
8onjL*  inur^t  ucLivtj  opponents  of  organized  capital  have  been 

fouod  ill  tliL'  raiik^i  oi:  organised  labor.  Some  managers  of  indus- 
triul  erj I ribi nations  asscn  that  they  have  been  forced  to  combine 
on  account  of  tlie  pnvcr  of  organized  kbor.  They  as&ert  that  the 
principle  of  combination  is  the  same  in  both  eases,  and  that  labor 
organ i;:;iiion.s  arc  no  ic^^^  tyrannous  than  are  organizations  of  capi- 
taL  Bcfurt.^  legislation  regarding  combinations  is  undertaken, 
the  qvicstiiiii  should  be  clearly  answered,  whether  the  two  classes 
of  or^mnization^  arc  tiie  same  in  principlej  and  whether  a  law 
which  n 'St rains  one  will  be  held  by  the  courts  to  restrain  the  other 
also.  The  differences  in  principle,  if  they  exist,  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear, 

3.  CoTiibinations  caused  by  special  privileges, 
(a)  Mr.  Havcnieycr  has  lately  asserted  that  the  "mother  of  sU  \ 

trusts  ]&  the  c  list  on  1^  tariff  law/^  Many  industrieSj  however,  in 
which  great  conibinatioiis  exist,  liave  no  protection  of  their  prod- 
ucts by  the  tarill'.  ^huiagers  of  coniljinations  which  have  been 
formed  in  protected  industries  assert  often  tliat  it  lias  been  the 
fierceness  of  home  competition  tliat  lias  driven  tlicm  into  combina- 
tion, and  that  if  the  tarilf  has  been  in  any  ^ense  the  cause  of  the 
cond)ination,  it  lias  been  such  only  l)y  (knelo])ing  the  home  indus- 
try to  so  great  an  extent  that  fierce  com]»etitio]i  was  unavoidable. 
How  large  a  ])roportion  of  the  trusts  does  tlie  protective  tariff 
favor?  Would  a  hnvering  of  the  tariff  on  ju'otected  industries 
in  which  industrial  combinations  have  l)een  fonned  dt-stroy  the 
combination,  or  wonld  it  merely  load  to  international  combina- 
tion such  as  already  exists  in  at  least  one  or  two  instances,  or, 
without  breaking  the  combination,  wonld  it  liave  the  effect  of 
lowering  prices  tlirough  foreign  com|)etition? 

(h)  oilier  combinations  of  gn^it  power  have  been  fonned  in 
industries  ])i-otected  by  patents,  and  have  secured  monopolistic 
prices  through  the  aid  of  the  patent  laws.  Would  it  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  ]ml)lie,  and  would  it  he  ]:)ractical)le  so  to  amend 
our  ])atent  laws  as  to  remove  from  tliem  tlie  element  of  monopidy, 
while  still  s<C'Ui"iTig  to  the  inventoj-,  by  royalty  or  otherwise,  a 
suitalde  reward  for  his  inventive  skill? 

(c)  ]t  ha-  h(^(']i  frerpienily  a-sorted  that  the  success  of  many 
of  the  leadiiiLT  eoinhi nation-  ot'  eapital  ha-  been  due  to  special 
favors  granti-fl  t!u'Ui  hv  Ihf  I'ailroad-.  On  tlie  otliv^r  hand,  some 
deelare  tliat  the  most  sueees-ful  cond^ination^  of  the  present  day 
find  it  rather  for  their  interest  to  observe  strictly  the  interstate 
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commerce  law,  and  to  insist  upon  it  that  the  railroads  shall  make  ' 
no  discriminations  for  anyone,  whereas  it  is  for  the  interests  of 
those  small  combinations  that  are  still  struggling  for  a  firm  foot- 
hold to  secure  such  discriminations.  It  is  believed  by  many  peo- 
ple that  railroad  discriminations  are  very  frequent.  Most  im- 
portant questions  to  be  solved  are  first,  one  of  fact:  To  what 
extent,  and  to  whom  do  the  railroads  grant  discriminating  rates? 
and  do  these  discriminations  build  up  trusts?  And  second: 
What  further  remedy  can  be  found  for  such  discrimination  be- 
yond that  which  now  exists  under  the  interstate  commerce  law 
and  the  laws  of  the  several  states?  Shall  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  prescribe  for  the  railroads  their  methods  of 
bookkeeping,  and  shall  the  commission  be  given  the  power  offi- 
cially to  inspect  and  audit  their  books?  Is  the  national  owner- 
ship and  management  of  the  railroads  a  feasible  proposition  for 
the  United  States  to-day? 

4.     Other  causes  for  the  formation  of  combinations  of  capital. 

^lanagers  of  the  gr^t  capitalistic  organizations  usually  assert 
that  they  have  been  driven  into  combination  through  the  fierce- 
ness of  competition ;  that  without  combination,  fair  earnings  on 
capital  could  not  be  realized ;  and  that  the  trust  instead  of  being 
an  aggressive  combination,  is  really  capital  on  the  defensive. 
They  also  assert  that  it  is  only  through  the  power  that  comes 
from  a  large  aggregation  of  capital  that  they  are  able  to  meet 
foreign  competition  in  foreign  trade,  and  that  without  such  com- 
bination our  export  trade  could  not  well  be  developed.  They 
declare  that  with  the  development  of  foreign  trade  brought  about 
through  the  combination  of  capital,  they  are  enabled  so  to  in- 
crease their  output  that  not  only  the  profits  of  capital,  but  also  the 
demand  for  home  labor  is  greatly  increased.  How  far  is  such  a 
statement  true?  The  president  of  one  of  the  large  combina- 
tions told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  expected  during  the  coming 
year  to  bring  in  to  the  United  States  for  investment  here,  half  a 
million  dollars  in  profits  from  their  export  trade  in  the  far  East. 
All  of  the  raw  material  for  this  export  trade  was  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  asserted  that  the  number  of  laborers  set  to 
work  here  in  producing  the  raw  material  for  this  export  trade  far 
exceeded  the  number  of  those  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
combination.  How  far  is  this  example  a  typical  one,  and  how 
far  are  these  arguments  of  the  capitalists  to  be  considered  valid? 
In  this  connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  clear  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  drawn  between  a  large  and  powerful  organization 
and  a  monopoly.  The  fiercest  competition  is  that  among  the 
giant  corporations. 
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6.    Over-capitalization. 

Most  of  the  newer  combinations  of  capital  have  issued  large 
amounts  of  stock,  common  and  preferred,  as  well  as  of  bonds. 
It  is  important,  at  least  for  the  investor,  to  know  the  facts  regard- 
ing it:  How  much  of  this  capital  is  represented  in  plants  at  a 
fair  valuation  ?  How  much  in  patents  or  brands  ?  How  much  in 
good-will  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word?  How  much  is 
"water"?  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  no  harm  is  done  the  public 
e^en  though  the  capitalization  be  much  beyond  the  value  of  the 
plants;  that  the  amount  of  capitalization  has  no  effect  on  prices. 
Others,  who  believe  that  in  these  combinations  an  element  of 
monopoly  is  found,  think  that  an  attempt  to  pay  dividends  on  a 
large  capitalization  does  increase  prices.  One  class  of  persons 
asseriis  that  capital  stock  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal actually  paid  in  in  cash,  or  in  plants  taken  at  a  conservative 
valuation.  Another  class  believes  that  capitalization  should  be 
fixed  by  the  probable  earning  capacity  of  an  establishment.  It  is 
urged  as  an  example,  that  a  newspaper  with  a  plant  valued  at  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  may  well  earn  large  dividends  on  a  million 
owing  to  the  genius  of  the  editor.  Why,  it  is  asked,  not  capi- 
talize at  a  million?  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  asked,  should 
we  put  into  permanent  securities  to  be  bought  by  the  investing 
public  a  value  depending  so  largely  upon  the  talents  of  one 
short-lived  individual?  Again,  a  street  railway  which  costs 
$500,000,  and  whose  franoliise  niav  have  cost  nothing,  may  well 
pay  good  ])rofits  on  $1,000,000,  "or  $2,000,000.  Is  it  in  the 
public  interest  that  a  ])ublic  franchise  be  thus  capitalized  into 
permanent  securities,  so  as  to  pay  dividends  on  $1,000,000  or 
$2,000,000,  especially  if  the  people  arc  prevented  thereby  from 
seeing  the  source  of  i)rofits?  Most  ])ersons  would  readily 
grant  that  genius,  or  even  the  nerve  that  is  shown  in  investing 
capital  in  new  enterprises  should  meet  with  a  fitting  reward.  It 
is  a  question  not  yet  practically  settled,  and  one  which  most  peo- 
ple have  not  yet  even  settled  in  principle  in  their  own  minds, 
whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  that  by  high  charges 
dividends  should  be  earned  on  capitalization  which  represents  a 
public  franehise,  or  on  that  which  re])rcsents  the  monopolistic 
element  created  simply  by  the  aggregation  of  capital,  without  the 
application  of  ?])eeia]  talent  or  exceptional  skill.  Is  it  desirable 
to  limit  oa])italizntion  or  to  give  to  the  public  by  taxation  part  of 
the  profits  or  to  make  tlie  nature  of  the  capitalization  of  each 
organization  ]>iil)lic,  so  that  any  investor  can  readily  learn  how 
large  a  proportion  in  every  case  ii?  represented  by  plant,  how 
much  by  i)aicnts  or  special  l)r:inds,  how  much  by  good-^vill,  and 


how  nuicl\  is  nothing  but  ''water*'?  Would  such  knowledge  ade- 
<[iiatuly  jirotect  ihe  investor?  Would  such  knowledge,  by  invit- 
ing comjx^tition,  ii  roal  profits  were  made  public,  sufficiently  pro- 
tect the  consumer?  Alany  of  our  best  thinkers  think  no  further 
remedy  is  needed.  Are  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  in  the 
stability  of  business  and  the  interests  of  the  consumers  in  steady 
and  low  prices,  under  present  industrial  conditions,  the  same? 
G.     KfTects  of  the  combinations. 

(a)  On  prices.  It  remains  still  to  be  fully  established  what 
the  elTects  of  these  combinations  are  upon  the  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  of  the  finished  products.  Are  prices  of  raw  materials 
lield  lower  than  is  normal  by  the  combination?  Are  the  prices 
of  tiie  finished  product  lowered  or  made  higher  by  the  combina- 
tion? Is  it  possible  that  competition  can  force  prices  so  low, 
that  by  driving  into  bankruptcy  a  large  number  of  establish- 
ments the  interests  of  the  public  will  be  seriously  injured?  Is 
it  in  the  interests  of  the  laborers  and  of  the  public  at  large, 
that  the  fiercest  possible  competition  in  prices  be  encouraged? 
One  of  the  leading  rivals  of  tiie  sugar  combination  has  lately 
a-serted  that  he  believed  tlie  rorniation  of  the  sugar  trust  had  the 
ftfect  im  the  whole  of  lowering  ])ricos.  Although  the  trust  im- 
mediately put  prices  u|),  had  competition  continued  longer  so 
many  more  refiners  would  have  failed,  he  thought,  that  tlie  short 
supply  im  the  market  would  have  jmshed  prices  far  above  tlie  rate 
established  by  the  trust. 

(b)  On  wages.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  wage-earners  them- 
s»-lves  seem  to  be  in  good  part  opposed  to  the  industrial  combina- 
tions, it  is  often  asserted  by  the  managers  of  the  trusts  that  com- 
binations of  capital  have  increased  \ho  wages  of  tlie  laboring 
men.  The  laborers  themselves  assert  often  that  tliese  combina- 
tions throw  many  men  out  of  empl(\vnient.  They  befu've  also  that 
combinations,  by  controlling  practicallv  all  of  tlie  ])hini<  of  any 
one  industry,  are  in  miieh  better  c(Miditi«»n  to  re-i^t  tlie  demands 
«»f  labor,  aiid  to  endure  any  pressure  that  can  be  brmiglit  upon 
thi-m  by  threats  of  strikes.'  A  strike  in  one  or  \\v(k  nr  several 
establishments,  will  not  affect  the  enmhination  materially,  -jiro- 
vided  it  can  carry  on  produftion  in  it<  other  estal)li-hnients  at 
the  same  time.  The  growth  of  great  C(M-pnrat(^  oriranizations  of 
capital,  they  think,  tlirrefoiv,  will  unvc*  iIk-  .leath  l.l'»\v  to  trade 
union-.  But  the  queMion  is  not  yet  settled.  "May  the  laborers 
possibly,  by  making  also  a  thoroucrh  enmhination  envering  the 
whole  of  anv  one  industry,  be  as  well  able  to  deal  with  their  em- 
ployers as  they  are  at  the  present  time?  Tf  their  organization 
coYers  only  two  or  three  plants,  they  appear  to  be  at  a  disad- 
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vantage.  If  their  oi*ganization  covers  the  entire  industry,  ean 
the  laborers  and  capitalists  then  act  together  as  a  unit  in  fixing 
wages  over  the  whole  territory?  Througli  their  agreements  on 
wages,  can  they  more  readily  control  the  prices  to  consumers  than 
has  ever  been  the  case  heretofore?  Would  not  the  capitalists 
prefer  to  tax  the  consumer,  rather  than  the  workman  if  he  has  a 
choice,  and  if  one  must  suffer,  to  give  him  his  profit?  If  so  com- 
plete a  system  of  organization  of  labor  is  difficult  to  start  and  to 
manage,  will  it  be  in  the  interest  of  the  employers  to  aid  the  labor- 
ers in  making,  and  holding,  tliis  organization,  in  order  more 
effectively  to  control  prices?  These  questions  are  not  yet  settled ; 
and  a  fertile  subject,  not  for  speculation  merely,  but  for  serious 
thought,  remains  in  the  possibility  of  such  an  extension  of  labor 
unions  that  the  employers  and  employees  throughout  an  entire 
industry,  can,  with  little  fear  of  successful  opposition,  practically 
fix  prices  arbitrarily  by  agreement.  Another  form  of  union  to 
reach  the  same  end,  and  one  which  has  already  a  basis  in  success- 
ful experience,  is  for  the  workmen  to  become  stockholders  in  the 
combination,  and  thus  to  divide  with  the  capitalist  the  profits  of 
monopoly.  II ow  generally  can  this  plan  be  made  practicable? 
The  effects  upon  tlie  consuming  community  at  large  of  any  such 
union  of  employer  and  workingman  need  also  careful  study. 

.  (c)  Upon  middlemen.  A  third  complaiHt  against  great  capi- 
talistic organizations  comes  from  the  middlemen,  particularly 
from  jobbers  and  wholesale  dealers,  who  assert  that  the  trusts 
are  eliminating  them.  Is  this  elimination  of  the  middlemen,  as 
well  as  the  saving  of  labor,  to  be  considered  on  the  whole  a  gain 
to  the  community  or  a  loss?  If  the  trust  can  deal  directly  with 
two  or  three  large  jobbers,  can  fix  their  prices,  and  guarantee 
their  profits,  will  there  be  enough  saving  in  energy  to  the  com- 
munity to  make  up  for  the  loss  to  the  others  who  are  driven  out  of 
business  temporarily?  Will  it  also  be  possible  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time  for  those  persons  whose  business  is  thiis  ruined, 
as  well  as  for  the  laborers  who  are  driven  out  of  employment  by 
the  combinations,  to  secure  employment  elsewhere  through  tlie 
added  demand  that  may  come  from  the  saving  of  cost  and  of  labor 
energy,  and  from  the  increase  in  the  export  trade? 

It  is  asserted  that  the  trust,  hy  killing  the  small  establishment, 
checks  the  growth  of  individuality  in  young  business  men,  making 
of  them  mere  hirelings.  Others  assert  that  no  one  is  fit  for  com- 
mand till  he  has  first  learned  to  obey;  that  in  the  great  organiza- 
tions there  are  many  positions  of  responsibility,  in  which  indi- 
vidual initiative  can  have  full  play;  that  the  distribution  of 
rewards  to  men  oi  real  merit  is  much  more  certain  and  just  when 
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business  is  well  organized ;  and  that  the  places  at  the  top  are  much 
more  worthy  the  ambition  of  the  man  of  great  individual  power. 

An  example  has  been  lately  suggested:  If  a  dozen  small 
railroads  unite  into  one  great  system,  few  men  lose  posi- 
tions. The  general  superintendents  of  the  small  roads  be- 
come division  superintendents  of  the  large  system,  with  no 
decrease  in  pay,  with  substantially  the  same  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, although  frequent  reports  are  required  from  a  general 
superintendent.  Before  the  consolidation,  reports  went  to  the 
president  and  directors.  The  best  men  have  better  opportunities 
for  higher  position;  the  average  men  do  not  lose;  the  poor  men 
are  more  surely  thrust  down  to  pure  routine  labor.  Will  not  the 
same  effect  be  generally  found  in  all  consolidations? 

The  question  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  one  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion.    Only  experience  can  give  the  final  answer. 

On  the  whole,  then,  are  we  to  consider  the  new  form  of  organ- 
ization a  means  of  saving  energy  comparable  with  a  new  inven- 
tion like  the  steam  engine  or  the  railroad,  so  that  we  may  be 
fairly  sure  that,  although  temporary  suffering  occurs,  there  will 
be  enough  saving  to  lower  prices  and  to  increase  the  demand  for 
^oods  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  total  demand  for  labor  will 
in  the  long  run  be  increased  and  the  public  benefited?  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  new  form  of  organization  a  conspiracy  of 
the  few  rich  and  powerful  to  oppress  the  many?  Each  view  is 
taken  by  thousands. 

7.     Legislation. 

If  the  state  needs  to  interfere  in  this  modem  industrial  move- 
ment, what  form  of  lesrislation  is  wisest?  Should  it  be  destruc- 
tive, attempting  to  prevent  combination,  or  should  it  be  regu- 
lative, permitting  combination  freely,  but  attempting  so  to  con- 
trol that  evils  to  the  public  may  be  avoided?  Of  legislation  aim- 
ing at  destruction  we  have  had  many  examples.  The  question 
still  remains  unsettled  as  to  how  far  this  legislation  will  prove 
effective.  Some  points  have  been  given  interpretation  by  the 
courts ;  some  have  yet  to  be  tested ;  experience  only  will  show  the 
outcome. 

So  far  as  legislation  is  to  be  regulative,  will  it  be  sufficient  to 
secure  publicity,  or  can  something  be  done  to  prevent  undue 
raising  or  lowering  of  prices  and  wages? 

A  second  question  of  not  less  import  is  this, — How  far  can 
such  legislation  be  national  under  the  general  provisions  of  our 
constitution  regarding  interstate  commerce,  and  how  far  must  the 
legislation  be  state? 


To  be  more  specific  bs  we  Bummarize:  Can  there  be,  if  it 
seems  desirable,  within  a  reasonable  time,  a  national  incorpora- 
tion of  great  industries,  over  which  the  federal  government  shall 
have  sole  control?  Can  organizations  then,  which  place  them- 
selves under  federal  supervision  and  control,  be  exempt  from  a 
variety  of  legislation,  either  friendly  or  hostile,  of  the  several 
states? 

Can  Congress  now,  imder  our  present  constitution,  providing 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce  between  the  states,  secure  by  new 
legislation  full  information  regarding  the  nature  of  the  property 
and  business  of  great  corporations,  railroad  and  others,  and  fre- 
quent reports  regarding  the  condition  of  the  business  with  power 
of  inspection  of  records,  so  that  confidence  may  be  assured?  If 
such  publicity  is  sought,  must  a  special  commission  or  bureau  be 
created  for  the  administrative  work? 

If  such  inspection  shows  very  high  profits,  will  the  fear  and 
possibility  of  competition  so  lower  prices  as  to  distribute  these 
profits  among  the  public,  or  would  it  be  wise  to  attempt,  without 
destroying  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  to  give  part  of  the  profits  to 
the  public  through  taxation? 

Can  the  separate  states,  by  any  of  the  measures  suggested,  or 
by  others,  effectively  promote  the  interests  of  their  citizens  by 
legislation  without  substantial  uniformity  of  legislation  among 
them  all?    Can  such  uniformity  be  secured,  or  even  hoped  for? 

There  are  other  problems  created  by  tlic  industrial  combina- 
tions. I  have  mentioned  the  most  important  ones  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  called.  It  is  hoped  that  wise  counsel  and 
conservative  though  bold  action,  may,  in  no  long  time,  solve  some 
of  them. 

If  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place,  may  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  the  security  of  the  state,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
is  always  best  attained,  not  throiigh  suspicion  and  denunciation, 
but  through  confidence  in  an  opponent's  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
through  an  earnest  endeavor  to  oret  the  other  man's  point  of  view. 
I  have  known  many  of  the  tru?t  loaders  and  advocates,  and  many 
of  their  eliief  opponents.  In  uprightness,  sincerity,  public  spirt, 
patriotism,  there  is  little  difFerenoe  among  them.  Likewise  in 
earnest  determination  to  look  out  for  themselves  and  to  protect 
what  they  consider  their  own,  there  is  little  rlilTcronce.  We  all 
have  our  weaknesses:  few  of  us  arc  all  bad.  The  chief  endeavor 
of  men  in  legislatures  or  olsowhore  should  bo  not  as  oj^pononts, 
for  each  to  hold  his  own  regardless  of  right,  as  is  only  too  natural, 
but  as  students,  for  each  to  be  sure  that  he  understands  the  other 
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And  respects  the  other^s  sincerity.  Lincoln^s  dictum  of  "char- 
ity for  air^  was  not  only  Christlike,  it  was  also  statesmanlike. 
The  true  statesman  seeks  the  truth  and  through  candor  and  fair 
dealing  and  mutual  respect  can  one  best  attain  the  truth. 

At  1:10  o^clock  the  conference  took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION,   SEPTEMBER  13. 

The  caucuses  of  the  delegations  in  selecting  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  organization  and  program  prevented  a  full 
attendance  of  delegates  until  some  time  after  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Head  at  3  o'clock.  The 
galleries  were  filled,  however,  and  an  ovation  was  given  Professor 
Henry  C.  Adams,  head  of  department  of  Political  Economy  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  when  he  was  introduced. 

HENRY  C.  ADAMS. 

statistician  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  have  been  requested  to  undertake  a  statement  of  tlie  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  the  consideration  of  the  trust  problem.  In 
doing  this  I  shall  say  nothing  that  is  new,  nor  shall  it  be  my  aim 
to  be  exhaustive.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  questions  which 
are  familiar  may  present  themselves  in  a  new  light  when  brought 
together  in  a  single  statement. 

Whatever  the  trust  problem  may  be,  it  has  to  do  with  busi- 
ness organization,  and  on  this  account  the  first  question  that 
suggests  itself  is  one  that  pertains  to  the  science  of  economics. 
We  observe  in  almost  every  form  of  business  that  industrial 
j»ower  is  concentrating  itself,  that  organizations  are  growing  in 
size,  that  individual  industry  and  small  enterprises  are  being 
crowded  to  the  wall,  and  that  the  sphere  of  competition  is  con- 
stantly being  narrowed.  This  tendency  is  opposed  to  the  theory 
upon  which  our  system  of  jurisprudence  rests,  and  it  is  pertinent 
to  inquire  whether  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  industries 
that  are  thus  tending  toward  consolidation,  or  whether  its  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
industry  at  the  present  time  is  carried  on.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant question;  for  if  the  tendency  toward  consolidation  be 
natural,  remedial  legislation  should  address  itself  to  the  coutwl 
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of  the  industrial  forces  thus  brought  together.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  tendency  be  artificial,  the  legislature  in  dealing  with 
the  situation  must  seek  to  restore  those  conditions  under  which 
individual  enterprise  may  be  able  to  maintain  itself.  Without 
undertaking  the  analysis  of  industrial  conditions  and  motives 
which  a  consideration  of  this  question  involves,  I  shall  state  at 
once  what  seems  to  be  the  correct  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
Industries  are  not  all  of  the  same  kind.  They  do  not  all  possess 
tlie  same  character.  Some  tend  toward  consolidation  and  com- 
bination, while  others  are  well  fitted  by  their  character  to  con- 
tinue a  separate  and  a  competitive  existence.  The  transportation 
industries  are  of  the  former  class.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are,  speaking  generally,  of  the  latter  class.  Railways  by 
their  very  nature  tend  toward  combinations  and  consolidations. 
The  biscuit  industry,  the  manufacture  of  nails,  the  refining  of 
oil,  on  the  other  hand,  are  well  fitted  for  individual  management 
and  administration.  If  these  latter,  like  the  former,  show  a  ten- 
dency toward  consolidation,  the  explanation  will  be  found  in  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  they  are  carried  on.  Thus  again, 
upon  the  threshold  of  this  discussion,  do  we  discover  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  industrial  analysis,  as  a  guide  to  right  policy 
and  sound  legislation. 

Before  coming  to  questions  of  general  policy,  there  is  another 
question  which  will  undoubtedly  be  made  the  subject  of  warm  dis- 
cussion by  this  convention.  Are  the  combinations  commonly 
called  trusts  advantageous  or  disadvantageous?  Is  the  tendency 
toward  consolidation  one  to  be  approved  or  disapproved?  It  is 
likely  that  this  discussion  will  turn  upon  three  points:  First, 
does  consolidation  of  manufacturing  industries  tend  toward  the 
reduction  of  cost?  Second,  will  manufacturing  under  trusts,  by 
measuring  the  output  to  the  current  demand,  tend  to  guard 
society  from  the  evils  of  commercial  panics  and  commercial  de- 
pressions? And  lastly,  is  this  new  organization  of  industry  in 
harmony  with  a  democratic  organization  of  society?  Here  again 
I  must  ask  the  privilege  of  expressing  an  opinion,  as  the  time 
allotted  this  paper  does  not  permit  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  my  opinion  rests. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  increase  in  the  size  of  a  manu- 
facturing plant  permits  the  production  of  commodities  at  less 
cost  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  There  is  undoubtedly 
some  truth  in  this  statement.  The  development  of  machinery 
has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  of  factories,  and  as  a 
result  the  product  is  furnished  at  a  cheapened  rate.  But  there 
js  a  limit  to  the  application  of  this  rule.    Every  manufacturing 


indxistry,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  production,  has  at 
any  particular  time  a  size  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  normal 
size  of  maximtmi  efficiency.  This  normal  size  of  maximum  effi- 
ciency is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  division  of  labor  and 
the  Tise  of  machinery  can  be  applied.  To  increase  such  an  indus- 
try by  one-half  would  not  result  in  a  decrease  of  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture, for  it  would  occasion  a  less  effective  application  of  the 
principle  of  division  of  labor.  While,  therefore,  it  is  true  that 
the  concentration  of  capital  and  labor  under  a  single  direction 
is  followed  by  economy  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  not  true  that 
combination  and  concentration  beyond  that  point  tends  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production.  He  who  accepts  this  statement  of  the 
case  must  conclude  that  manufacturing  combinations  (I  say  noth- 
ing of  other  forms)  contribute  nothing  to  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  manufacture  beyond  what  would  be  contributed  should 
each  of  the  industries  continue  its  independent  competitive  ex- 
istence. This  is  a  curt  answer  to  a  profound  question,  but  it  is 
believed  to  rest  upon  sound  analysis  and  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  motive  for  a  trust  organization  of  manufacturing 
industries  is  not  found  in  a  desire  to  benefit  the  public  by  the 
reduction  of  cost. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  suggest  the  line  of  reasoning  upon  the 
second  question  submitted.  The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  com- 
binations among  producers  is  that  by  this  means  product  will  be 
measured  to  demand,  and  consequently  there  will  be  no  over- 
stocking of  the  market,  no  commercial  depression,  and  no  com- 
mercial panic.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  argue  this  proposition, 
but  content  myself  with  a  single  comment.  Opposed  to  this 
theory  of  commercial  depressions  stands  the  well-wrought  theory 
of  socialistic  writers  which  rests  upon  the  claim  that  a  stocked 
market  is  due  to  an  uneconomic  distribution  of  values,  and  not 
to  an  overproduction  of  goods.  It  certainly  is  true  that  goods 
cannot  be  sold  when  the  property  in  the  goods,  as  also  the  monoy 
with  which  to  purchase  them  is  in  the  same  hands.  A  steady 
market  implies  an  equation  between  goods  on  the  one  hand  and 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  the  goods  are 
made  on  the  other.  You  perceive  at  once  the  bearing  of  this 
line  of  reasoning  upon  the  claim  that  combinations  tend  to  stead- 
iness of  trade.  For  if  the  trusts  which  tend  to  concentrate  indus- 
trial control,  concentrates  also  industrial  values,  it  is  evident  upon 
the  theory  of  industrial  crises  ju<?t  related  that  such  organizations 
intensify  the  conditions  that  lead  to  commorcial  crises.  ^  An 
adjustment  of  the  output  to  the  current  effeotivo  demand  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.    It  may  he  questioned,  \\owe^(jt,  ^V^^^t 
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a  yet  further  concentration  of  industrial  power  than  that  which 
now  exists  is  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  result. 

In  addition  to  these  purely  industrial  considerations  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  respecting  the  general  social  and  political 
results  of  trust  organizations  before  one  can  accept  them  as  a 
healthful  tendency  in  modern  life.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
our  industrial  society  rests  upon  English  jurisprudence,  that  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence  acknowledges  the  individual  as  the  center  of 
all  industrial  activity,  that  it  provides  for  him  the  institution  of 
private  property,  holds  him  to  strict  accountability,  and  assumes 
that  competition  between  producers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  pur- 
chasers, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  guarantee  of  justice  and  equity 
in  all  industrial  conduct.  Do  trusts  fit  naturally  into  this  theory 
of  society?  For  the  preservation  of  democracy  there  must  be 
maintained  a  fair  degree  of  equality  in  the  social  standing  of  citi- 
zens; do  trusts  tend  to  such  equality?  For  the  normal  workings 
of  that  industrial  society  which  is  the  product  of  six  centuries  of 
history  the  door  of  opportunity  must  not  be  closed ;  do  trusts  tend 
to  close  the  door  of  opportunity?  For  the  realization  of  the 
American  idea  of  government  there  must  be  a  balance  of  power, 
not  only  between  the  several  departments  of  government,  but 
between  the  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  interests  that 
lie  outside  the  government,  on  the  other  hand ;  do  trusts  tend  to 
destroy  this  balance  of  power?  I  would  not  claim,  without  dis- 
cussion, that  the  trust  organization  of  society  destroys  reasonable 
equality,  closes  the  door  of  industrial  opportunity,  or  tends  to 
disarrange  that  fine  balance  essential  to  the  successful  workings 
of  an  automatic  society;  but  I  do  assert  that  the  questions  here 
presented  are  debatable  questions,  and  that  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  the  advocates  of  this  new  form  of  business  organization. 

If  the  current  tendency  toward  consolidation  in  manufactur- 
ing industries  does  not  spring  from  the  nature  of  the  industry, 
and  if  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  public  from  these  consolida- 
tions are  at  lca.«^t  questionable,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  next  to 
inquire  out  of  what  conditions  these  modern  industiial  organiza- 
tions have  sprung.  I  shall  venture  but  three  suggestions  in  this 
connection.  Doubtless  ninny  more  will  be  presented  as  this  con- 
vention proceeds  in  its  deliberations. 

The  inequalities  which  exist  in  establishod  scheflules  of  rail- 
way rates,  as  also  the  proneness  of  railways  to  depart  from  piib- 
lished  schedules  in  order  to  secure  the  business  of  larp:o  shippers, 
works  toward  the  consolidation  of  manufacturing  industries  and 
commercial  enterT>rises.  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  mal-ad- 
j/jjnjstnition  on  the  part  of  railways  is  of  itself  responsible  for 
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present  industrial  tendencies.  It  is,  however,  true  that  in  so  far 
as  railways  discriminate  in  favor  of  large  shippers,  they  present 
a  motive  to  ship])ers  to  become  as  large  as  possible.  This  is  too 
familiar  a  fact  to  call  for  discussion.  The  truth  is  that  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation  underiies  all  other  businesses,  it  determines 
the  conditions  upon  which  other  forms  of  industry  are  carried 
on,  and  by  the  manipulation  of  rate  schedules  tone,  color  and 
character  can  be  given  to  industrial  society  at  large.  While  the 
solution  of  the  railway  problem  would  not  necessarily  cause  all 
irupts  and  combinations  to  disappear,  its  solution  is  essential  for 
dealing  wisely  with  the  trust  problem.  No  one  can  deny  that 
inequitable  railway  charges  and  discriminations  in  railway  rates 
are  important  elements  in  the  conditions  that  foster  commercial 
combinations. 

Jn  further  explanation  of  the  current  tendency  toward  busi- 
ness combination  on  the  part  of  industries  that  by  their  nature 
are  not  monopolistic,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
commercial  jurisdiction  of  moclorn  business  is  much  broader  than 
tlie  political  jurisdiction  of  the  governments  whose  protection 
they  seek  and  by  whom  they  should  in  theory  be  controlled.  The 
federal  government  has  no  authority  over  many  of  the  questions 
raised  by  a  study  of  trusts,  while  the  state  governments  are  con- 
fined in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  to  their  local  jurisdictions. 
Such  a  condition  must  result  in  confusion  of  laws,  in  uncertainty 
of  procedure,  and  in  enabling  the  interstate  enterprises  which 
re?t  upon  state  foundations  to  become  a  law  unto  themselves,  so 
far  as  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  is  concerned.  Com]>etition 
o^mnot  work  inequitably  under  such  conditions.  Justice  attends 
competition  only  when  competitors  stand  on  an  equal  footing, 
ll  is,  therefore,  no  ocr-asion  for  surprise  to  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  present  condition  of  state  laws  upon  industrial  affairs 
that  small  and  localized  industries  should  find  thojn.solvo^  at  a 
disadvantage  in  their  strutrgle  for  existence  with  tlie  groat  com- 
])i nations.  A  national  market  has  taken  the  place  of  the  local 
market,  hiii  we  still  rely  upon  local  law  for  its  rep^ulation  and  con- 
trol. TTniformity  of  law  and  harmony  of  procedure  is  as  essen- 
tial as  uniform  railway  rates  and  absence  of  discrimination,  to 
n/storo  those  conditions  in  which  competition  can  ofToct  its  nor- 
mal and  beneficent  results. 

We  are  thus  carried  by  our  analysis  from  the  consideration 
of  economic  relations  to  the  stupendous  (piostion  of  political 
organization  and  legislative  proroduro.  Tie  who  holioves  in  local 
government  will  not  readily  consent  to  the  proposiliim  that  the 
federal  Congress  should  assert  exclusive  authority  o\eT  eQiccccAt- 


cial  and  industrial  conditions.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  he 
who  appreciates  the  significance  and  the  beneficent  results  of  a 
world's  market  consent  to  the  suggestion  that  the  business  trans- 
actions of  a  state  concern  should  not  extend  beyond  the  borders 
of  a  state.  Here  is  a  problem  for  statesmen  to  contemplate,  and  it 
is  possible  before  arriving  at  its  solution  that  the  constitutional 
relations  between  the  local  and  the  federal  government  will  be 
subjected  to  modification.  Without  entering  upon  this  phase  of 
the  subject,  may  I  submit  for  consideration  the  following  propo- 
sition: The  true  function  of  a  central  government  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  internal  economy  is  to  determine  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  legislation,  while  the  true  function  of  local 
government  is  to  express  those  principles  in  the  terms  of  local 
conditions  and  to  administer  the  laws  thus  expressed.  By  this 
means  harmony  of  action  at  least  would  be  secured  and  one  of  the 
conditions  out  of  which  industrial  combinations  spring  will  have 
been  set  aside. 

My  third  suggestion  in  explanation  of  the  persistence  of  com- 
binations in  industries  which  from  their  nature  are  subject  to 
competition  is  found  in  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  state  laws 
of  incorporation.  This  is  a  question  that  should  be  considered 
by  a  lawyer,  but  by  the  lawyer  who  is  familiar  with  the  industrial 
history  of  the  English  speaking  people.  Originally  a  corpora- 
tion created  by  the  state  was  regarded  as  an  arm  of  the  state. 
Individuals  were  clothed  with  some  degree  of  public  authority 
because  they  undertook  to  perform  what  were  regarded  as  public 
duties.  The  lOast  India  Company,  which  planted  an  empire,  is 
an  illustration  of  such  a  corporation.  The  modern  idea  of  a  cor- 
poration is  entirely  different.  It  is  regarded  merely  as  a  busi- 
ness organization.  I  have  not  time  to  discuss  this  abstruse  ques- 
tion, even  had  I  the  ability,  but  of  one  thing  I  am  confident :  The 
theory  of  law  which  now  prevails  respecting  industrial  corpora- 
tions should  be  so  changed  that  the  public  element  is  again 
broijght  into  prominence.  Industries  should  be  classified,  and 
the  right  of  incorporation  granted  to  one  class  and  denied  to 
another,  and  special  restrictions,  if  not  constant  supervision, 
should  be  exercised  over  such  industries  as  are  incorporated  be- 
fore we  can  again  reintroduce  into  this  modern,  complex 
machine-organized  industrial  society  the  conditions  favorable  to 
the  normal  working  of  the  beneficent  principle  of  competition. 

Whatever  may  be  said  upon  the  questions  thus  far  submitted, 
there  is  one  point  respecting  which  all  should  agree.  Industrial 
combinations,  whatever  their  form,  whatever  their  purpose,  what- 
ever their  explanation,  are  matters  of  public  concern.    It  is  said, 
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we  do  not  know  enough  of  this  new  foi*m  of  industrial  ol^ganlza* 
tion  to  judge  properly  respecting  it.  If  this  be  true,  and  if  on 
this  account  trusts  are  to  be  allowed  a  probationary  existence,  it 
is  the  plain  duty  of  government  to  hold  them  meantime  to  strict 
account.  The  statistician  should  be  pressed  into  service,  the 
keeping  of  books  should  be  regarded  as  of  paramount  importance, 
and  the  rule  according  to  which  accounts  are  kept  and  reports 
made  should  be  formulated  in  the  interest  of  investigation.  The 
propriety  of  this  suggestion  can  be  questioned  by  no  one.  If 
trusts  are  what  they  claim,  that  is  to  say,  the  vanguards  of  a  new 
industrial  organization  which  holds  within  itself  great  industrial 
benefits,  the  sooner  this  fact  is  recognized  by  the  public,  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  in  the 
extreme  application  of  this  form  of  organization,  the  government 
certainly  has  a  right  to  possess  itself  of  all  facts  necessary,  for  a 
judicious  opinion  and  for  effective  legislation.  It  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  should  the  states  make  provision  for 
an  interstate  organization  of  statistical  inquiry  and  confer  upon 
such  an  organization  adequate  authority  for  the  uniform  prose- 
cution of  its  investigation.  Where  competition  controls,  the 
govoriinient  may  safely  refrain  from  interference,  but  where  com- 
IHitition  is  excluded,  or  where  the  conditions  for  its  exercise  are 
such  as  to  give  one  competitor  an  advantage  over  anotlier,  noth- 
ing remains  but  public  supervision;  and,  I  repeat,  the  most 
important,  indeed  the  essential  agency  for  legislation  or  for  ad- 
ministrative supervision  is  a  tlioroughly  organized  bureau  of 
statistics  and  accounts  clothed  with  authority  over  the  auditing 
departments  of  these  industrial  associations. 

Permit  me  in  closing  to  pass  in  rapid  review  the  questions,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  presented,  which  underlie  the  problem  now 
claiming  your  attention.  It  was  first  suggested  that  industries 
diiler  in  their  fundamental  character  and  that  no  wise  policy  can 
be  adopted  until  those  which  are  naturally  monopolistic  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  which  by  nature  are  subject  to  competitive  con- 
trol. It  was,  in  the  second  place,  suggested  that  before  a  reason- 
able opinion  could  be  entertained  respecting  trusts  their  relation 
to  prices,  to  commercial  depressions,  as  also  their  influence  upon 
democracy,  should  be  clearly  grasped.  Turning,  then,  in  the 
third  place,  to  a  consideration  of  the  current  tendency  toward 
mono])oly  in  industries  which  naturally  are  subject  to  competi- 
tive control,  it  was  stated  that  the  explanation  of  this  tendency  is 
found  in  the  conditions  under  which  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  are  carried  on.  Three  of  these  conditions 
were  mentioned:  Firsts  the  lact  that  railways  do  di^ci\m\i\a.t^ 
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in  favor  of  large  shippers :  Second,  tliat  the  oxiension  of  commer- 
cial relations  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  has  resulted  in 
confusion  of  law  and  uncertainty  of  procedure — ^a  condition  espe- 
cially favorable  to  the  encouragement  of  great  interstate  indus- 
tries; third,  attention  was  called  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  laws  of  incorporation  as  one  of  the  elements  in  the  condi- 
tions by  which  trusts  are  fostered.  And  finally,  your  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  whatever  else  may  be  determined  upon, 
provision  should  be  made  by  the  states  for  an  efficient,  compre- 
hensive and  harmonious  control  over  the  auditing  departments  of 
such  industries  as  choose  the  trust  organization  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  business. 

The  question  before  this  convention  is  indeed  a  great  ques- 
tion. It  moves  in  many  directions  and  embraces  many  considera- 
tions. ■  It  is  at  bottom  a  question  of  social  theories  and  social 
ideas.  Its  vastness  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  observed  that 
its  judicious  treatment  \i'ill  result  in  securing  for  the  people  the 
advantages  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  past  century, 
while  to  ignore  it  or  to  fail  in  its  solution  would  result  in  prosti- 
tuting the  wealth  created  by  an  hundred  years  of  phenomenal 
development  to  the  service  of  a  class. 

DUDLEY  G.  WOOTEiSr. 

MonilKT  Texas  Lcgislatuiv. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Adams'  remarks,  the  chairman 
introduced  lion.  Dudley  Goodall  Wooten,  of  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture. Mr.  Wooten  was  the  first  speaker  on  the  uncompromising 
anti-trust  side  of  the  debate.  The  gallery  audience  was  in 
sympathy  with  his  views,  and,  carried  away  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  gifted  orator,  punctuated  his  address  with  salvo  after  salvo 
of  applause.     Mr.  Wooten  said: 

The  delegates  from  Texas  are  highly  sensi])le  of  ihe 
honor  of  having  one  of  their  nunibor  called  u])()n  to  address 
this  learned  and  representative  body  upon  the  first  day  of  its 
assembling.  It  is  I  believe  understood  that  this  day's  session 
shall  be  devoted  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  problem?  under 
consideration,  leaving  to  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  the  detailed  and  special  examination  of  tlie  various 
ph/ises^  of  the  subject.  I  therefore  feel  less  hesitation  in  respond- 
-«7^  ^o  the  call  made  upon  me  at  this  time,  and  in  the  remarks 
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that  T  shall  endeavor  to  submit  I  shall  attempt  to  merely  present 
in  outline  and  in  general  terms  the  views  entertained  by  my  peo- 
ple. In  what  I  shall  say  T  make  no  pretense  of  discussing  Tnists 
and  Monopolies  from  the  standpoint  of  an  economic  expert,  but 
prefer  rather  to  address  myself  to  the  broad  features  of  these 
combinations  and  the  principles  that  seem  to  me  to  underlie  their 
causes,  promote  their  consequences,  and  must  accomplish  their 
reformation  or  removal. 

We  come  from  a  state  whose  location,  area,  resources  and 
population,  in  our  judgment,  entitle  us  to  entertain  very  positive 
and  pertinent  convictions  upon  the  great  problems  that  have 
called  this  assembly  together,  and  which  will  hereafter  provoke 
the  learned  discussions  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  here  pres- 
ent. First  of  all,  we  afe  mainly  producers  of  raw  materials  and 
consumers  of  manufactured  products,  and  whatever  tends  to  ar- 
bitrarily control  the  prices  of  the  one  or  to  monopolize  the  output 
of  the  other  is  a  direct  injury  to  our  people  and  their  industrial 
fmrsuii?.  In  the  next  place,  aside  from  the  material  aspects  of 
the  subject  as  affecting  the  markets  in  wliich  we  buy  and  sell, 
we  believe  tliat  there  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  political  ethics 
and  governmental  science  involved  in  the  problems  unclor  discus- 
sion. We  believe  that  there  are  some  things  more  valuable,  more 
to  be  desired  and  more  worthy  to  be  contended  for  by  a  free  people 
thnn  mere  industrial  activity,  commercial  progress  or  the  accumu- 
lation of  worldly  wealth.  We  do  not  believe  in  that  school  of 
political  philosophy  that  despises  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
the  fafhers  of  English  and  American  liberty  and  law,  that  rejects 
as  antiquated  and  inadequate  the  great  precepts  and  principles  of 
a  venerable  jurisprudence  at  the  behest  of  niodern  niono])oly,  that 
salves  the  wounds  of  freedom  witli  the  oil  of  avarice,  and  con- 
dones a  constitutional  crime  with  the  argument  of  polf  and  greod. 

In  the  Constitution  under  which  we  in  Texas  live — handed 
down  to  us  ])y  the  heroes  of  the  Alamo  and  San  Jacinto — wo  are 
tau;rlit  that  "monopolies  are  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a  free  gov- 
^•rninent,  and  shall  never  be  allowed^':  and  we  adhere  with  unhesi- 
tating loyalty  to  both  the  lettor  and  the  spirit  of  that  declaration. 
In  thf  Federal  Constitution  under  which  we  all  live — handed 
down  to  us  all  by  the  heroes  of  Lexington  and  Saratoga  and  York- 
town — we  havebeen  taught  that  "all  righis  not  delegated  to  the 
Fnitod  States  nor  prohibited  to  the  Slates,  are  reserved  to  the 
people";  and  among  the  most  valuable  of  those  reserved  rights  we 
e-iteom  the  traditional  freedom  of  trado,  contract  and  labor  that  has 
been  cherished  and  defended  by  Anglo-Saxon  yeomen  in  every  age 
since  their  historj  began,    Nnw  wcvo  than  tbatj^ll.  CVmitJiWi, 


accepting  in  good  faith  that  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion which  the  heroic  legions  of  the  South  resisted  unto  death  on 
a  thousand  battlefields,  we  believe  that  ^^either  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude,  except  as  punishment  for  crime,  shall  exist  in 
the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction*';  and 
we  confidently  assert  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  bondage 
being  rapidly  imposed  upon  the  toil  and  talents  of  seventy  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  by  the  syndicated  wealth  of  a  few  great 
corporate  monopolies,  is  more  dire  and  dangerous  than  the  slavery 
that  once  bowed  the  heads  und  burdened  the  backs  of  four  mil- 
lions of  Southern  black  men. 

And  above  and  beyond  these  great  written  guarantees  of  equal- 
ity and  justice,  we  look  to  the  lessons  of  history  and  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  experience.  When  we  are  told  that  the  spirit  of 
commercial  combination  promises  golden  rewards  to  the  present 
tendencies  of  our  economic  system,  we  remember  that  no  republic 
has  ever  survived  the  mercenary  despotism  of  merchants  and 
money-changers.  We  recall  the  fate  of  that  little  group  of  Ital- 
ian states  whose  political  institutions  were  wrecked  by  the  touch 
of  commercial  greed  and  whose  republican  freedom  vanished  be- 
fore the  breath  t)f  commercial  ambition.  Their  glittering  frag- 
ments strewed  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  like  shattered 
baubles  as  soon  as  their  commerce  became  mightier  than  their 
constitutions,  and  their  shipping  more  potent  than  their  states- 
manship. We  recollect  that  from  the  day  the  Saxon  set  his  sway 
on  British  shores,  through  all  his  successive  conquests  and  assimi- 
lations of  Celtic,  Danish  and  T^orman  invaders,  the  on^  virtue 
that  made  him  strong  and  kept  him  free  and  proved  him  trium- 
phant was  his  invincible  loyalty  to  the  genius  of  that  liberty  that 
springs  from  the  soil  and  that  civilization  that  centers  in  the 
rights  and  aspirations  of  the  individual  man.  And  we  reflect  to- 
day that,  although  the  sails  of  imperial  Britain  whiten  every  sea, 
while  her  commercial  activity  stirs  every  port  and  dominates  half 
the  globe,  yet  she  has  preserved  the  immemorial  virtues  of  her 
Saxon  lineage.  The  source  of  all  her  strength  and  the  citadel  of 
all  her  civilization  are  still  housed  beneath  the  roofs  of  her  sturdy 
yeomanrv,  proud  of  their  natural  rights  and  tenacious  of  their 
inherited  freedom.  The  commerce  of  the  world  has  made  her 
glorious  and  rich,  but  the  independent  citizenship  of  her  personal 
subjects  sustains  the  fabric  of  her  national  power, — 

"Broad  bas'd  upon  hor  people's  will, 
And  compass'd  by  the  inviolate  sea." 

Coming  to  this  Western  World,  we  remember  the  fortitude 
and engacity  that  founded  this  republic  upon  the  same  great  tra- 
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ditions  of  civil  and  political  rights  that  had  glorified  the  centuries 
of  Englisli  constitutional  growth,  but  framed  its  institutions 
along  yet  broader  and  freer  lines.  We  love  to  recall  that  Wash- 
ington warned  his  countrymen  against  the  dangerous  seductions 
of  commercial  power  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  consuming 
wealth;  that  he  commended  to  them  the  frugal-  methods  and  easy 
paths  of  individual  enterprise,  and,  with  his  last  breath,  bade 
them  beware  the  encroaching  tyranny  of  ambitious  greed.  We 
admire  the  intrepid  radicalism  and  daring  democracy  of  Jeffer- 
son when  he  proclaimed  that  he  "would  rather  see  the  whole  earth 
reduced  to  a  single  pair  and  them  free,  than  to  behold  a  populous 
world  groaning  beneath  the  exactions  of  privileged  monopoly.'* 
We  recollect  that  the  elder  Adams  said  that  "the  highest  ideals 
of  political  perfection  are  not  compatible  with  the  selfish  stan- 
dards of  material  prosperity,"  and  that  Webster  declared  that 
"the  deadliest  canker  that  can  attack  the  heart  of  the  nation  is 
the  corroding  disease  of  commercial  avarice." 

J^ine  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  this  cumulative  creed 
of  political  philosophy  comes  down  to  us  from  the  lips  and  lives  of 
all  our  sages,  heroes  and  statesmen,  and  is  verified  in  every  step 
and  stage  of  our  national  career. 

In  the  face  of  such  lessons  and  such  authority  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  dissent  from  the  academic  arguments  that  seek  to  reason 
away  our  faith  and  history,  and  to  repudiate  utterly  the  scholastic 
speculation  that  would  silence  the  voices  of  our  wisest  patriots 
and  reverse  the  judgments  of  our  soundest  jurists.  The  academic 
element  has  never  been  friendly  to  practical  freedom  nor  con- 
tributed sensibly  to  the  solution  of  any  great  social  or  political 
problem,  and  its  attitude  in  this  discussion  is  in  line  with  its 
historic  assumption  of  authority  without  wisdom  and  counsel 
without  sympathy. 

Remembering  and  revering  these  ancient  and  approved  prin- 
ciples and  precepts,  we  must  be  allowed  to  believe  that  the  mod- 
ern trust  and  its  more  modern  successor — the  consolidated  corpo- 
rate monopoly — are  the  practical  realization  of  the  commercial 
spirit  in  its  most  despotic  form;  that  they  represent  in  crystall- 
ized and  perfected  triumph  the  concentrated  evils  that  have  been 
resisted  by  our  ancestors  and  denounced  by  our  laws  and  tradi- 
tions since  Anglican  freedom  had  its  birth  and  American  institu- 
tions began  their  growth. 

Developing  under  the  frown  of  judicial  disfavor,  tlie  modem 
trust  has  passed  from  the  loose  and  imperfect  combination  of 
affiliated  porporations  until  it  issues  in  the  coudens^ed  ?avd  ciOTX- 
Bolidated  uwon  of  huge  capitalized  monopolies  undei  ou^  e\v^i\.^t 
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and  a  centralized  control.  Their  ftmdamental  purposes  are  to 
reduce  expenses  by  lowering  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  minimiz- 
ing the  cost  of  labor,  and  concentrating  the  expenditure  of  energy 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass;  to  destroy  competition  by 
absorbing  all  rival  industries,  squeezing  out  the  small,  coercing 
the  weak  and  amalgamating  the  strong;  to  monopolize  and  con- 
trol trade  and  industry  by  absolutely  dominating  the  market  and 
subsidizing  or  terrorizing  the  free  and  normal  course  of  com- 
merce, transportation  and  labor.  These  are  the  avowed  and 
undisguised  objects  of  every  gHeat  manufacturing  and  commercial 
syndicate  of  the  age.  They  seek  to  justify  their  operations  on 
the  plausible  ground  that  they  improve  the  quality  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  manufactured  products,  reduce  the  j^rices  to  the 
consumer,  save  money,  time  and  labor  to  the  customer,  and  add 
to  the  aggregate  wealth  and  prosperity  of  tlic  country.  It  might 
be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  some  of  these  conten- 
tions are  true,  while  the  monopoly  is  perfecting  the  machinery  of 
its  despotism,  but  ultimately  none  of  them  is  true  or  possible  in 
the  nature  of  things.  But  suppose  some  of  these  things  to  be  cor- 
rectly stated;  are  there  no  other  factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
problem?  At  what  and  whose  expense  are  these  much  praised 
results  attained?  At  the  expense  of  the  producer  of  the  raw 
materials,  whose  products  are  forced  upon  the  market  at  ruinous 
prices;  at  the  expense  of  discharged  employees  and  laborers, 
whose  places  are  filled  by  fewer  hands  or  improved  machinery, 
whose  wages  cease,  whose  families  must  starve  or  steal  or  join  the 
great  army,  of  tramps  and  paupers,  whose  crimes  and  penury  are 
the  shame  and  the  menace  of  the  republic;  at  the  ex])en8e  of  the 
toil  and  enterprise  of  every  honest  competitor,  who  is  driven  out  of 
business  by  the  combination  or  closed  up  by  forcible  absorption; 
at  the  expense  of  every  customer  who  is  compelled  to  handle  the 
tiust  goods  upon  arbitrary  terms  and  at  such  profits  as  the  syndi- 
cate may  prescribe ;  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  public,  which  is 
sooner  or  later  left  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  such  exactions  as 
the  triumphant  monopoly  may  dictate.  And  who  is  benefited 
thereby?  The  few  fortunate  em])loyees  who  are  able  to  retain 
their  employment  under  the  new  system ;  the  speculators  in  the 
watered  stock  that  was  floated  at  the  inception  of  the  enterprise 
and  which  has  become  valuable  by  the  manipulations  of  the 
monopoly;  and  the  limited  number  of  promoters  who  have 
amassed  millions  of  money  by  the  scheme  that  defrauded,  impov- 
erished and  enslaved  millions  of  men.  Wealth  and  prosperity 
and  a  YnmiciS.  de/^ee  of  happiness  have  perhaps  blessed  a  few  sel- 
£sh  incorporators  and  their  more  selfish  lamiliea,  while  poverty, 
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discontent,  despair  and  the  bitterness  of  mined  hopes  and  homes 
have  darkened  the  minds  and  desolated  the  hearts  of  countless 
thousands  of  honest,  industrious,  aspiring  citizens  of  a  free 
republic. 

This  is  merely  the  material  side  of  the  picture,  but  to  describe 
it  is  to  announce  it  as  a  drama  of  wrong  and  woe.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  grievous  injustice  and  inequality  of  any  political  system 
that  permits  such  a  monstrous  perversion  of  all  the  traditions  of 
our  liberties  and  laws.  To  recite  the  outlines  of  English  and 
American  constitutional  history  is  to  denounce  in  every  line  and 
landmark  the  whole  origin,  operation  and  consequences  of  the 
modern  commercial  and  industrial  trust. 

Entertaining  as  we  do  these  deliberate  and  decided  convic- 
tions, there  is  in  our  view  of  the  matter  but  one  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem loft  open  for  discussion,  and  that  is  how  best  to  remedy  the 
evil  and  remove  its  causes.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  there 
may  well  be  differences  of  opinion  among  those  otherwise  agreed 
u]um  the  propositions  just  advanced.  Wlien  we  come  to  devise 
and  to  enforce  remedies  against  these  disastrous  agencies,  we 
r-on front  a  diiricult  and  delicate  question  of  both  law  and  fact. 
It  involves  vested  rights,  the  obligations  of  contract,  the  im- 
munities and  privilege.^  of  citizenf^hip,  and  tlie  intricate  meehan- 
i>m  of  trade  and  economics.  Bnt  these  are  mere  details  of 
method  and  reform.  We  prefer  at  this  time  to  brush  them  aside 
and  go  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.  If  we  may  find  the 
germs  that  give  vitality  to  the  whole  system  of  syndicated  mcm- 
opoly  and  combined  capital,  it  ouglit  to  be  possible  to  contrive 
means  for  their  extermination  or  control. 

The  courts  of  the  country  have  uniformly  and  correctly  lield 
tli'it.  but  for  the  existence  and  method^  of  private  corporations, 
trusts  and  monopolies  in  their  present  form  could  not  exist  for  an 
hour.  The  loose  and  risky  methods  of  personal  enterprise,  the 
h'gal  limitations  and  vici?>!itudes  of  individual  investments,  and 
the  motives  of  selfish  caution  that  control  the  actions  of  men  or 
firms  engaged  in  business  on  their  own  responsibility,  all  render 
i"  impossible  for  great  industrial  and  commercial  monopolies  to  be 
built  up  in  that  way.  It  is  only  by  the  corporation,  with  its 
]»efuliar  and  artificial  attributes,  that  trusts  and  trade  combina- 
tions can  be  successfully  carried  out.  Here,  then,  we  havo  the 
root  of  the  evil,  and  here,  too,  we  are  again  confronted  with  a 
pn»found  question  of  political  and  governmental  science.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  question  of  trusts  is  not  a  political  ques- 
tion. We  beg  to  say  that  it  is,  of  all  other  questions  of  the  age, 
fundamentally  and  essentially  n  />oJitical  one.   Its  d\scw^^\ou  wA 
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solution  involve  the  vitals  of  our  whole  political  system  and  insti- 
tutions. They  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  first  principles 
and  practical' philosophy  of  republican  government. 

The  trust  and  its  parent,  the  private  corporation,  are  radically 
opposed  to  that  individualism  whose  full  and  free  exercise  is  the 
basis  of  all  democratic  forms  of  government.  The  predicate 
upon  which  are  laid  the  whole  theory  and  argument  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  and  the  provisions  of  our  Constitutions, 
state  and  federal,  is  the  inalienable  and  indestructible  sovereignty 
of  individual  manhood  and  natural  citizenship.  Wlien  it  is  de- 
clared that  "All  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,^'  we  are  to  understand  natural 
men,  with  the  sentiments,  sympathies,  aspirations,  hopes  and 
limitations  of  human  nature.  When  it  is  said  that  all  rights  not 
otherwise  disposed  of  in  the  Constitution  are  "reserved  to  the 
people,"  we  must  believe  that  the  fathers  of  the  Union  meant  a 
real  people,  created  by  Divine  power,  embodying  the  instincts, 
attributes  and  capabilities  breatlied  into  man  by  his  Maker — 
loving  freedom,  despising  despotism,  responsive  to  the  impulses 
of  patriotism,  bound  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  the  motives 
of  generosity,  dutiful  to  the  obligations  of  humanity  here  and 
conscious  of  an  everlasting  responsibility  hereafter.  Upon  no 
other  kind  of  foundation  can  a  free  and  stable  government  stand; 
of  no  other  kind  of  citizenship  can  a  prosperous  republic  be  com- 
posed. 

And  yet,  within  the  past  fifty  years,  there  has  grown  up  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Constitution  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
courts,  congresses  and  legislatures,  a  new  and  dangerous  innova- 
tion upon  the  original  conceptions  of  the  framers  of  our  institu- 
tions. Side  by  side  with  the  natural  man  created  by  God,  there 
has  arisen  an  artificial  person,  eonroived  by  the  mischievous 
ingenuity  of  mercantile  greed,  created  bv  the  capricious  Icoripla- 
tion  of  human  assemblies,  protected  by  the  fictions  of  fallible  tri- 
bunals, vested  with  nractical  immortal itv,  endowed  with  every 
attribute,  power  and  function  that  may  belonsr  to  the  natural  per- 
son, and  exempt  from  every  limitation,  influence  and  restraint 
that  render  human  nature  honest,  charitable,  generous  and  con- 
scientious. And,  worst  of  all,  bv  the  verv  nature  of  their  consti- 
tutions and  the  opportunities  of  their  artificial  methods,  and  the 
capacifv  which  they  en-joy  for  indefinite  combinations  of  power 
and  illimitable  acquisitions  of  wealth,  these  cold  and  calculating: 
creatures  of  the  law.  thouprh  few  in  numbers  as  compared  -with  the 
mi^rhiv  mass  of  the  true  citizenship  of  the  country,  have  been 
euflbJod  to  engross  the  bulk  of  the  national  resources,  to  dominate 
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the  popular  will,  and  to  dwarf  and  paralyze  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual  manhood  of  the  republic. 

Forty  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  declared  that  this  republic 
could  not  exist  ''half  slave  and  half  free,"  and  the  titanic  struggle 
of  a  four  years'  war  vindicated  the  prophetic  wisdom  of  his 
declaration. 

Would  that  some  second  Lincoln  could  arise,  with  the  sublime 
courage  and  majestic  patriotism  of  that  splendid  seer,  to  tell  this 
generation  of  Americans  that  the  Union  cannot  endure  nor  its 
freedom  be  insured  half  composed  of  natural  citizenship  and  half 
of  artificial  citizenship.  Nay,  the  condition  is  even  worse  than 
that.  Under  the  sinister  conditions  brought  about  by  the  inordi- 
nate growth  and  overshadowing  power  of  private  corporations, 
the  division  is  not  even  in  equal  porticTns,  for  the  government- 
created  citizens  completely  dominate  their  natural  rivals  and 
crush  out  the  divinity  and  tlie  manhood  of  the  individual  sover- 
eigns of  the  nation.  Not  satisfied  with  the  inequality  that  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  tliese  artificial  creatures  of  law  and 
license,  the  government  itself  has  established  and  maintained  a 
system  of  tarifi!  laws  avowedly  framed  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
these  unnatural  giants  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  artificial 
immimities  and  franchises  conferred  upon  corporate  citizenship 
by  legislation  and  judicial  favor  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
protective  duties  levied  and  enforced  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
incorporated  monopoly  at  the  expense  of  the  independent  and 
unprotected  industries  of  personal  enterprise.  The  tariff  has 
enabled  the  corporations  to  establish  and  solidify  their  despotism 
by  forty  years  of  legalized  plunder  of  the  people,  and  to-day  it 
hides  behind  them  as  behind  the  breastworks  its  own  iniquities 
Iiave  erected. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  all  efforts  to  curtail  and  control 
trusts  and  monopolies  must  be  directed  in  our  judgment.  The 
germ  of  the  syndicated  system  is  the  ])rivate  cor[)oration  and  its 
favored  privileges, and  these  must  be  shorn  of  their  hurtful  power. 
Legislation  of  a  radical  kind  is  necessary,  and  the  nature  of  our 
governmental  institutions  points  the  way  for  pro])er  and  effective 
laws  on  this  subject.  Our  government  is  a  dual  system,  partly 
fed«.Tal  and  ])artl y  state,  and  all  action,  to  be  practical  and  success- 
ful, must  com|»rehend  a  harmonious  co-o])eratinn  of  both  the  fed- 
eral and  the  state  authorities.  In  the  economy  conteinplatod  by 
the  founders  of  the  republic  it  was  intended  that  whore  the  states 
failed  by  reason  of  local  restrictions,  the  federal  power  should  sup- 
plement their  sovereignty  over  all  matters  of  universal  concern, 
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and  tills  proMcm  calls  for  the  higliest  and  widest  exercise  of  all 
the  jiiriscliction  of  the  states  and  the  Union. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  commercial  traffic  and  industrial  trade 
of  the  union  is  interstate  commerce,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  governraei;t  alone,  and  subject  also  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  by  reason  of  the  diverse  citizenship  of  the 
parties  engaged.  Properly  speaking  the  whole  subject  of  corpo- 
rations engaged  in  interstate  business  ought  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  federal  authority  for  that  reason,  but  in  order  to 
accomplish  tliat  end  there  must  first  be  concert  of  action  and  har- 
mony of  j)olicy  and  sentiment  on  tlie  subject.  For  the  several 
states  to  do  anything  effective  and  valuable  they  must  co-operate. 
If  tlicre  be  need  for  unifonn  statutes  on  marriage  and  divorce, 
wills,  insolvency  and  otlier  similar  interests  in  which  the  entire 
country  has  a  common  and  identical  share,  tlien  certainly  there  is 
need  for  it  on  this  the  most  vital  question  that  affects  the*  pros- 
perity, liappiness  and  freedom  of  the  republic  at  large.  It  was 
this  consideration  that  induced  the  governor  of  Texas  to  call  the 
meeting  of  governors  and  attorney-generals  which  will  convene  in 
St.  Louis  next  week,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  harmonious 
and  united  plan  of  legislation  will  be  agreed  upon  by  them.  If 
we  are  asked  along  what  lines  this  universal  and  uniform  legisla- 
tion shall  be  framed,  then  we  unhesitatingly  answer  tliat  it  should 
be  in  tlie  direction  of  limiting  the  purposes  for  which  private  cor- 
porations shall  be  chartered,  so  as  to  reduce  their  number,  and  by 
limiting  also  tlie  amount  of  capital  stock  for  which  a  company 
may  be  incorporated  so  as  to  curtail  tlieir  enormous  power  to 
amass  undue  wealth  and  exercise  despotic  control  over  the  com- 
merce, industry  and  policies  of  the  nation. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  the  age  that  no 
sort  of  ])rivate  enterj)rise  can  be  inaugurated  without  the  artificial 
aids  of  incorporation.  The  original  and  normal  purpose  for 
which  corporations  were  intended  was  to  enable  those  things  to  be 
done  tliat  were  of  such  magnitude  that  individual  effort  and  capi- 
tal could  not  successfully  manage  them,  and  yet  were  of  such 
utility  and  public  importance  as  to  be  proper  and  desirable  to 
exist.  In  other  words,  they  were  only  meant  for  enterprises  of  a 
quasi-public  chararter.  Corporations  for  ])rivate  profit  are  in 
themselves  essentially  vicious  and  inconsistent  with  that  equality 
of  right  and  absence  of  special  privilege  guaranteed  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  free  republic,  but  if  they  must  exist  then  they  should 
be  limited  to  as  few  purposes  as  possible,  and  their  capital  stock 
should  never  be  beyond  that  which  a  fair  and  reasonable  conduct 
ofpr'ivfito  business  requires.     It  is  folly  to  complain  of  trusts  and 
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suppress  pools  and  combinations  between  several  corporations, 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  formation  of  single  corporations 
with  larger  capital  than  any  syndicate  yet  known.  The  fact  is  all 
such  consolidated  corporate  enterprises  are  simply  trusts  in  dis- 
guise, they  are  so  declared  by  the  recent  Texas  statute,  and  they 
ought  to  be  rendered  impossible  by  allowing  no  company  to  be 
chartered  for  any  other  than  a  quasi-public  purpose  with  a  capital 
authorized  beyond  a  reasonable  amount  commensurate  with  the 
equality  between  natural  and  artificial  citizenship  and  industry. 
These  are  the  lines  along  which  we  believe  that  the  remedy  lies, 
so  far  as  the  states  can  furnish  and  apply  that  remedy. 

But  the  burden  of  this  great  work  can  not  and  ought  not  to 
bo  thrown  entirely  upon  the  states.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  and  his 
presumable  familiarity  with  trusts  in  their  natural  habitat,  we 
believe  that  the  federal  government  both  can  and  should  assume 
the  initiative  in  the  piovement  to  suppress  and  restrain  these 
great  corporate  monopolies.  First  of  all,  it  can  and  should  dis- 
solve the  iniquitous  partnership  that  exists  between  trusts  and 
syndicated  wealth,  by  abolishing  the  tariff  system  that  has  been 
the  most  prolific  and  profitable  adjunct  the  trusts  and  monopolies 
have  had  for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  It  is  useless  and  dishonest 
to  denounce  these  oppressive  and  unjust  combinations  and  aggres- 
sions on  the  part  of  commercial  and  industrial  capital,  while  the 
government  itself  is  promoting  and  sustaining  them  by  its  revenue 
system  and  adding  to  their  strength  by  the  legalized  plunder  of 
the  people.  The  day  that  witnesses  the  withdrawal  of  the  sus- 
taining arm  of  the  federal  tariff  from  the  unlawful  combines  and 
trusts  of  the  country,  will  witness  the  most  signal  and  signifieant 
movement  possible  toward  their  extinction.  In  the  next  i)lace, 
Congress  can  prevent  all  corporations  connected  with  monopolies 
and  trusts  from  engaging  in  interstate  commerce.  Of  this  power 
and  duty  on  the  part  of  our  federal  legislature  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  the  moment  it  is  exercised  the  main  support  and 
means  of  despotism  over  the  trade  of  the  union  by  these  combina- 
tions will  have  been  destroyed.  And  finally,  if  it  shall  become 
necessary  and  the  states  can  arrive  at  a  harmonious  and  united 
line  of  policy  on  the  subject,  the  federal  authority  can  assume 
entire  control  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business, 
issuing  them  their  charters,  limiting  their  ca]utal  ?toek,  curtiiil- 
ing  the  purposes  for  which  ihey  may  exist  and  enforcing  upon 
them  the  most  rigid  and  exact  com])lianee  with  tlie  rights  of  the 
public  and  the  freedom  of  the  citizen.  This  no  doubt  might  re- 
quire an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  if  that  is  the  only 
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Way  the  desired  end  can  be  attained  the  people  will  eventually 
indorse  it. 

By  these  two  means — state  and  federal  legislation  combining 
to  reduce  the  number,  power  and  privileges  of  private  corpora- 
tions— ^the  rapid  growth  and  menacing  tyranny  of  the  corporate 
monopolies  can  be  controlled  and  restrained,  but  in  no  other  that 
we  can  perceive.  The  methods  suggested  may  appear  radical  an<l 
revolutionary  to  some,  but  the  time  has  come  when  the  country 
must  face  the  crisis  and  solve  it  conscientiously,  courageously  and 
completely,  unless  wc  are  to  surrender  those  principles  for  which 
the  union  was  formed  and  without  which  it  is  not  worth  preserv- 
ing. The  qualities  of  all  others  required  in  this  conflict  between 
the  just  and  equal  rights  of  the  masses  against  the  classes,  be- 
tween the  independent  freedom  of  individual  enterprise  and  cor- 
porate monopoly,  between  republican  institutions  of  liberty  and 
law  and  syndicated  combinations  of  mercenary  power,  are  the 
qualities  for  which  our  ancestors,  English  and  American,  have 
always  vindicated  their  charaoteristic  loyalty.  Devotion  to  man- 
hood rather  than  money,  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  free 
institutions  rather  than  a  servile  worship  of  mere  material  ideals, 
to  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  citizen  in  his  personal  relations 
rather  than  the  grandeur  and  power  of  collective  might.  If  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  is  to  con- 
tinue in  this  republic,  then  we  must  place  national  righteousness 
above  national  wealth,  ethics  above  economics,  political  principles 
above  poeuniarv  profit,  the  Constitution  above  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  To  do  the?e  things  at  this  time  and  under  the  over- 
shadowing menace  of  established  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
ditions will  require  a  degree  of  courage  and  constancy  never  be- 
fore demanded  by  any  crisis  that  has  arisen  in  the  history  of  the 
nation. 

The  glory  and  fascination  of  war  and  strenuous  struggle  for 
the  life  of  the  government  as  our  people  understood  it  have  made 
heroic  the  annals  of  the  past  and  shed  luster  upon  the  foriitude, 
loyalty  and  self-sacrifice  of  evers'  section  of  the  union.  But  in 
this  struggle  the  cold  and  calculating  spirit  of  avarice  and  artifi- 
cial ambitions  will  combat  the  patriotism  and  fidelity  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  seductions  of  wealth,  the  corruptions  of  mercenary  greed, 
the  pampered  power  of  government-created  and  government-pro- 
tected monopolies,  the  plausible  arguments  of  scholaMic  specula- 
tion and  the  sordid  schemes  of  venal  state«;manship  will  all  be 
arrayed  against  the  plain  and  practical  traditions  and  principles 
of  our  institutions  and  our  inherited  love  of  freedom  and  justice. 
So  far  as  the  men  of  my  state  are  concorned  they  are  ready  for  the 


conflict  and  will  not  be  found  to  falter  in  its  prosecution.  We 
have  not  forgotten  the  heroic  periods  of  our  own  history.  We 
remember  now  as  did  the  soldiers  of  San  Jacinto  the  splendid 
tragedy  of  the  Alamo  and  Goliad.  We  recall  the  names  of  our 
earlier  worthies,  and  as  we  recollect  how  they  faced  the  physical 
despotism  of  an  empire  in  arms  against  a  handful  of  hardy  pio- 
neers, we  are  not  afraid  that  our  citizenship  of  tliis  age  will  be 
less  sturdy  and  valiant  in  the  great  moral,  social  and  political 
battle  that' now  confronts  the  whole  Union.  Texas  will  make 
good  her  right  to  wear  the  heritage  of  ber  illustrious  past,  and  will 
be  found  standing  by  the  side  of  all  the  states  in  the  endeavor  to 
-rescue  the  labor  and  enterprise  and  freedom  of  our  whole  country 
from  the  paralytic  grasp  of  monopoly  and  greed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Wooten  was  given  an 
ovation,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  the  chairman  was 
able  to  introduce  William  Fortune,  President  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Commerce,  who  made  an  earnest  plea  for  conserva- 
tive procedure  as  a  more  hopeful  course  than  the  application  of 
revolutionary  or  too  radical  measures  to  an  evolutionary  problem. 
lie  suggested  the  danger  capital  may  bring  to  itself  by  heedless 
abuse  of  its  power,  and  indicated  the  importance  to  it  of  seeking 
proper  regulations  which  will  make  trust  methods  acceptable 
rather  than  obnoxious  to  the  people  by  whose  ])erraissiou  and  tol- 
eration only  can  their  existence  continue.  His  speech  was  a  plea 
for  the  practicable  rather  than  theoretical  approach  to  the  subject, 
which,  in  its  present  stage,  the  speaker  believed  to  be  too  imma- 
ture to  give  basis  for  conclusive  judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  either 
its  harmful  or  beneficial  eltects.  He  said  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks : 

WILLIAM  FORTUNE. 

President  Indiana  St»ite  BohhI  of  Commerce. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization  we  have  advanced  step  by  step 
in  methods  of  co-operation.  In  various  ways  the  great  institu- 
tions of  the  world  have  been  wrought  by  union  of  effort.  The  in- 
stinct of  association  has  made  society,  the  sympathy  of  aspiration 
has  made  the  church,  appreciation  of  preparation  of  the  individ- 
ual for  the  duties  of  life  has  brought  to  us  our  educational  system, 
men  have  been  rallied  into  armies  to  fight  for  common  cause,  and 
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on  tliL'  Jrin^iinl  for  ce|Uii1  rights  of  alt  in  tlie  pursuit  of  liappm&s^ 
is  l}a^t*(l  the  ^^rratest  govemm^nt  of  the  world.  These,  our  cher* 
i.^hed  in^tilntiims,  ImvL*  h^en  made  possible  by  methods  of  co- 
oi>eratifM>,  and  jiiitriots  do  not  cry  out  against  them,  but  well  we 
know  tlial  lh(/y  would  not  be  hdd  as  eherished  institutions  if 
there  wn^  augtit  biii  Lommou  good  m  their  aims, 

St€?p  by  stufi,  the  tendency  for  ages  has  been  tow*ard 
inr^re^i^p  oT  or^^aTiiZi/r]  forces.  In  eorae  of  its  differentiations 
tills  tpudt^ii r-y  was  first  resisted,  then  encouraged  and  fos- 
trn'd  as  a  rif:jf){f[]]  means  of  advancing  human  welfare  where  the 
iiulividiial  siiilVrcd  from  single-handed  strife  against  the  com- 
jHtilivp  systnu.  Tlte  evolution  of  organization  has  canied  us 
nipidly  tlMnii»i:l(  ditti-n  nt  forms  of  progress  and  co-operative  ben- 
ofii'i  Tiii%  all  (d"  u'hieli  we  have  regarded  with  more  of  approbation 
than  M|"prcheTision.  Imt  now  when  we  are  confronted  with  vast 
develo|niicnts,  whieli  have  eome  by  natural  processes  from  social, 
indu^tritil  and  ecoiiofido  tendencies j  we  awaken  to  the  discovery 
t])iit  we  iiave  been  nniTimg  \nth  our  eyes  shut.  A  startled  cry 
of  <'!Mn,L''er  alit^ad  ecdnu'c  (nrr  Hie  hnid.  ami  in  the  first  flu^h  of 
excited  feeling-  iliere  is  a  a'eneral  demand  from  the  ]>eo])lc  for  pro- 
tective measures.  Tliis  demand  comes  too  late  to  check  the  ten- 
dencies wliieli  liave  gatluTcd  irresistihlt^  force  from  the  sources 
of  their  rise  and  too  early  for  the  formafion  of  unerring  judgment 
a-  to  wliat  may  best  he  (h)ne.  For  tlie  instant  we  stand  as  helpless 
before  tlie  va-t  ]u;ohlem  as  the  spectator  of  a  |)assiug  cyclone.  We 
regard  it  with  alarm,  we  exjM^'t  to  find  de-ti'uction  and  wreckage 
in  the  ])ath  it  sweeps,  hut  we  kiunv  that  all  will  not  fall  victims  to 
the  mighty  jiowcr  of  its  ])assing. 

A  ]tau<e  for  investigation  will  alffU'd  the  best  pre|»aration  for 
avru'ting  whatevor  may  he  the  dangers  of  the  future.  If  then*  is 
good  ean.-e  foi'  the  ju'escnt  alarm  it  i-  we]]  to  know  as  definitely 
as  |>o^-il)]('  tlie  extent  of  tlie  harm  and  how  it  is  wrought.  When 
this  is  cIpiii-Iv  (K't'TniiTUMl  we  will  kiiow  hrittM'  what  to  do  to  eradi- 
cate the  e\  iN  and  hreak  the  ])ower  that  now  terrific-  ere  it  touches 
])eo|)!c.  1'hc  clamor  raised  hy  |>olilicians  may  carry  them  into 
oHlce.  hill  too  often  it  ha<  no  otlier  result  to  warrant  faith  in  it  as 
a  uiean^  of  -olving  a  great  pi-ohjein.  A  rn-h  of  legislation  is  apt 
to  he  a-  iuelTeetiia!  as  the  jtreniatiire  and  mi-direeled  fiiv  of  troops 
wh<»  i ml i -erectly  altaek  l»ef(U"e  th(>v  discover  tlie  p  •'^ition.  ami  force 
of  (lie  eiieiiiv.  Aluch  of  triuh  may  ])e  rcvealcfl  or  indicated  in  the 
diMU.^-i«'n-  ai  this  eon\  eni  i<>]!,  ;nul  tlier<'  will  he  much  of  hel]d'ul 
ihoii.Lihl  a']\aiieed  to  lead  (he  wav  to  sound  ce)nelu-ioiis,  hut  there 
i-  ri.-k  of  falling  into  seriou-'  error  if  we  a>-unu'  that  at  this  stage 
oi'  a})|)ro;ic]i  to  the  evolutionary  problem  before  us,  it  is  possible  to 


know  all  that  should  he  known,  as  the  hasis  of  an  adequately  com- 
prehensive doctrine  applicahle  to  commercial  comhinations. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  both  good  and  evil  in  the  present 
operations  of  the  trust  scheme.  In  the  good  features  there  is 
enduring  vitality;  it  is  the  evil  that  the  people  will  seek  to  elimi- 
nate, and  there  is  nothing  surer  than  that  in  this  they  will  ulti- 
mately succeed.  Methods  of  co-operation  which  will  inure  fairly 
to  the  benefit  of  any  set  of  men  will  not,  when  understood,  be 
obnoxious  to  the  public;  but  when,  through  selfishness  and  greed, 
there  is  a  perversion  of  these  methods  that  results  in  fraud,  in 
oppression  of  or  exactions  from  one  class  for  the  illegitimate 
advantage  of  another  class,  there  is  manifestly  need  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  restraining  power  of  government  in  the  maintenance . 
of  equitable  relations  between  the  people.  Common  justice  and 
morality  demand  this.  A  government  by  the  people  will  not  fail 
to  protect  the  people  in  their  rights.  Dishonesty  in  capitalization 
and  practices  which  violate  good  morals,  must,  like  other  criminal 
acts,  be  brought  under  governmental  restraint.  It  will  be  folly 
to  undertake  reckless  warfare  for  the  annihilation  of  trusts,  but 
the  claws  of  the  monster,  if  that  it  be,  can  be  cut,  and,  under  the 
restraining  influences  of  good  regulations,  this  Behemoth,  biggest 
bom  of  commerce,  may  become  a  docile,  harmless  and  really 
amiable  family  pet.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  regulations  can 
be  reasonably  established  which  will  eliminate  individual  hard- 
ships. We  know  that  economic  progress  has  ever  boon  pitiless  in 
its  sacrifices,  and  that  in  its  conflict  witli  human  industry  its 
advance  cannot  long  be  hindered.  Tliis  humanitarian  cry  again-t 
the  individual  hardships  of  trusts,  however  distressing  it  may  be 
and  however  much  it  may  appeal  to  sympathy,  will  not  be  more 
effectual  than  has  been  the  outcry  for  tlie  same  reason  agaiiist 
labor-saving  machinery  and  methods.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
power  of  regulation  can  l)e  effectively  exorcised  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  application  of  fundanu^ntal  moral  principles  for  the 
protection  of  rights  of  men  and  in  the  interest  of  public  policy. 
Economic  operation  is  in  itself  an  inexorable  law.  Theories  of 
revolutionary  effect  may  be  helpful  indications  of  what  may  ulti- 
mately come,  but,  in  wise  procedure,  the  first  stops  should  bo  in 
the  direction  of  experimental  test  of  powers  that  have  served  us 
well  in  the  past.  More  radical  measures  w^ll  come  if  necessary, 
but,  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  can  any  careful  thinker 
say  that  this  problem,  now  in  its  evolutionary  stages,  can  best  be 
solved  by  revolutionary  measures?  Is  it  not  bettor  to  patiently 
seek  to  apply  practicable  thought  to  the  correction  of  natural 
tendencies?    Jf  radical  measure?  should  become  necessary  their 


ftnccess  will  be  hastened  by  preceding  failure  in  reasonable  efforts, 
as  history  proves  in  th^  instances  of  prreat  changes  brought  about 
in  the  past.     A  wise  radical  is  first  a  patient  conservative. 

The  danger  now  most  gravely  apprehended  is  not  that  labor 
will  suffer  from  combinations  of  capital,  but  that  aggregated  capi- 
tal will  drive  out  of  competitive  channels  the  weaker  capital,  and 
that  commercial  monopoly  will  result  in  oppression  of  multitudes 
of  consumers  who  have  no  share  in  the  benefits  of  combinations. 
The  defensive  power  of  labor,  wisely  directed  through  organiza- 
tion, is  strong  enough  to  compel  capital  to  accord  to  it  the  share 
due  it.  There  is  a  nearer  approach  to  identity  of  interest  between 
the  two,  which  tends  to  bring  them  into  closer  relationship  as 
allies,  than  ever  before.  In  some  instances  a  primary  factor  in 
combinations  of  cn])ital  ha?  boon  to  compel  higher  prices  from  the 
consumer  to  enable  the  employers  to  pay  increased  wages  to 
employees.  The  unorganized  classes  who  are  consumers  and  who 
are  accorded  no  direct  benefits  from  the  allied  interests  of  com- 
binations, are  the  unprotected,  but  there  is  ultimate  safety  for 
them  in  their  numbers,  for  they  constitute  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  if  they  move  in  alarm  to  demand  a  broader  application  of 
the  benefits  of  unity  it  must  be  perceived  that  there  are  possibili- 
ties ahead  which  have,  from  the  present  point  of  view,  chaotic 
aspects.  Labor  can  well  afford  to  view  the  situation  more  com- 
placently than  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  capital,  but  the 
pig  in  the  trough  is  always  unmindful  of  his  surroundings  while 
the  swill  holds  out. 

While  it  seems  that  manipulators  and  beneficiaries  of  trusts 
are  heedlessly  making  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  these  opportunities  exist  by  permission  of  the 
people,  and  abuses  can  continue  only  so  long  as  there  is  toleration 
of  them.  In  their  quick  development  they  have  grown  beyond 
established  restrictions.  It  must  be  recognized  that  they  spring 
from  ineradicable  conditions,  and  that  as  larger  developments  of 
economic  progress  thev  have  the  elements  of  vitalitv  from  which 
civilization  has  derived  its  greatest  strength.  Shall  thev  be 
brought  under  the  regulations  which  we  have  sought  to  establish 
for  the  protection  of  society?  Shall  they  he  brought  under  the 
light  of  publicity  and  examination  so  tlint  the  gor>d  and  bad  in 
their  tendencies  can  be  hetter  determined,  so  that  dishonesty  and 
unfairness  in  their  methods  mav  he  discovered,  so  tliat  the  in- 
equitahlo  effects  of  their  openition^  may  he  judged?  It  is  the 
right  of  societv  to  kT»ow  if  thi«  new-horn  creature  of  conditions  is 
human itv's  ofTfspr'infr  or  is  a  coiled  serpent.  If  it  is  of  us  and  for 
u.*r/^  will  have  our  cnre,  hut  it  should  be  bTO\\gA\t  w^  ^l^^^tvx^vcvW 
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of  the  family  in  the  way  it  should  go.  More  should  be  known 
about  it  than  is  known  now;  it  should  be  studied  as  it  grows,  but 
at  all  times  it  should  be  required  to  conform  strictly  to  the  regula- 
tions which  preserve  good  morals  and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
majority.  It  seems  clear  enough  that  it  can  be  regulated;  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  can  be  deprived  of  existence;  we  do  not  know  that  it 
i.-*  desirable  that  it  should  be  destroyed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  con- 
ditions from  which  it  has  grown  have  brought  us  our  best  realiza- 
tions and  it  may  be,  when  perfected,  our  greatest  boon.  The 
darkness  of  ignorance  must  first  be  dispelled.  Only  those  who  are 
gifted  with  the  ready  assumption  of  prophecy  can  tell  us  all  that 
we  want  to  know,  and  however  interesting  this  may  be,  it  is  not 
competent  evidence.  We  know  enough  now  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  first  steps  should  be  in  the  direction  of  regulation,  and  a?  we 
proceed  with  regulation,  study  the  development  of  the  problem. 
These  are  practicable  gradations  of  progress,  and  though  the 
promise  be  less  the  results  will  be  quicker  than  the  uncert;ain 
realization  of  Utopian  hopes  or  radical  demands." 

JOHN  GRAHAM  BROOKS. 

Lecturer  University  of  (^hfcago. 

Mr.  Foriime  was  loudly  applauded,  as  was  also  Professor 
John  Graham  Brooks,  who  followed,  speaking  on  tlie  subject: 
'^Are  the  New  Combinations  Socially  Dangerous?"     He  said : 

It  is  our  misfortune  that  no  opinion  upon  the  so-called  trust 
has  at  present  much  value.  The  movement  is  too  new — it  is  too 
vast,  it  is,  above  all,  too  undeveloped.  People  are  friorhtened  ])y 
the  new  phenomenon,  as  many  were  alarmed  a  century  ago  by  a 
quickened  tendency  of  business  to  pass  into  corporations.  The 
man  of  most  insight  at  that  time,  Adam  Smith,  thought  to  quiet 
the  unrest  by  saying  in  effect,  "Corporations  can't  do  much  harm 
because  only  a  few  simple  routine  branches  of  business  can  pos- 
sibly be  carried  on  bv  corporations.  Poo])lo  won't  work  for  cor- 
porations as  they  will  work  for  themselves." 

His  ideal  was  the  old  common  partnership.  This  partnership 
was,  at  a  still  earlier  stage,  thought  to  be  very  dangerous.  Men  had 
hitherto  carried  on  business  alone  by  themselves.  Tlie  partner- 
ship brought  them  into  a  common  orgnnizition.  People  then 
con<5idered  this  a  "restraint  on  trade."  Wliat  was  to  become  for- 
sooth of  manly  mUepnndence,  if  several  men  were  \o  cotc^nVcv^ 
their  business  interests?    As  the  market  extended  and^Ti^t  ftA^ 
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sion  of  lal)or  became  possible,  the  partnership  approved  itself  as 
the  necessary  agency  of  doing  business  under  the  new  conditions. 
But  the  partnership  finally  reached  its  limits  and  a  still  wider 
market  comiielled  new  and  further  organization.  The  utter  un- 
fitness of  the  old  partnership  has  now  growji  clear  to  the  slowest 
man  upon  the  street.  The  corporation  slowly  took  the  place  of 
the  partnership  for  an  enormous  part  of  the  world's  business. 
We  have  lived  to  see  a  large  i)art  of  the  world's  work  done  under 
corporate  form.  We  have  also  learned  that  for  nothing  will  men 
t6il  harder  than  for  a  corporation.  At  the  close  of  this  century, 
the  instinct  toward  still  vaster  and  more  compact  organization  is 
everywhere  asserting  itself,  and  again  men  are  frightened.  Are 
ihere  signs  that  the  monster  is  dangerous  to  the  common  weal? 
It  would  he  very  sim])le-min(led  to  answer  by  an  unqualified  yes, 
or  no.  We  do  not  say  a  corporation  is  good  or  bad  until  we  know 
wliat  tlie  corporation  is,  or  does.  If  the  business  is  properly  safe- 
guarded, the  corporation  renders  a  social  service  as  essential  as 
the  college,  tlie  library,  or  the  church.  If  the  larger  combina- 
tions, now  under  discussion,  can  be  so  far  controlled,  even  as  well 
as  a  large  part  of  ]\fassachusetts  corporations  are  controlled,  I 
should  say  "  The  trust  is  not  to  be  feared,  but  to  be  welcomed.*' 
The  supreme  question  that  confronts  us,  is  that  of  possible  regu- 
lation. 

l^his  discussion,  if  it  is  to  help  us,  has  to  assume  one  moment- 
ous fact,  viz.,  the  pitiful  lack  of  anything  like  adequate  organiza- 
tion over  large  areas  of  industrial  life.  Several  great  primary 
industries  are  in  a  state  so  chaotic  as  to  affront  our  intelligence. 
Tlie  extreme  clumsiness  of  organization,  both  in  production  and 
distribution,  has  thus  far  had  no  searching  investigation.  One 
gets  a  hint  of  it  when  he  sees  at  a  single  hotel  in  a  small  city  five 
drummers  competing  against  each  otlier  in  selling  the  same  prod- 
uct. I  have  lieard  one  of  the  most  successful  business  men  in 
the  East  say,  "If  people  generally  knew  how  stupidly  and  waste- 
fully  much  of  the  large  business  is  carried  on,  we  should  become 
objecis  of  ridicule."  Has  not  the  chainnan  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  himself  used  the  following  words  about 
railway  management? 

"I  undertake  to  say  that  if  the  worst  enemy  of  the  railroads 
whom  you  can  name  were  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  he  should  pack  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
the  worst  Poynilists  of  the  land,  those  men  would  never  dare  to 
do  the  reckle«!s  and  indeeent  things  which  the  managers  of  rail- 
roads themselves  have  done.  Can  you  name  any  five  men  so 
ignorant,  so  prejudiced,  so  inimical  to  the  common  interests  of  the 
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country  that  they  would  upset  the  commerce  of  the  country  and 
demoralize  rates  and  business  in  the  way  the  railroad  men  have 
done  by  putting  in  force  the  rates  that  now  prevail  to  the  seaboard 
bv  way  of  Galveston  from  the  Missouri  River?  Would  they  let 
tlie  Missouri  River  rate  be  as  low  as  the  Cliicago  rate?  Would 
they  allow  flour  to  be  carried  from  Minneapolis  to  the  Atlantic 
cheaper  than  from  Chicago?  In  such  things  the  railroads  are 
making  a  fearful  misuse  of  their  power." 

This  puts  no  slander  on  the  intelligence  of  the  managers;  it 
shows  the  pass  to  which  an  unregulated  competition  lias  brought 
things.  What  boasting  there  has  been  about  the  marvels  of 
organization  in  insurance.  Yet,  I  have  heard  from  one  of  the 
foremost  men  in  that  business  this  criticism:  "It  would  not  be 
safe  to  have  it  known  how  badly  and  how  extravagantly  things 
are  managed,  or  to  what  sorry  shifts  we  are  driven.''  I  asked  in 
this  city  a  very  prominent  insurance  man  if  this  were  fair  criti- 
ci^m,  and  he  replied,  "Oh,  competition  has  got  us  now  where  the 
only  dress  we  ought  to  wear  is  the  cap  and  bells."- 

It  would  be  silly  for  an  outside  observer  to  offer  opinions  like, 
these.  I  am  therefore  careful  to  go  to  competent  and  unbiased 
authority.  On  the  avenue  in  which  I  live  in  Cambridge  there 
have  come,  at  the  same  time,  as  many  different  milk  concerns  as 
there  are  houses.  This  has  long  been  the  stock  illustration  of 
crude  and  ]>reposterous  lack  of  metli()d,  but  the  slightest  study  in 
detail  shows  that  scores  of  our  great  industries  have  crudities 
almost  as  grotesque.  To  the  extent,  then,  that  these  charges  are 
true,  I  submit  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  some  kind  of  wide, 
thorough  and  effective  organization.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  open  to 
doubt,  that  the  immense  pressure  of  this  necessity  is  producing 
the  so-called  trust.  It  makes  itself  far  more  than  it  is  made. 
Men  will  fight  it  as  they  fought  machinery,  and  with  precisely  the 
same  results.  From  the  United  States  law  of  1890  to  the  various 
attempts  in  different  states  there  is  thus  far  no  hint  that  these 
colossal  forces  toward  new  organic  forms  can  he  hindered.  They 
can  lie  made  worse,  as  in  the  anti-])ooling  legislation.  Th(»y  can- 
luit  l>e  stopped.  1  believe  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  practical 
si'nse  to  understand  that  the  new  eonibinations  can  in  no  sen-e 
be  permanently  smashed.  The  party  which  proposes  to  do  this, 
in  the  sense  of  absolutely  checking  them,  will  have  plenty  of 
leisure  to  regret  it.  The  real  ])rol)lein,  immediate  and  imi)erious, 
i>,  how  to  regulate  and  guide  the  new  force  that  stands  merely  for 
tlie  latest  stage  of  industrial  growth.  If  the  combination^  arc  to 
work  for  public  as  well  as  for  private  good,  three  things,  two  of 
them  now  largely  under  the  voters'  control,  must  be  brought 
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about:  (1)  As  absolute  a  publicity  of  methods  and  accounts; 
(2)  Every  artificial  advantage  given  by  the  tariff  must  be  re- 
moved. Not  to  do  this,  is  to  allow  the  trust  to  play  against  the 
community  with  loaded  dice.  It  is  of  extreme  interest  that 
already  Canada  has  deliberately  deprived  monopolies  of  tarifiE 
protection.  One  of  the  chief  practical  dangers  at  the  present 
moment  is  that  the  public  will  be  drawn  away  from  the  possible 
Uses  of  the  trust,  to  consider  far  too  exclusively  the  abuses.  The 
tariff  directly  and  powerfully  aggravates  those  abuses  and  thus 
adds  to  the  general  bewilderment.  Nor  do  I  mean  by  this  that 
the  tariff,  as  is  often  said,  causes  trusts.  The  proof  that  it  does 
not  is  that  free-trade  England  shows,  though  on  a  far  more  modest 
scale,  all  that  is  essential  to  these  combinations.  They  spring 
straight  from  the  new  conditions  of  an  intense  competition 
widening  into  a  world  market.  But  no  disinterested  person  will 
deny  that  a  high  tariff  strengthens  a  trust,  giving  it  a  power  that 
is  purely  artificial  and  one  not  depending  on  its  own  business 
merits.  This  difficulty  will  prove  less  formidable,  as  there  are 
^  plenty  of  signs  already  that  if  trusts  show  rapid  growth  they  will 
'  themselves  develop  the  most  powerful  antagonism  that  the  tariff 
ever  has  met.  (3)  A  third  requisite,  just  as  vital,  is  that  railroad 
discriminations  shall  not  be  allowed  to  these  combinations. 
There  is  probably  no,  dilliculty  more  desperate  than  this.  No  one 
but  a  socialist  can  solve  it  with  gay  and  final  confidence.  But 
whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store,  we  are  not  yet  ready  for 
state  control  of  railways.  For  the  immediate  future  (a  decade  or 
two)  the  best  intelligence  must  go  to  this  special  evil  of  railroad 
discrimination.  The  trust  plus  special  railroad  favors  can  never 
be  otlier  than  a  danger  because  it  makes  directly  for  an  economic 
inequality  that  is  based  on  secret  privileges  that  are  impudently 
unfair.  What  is  even  more  serious,  it  opens  the  door  to  those 
forms  of  political  corruption  that  have  become  the  gravest  peril 
to  the  commonwealth. 

I  therefore  assume  that  no  answer  is  possible  to  my  subject, 
"Are  the  new  combinations  dangerous?"  Unless  that  measure  of 
control  is  secured  which  is  represented  by  (a)  complete  publicity; 
(b)  removal  of  tariff  privileges;  (c)  the  ending  of  special  railway 
favors,  I  should  defend  this  opinion  not  upon  theoretical 
grounds,  but  upon  such  practical  experience  as  one  may  observe 
already  on  the  field. 

Of  these  restraints  upon  abuses,  I  believe  an  absolute  above- 
board  method  of  doing  business  (as  complete  as  that  to  which  the 
national  banks  must  now  submit)  to  be  by  far  the  most  important. 
This  remedy  lies,  moreover,  along  the  line  of  practical  and  pos- 
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sible  achievement.  No  one  in  the  commtinity  knows  better  the 
necessity  of  such  publicity  than  the  very  men  who  make  the 
trusts.  Nor  have  I  even  heard  this  necessity  stated  so  strongly 
and  so  convincingly  as  by  some  of  these  gentlemen.  I  say  that 
this  remedy  is  practical  because  there  is  now  a  wide  and  various 
experience  for  our  guidance.  Germany  has  plenty  of  these 
larger  corporations — that  we  are  now  discussing  under  the  anti- 
quated name  of  trusts — ^but  the  rights  of  the  stockholders,  to 
every  whit  of  information  necessary  to  their  security,  are  assured 
in  that  country.  A  competent  writer  upon  trusts,  like  Dr.  von 
Halle,  is  astounded  in  his  investigations  in  the  United  States 
that  a  people  famous  for  practical  business  shrewdness  should 
suffer  the  gross  abuses  which  this  secrecy  involves.  England  has 
also  her  powerful  "  alliances.^^  A  good  authority  has  estimated 
that  capital  has  been  shifted  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  cor- 
porations to  the  extent  of  two  billions  of  dollars  within  the  last 
dozen  years.  But  the  law  gives  to  the  stockholder  very  definite 
rights  of  publicity,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  since  the  Hooley 
scandals,  says  that  these  rights  must  be  made  more  exacting  still. 
The  forced  publicity  for  private  as  well  as  for  public  corporations 
in  Massachusetts  makes  any  dangerous  degree  of  stock-watering 
extremely  difficult.  Evasion  in  the  case  of  private  corporations 
is  still  to  some  degree  possible;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  law  has 
proved  so  far  successfuhthat  it  may  be  made  the  basis  of  further 
legislation  of  a  most  hopeful  character. 

Give  us,  then,  an  absolute  publicity  of  methods  and  special 
dangers  like  "over-capitalization"  are  practically  met.  If  the 
tni>t  movement  spreads,  as  now  seems  likely,  by  far  the  larger  part 
will  go  to  the  wall  from  sheer  speculative  bravado.  The  people 
meanwhile  will  be  rapidly  educated,  and  above  all,  the  banks  will 
he  swift  to  learn  the  lesson,  and  refuse  to  underwrite  if  the  venture 
is  too  daring  in  its  risks.  Only  those  tnists  will  survive  that 
are  prudently  organized,  and  deal  with  a  product  which  lends 
it«5elf  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  new  combination. 
Economic  discussion  is  at  last  so  far  popularized  that  the  people 
will  take  a  passionate  interest  in  the  coming  debate.  Popular 
economic  training  always  tells  if  it  turn  upon  vivid  concrete 
events  that  stir  great  waves  of  interest.  No  industrial  event  ever 
gave  a  more  magnificent  occasion  for  education  upon  what  is 
deepest  in  the  so-called  social  question.  The  essence  of  the  new 
combination  is  that  it  is  a  more  cunning,  and  more  powerful 
machine  applied  to  industry.  That  means  that  it  carries  in  it  the 
very  heart  of  the  social  question.  The  pithiest  formula  I  could 
give  of  the  social  question  (on  it^  material  side)  is  this:   It  is  tbo 
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struggle  for  the  advantages  of  applied  science  and  invention  to 
industry.  At  bottom,  this  is  the  fight  in  our  great  strikes.  The 
coming  contest  in  our  municipalities  is  accurately  this :  Who  is 
to  control  the  vast  machinery  such  as  lighting  and  transporta- 
tion? Socialism  itself  cannot  be  better  defined  than  by  its  atti- 
tude toward  machinery.  Industrial  organization  on  a  great  scale 
did  not  begin  until  after  the  Civil  War,  say  1867.  Then,  begin- 
ning with  the  railroad,  we  had  an  outburst  of  vast  organization 
of  business.  At  this  point  trade  unions  begin  an  entirely 
new  epoch  in  their  history.  They,  too,  strike  for  organization  on 
a  far  wider  plan.  More  significant  still :  here,  too,  are  the  begin- 
nings of  large  farmers'  alliances.  Whether  as  Grangers  or  as 
Populists,  no  one  will  explain  the  farmers'  movement  without 
constant  and  closest  reference  to  the  angry  feeling  that  the  great 
machine  that  touched  them  (the  railroad)  was  somehow  used 
unfairly  against  the  farm  interests.  Now  another  period  for 
necessary  reorganization  is  upon  us.  The  mechanism  for  this  is 
the  yet  more  stupendous  combination  we  are  considering.  It 
will  do  precisely  what  the  great  machinery  has  always  done: 
create  temporary  disturbance.  It  will  shut  hundreds  of  of- 
fices, and  drop  thousands  who  were  working  on  the  displaced 
machines.  But  meantime  the  new  work  has  to  be  done  under 
new  forms,  and  when  the  readjustment  comes,  more  men  and  not 
fewer  will  be  required  to  do  it.  What  ri^ht  has  one  to  say  that? 
There  is  now  the  most  absolute  proof  that  the  growth  of  industrial 
machines  is  putting  to  work  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  new  combinations  that  survive 
are  not  likely  to  act  differently  in  this  respect  from  the  weaker 
corporations  which  preceded  them.  But  the  alarm  is  raised 
about  "  absolute  monopoly."  "The  trusts  are  to  corner  the  very 
necessities  of  life."  How  much  evidence  do  we  need  to  show  that 
this  cannot  be  done?  Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  thou- 
sand, but  almost  without  exception,  it  is  a  history  of  dismal  fail- 
ure. Certain  "  practical  monopolies  "  may  be  formed,  and  have 
been  formed,  but  they  cannot  endure  unless  they  put  some  kind 
of  economic  superiority  upon  the  market.  They  must  serve  the 
consumer  better,  or  they  will  be  crowded  from  the  field.  The 
Standard  Oil  is  too  exceptional  in  its  nature  to  furnish  a  safe 
analogy.  The  sharp  geographical  limits  that  shut  in  our  anthra- 
cite coal  would  seem  to  offer  a  rare  chance  for  autocratic  monop- 
olizing of  prices,  but  a  dozen  states,  filled  with  soft  coal  that  can- 
not be  monopolized,  constitute  a  powerful  and  permanent  check. 
Is  there  a  sign  that  sugar — powerfully  organized  as  it  is — can  be 
absolutely  monopolized?   Or  can  we  imagine  bread,  shoes,  bricks, 
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(•lothiug,  lumber  to  be  brought  under  complete  and  permanent 
monopoly?  The  simj)le  fact  that  ca])ital  is  increasing  so  much 
faster  than  population,  and  is  pressing  at  every  point  for  profit- 
able investment,  goes  far  to  prove  this  fear  groundless.  This  is 
"  tlie  ever  possible  competition  "  of  which  economists  have  made 
so  much.  It  acts  with  increasing  and  with  relentless  power  to 
put  the  monopolist  upon  his  good  behavior.  Nor  does  any  day 
pass  that  does  not  make  the  complete  monopoly  of  wide  necessi- 
ties over  long  j)eriods  of  time  less  and  less  possible.  A  great 
deal  of  money  will  be  made,  especially  by  the  earlier  successes. 
But  the  very  nature  of  the  risks  makes  this  inevitable.  A  bit  of 
liistor>'  is  very  wholesome  for  us  on  this  point. 

Whenever  a  great  change  has  come  in  economic  evolution, 
iliere  is  naturally  extreme  danger  connected  with  the  new  under- 
taking, because  traditional  methods  can  not  be  depended  upon. 
T)ie  dangers  of  disaster  are  extreme,  and  only  men  of  great  bold- 
ness, willing  to  take  larger  risks,  come  to  the  front.  It  is  this 
type  of  man  that  has  caught  the  wave  as  it  rose,  and  made,  if  he 
succeeded,  enormous  profits.  Human  wit  has  never  yet  pre- 
vented this,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  it  would  be  well  to  do 
it,  if  we  could.  A  single  illustration  is  worth  giving:  When  the 
new  organization  of  the  factory  began  there  was  such  extreme 
uncertainty,  the  dangers  of  disaster  were  so  great,  that  only  the 
more  far-sighted  and  courageous  were  willing  to  take  the  risks. 
Those  who  took  them  and  succeeded,  made  enormous  profits. 
Profits  of  200  per  cent,  300  per  cent,  and  400  per  cent  were  not 
uncommon  in  England  during  the  formative  period.  Does  any- 
one ])elievc  that,  in  the  state  of  knowledge  then  existing,  this  rich 
tribute  of  the  successful  could  have  been  stopped?  Two  things 
steadily  lowered  these  extraordinary  returns  to  capital:  competi- 
tion, and  the  control  of  factory  legislation.  Very  few  trusts  will 
make  200  to  300  per  cent  profits.  But  nothing  under  heaven  will 
prevent  the  daring  and  successful  from  reaping  for  a  time  unusual 
reward?  from  the  new  ventures.  If  competition  plus  legal  regu- 
lation work  now  as  they  have  worked,  ht)wever  bunglingly  in  the 
past,  nothing  will  long  prevent  the  consuming  public  from  shar- 
ing the  advant<iges  of  the  coming  organizations.  Note  further 
that  when  the  house  and  village  industries  were  crowded  out  by 
the  factory,  there  was  extreme  and  widespread  alarm.  ^^tVhat  is 
to  become  of  the  independent  worker?''  it  was  said;  "the  factory 
destroys  inde])endence  and  makes  an  army  of  dependents.'^  But 
after  legislation  had  done  its  proper  work  it  became  clear  and 
indis]»utable  that  the  dependence  of  the  village  and  house  indus- 
try was  in  every  essential  point  greater  than  in  the  factory.     The 


iitiw  organization  in  tlie  long  run  made  for  a  more  eomplete  inde* 
pcntluncL*-  When  ciHiipetition  has  reached  such  terrible  limits 
as  it  now  ha.^  in  njuny  phases  of  making  and  distributing  wealth, 
it  isj  accoriHrti^^  to  our  rnood,  the  climax  of  humor  or  pathos  to  talk 
too  loudly  oi  nnivLTsal  economic  independence.  As  all  may 
observe,  it  is  for  a  largo  percentage  of  small  business  men  a  most 
haphazard  and  tolLcritig  independence. 

It  is  this  hoUur-skeiter  condition  that  we  have  to  compare  with 
what  the  nt-vv  uonibinations  wiU  Bventnally  bring  about, 

Uncc  more^  it  is  said  of  the  trusts,  "thej  will  raise  havoc  with 
our  politic^/'  That  this  is  a  far  graver  peril  than  any  economic  one 
is  too  clear.  Recognizing  the  magnitude  of  this  danger  and  with 
no  desire  to  iniuiijiizc  it,  I  express  this  hope.  The  tnifit  that 
stai/s  will  bring  tlie  very  ablest  men  to  the  front.  They  will  very 
soon  liave  to  carry  on  business  in  an  atmosphere  of  public  opinion 
thoroughly  alert  and  aroused  upon  these  i^ues.  It  appears  to 
me  very  unlikely  tluit  men  of  first  ability  will  so  fail  in  tact  as  to 
disregard  and  atTront  an  alarmed,  suspicious  and  powerful  public 
opinion, . 

Kor  have  I  the  slij^hte^t  question  that  if  it  become  plain  to  the 
people  tliat  tlie  eoii)l>inaliojis  ninni])iilate  politics  to  their  own 
private  ends  and  })ersist  in  this,  tliey  will  have  themselves  to 
thank  for  drivinir  the  country  furtlier  and  faster  into  socialism 
tlian  any  and  all  forees  that  liave  ever  shown  themselves  in  our 
public  life. 

No  disinterested  student  of  this  new  ])eriod  of  organization 
that  has  eonie  u])on  us  will  fail  to  look  with  alarm  at  the  signs  of 
risk  and  dani^er  it  may  hrinii;  to  oriianization  among  the  wage- 
earners.  If  oriranization  is  so  all-ini|tortant,  as  the  capitalist 
emjdoyer  claims,  the  im])ortaTH'e  cannot  he  ij^ood  and  necessary  at 
the  top  alone.  It  should  he  pood  and  necessary  at  the  bottom 
also.  Nowhere  does  competition  work  more  ])owerfully  and 
more  ]>itiles-ly  than  amomi;  the  lahorer-.  In  this  desire  to  see 
fair  play,  will  not  th(^  |»nl)lic  insist  that  if  oriranization  be  indeed 
so  essential  for  tln^  employer,  it  i-  ju-t  as  es-ential  for  the  em- 
|)loyed?  It  is  al-o  to  ho  hoped  that  ihr^  exiirencies  of  organization 
arnouij^  lh(^  lahnrcrs  will  fond  (as  it  doo-  amomr  employers)  to 
bring  the  really  stronir  and  able  men  to  tlie  frcmt  in  the  trade 
unions? 
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AZEL  F.  HATCH. 

Member  Illinois  Bar. 

The  general  movement  toward  industrial  consolidation,  which 
is  rocojGrnized  and  assumed  by  the  call  for  this  conference,  did 
not  come  into  being  without  causes,  and  cannot  be  explained  as  a 
popular  delusion. 

Nothing  is  more  conservative  than  capital.  It  always  clings 
io  the  established  order  until  something  better  has  been  demon- 
strated. Wlien,  therefore,  we  observe  great  industries  forming 
into  national  organizations,  changing  the  form  of  investment  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  when  transportation  companies 
become  continental  in  their  spheres  of  influence;  and  when  this 
drift  includes  within  its  scope  almost  everything  in  manufactures, 
transportation  and  commerce,  and  almost  every  form  of  labor, 
we  intuitively  search  for  adequate  causes. 

The  rush  and  roar  of  the  torrent  of  combinations  now  attract 
tbe  attention  of  all,  and  create  the  imnrcssion  tliat  the  movement 
is  of  present  origin  simply  because  we  have  not  observed  nor 
recognized  as  capable  of  their  present  development  the 'causes 
which  have  for  a  considerable  period  }:een  shaping,  accumulating 
and  accelerating  the  industrial  development  of  the  country.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  there  have  been  constant  eflEorts,  in 
the  formation  of  pools,  "gentlemen's  agreements,'^  tnists  and 
traffic  a^eements.  to  avoid  the  intolerable  conditions  which  un- 
restrained competition  have  produced,  and  to  find  a  way  to  make 
?ocure  a  fair  compensation  for  invested  capital.  These  efforts 
have  generally  failed  after  short  periods  of  existence,  because  they 
could  not  be  enforced.  It  was  only  when  some  of  the  states  had 
passed  liberal  and  comprehensive  laws  authorizing  the  formation 
of  corporation^,  with  powers  commensurate  with  the  necessities 
of  modem  methods  of  business,  that  an  effectual  way  to  combine 
and  consolidate  great  industries  was  found. 

Among  the  cause?  which  have  tended  to  inaugurate  the  pres- 
ent movement  toward  consolidation  of  industries,  are  to  be 
found  the  following: 

First — The  modern  multiplication  and  perfection  of  the 
mean*  of  communication  and  transmission  of  intelligence  have 
rendered  possible  a  vastly  enlarged  suT>ervision  and  control  by 
the  individual  manager.  The  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  fast 
mail,  and  the  limited  express  have  nearly  eliminated  time  and 
distance  in  his  transaction",  and  the  stenographer  and  type- 
writer have  multiplied  his  ca])a(»ity  to  dispatch  busiueaa,    Thft 


intelligent  use  of  modem  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness has  rendered  possible  and  practical  the  concentration  and 
consolidation  under  single  management  of  a  magnitude  and 
multiplicity  of  business  interests  which  a  generation  ago  would 
have  been  physically  impossible. 

Second — The  great  increase  in  this  country  of  unemployed 
ca])ital  and  the  steady  decrease  of  interest  rates  have  made  it 
possible  to  secure  the  necessary  capital  for  large  enterprises. 
When,  therefore,  liberal  corporation  laws  made  investments  in 
industrial  enterprises  secure,  a  new  and  attractive  field  for  in- 
vestment was  opened  up,  and  corresponding  opportunity  and 
impetus  were  given  to  industrial  expansion  and  development. 

Third — The  enactment  of  liberal  laws  authorizing  the  or- 
ganization of  corporations,  with  unlimited  capital  and  for  the 
transaction  of  all  kinds  of  lawful  business,  has  opened  up  many 
avenues  heretofore  closed.  The  progress  toward  greater  liber- 
ality has  been  general,  and  in  some  of  the  states  has  been  very 
marked,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  more  rapid 
than  ever  before.  This  ha?  been  a  positive  and  direct  stimulus 
to  organization  and  co-operative  investments,  and  has  done  much 
to  familiarize  the  people  with  investments  in  corporations. 

Fourth — Probably  the  most  potent  c^iuse  is  to  be  found  in 
the  folly  and  wastefulness  of  unrestrained  competition.  Sev- 
eral salesmen  striving  to  secure  a  single  order;  making  sales 
without  profit  or  at  a  loss,  to  prevent  a  competitor  from  selling; 
the  useless  multiplication  of  selling  agencies  and  selling  ex- 
penses: the  necessity  of  meeting  the  prices  of  rivals  or  necessi- 
tous competitors  who  are  selling  at  less  than  cost;  the?e  prac- 
tices, and  many  others  almost  too  foolish  and  suicidal  for  cre- 
dence have  converted  competition  in  many  industries  into  a 
ruinous  warfare,  destructive  to  all  engaged  in  the  industry. 
Combination  in  such  cases  becomes  a  means  of  self-preservation. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  wonderful  developments  of  manu- 
facture in  this  country,  through  improved  machinery  and  di- 
vision of  labor  and  other  causes,  have  reached  a  stage  where  the 
present  donio>tic  market  is  inadequate  to  keep  the  wheel?  in  mo- 
tion. "We  must  restrict  ])roduction,  find  new  markets,  or  go 
into  Imnkniptry. 

Fiftli — The  enumeration  of  some  of  the  economies  of  con- 
solidation is  another  way  of  pointin;::  out  the  loss  and  waste- 
ful nes?  of  the  present  methods.  A  eon  ?ol  id  at  ion  of  a  Inr/re  per- 
centage of  an  industry  i?  ahle  to  buy  in  large  quantities  and  at 
original  sources,  and  upon  corn'-]>ondingly  advantageous  term?. 


!t  also  sells  in  large  qUAntitics.  It  6an  do  the  business  with 
ewer  salesmen  and  with  a  smaller  number  of  branches  or  places 
>{  business  and  at  a  smaller  percentage  of  expense.  By  reason 
)f  its  extent,  and  because  it  handles  a  large  percentage  of  the 
)roduct  of  the  entire  industry,  its  managers  can  obtain  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  market,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  carrying 
arge  stocks.  By  diminishing  the  aggregate  of  stocks  it  makes 
I  saving  in  interest,  insurance,  storage,  and  shop  wear.  By  the 
greater  specialization  of  manufacture,  it  is  enabled  to  employ 
:he  several  plants  upon  those  lines  of  manufacture  for  which 
:hey  are  best  adapted.  Those  plants  whicli  are  best  equipped 
2an  be  run  full  capacity  and  to  the  best  advantage.  The  ad- 
iantages  of  patents  and  of  special  machinery  can  be  more  fully 
utilized.  The  best  quality  of  goods  can  be  produced,  the  num- 
ber of  styles  diminished,  and  the  best  and  most  profitable  kinds 
of  manufacture  prosecuted  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  plants. 
Experience  and  skill  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture  have 
larger  fields  for  their  employment  and  usefulness,  and  the  grade 
of  goods  can  be  improved  by  comparative  administration  of 
the  several  plants.  The  plants  situated  in  various  parts  of  the 
country'  can  supply  the  demand  in  tlieir  several  neighborhoods, 
thus  saving  a  large  amount  of  cross-shipments  and  freights.  The 
ability  to  reach  out  for  foreign  trade  and  to  prepare  for  and  meet 
ever}'  demand  is  very  greatly  enlarged.  In  the  case  of  fire, 
flood,  or  local  strikes,  the  work  goes  on  elsewhere,  and  prevents 
loss  upon  contracts  or  loss  in  trade.  The  terms  of  sale  are  more 
uniform  and  the  credits  safer. 

I  think  the  foregoing  causes  explain  to  some  extent  why  the 
proprietors  of  industrial  enterprises  have  recently  received  sug- 
gestions of  combination  with  so  much  favor.  They  show  how 
and  why  such  combinations  can  be  accomplished  now  more  read- 
ily than  formerly. 

It  docs  not  follow,  however,  because  economies  and  advantages 
in  consolidation  are  found  in  one  industry,  that  they  are  to  be 
found  to  the  same  degree  or  at  all  in  every  other  industry.  While 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the  advantages  above  men- 
tioned will  generally  apply  to  combinations,  the  degree  of  bene- 
fit must  be  largely  determined  by  the  nature,  extent,  and  situa- 
tion of  the  industry. 

If  it  be  admitted  or  stands  proven  that  combinations  in  an 
industry,  when  properly  managed,  are  economical;  that  they 
prevent  waste  and  more  fully  utilize  the  fruits  of  industry,  the 
conclusion  follows  that  they  are  a  natural  evolution  in  industrial 
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progress  and  are  analogous  to  all  other  improvements  in  busi- 
ness, like  improved  machinery,  department  stores,  and  improved 
facilities  in  transportation. 

If  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  sound  then  industrial  com- 
binations have  come  to  stay.  The  world  of  industry  is  not  march- 
ing backward.  Nor  is  it  an  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  some 
are  injured  by  combinations.  Every  advance  leaves  somebody 
behind.  All  improvements  which  work  economies  result  in  dis- 
placing certain  elements  of  labor.  Consolidations  will  displace 
salesmen,  will  close  stores,  and  in  some  cases  manufactories,  and 
will  dispense  with  the  services  of  middlemen,  just  as  the  reaper 
and  mower  displaced  the  scythe  and  the  cradle,  and  the  thresh- 
ing machine  the  flail  and  the  threshing  floor.  The  railroad 
rendered  the  stage  antiquated  and  displaced  thousands  engaged 
in  the  old  methods  of  transportation.  The  sewing  machine  threw 
thousands  of  needle  workers  out  of  employment,  but  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  all  these  changes  in  industiy  was  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  community,  notwithstanding  the  hardship 
to  some  individuals. 

That  criticism  which  calls  every  corporation  or  consolida- 
tion a  trust,  and  which  condenms  every  aggregation  of  capital 
as  a  public  danger,  is  both  ignorant  and  vicious.  Corporations 
are  no  better  nor  worse  than  the  individuals  who  manage  them. 
Some  are  law-abiding  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
of  the  laws  and  the  same  support  and  encouragement  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country  and  in  affording  employment  to 
its  inhabitants,  that  are  given  to  the  public-spirited  individual. 
The  powerful  always  need  restraint.  Great  corporations  are 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  They  should  be  compelled  to  ob- 
serve the  same  methods  of  business,  to  obey  the  same  laws,  and 
to  confine  their  operations  to  the  sanie  limits  to  which  individ- 
uals are  confined.  They  must  be  com])elled  to  pay  their  share 
of  taxes  and  to  bear  their  portions  of  public  burdens.  They 
must  bo  fair  in  their  methods  of  competition.  They  must  be  held 
to  terms  of  ecjuality  in  freights  and  in  all  other  semi-public  deal- 
ings. No  ]>ublic  favors,  by  tarilTs  or  otherwise,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  tiiem. 

Sonio  of  the  dangers  to  the  ])ublic  from  these  organizations 
are  to  ho  found  in  tiic  great  power  [daced  in  the  hands  of  single 
individuals,  and  in  their  ability  to  influonce  legislation  and  to 
beeonu'  factors  in  y)olitioal  managemont  and  manipulation.  This 
danger  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  romf>ving  every  temptation 
to  influence  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  business.  Aside 
from  tariff  legislation,  there  is  little  which  can  affect  the  interest 


of  manufacturers  or  those  engaged  in  general  commerce,  but  this 
is  a  danger  which  has  long  been  in  existence,  and  the  evils  of 
which  are  not  confined  to  present  or  future  combinations.  All 
of  the  methods  of  unfair  competition  which  have  been  employed, 
may.  in  the  hands  of  a  great  organization,  become  greatly  in- 
tensified and  aggravated.  The  public  should  be  protected  against 
all  such  aggressions  and  all  of  the  evil-doers,  whether  great  cor- 
porations or  powerful  individuals,  should  be  punished  alike. 

It  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  these  organizations  are  beset  by 
numerous  dangers.  The  loss  of  the  good-will  of  the  business 
of  the  constituent  members  of  the  consolidation  is  one  of  its 
neatest  dangers.  There  is  always  the  possible  danger  that 
managers  of  sufficient  ability  to  control,  direct,  and  successfully 
manage  a  great  corporation  cannot  be  found.  It  is  one  thing 
to  manage  a  small  business  under  the  immediate  observation  of 
its  owner,  and  another  to  successfully  manage  a  large  number 
of  plants  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  and  aggregating, 
in  the  volume  of  trade  and  business,  many  times  any  one  of  its 
constituent  parts.  There  is  always  the  danger  that  the  indi-. 
vifinal  interest  of  the  local  managers  will  not  be  aroused  and 
their  bo?t  efforts  will  not  be  secured  in  the  same  sense  that  they 
are  in  the  ca?e  of  private  ownership.  These  are  matters  to  be 
determined  by  experience,  and  if  these  combinations  are  to  suc- 
oped.  methods  must  be  found  to  enlist  the  thorough  and  con- 
sistent effort?!  of  all  of  the  employes  of  these  great  organizations. 

Some  of  the  change  which  are  brought  about  by  the  great 
consolidations  in  progress  are  factors  of  business  safety.  In  every 
cnn?olidation  there  is  a  great  liquidation  of  the  indebtedness  of 
the  several  concerns  entering  into  the  consolidation.  The  lines 
of  credit  theretofore  extenricd  to  the  several  constituent  con- 
cerns are  extinguished.  The  new  company  generally  begins 
bufsiness  with  a  large  cash  working  capital.  If  it  has  debts, 
they  are  in  the  form  of  long-term  bonds,  instead  of  demand 
eccounts  and  short-time  notes,  which  in  times  of  contraction  and 
financial  distress  become  an  element  of  danger.  The  movement 
to  that  extent  becomes  a  contraction  of  credit,  and  is  an  ele- 
ment of  cnnfservatism  and  safety.  The  large  organizations  are 
generally  doing  business  upon  a  cash  basis,  or  upon  a  more  con- 
servative basis  than  the  constituent  members  of  which  the  or- 
pmization  was  composed.  This  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  commer- 
cial paper  offered  at  financial  centers  during  the  last  few  months. 

Another  element  of  safetv  ia  found  in  the  ability  to  oversee 
the  field  of  industry  and  prevent  uzjnecessary  and  rmnows  ^^\a 
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in  the  market.  A  Tnan  who  niftniifaetiir^d  and  sells  but  twc 
or  three  per  cent  of  the  products  in  &n  indiiBtry  never  can  be 
sure  that  his  business  mdicates  the  general  condition  of  the 
tnide.  but  the  nianii^^er  who  bandies  sixtj  or  seven tjr  per  ceol 
of  tlie  products  of  tliat  industry  can  much  more  safelj  gsuge  th< 
extent  of  the  markt^  and  the  future  demand.  This  tends  to  pre- 
vent  an  unneoe?siiry  esten^sion  of  credit  and  an  overproductioE 
in  iiianuJ"a<:fUT(?. 

AnolhiT  factor  nf  safety  is  to  be  found  in  the  ability  t4i  en- 
large tlic  market  hy  the  extension  of  foreign  trade  and  by  thi 
steadier  anti  :?afer  inrtrket  due  to  the  extent  of  the  domestic  galea 
The  hn-ger  and  broader  the  market,  the  steadier  and  safer  it  is. 

Again^  by  means  of  the  great  extent  of  the  corporation  anc 
the  placing  of  its  feciirities  upon  the  general  excbajiges  of  tJu 
country,  its  ^tock  becomes  distribnted  among  a  large  nnmbei 
of  holders,  and  hu?*  a  known  value  and  a  ready  market  The  or 
gfinizntion  tli^rehv  becomes  a  distributer  rather  than  a  con- 
ctntraior  o(  wealth.  Where  the  original  owners  were  nnmberec 
by  hnmlrcdg*  the  ultinmte  stocliholdcrs  arc  numbered  by  thoii 
sands. 

The  control  of  ]>rieo?,  which  is  often  a])prehended,  can  b( 
bn^n^rht  nhout  ])('rTn;inently  only  by  snch  a  sn])criority  in  th( 
nielliods  of  mannfnctnre  as  will  successfully  defy  competition 
Any  price  establi-lied  hy  a  eo]n])inati<Mi  which  enables  competi 
tors  to  make  a  rt'a-onahle  ]irofit  will  soon  encouraire  such  com 
petition  as  will  red  nee  \]\(^  price.  Xo  ])ermanent  monopoly 
not  found('(l  upon  -onie  irovernmental  |>rivih\L^e  in  the  natun 
of  a.  |)at('nt  or  a  I'ulilie  lici^n-^e  or  a  larifT  ]>rotection,  can  lon< 
exist,  unless  foinKlc*]  u{>oii  tlit^  -u]MTi(»r  cxindlcnee  and  econonr 
in  ]!iaiitiractur<'.  11ir  prc-cnt  eoinhiiiat ion-  do  u<»t  destroy  com 
iM'titinn.  'Hk'V,  on  llic  eonirary,  arr  tlicniselves  the  creature: 
(.f  eoiMpchlinn.  Tie-  I'liiidanicntal  caiwc  of  tli«»se  combination, 
has  1m-(.]|  ;in  rll'Mrt  for  sclf-pre^tM-valion  airainst  the  evils  of  unre 
strained  enjuju'tit ion.  Hie  wise  manaiier  of  a  comlunation 
even  if  lie  lia-  it  witliin  lii-  ]i(»\ver  t<'iM|M»]-artly  to  e(»ntrol  the  price 
in  an^'  indu-ti'v,  wiU  n«''  rai-f  thn-.'  pi-iccs  to  a  ]>oint  which  en 
Itli-liiiif'Ut  "f  rNi!i>M>l  iul:  jdant-.  The  eeono 
'if   !'i:i;i'!)    nnoTi   capital  'invested 
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flnrl  directors  of  every  corporation  are  trustees  for  its  stock- 
holders, and  are  bound  to  exercise  perfect  good  faith  toward 
them.     Any  coneeahnent  from  such  stockholders  which  operates 
t'.  their  injury,  and  every  advantage  gained  by  the  trustee  which 
hr  aiiproj)riate.s  to  his  personal  gain,  is  a  plain  dereliction  of  duty, 
and  should  be  punished  by  law.     iStockholders  should  have  ac- 
re-?s  to  the  books  and  records  of  tlie  corf)oration  at  all  reason- 
ahK'  times,  and  should  have  the  power  to  compel  disclosure  of 
all  information  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  interests. 
.Ml  ef»rporations  which  appeal  to  public  support  by  placing  their 
.*Toi.ks  upon  the  public  exchanges,  thus  inviting  investment  by 
ilie  public  in  their  securities,  should  give  the  greatest  degree 
oi  publicity  to  their  affairs.     If  the  public  are  invited  generally 
to  invest  in  the  securities  of  a  corporation,  the  truthfulness  of 
.ill  roi>resentations  made  should  be  enforced,  and  the  same  de- 
gree of  publicity  to  which  the  stockholder  is  entitled  should  be 
vxTended  to  the  public.     This  is  founded  not  on  any  supposed 
riglit  of  the  public  to  pry  into  the  private  business  of  people 
a>sociated  in  tlie  form  of  a  corporation,  but  to  prevent  fraud  and 
inj|Miiiition  upon  the  public  in  selling  the  stocks  of  corporations. 
Tins  publicity  should  be  enforced  not  only  by  the  stock  cx- 
(liang*-^  where  these  stocks  are  dealt  in,  but  by  public  statute. 
If  I  am  invited  to  buy  the  stock  of  a  corporation,  I  have  a  right 
to  know  what  assets  it  represents,  and  what  its  earnings  and  ex- 
]K>nses  are,  and  all  the  details  which  give  light  upon  the  value  of 
rlie  stock,  and,  hiiving  bought  the  stock,  I  have  a  right  to  know 
how  my  interest  in  the  company  is  being  administered  by  its 
••ftieers  and  directors. 

This  publicity  would  make  overcapitalization  comparatively 
luinnless.  The  facts  which  go  to  the  question  of  success  of  the 
MiMTie^s  of  a  corporation  are  those  which  determine  whether 
'T  not  it  is  doing  its  business  at  a  ])roflt,  and  whether  or  not  it 
if  indebted.  Tf  it  is  free  from  debt  tind  doing  business  at  a 
profit,  it  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  business  success  of  the  cor- 
yw>ration  is  concenied,  whether  its  stock  be  worth  ten  or  a  Inm- 
«lro«l.  or  whether  it  be  one  million  or  ten  millions  in  amount. 
Multi [living  the  number  of  shares  of  a  corj^oralion  does  not  affect 
it«  assets  nor  its  earning  power.  Tt  i^^  diflloult  to  understand 
how  an  attempt  to  pay  dividends  on  a  large  ca])italization  in- 
creases prices,  as  some  claim,  unless  we  a^-^ume  tliat  the  man- 
aL'crs  of  corporations  with  small  capitalizaticm-  do  not  try  to 
make  as  large  profit^  as  they  can,  and  voluntarily  depress  prices 
!•!  their  own  disadvantage.  We  have  never  discovered  s\\e\\  \v 
charitable  dispositi^z?  in  business,  even  among  manageTS  ol  eoT- 
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pordloiis  of^ani^efl  on  a  oasb  basis.  It  is  safe  to  ^stmid  thit 
evurjMivi.'  ill  liudliu^ss  will  luiike  his  profits  as  large  as  be  can. 
OvercMpitaliMtiun  ig  a  danger  to  the  investor,  rather  thurj  la 
the  cor|H>niliou  or  to  the  public  dealing  with  the  corporation. 
It  is  a  kiTul  of  inlhition.  It  amounte  to  a  creation  of  fictitiom 
stuck,  whicli  ii!i(nd=i  mi  opportunity  to  impose  upon  the  iinwafj 
investor.  This  i.^  an  evil  wherever  tliere  is  any  concealment  of 
tlie  a  Hairs  of  the  corpomtion,  issuing  a  false  prospectus  or  a 
l*al!i?e  s?(ateiMent  of  a  corporation  ought  to  he  punishable  hf?re,  as 
it  is  in  Ivnglund. 

R.  S.  TAYLOR. 

SJetnljer  1  in  114  fUi  flwr . 

At  ilie  lirjLiTminir  of  the  recent  remarkable  movement  toward 
larfTL'  njiJiViiiiaiLtjTis  in  businosSj  the  organizations  were  in  the 
form  of  trusts,  proptTly  80  called,  The  associated  corporations 
]jut  tlicir  ^tockt  witli  its  voting  power,  into  the  hands  of  a  trustee 
or  tl■u^tee^;  and  so,  while  the  different  corporations  retained  their 
separali*  ii^^'al  txifet<.'nct\  they  hecLime  si!hJE.\t  to  a  ^iULde^  cent  ml 
eonii'iil.  Such  arraiig^emeiils  are  very  vulnerable.  Tliey  are  .so 
])Jainly  coitibiiiaiions  in  restraint  oi'  trade  tliat  tiiey  are  easily 
reaelicil  under  the  law.  Hence  they  have  been,  fur  the  most 
|)nrt,  al>ainh)ned  and  rejdaeed  by  ,ureat,  single  corporations;  and 
these,  i'or  want  of  a  better  name,  we  continue,  quite  inappropri- 
ately, to  call  trusts.  J>ut  it  is  material  to  note  that  the  things 
with  whieh  we  have  to  deal  are  eor{»orations,  lawful  and  regular 
in  form  and  o-tensible  oljjeets,  and  dill'ering  from  the  ordinary 
e'»r|t(>rati(>n  only  in  the  scale  of  their  operations. 

lA\ual  j-t'iiiedies  are  directed  against  legal  wrongs.  The  ascer- 
taiTniieiit  of  the  wj'ong  logically  })roctMles  the  study  of  the  remedy. 
\\'h;it.  rral  harm,  thcnd'ore,  <lo  these  great  cor))orations  do  or 
thi'catLMi  t'»  society  which  calls  for  intervention  l)y  the  law? 

\i  is  niaiiilc-l  that  w<'  art^  ju-t  n«»w  in  the  midst  of  a  trust 
crazo.  l)iit  I  hat  will  ha\r  it-  d;iy,  and  ond  ])rol)al)ly  in  a  crash. 
Manv  jM-[--.fii^  who  ;irc  in\c-liiii:-  in  the  iullatod  stocks  an<l  bonds 
oi'  t)i'--e  "!!)•] ii-iriaU"  will  .-uirrr  iieavilv.  That  the  law  should 
lay  >n]\]r  rc-iriiiiiin-'  hand  on  tlie  foianalion  of  sucli  organizations 
t'oi-  tJie-  pif'hci  ion  (.['  in\(v-ior^  is  vrry  obvious  and  very  easy 
to  ,-ay. 

J'>Hl  tlie  iniere-t  of  invc-dnrs  in  I  hi;  shares  of  stich  enter- 
[iri-e-  is  a  hmmII  c«>.]Hidcral  inn  l.c-iM.;  ih.'  inierost  of  the  general 
ma.-s  of  tile  jMojde  wlio<e  fond,  'Inthing,  aiitl  1  ran-portation  are 
controlled  by  tliem.    Xuthing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
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(In J  of  small,  di\ided,  competing  industrial  organizations  hfts 
gone  by.  The  growth  of  corporations  is  one  feature  of  the  uni- 
versal evolution.  The  big  ones  we  have  are  here  to  stay  in  some 
turm,  and  grow  larger,  rather  than  smaller.  They  will  survive 
ihe  cc»llapse  of  their  inflated  capitalization  just  as  the  railroads 
have  ijurvived  a  like  experience.  What  harm  will  they  do  to 
^ooiuty  as  j)ermanent  institutions? 

There  is  one  result  attending  them  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ooiuomplate  without  a  feeling  of  regret,  whether  the  feeling  be 
entirely  justifiable  or  not.  It  is  the  limitation  of  individual  op- 
j»»rt unity  and  the  diminution  of  individual  independence  which 
the  new  order  involves.  But  these  are  inseparable  concomitants 
of  the  system.  They  can  be  prevented  by  law  only  by  forcibly 
breaking  up  the  large  organizations  and  compelling  men  to  go 
back  to  the  old  business  methods.  That,  I  assume,  is  not  re- 
garded as  possible  by  any  intelligent  man. 

The  other  most  important  result  of  the  aggregation  of  busi- 
ner>  in  few  hands,  and  the  one  which  we  think  and  talk  about 
ni()?t,  i?  the  control  which  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
organizations  over  production,  supply  and  prices.  Does  this 
inenace  the  Xvelfare  of  society,  and  is  there  any  legal  remedy  for 
ihat  wrong? 

Such  a  situation  contains  within  itself  some  elements  of  self- 
rt'gulation  against  extremes.  The  putting  of  a  very  extravagant 
price  on  a  commodity  defeats  its  own  purpose  by  breeding  insup- 
}>ressiblc  competition,  or,  if  the  price  be  maintained,  by  restrict- 
ing the  market.  But  within  these  limitations  there  is  a  margin 
"f  overcharge  which  will  yield  a  maximum  of  profit  and  may  be 
I'oniianently  maintainable.  One  mill  per  pound  on  sugar  would 
mean  about  half  a  cent  a  month  per  capita  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States — not  much  of  a  burden,  even  if  it  were  an  unjust 
one,  but  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $4,500,000  per  annum. 
n  the  j^ugar  trust  is  doing  75  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the 
rountry,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case,  and  receiving  one-tenth  of  a 
r»  lit  a  pound  more  than  a  just  price,  it  is  taking  from  the  people 
more  than  three  and  a  third  million  dollars  a  year  to  which  it 
i.i  nr»t  in  justice  entitled.  And  with  its  terrible  power  to  punish 
C'nn])etition,  it  might  be  able  to  maintain  that  unjust  imposition 
[Krmanently.  Tliat  may  be,  and  probably  is,  in  some  measure, 
what  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  doing  for  years  past — 
enforcing  prices  so  little  too  high  that  they  do  not  invite  dan- 
gerous competition,  nor  provoke  violent  resistance  from  con- 
sumers, but  enough  too  high  to  constitute  a  wrong  toward  the 
public  of  great  magnitude  in  the  aggregate.    If  all  commodities 
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should  be  brought  imder  itsiilar  oomtnd  ]by  like  di;^uumtiAiis 

and  trcitieil  in  the  ^anie  wi^,  the  inunamtT  of  ilie  Tobbery  of 
the  pnUUf:  wuuld  be  toonnoiia,  and  cone  the  lees  lobbery  becixiae 
pcrnLim£*.d  bv  i!i»riiB£  of  ijifiiiite^iiDaUj  smftn  e^toftiooB,  It 
li  to  ^oua-  ^lich  consplexion  as  this  tbat  the  picdeat  de?elopment 
seeTiis  to  me  to  pf)iiit  aa  its  oldinite  resnlL 

Here  we  iia^^^  tlLUieiits  of  pennanent  and  serioos  eril.  The 
levying  of  unjust  prices,  or  Ihe  exorcise  of  unjust}  arbhrary  con- 
trol over  froduciioji  ^r  exdiange  is  a  wnipg,  aimple,  primary  and 
direetj  which  is  not  mitigated  bj  itaskiUfiil  distrtbatioa  among 
its  si3bj*>r:t>  ip  such  mamLer  that  they  can  he^  it,  and  live  tii 
bi*ar  it  to  the  nam  nil  end  of  life.  The  building  up  of  vast  for- 
tunes  in  iVw  hands  hy  mts^m  known  to  be  miquitoui  but  neve^ 
thr4e-^  tolerait'iJ  hx  law,  sMtd  the  diseonteut  and  disloyal^  to  gov- 
enirniint  ami  k^^  which  such  things  are  boitud  to  produce,  «i^ 

lit  r»;  wi-  Iia\e,  to  mj  mind^  the  nmin  problem.     How 
we  dirhnj^yii^lj   iiirumg  corporations?     Shall  we  put  arbi 

limit  miotic  upon  tiieir  capital  or  the  amount  of  business  they 

iruiv  ihh  iir  th'V  territory  i!ivy  muy  .'ri:upy  w[{h  their  Inide?  Sliall 
we  att<'i!i|)t  to  eX'Trist'  m  control  l.y  law  over  the  great  ones  which 
we  do  not  exerci>M  over  the  small  ones?  In  the  exercise  of  that 
(^ontr<»].  .-Iiall  wl-  j 're-en !)e  prices  by  law,  and  undertake  to  say 
licforeliand  Ikjw  inueh  ilie  sugar  trust  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
]»any  shall  chai-;i;e  the  |.»eo])le  for  sugar  and  oil?  Is  the  legisla- 
i  m-(.'  \\i-e  enough  to  exercise  such  a  power  safely?  If  it  were, 
eould  it  <lo  it  withrtut  impairing  the  principle  of  free  competi- 
tion? 

In  nearly  all  our  icgi-latiim.  so  far,  we  have  followed  the 
th<MH-y  of  th''  eoiiimon  law  that  tlui  power  to  control  the  produc- 
1i<»n  ami  [irior^  of  eommnditie-  is  one  so  sure  to  be  abused  that 
it  1^  ((H)  .|;i]ig(']ous  h)  1m'  entniMed  to  anyone,  and  that  the  rem- 
edy ;igaiii-t  sucli  wi'ong-  is  t<>  lorhid  outright  all  organizations 
and  ee)ml)in;iti<.n-  of  nu-n  th<-  etVecl  or  o]»eration  of  which  will 
he  to  out  lh:it  p<»\\-cr  in  their  hands.  But  notliing  can  be  clearer 
innlne,—  n\'  ^u(  h  laws  to  meet  {)resent  conditions. 
thr  -talcs  have  hecn  enacting  them  in  tenns  of 
•riiy.  while  the  trusts  an<]  condjines  heave  been 
)iig!i  anti-monop(»|y  statutes  were  only  food  for 
W'c  vjiall  g;dn  nothing  l)y  ]:>ersevering  in  that 
"a\\^  mn-t  change  its  methods.  It  must  direct 
and  jM-naltics  against  the  real  wrongs.  It  is  im- 
ne  ronditioiiv  of  1000  with  the  laws  of  1700. 
'  and  deal  witfi  the  situation  as  it  is. 
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It  does  not  hurt  us  to  get  our  sugar  from  one  trust  and  our 
oil  from  another,  if  we  get  them  at  fair  prices.  It  does  not  hurt 
ns  that  railroads  agree  on  rates,  if  they  are  fair  ones.  If  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  had  heen  at  liberty  in  dealing  with 
the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  to  inquire  into  the- just- 
ness and  fairness  of  the  rates  fixed  by  it,  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion could  have  been  considered  and  the  real  wrong,  if  there  was 
any,  would  have  been  reached.  But  the  Sherman  bill,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  decided,  gave  the  court  no  such  power.  It  was 
compelled  to  declare  the  association  illegal  because  it  was  for- 
bidden; and  it  was  forbidden  because  there  was,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  law,  danger  that  it  would  use  its  power  to  injuie  the 
public.  If  the  Constitution  would  give  Congress  power  over  the 
whole  subject  of  railroad  transportation,  state  as  well  as  inter- 
state, and  Congress  would  give  the  courts  the  power  to  investigate 
rates,  charges,  rules,  and  regulations  which  it  has  given  to  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  and  render  juclgments  ac- 
cordingly, or  would  give  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
the  powers  of  a  courts  little  more  would  be  required  to  put  that 
great  department  of  public  concern  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  law. 

I  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  this  step  forward.  The  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  has  done  an  invaluable  work,  one 
beneficial  in  its  immediate  results,  but  still  more  valuable  in 
leading  the  way  toward  a  more  perfect  system.  The  people  are 
quite  prepared  in  their  minds  now  for  governmental  supervision 
of  railway  rates;  not  the  fixing  of  rates  in  advance,  but  the 
declaration  by  law  of  principles  upon  which  rates  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  a  compulsion  by  law  of  the  observance  of  those  prin- 
ciples. We  have  come  to  this  frame  of  mind  with  regard  to  rail- 
roads because  the  combinations  and  consolidations  which  they 
have  made  among  themselves  have  placed  the  public  at  their 
mercy.  Nothing  but  the  strong  hand  of  the  government  can 
protect  the  people  from  extortion  by  the  railroads  if  they  choose 
to  practice  it. 

We  have  not  quite  reached  the  same  attitude  of  mind  with 
regard  to  commodities.  But  when  we  come  to  the  point  at 
which  all  commodities  will  be  supplied  to  us  as  sugar  and  oil  are 
now,  each  by  a  single  concern  powerful  enough  to  control  the 
trade  of  the  country  in  its  line,  and  the  fact  becomes  apparent 
that  that  vast  centralization  of  control  is  to  be  a  permanent  con- 
dition, we  shall  be  as  ready  for  governmental  interference  in 
thofie  fields  as  we  are  now  vrith  regard  to  railroads.    If  we  are  to 


have  ?iich  mterferenee,  it  is  Borae  to©  soon  to  begin  to  feel  otBf 

way  towiini  it  now. 

He  would  be  rmr?  of  those  who  "rttih  in  where  aogels  fear  to 
tread''  who  would  imdeitake  to  fonnulftte  offhand  a  plan  far - 
dcalinff  with  ^o  j^reat  and  difficult  ft  problem.  But  a  man  wonliB 
confe:!?  hi?  di-helief  in  th€  cspaci^  of  th«  race  for  self-govem- 
nient  who  should  give  it  op  as  unsolTable.  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
common  law  that  it  ^ow^  with  the  n^eds  of  socicfty,  and,  either  by 
iH  own  prof?^^^^^:i^  f}v  hv  pointing  th^  way  to  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion, fimlf  an  al^t^^{uat♦■^  remedy  for  every  new  wTi>ng,  The  wrong 
to  be*  remediet^  in  the  case  of  oppressive  dealing  with  the  public 
b}  thp  trusts  i^  the  nhme  of  a  power  orer  prodnction  and  iKide 
secured  by  great  aggregation  of  capiUl  and  working  instrumcn- 
talitieii!  in  the  impO'iition  of  unjust  prices.  Where  a  wrong  of 
that  kind  has  been  perpetrated,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  allege 
ami  pro\  r  the  f.iet  and  pimiih  the  perpetrator,  WhOe  the  law  is 
not  wi^e  ennn^h  tt>  -ay  what  the  price  of  sugar  ought  to  be  ne:it 
ye;ir.  if  onL^bi  f-^  l*^  able*  to  find  oiit  with  reasonable  certainty  ,, 
whothor  or  tio  ;j  Lri\  r-n  price  wjv-  a  lair  one  l;i?t  year. 

A  bit  of  iHefu]  side-liiilit  is  thrown  iiiHin  the  trust  problem  by 
it-  ana]o;:y  wit^'  tlio  labor  problem.  Tb.e  labor  union  is  only 
another  form  of  tni-t  aiul  comlfination.  Every  organized  strike, 
the  objer-i  of  whir-h  i-  to  compol  an  eni['loyer  by  some  kind  of 
pnnislinient  to  rlo  something  that  he  is  iin\nlling  to  do  is  as  dis- 
tinctly unlawfnl  ])y  all  the  law  in  the  books  as  the  combination 
of  employers  to  control  prices  or  production.  And  yet  we  can- 
not abolish  lal)or  unions  by  law.  Xo  otic  is  proposing  to  do  it. 
The  pf'Ojde  will  not  permit  it.  It  wonld  be  ruinous  to  the  best 
intere-ts  of  society  to  do  it.  If  workingmen  were  forbidden  to 
organize-— if  each  one  of  them  were  rerpiired  to  make  his  own 
terms  uiih  tlu-  groat  omjiloyers  and  hold  his  place  at  his  em- 
ployor's  mero  ofition  —  they  wonld  s])eedily  become  slaves,  eating 
their  bread  by  the  grace  of  tlieir  mailer-.  Having  permitted  and 
recognized  the  iinicm-,  we  nmst  allr>\v  them  to  make  their  organ- 
ization eH'cefive,  if  i(  is  to  mean  anything ;  and  this,  not  by  mere 
argument,  or  persuasion,  or  entrratv,  which  would  avail  nothing 
with  eertaiiitv,  if  it  were  certain  tliat  iif>thing  more  could  follow; 
bill  bv  meeting  threat  with  threat  and  eompulsion  with  compul- 
sion. When  the  employer  sav^.  'T'ome  to  mv  terms,  or  go  wn'th- 
ont  ytnir  dinner.''  tlie  union  Tiiint  be  p(M'mitted  to  answer,  "Come 
io  our  term^.  or  >]]]\\  uj)  your  -ho|>.-' 

('ond)inai  inn-'  n\'  capital  and  coinbinat ''on-  of  labor  are  alike 
inevitabh"  concomitant^  of  ^oeial  gi-owtli.  sti^ps  in  the  evolution 
of  the  race.     The  forces  whi(di  imp(d  them  are  stronger  than  the 


law.  It  seems  sad  that  it  shonld  be  so;  that  just  as  the  white 
banner  of  international  peace  is  lifted  at  the  Hague,  the  grim 
spectre  of  industrial  war  should  confront  us  at  home.  But  so 
it  is. 

The  unions  are  here,  and  here  to  stay.  Society  approves 
them.  The  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  the  final  supreme 
courtj  has  decided  that  they  and  their  proceedings,  even  to  pun- 
ishment and  compulsion  of  employers,  are  lawful  and  necessary. 
It  is  for  the  law  to  admit  that  fact,  put  the  unions  into  the  cate- 
gory of  institutions  to  be  recognized,  controlled,  and  governed, 
and  provide  suitable  proceedings  for  that  purpose. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  great  corporations.  It 
is  useless  to  persevere  in  the  course  we  have  been  following,  to 
make  our  laws  more  and  more  drastic,  to  try  in  that  way  to  break 
up  the  great  combinations  now  existing,  and  prevent  others,  and 
so  bring  business  back  to  the  conditions  of  forty  years  ago.  We 
must  face  the  situation  as  it  is;  recognize  the  great  corporations' 
as  institutions  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  greatness,  their 
power  of  evil,  and  the  danger  of  their  abuse  of  their  powers.  We 
must  define  the  wrongs  which  are  to  be  feared  from  them,  and 
provide  means  for  the  adequate  investigation  and  piinishment 
of  those  wrongs. 

This  will  tax  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  its  utmost  and 
put  on  the  courts  burdens  which  they  have  never  borne  before. 
It  \*ill  require  judicial  investigations  into  wages,  prices,  profits, 
risks,  and  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. It  will  incorporate  into  the  law  and  its  administration 
much  that  now  belongs  to  the  domain  of  economics.  It  will 
compel  di.<closures  by  the  corporations  which  they  will  be  very 
unwilling  to  make.  It  will  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  do 
business  in  daylight  and  have  no  secrets  from  the  state.  It  will 
make  an  end  of  fictitious  stocks  and  bonds.  While  giving  full 
play  to  invention,  enterprise,  organization,  and  every  form  of 
human  effort,  it  will  impose  on  all  the  one  condition  of  universal 
fair  dci^llDg. 

A.  LEO  WEIL. 

Member  Pennsylvania  Bar. 

Parallels  to  the  apprehended  evils  from  the  present  era  of 
concentration  may  be  found  in  the  evils  once  predicted  from  all 
forms  of  association — evils  long  since  proved  to  have  existed  in 
imagination  only,  and  finally  so  recognized  by  solenui  lef^silBAxv^ 
enactment  or  fonasl  Judicial  dedaioiL 


At  first  tlm  Homan  law  required  no  special  state  anthomatioai 
tn  tarui  a  coqioration.  Under  the  empire  special  pennksioii  from 
tilt!  frUiUt  hi  ( uniu  iiucessary^  which  the  pagan  emperors  granted 

11 1  If  >  w*/  ftnd  Pliny  the  Younger  suggesting  to  the  Emperor 
1  nsjjiii  ih(jLirlvi??ai/ili!y  of  forming  a  company  of  firemen^  adding: 

'i  will  lulce  coru  rK>ne  but  those  of  that  business  ehaO  be  admitt^ 
irj!ri  if,  ;h](I  (hsd  tlju  pnvUegea  granted  them  shall  not  be  applied 
tn  arsy  ijthcr  fair[pf>.se.  As  this  corporated  body  will  be  reatrieted 
In  m  srnnl!  \i  mini  her  of  members,  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  them 
UTiiler  regulations," 

Tn  llu^  nuisunablu  request  the  Emperor  replied^  declining  to 
^TuriJ  iJir  tN'M'^^jiry  [>ennigsionj  adding,  ^T^iatever  name  we  gite 
to  Ihojiij  iijid  fur  wl  I  at  ever  purposes  they  may  be  founded,  Uiey 
will  i\<it  l.iil  iu  I'urdi  therasehes  into  factious  assemblies^  howeteT 
.^hiuL  iUi^ir  jML^i'tingh  may  be. '^—(Pliny's  Epist,  B.  10,  Lets*  i3 

'V\\i^  Kii^^Jj- li  ^ijiliite  of  6  Geo.  I.  Cap,  18,  declared  that  wbere^ 
Iboro  wm  no  ^t  of  iucorporatioo,  the  practice  of  making  sub- ' 
HCTijjtion-^  for  coinmerciai  underlaid ngj^j  with  the  certificates  of 

-iih.-cfilM-r-  I  i-;iii-r<'r;iljh.',  was  a  common  nuisance. 

In  a  ca.-i!  in  which  an  indictment  was  found  under  this  statute 
a;:ain-l  a,  inirnl)f'r  of  jjartics  who  had  agreed  to  raise  two  hundred 
-hares  of  iMO  each,  by  paying  in  monthly  installments,  in  order 
I"  [)nihi  h«>ii-<'.-  for  one  another,  it  was  said  that  such  clubbing 
{i)'j.('\\\fv  for  the  ]>iii-]to^('  i)i  carrying  on  trade  was  calculated  to 
put  «!ov.fi  iniii\i<hial  indinlry  and  competition,  wdiich  are  most 
ad\ant.i;j<'oii-  to  lh(.'  ])id»lie.--(rratt  vs.  Hutchinson,  15  East,  pp. 

M;iny  -iniiiar  decisions  wcr<*  rendered.  Witliout  reference  to 
Iho  ^t.ihiic.  hill  ;ii  (■..iMKion  law.  lK';ji7)ning  with  Lord  Eldon,  the 
couil-  of  l-ji'j!;iMt!  held  (liat  coin j)ani(^>  witli  hi rge  capital,  arising 
Fiofn  iiumcroiu  sni;dl  (.'oniributions,  were  injurious  to  the  public 
iiiul  ilh'L'.d  ;  ih<.iii,^h  ala  laicr  jicrioii,  l.or(l  Brougham  decided  this 
<pH'>l  i"ii  ihc  ol  hrr  way.  For  a  cijiisidcrahle  ])eriod,  the  formation 
(d'  pai'l  itcrdiip  a.-s(»cialiM]i<  for  ]nirpos('s  of  trade  was  prohibited 
nndcr  -i'M'v  (iiK-  and  n-^iialtir-.  ComjKire  tlie  state  of  tlie  public 
iinixl  <A'  dial  <'iM  will]  ilie  iioiioo  to-day,  winch  favors  the  partner- 
sliij)  association  as  aL^ainst  the  corj)oration. 

W (']■>'  it  not  for  its  <jn;nni  and  now  obsolete  terms,  this  old 
]ui;/li-h  .^talinc  <^\  <;  (.'■  M.  J,  so  comnieniorative  of  popular  error, 
nni;h!  he  nii-lii!.>n  for  a  r/suinr  of  the  speeches  of  some  of  our 
modern  i>ro|diets,  who  pretend  to  foresee  the  evils  of  industrial 
(•oii.solidatious. 


'^Whereas,  it  is  notorious  that  seyeral  tmdertakingB  or  projects 
of  different  kinds  have,  at  some  time  or  times  been  putlickly  con- 
trived and  practised,  or  attempted  to  be  practised,  which  mani- 
festly tend  to  the  common  grievance,  prejudice  and  inconvenience 
of  great  numbers  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  in  their  trade  and 
commerce,  and  other  their  affairs;  and  the  persons  who  contrive 
or  attempt  such  dangerous  and  mischievous  undertakings  or  proj- 
ects, under  false  pretences  of  publick  good,  do  presume,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  devices  and  schemes,  to  open  books  for  publick 
subscriptions,  and  draw  in  many  imwary  persons  to  subscribe 
therein  towards  raising  great  sums  of  money  whereupon  the  sub- 
scribers or  claimants  under  them  do  pay  small  proportions 
thereof,  and  such  proportions  in  the  whole  do  amount  to  very 
large  sums,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  whereas  in  many  cases  the  said 
undertakers  or  subscribers  have  *  *  ♦  presumed  to  act  as 
if  they  were  corporate  bodies,  and  have  pretended  to  make  their 
shares  of  stocks  transferable  or  assignable,  without  any  legal 
authority,  either  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  any  charter  from  the 
crown  for  so  doing;  *  *  *  and  many  other  unwarrantable 
practices  (too  many  to  enumerate)  have  been  and  daily  are  and 
may  hereafter  be  contrived,  set  on  foot,  or  proceeded  upon,  to  the 
ruin  and  destruction  of  many  of  your  Majesty's  good  subjects,  if 
a  timely  remedy  be  not  provided;  and  whereas  it  is  become  abso- 
lutely necessar}''  that  all  publick  undertakings  and  attempts,  tend- 
ing to  the  common  grievance,  prejudice  and  inconvenience  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects  in  general,  or  great  numbers  of  them,  in 
their  trade,  commerce  or  other  lawful  affairs,  being  effectually 
suppressed  and  restrained  for  the  future,  by  suitable  and  adequate 
punishments  for  that  purpose  to  be  ascertained  and  established." 

This  statute,  with  its  solemn  enumeration  of  grievances,  which 
the  logic  of  time  and  events  clearly  demonstrated  were  not  the 
essentials  of  such  associations,  was  expurgated  from  the  English 
system  of  laws,  and  in  its  place  were  substituted  enactments  giv? 
ing  the  utmost  freedom  of  organization,  without  limitation  as  to 
capital  or  purpose.  Modern  jurists,  political  economists  and  stu- 
dents of  public  affairs  entertain  very  different  views  of  the  utility 
nf  associated  capital : 

Judge  Caton :  "Corporations  have  become  among  the  great- 
est means  of  state  and  national  prosperity .''      19  HI.,  363. 

Judge  Gibson :    'The  combination  of  capital  for  purposes  of 

commerce,  or  to  carry  on  any  other  branch  of  industry,  although 

it  may  in  its  consequences  indirectly  operate  on  third  persons 

*     *     ♦    is  a  common  means  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nuxnaa 

afFairs  which  stimulates  to  competition  and  enables  men  to  en^jBiiB^ 
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in  undertakings  too  weighty  for  one  individual."  Commonwealth 
vs.  Carlisle,  1  Brightly. 

Another  Court  said:  '^ Associations  are  so  common  an  ele- 
ment, not  only  to  commerce,  but  to  all  affairs  of  life,  that  it  would 
be  rather  perilous  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  assert  that  they 
impair  competition,  destroy  emulation  and  diminish  exertion. 
There  is  scarcely  an  occupation  in  life,  scarcely  a  branch  of  trade 
from  the  very  largest  to  the  smallest,  that  does  not  feel  the  excit- 
ing and  invigorating  influence  of  this  wonderful  instrumentality.'' 
Jones  vs.  Fell,  5  Fla.  510. 

Judge  Field :  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  enterprises  in 
this  state,  requiring  for  their  execution  the  expenditure  of  large 
capital,  are  undertaken  by  corporations.  They  engage  in  com- 
merce ;  they  build  and  sail  ships;  they  cover  our  navigable  streams 
with  steamers ;  they  construct  houses ;  they  bring  the  products  of 
earth  and  sea  to  market ;  thoy  light  our  streets  and  buildings;  they 
open  and  work  mines;  they  carry  water  into  our  cities;  they  build 
railroads  and  cross  mountains  and  deserts  with  them;  they  erect 
churches,  colleges,  lycenms,  and  theaters;  they  set  up  manufac- 
tories, and  keep  the  spindle  and  shuttle  in  motion;  they  establish 
banks  for  savings:  they  insure  against  accidents  on  land  and  sea; 
they  give  policies  on  life;  they  make  money  exchanges  with  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  they  publish  newspapers  and  books,  and  send 
news  by  lightning  across  tlie  continent  and  under  the  ocean.  In- 
deed, there  is  nothing  that  is  lawful  to  be  done  to  feed  and  clothe 
our  people,  to  beautify  and  adorn  their  dwellings,  to  relieve  the 
sick,  to  help  the  needy,  to  enrich  and  ennoble  humanity,  which 
is  not  to  a  great  extent  done  through  the  instrumentality  of  cor- 
porations."   Bailroad  Tax  Cases,  13  Fed.  Rep.  743. 

John  Stuart  Mill  (Political  Economy,  Vol.  1,  p.  189,)  says: 
'TVhen  markets  are  large  and  a  large  opening  for  exportation, 
large  systems  of  business  are  effective.  Large  establishments  are 
substituiod  for  small  ones.  This  change  from  small  to  large  is 
wholly  beneficial.  It  may  have  some  drawbacks,  but  when  once 
the  system  of  large  establishments  is  established,  the  change  from 
large  to  larger  systems  is  an  unqualified  benefit.'* 

Again,  (p.  510): 

'^he  progress  of  productive  arts  requiring  that  many  sorts 
of  industrial  occupjitions  should  be  carried  on  by  large  and  larger 
capitals,  the  productive  power  of  industry  must  suffer  by  what- 
ever impedes  the  formation  of  large  capitals  through  the  aggrega- 
tion of  smaller  ones.** 

Henry  (t.  Carey  says: 

"That  the  more  perfect  the  power  of  association  the  greater 


the  power  of  production,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the 
product  which  falls  to  the  laborer's  share/* 

Professor  Sumner  says : 

"There  is  every  indication  that  we  are  to  see  new  develop-: 
ments  of  the  power  of  aggregated  capital  to  serve  civilization  and 
that  the  new  developments  will  be  made  right  here  in  America. 
Joint  stock  companies  are  yet  in  their  infancy;  and  incorporated 
capital,  instead  of  being  a  thing  which  can  be  overturned,  is  a 
thmg  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  indispensable.  *  * 
Aggregated  capital  will  be  more  and  more  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  our  social  tasks.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  tendency  is  in  the 
public  interest.  *  ♦  *  We  are  to  see  the  development  of  the 
coimtry  pushed  forward  at  an  unprecedented  rate  by  an  aggr^a- 
tion  of  capital,  and  a  systematic  application  of  it  under  the  direc- 
tion of  competent  men.  This  development  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  all." 

While  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  corporations  or  asso- 
ciated capital  are  a  necessary  part  of  our  trade  and  industrial 
system,  yet  it  is  sometimes  said  that  these  large  corporations, 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  industrial  enterprises, 
with  their  great  capitalization  and  their  solidarity  of  manage- 
ment, will  prevent  competition,  create  monopoly,  be  hurtful  to 
labor,  and  thereby  prove  injurious  to  the  public.  Again,  it  may 
be  olwerved,  these  prophets  of  evil  are  forgetting  the  lessons  of 
history,  are  ignoring  the  changed  conditions  under  which  we  now 
live,  and  have  misused  terms. 

Replying  to  those  who  would  prevent  consolidations,  com- 
monly called  "trusts,*'  I  maintain: 

Legislative  restrictions  upon  trade  have  always  proved  bane- 
ful, and,  in  most  cases,  have  only  aggravated  the  evils  they  sought 
to  prevent. 

Consolidations,  understood  as  the  amalgamation  of  a  number 
of  industrial  plants,  do  not  prevent  that  kind  of  competition 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  do  not  create  monopolies. 

Consolidation,  instead  of  being  an  injury,  is  a  benefit  to  labor. 

Large  capitalization  is  a  relative  term,  and  considered  with 
reference  to  the  present  trade  conditions,  the  capital  employed 
is  not  larger  than  is  necessary  successfully  to  carry  on  such  enter- 
prises. 

Consolidations  are  the  outgrowth  and  the  symptom  of  the  ad- 
vancing civilization  of  to-day,  and  the  inevitable  tendency  of  its 
complex  trade  conditions. 

Beverting  again  to  English  history,  we  find  the' ancient  pro- 
totype of  the  modem  statute  which  proposes  restraint  upon  trade. 
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In  1562  the  statute  of  5  and  6  Ed.  YI,  Cap.  14^  enumerateB 
certain  offenses  against  trade^  nnder  the  titles  of  legratingy  fore- 
stalling and  ingrossing^  and  show^  that  even  prior  to  that  time 
such  laws  had  existed^  but  were  not  enforced.    Thus  it  begins : 

"Albeit  divers  good  statutes  heretofore  have  been  made 
against  forestallers  of  merchandises  and  victuals,  yet  for  that  good 
laws  and  statutes  against  regrators  and  ingrossers  of  the  same 
things  have  not  been  heretofore  sufficiently  made  and  provided, 
and  also  for  that  it  hath  not  been  perfectly  known  what  person 
should  be  taken  for  a  f orestaller,  regrator  or  ingrosser,  the  said 
statutes  have  not  taken  good  effect,  according  to  the  minds  of 
the  makers  thereof,  etc.^' 

Briefly  stated,  a  f prestaller  was  defined  as  a  person  who  bought 
goods  when  they  were  on  their  way  to  market;  a  regrator  was  one 
who  bought  in  any  market  certain  food  products  and  victuals 
that  had  been  brought  to  market  to  sell,  and  sold  the  same  again 
in  the  same  market  or  any  other  market  within  four  miles  there- 
from; an  ingrosser  was  one  who  obtained  'T^y  buying,  contracting 
or  promise  taking"  any  "grain,  butter,  cheese,  fish  or  other  dead 
victuals  whatsoever,"  with  intent  to  sell  again. 

This  act  visited  severe  penalties  for  any  of  these  offenses,  the 
offender  on  a  third  conviction  being  set  on  the  pillory,  forfeiting 
all  his  goods  and  remaining  in  prison  during  the  king's  pleasure. 
These  laws  were  thought  necessary  in  the  infancy  of  trade  to  pre- 
serve competition.  The  statutes  of  that  age  abound  in  the  most 
minute  regulations  of  trade,  as,  for  example,  "An  act  for  stuffing  ■ 
of  feather  beds,  bolsters,  mattresses  and  cushions,''  (6  and  6  Edw. 
VI,  Cap.  23),  which  begins,  "For  the  avoiding  of  the  great  deceit 
used  and  practiced  in  stuffing  of  feather  beds,  bolsters,  pillows, 
inattressos,  cushions  and  quilts,"  etc. 

Under  the  statute  against  forest^illing,  regrating  and  ingross- 
ing,  many  prosecutions  were  had.  The  arguments  of  counsel  and 
the  opinions  of  the  courts  cover  almost  the  same  ground  now 
gone  over  in  the  attacks  upon  consolidation.  We  have  such  judges 
as  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Kenyon  pronouncing  tirades  from  the 
bench  against  these  crimes — crimes  forsooth — ^to  buy  goods  on 
the  way  to  market;  to  buy  goods  in  market  to  sell  again;  to  buy 
any  grain  or  food  stuffs  to  sell  again.  Thus  in  Rex  vs.  Busby, 
(Peake's  Nisi  Prius  Cases,  189),  decided  in  1800,  Lord  Kenyon 
aired  his  views,  and  in  a  scathing  charge  to  the  jury  secured  the 
conviction  of  Rusby,  who  was  guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  of  buy- 
ing 250  bushels  of  oats,  and  selling  the  same  at  a  profit  of  six 
cents  a  bushel.    This  in  part  is  what  he  charged  the  jury: 

"This  case  presents  itself  to  your  notice  on  behalf  of  all  ranks, 
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rich  and  poor,  but  more  especially  the  latter.  Though  in  a  state 
of  society  some  must  have  greater  comforts  and  luxuries  than 
others,  yet  all  should  have  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  if  the  poor 
cannot  exist,  in  yain  may  the  rich  look  for  happiness  and  pros* 
perity.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

'*The  law  has  not  been  disputed;  for  though  in  an  evil  hour 
all  the  statutes  which  had  been  existing  above  a  century  were  at 
one  blow  repealed,  yet,  thank  God,  the  provisions  of  the  common 
law  were  not  destroyed.     ♦     *     * 

'^Even  amongst  the  laws  of  the  Saxons  are  to  be  found  many 
wise  provisions  against  forestalling  and  offenses  of  this  kind,  and 
tho«e  laws  laid  the  foundation  of  our  common  law.  That  it  re- 
mains an  offense  nobody  has  controverted.  *  ♦  ♦  SpecuZa- 
tion  has  said  that  the  fear  of  such  an  offense  is  ridiculous,  and  a 
very  learned  man,  a  good  writer,  has  said  you  might  as  well  fear 
witchcraft.  I  wish  Dr.  Adam  Smith  had  lived  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence of  to-day,  and  then  he  would  have  seen  whether  such  an 
offense  exists,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  dreaded.  If  he  had  been  told 
that  cattle  and  com  were  brought  to  market,  and  then  bought  by 
a  man  whose  purse  happened  to  be  longer  than  his  neighbor's^ 
so  that  the  jpooT  man  who  walks  the  stineets  and  earns  lus  daily 
bread  by  his  daily  labor  could  get  none  but  through  his  hands,  and 
at  the  price  he  chose  to  demand;  that  it  had  been  raised  three 
pence,  six  pence,  nine  pence  and  more  per  quarter,  on  the  same 
day,  would  he  have  said  there  was  no  danger  from  such  an 
offense  r* 

Just  think  of  it.  This  crime  was  nothing  more  than  what  is 
now  the  occupation  of  every  jobber,  broker,  and  wholesaler.  He 
bought  250  bushels  of  oats,  which  he  afterwards  sold  at  a  profit 
of  6  cents  a  bushel.  This  charge  was  given  after  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  12  Geo.  III.,  c.  71,  repealing  the  laws  against  regrat- 
ing,  ingrossing,  forestalling,  etc.,  but  Lord  Kenyon  decided  that 
these  acts  were  common  law  offenses,  and  the  courts  generally  of 
that  date,  urged  thereto  by  the  clamor  of  the  masses,  still  con- 
tinued to  entertain  charges  of  this  character.  Men  who  were 
engaged  in  buying  grain  to  sell  again,  who  bought  in  market  to 
sell  again,  who  bought  goods  on  their  way  to  market  to  sell  again, 
were  prosecuted,  and  sometimes  convicted  and  pimished.  It  was 
the  same  cry,  the  demand  for  free  competition,  the  protection  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  that  we 
now  hear.  At  last  Pariiament,  by  7  &  8  Vict.  cap.  29,  in  response 
to  the  demand  of  a  more  enlightened  public  sentiment,  struck 
down  at  one  blow  about  forty  of  these  so-called  regulations,  after 


reciting  that  they  had  proved  an  injury  to  trade,  and  eBpedaUy  to 
those  for  whose  protection  they  were  designed^  thns: 

"Wliereas,  divers  statutes  have  been  from  time  to  time  made 
ill  the  Parliaments  of  England,  Scotland,  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  respectively,  prohibiting  certain  dealings  in  wares, 
victuals,  merchandise  and  various  commodities,  by  the  names 
of  badgering,  forestalling,  regrating  and  ingrossing,  and  sub- 
jecting to  divers  punishments,  penalties  and  forfeitures  per- 
sons so  dealing :  And  whereas,  it  is  expedient  that  such  statate^ 
as  well  as  certain  other  statutes  made  in  hindrance  and  in  restraint 
of  trade,  be  repealed :  And  whereas,  an  act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  was  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
George  the  Third,  entitled  an  Act  for  repealing  several  laws  there- 
in mentioned  against  badgers,  ingrossers,  forestallers  and  regra- 
tors,  and  for  indemnifying  persons  against  prosecutions  for 
ofFen^ios  coTniiiiit*'*!  jjpiinsj  the  said  nets,  wlioroby,  after  reciting 
that  it  had  been  found  by  experience  that  the  restraint  laid  by 
several  statutes  upon  the  dealing  in  com,  meal,  flour,  cattle,  and 
sundry  other  sorts  of  victuals,  by  preventing  a  free  trade  in  the 
said  coinmodities,  liavo  a  tcndoncy  to  discourage  the  growth  and 
to  enhance  the  ])rico  of  tho  same,  which  statutes,  if  put  in  execu- 
tion, would  bring  great  distress  upon  the  inhabitants  of  many 
y)arts  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  j)articular  upon  those  of  the  cities  of 
London  and  Wcstininptor,''     *     ♦     * 

After  this  preamble  follows  the  most  sweeping  repeal  of  some 
forty  or  more  statutes  and  the  formal  declaration  that  badgering, 
incrrossincr.  forestn11in.tr,  nnd  re^rrating  were  not  offenses,  and  no 
prosecutions  could  be  had  therefor. 

This  is  what  Buckle  (Vol.  I.,  p.  277)  says  of  the  laws  repealed 
by  the  a])ove  statute,  and  of  like  amendments: 

"Every  European  Government  which  has  legislated  respecting 
trade  has  acted  as  if  its  main  object  were  to  suppress  the  trade  and 
ruin  the  ti*nders.  Instead  of  leaving  the  national  industry  to  take 
its  own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an  interminable  series  of 
regulations,  all  ini ended  for  its  good,  and  all  inflicting  serious 
harm.  To  such  a  li eight  lias  this  been  carried  that  the  commer- 
cial reforms  which  have  distinguished  England  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  solely  consisted  in  undoing  ibis  mischievous 
and  intrusive  legislation.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
history'  of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every 
possible  contrivance  for  hampering  the  energies  of  commerce.  In 
every  quarter  and  at  every  moment  the  hand  of  Government  was 
felt.  Bounties  to  raise  up  a  losing  trade  and  taxes  to  pull  down  a 
remunerative  one,  this  branch  of  industry  forbidden  and  tlist 
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branch  of  industry  enoonraged.    Laws  to  regulate  wagea^  Iawb  to  ^ 
regulate  prices^  laws  to  regulate  profits,  interference  with  mar- 
kets^ interference  with  manufactories^  interference  with  machin- 
ery, interference  even  with  shops/^ 

There  were  those,  and  they  were  in  the*  majority,  who  looked 
to  these  regulations  as  their  only  protection,  and  who  thought  that 
society  would  be  overwhelmed  if  they  were  removed.  As  has 
been  shown,  learned  judges  shared  these  views;  yet  experience 
demonstrated  that  the  progress  of  trade  and  the  good  of  society 
were  hampered,  not  helped,  by  these  attempts  at  regulation. 
These  laws  and  decisions  were  made  at  tlie  time  when  trade  was 
primitive,  when  there  was  no  middleman,  when  the  producer  sold 
to  the  consumer  direct.  They  were  intended  to  prevent  the  en- 
tree of  the  jobber,  the  wholesaler  and  the  hroker  upon  the  stage 
of  commerce,  for  wliose  entree  the  evolution  of  trade  had  given  the 
cue.  They  were  futile.  They  could  not  prevent  that  trade  pro- 
gression which  the  march  of  civilization  demanded.  They  could 
not  understand  that  nature's  law  of  competition  would  assert  its 
=iupreniaey  in  the  more  complex  conditions  of  trade  that  accom- 
panied the  advent  of  the  middleman.  This  confounding  of  the 
])revalent  form  of  competition  with  the  principle  itself  has  been 
and  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  reactionary  attempts  to  restrict  trade 
l»y  law  from  that  day  to  this. 

It  may  with  propriety  be  assumed  that  at  some  future  date 
the  student  of  events  will  clearly  see  that  the  attempts  of  to-day 
at  the  restriction  of  industrial  combinations,  which  are  also  steps 
ill  the  evolution  of  tnulc,  were  as  unnecrssjiiT  and  as  ridiculous  as 
appear  to  us  those  laws  against  regrating,  forestalling,  and  in- 
grossing,  those  laws  which  sought  to  punish  the  middleman  as  a 
criniinal.  Macanlay  wa?  truly  prophetic  wlien,  writing  of  the 
opposition  once  made  to  the  introduction  of  fast  stage  coaches  in 
England,  he  said:  "We  smile  at  these  things.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  our  descendants  when  they  read  the  opposition  offered 
by  cupidity  and  prejudice  to  the  improvements  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  may  smile  in  their  tum.^^  We  have  already  had  our 
laugh,  we  are  now  furnishing  means  for  the  amusement  of  our  own 
descendants. 

If  consolidation  of  industrial  plants  prevented  competition 
and  created  monopolies,  all  thinking  men  would  condemn  them; 
but  if,  as  some  believe,  they  only  prevent  that  competition  which 
\>  injurious  and  stimulate  that  competition  which  is  beneficial  to 
the  public,  then  instead  of  curses  they  are  blessings. 

It  is  never  justifiable  to  appeal  to  deep-seated  prejudices  by 
simply  using  terms  and  phrases  when  the  drcumataiiCfiiB  &o  ivoV. 
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warrant  the  application  of  luch  tenni.  Monopoly  is  offensive  to 
every  liberty-loving  people.    Ev»i  the  word  arouses  antagonism 

from  every  fiber  of  a  freeman's  nature.  Why  is  this  so?  Mo- 
nopoly is  a  relic  of  tyranny,  and  was  one  of  the  most  odious  exer- 
cises of  tyranny.    Mohopoly  was  thus  defined  by  Lord  Coke : 

"An  institution  or  allowance  by  the  King,  by  his  grant,  com- 
mission or  otherwise,  to  person  or  persons,  bodies  political  or  cor- 
porate, of  or  for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  making,  working  or 
using  of  anything  whereby  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic 
or  corporate,  are  sought  to  be  restrained  of  any  freedom  of  liberty 
they  had  before,  or  hindered  in  their  lawful  trade'^  (7  Bacon's 
Abridgement,  22). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  defines  monopoly 
with  reference  to  present  conditions  thus : 

"The  withdrawing  of  that  which  is  a  common  right  from  the 
community  and  vesting  it  in  one  or  more  individuals,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others"  (Charles  River  Bridge  Case,  11  Peters, 
667). 

These  definitions  and  the  history  of  monopolies  in  England 
show  how  the  antipathy  to  monopoly  became  so  deep-seated  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind;  aiid  how  and  why  the  mere  application  of 
the  term  creates  an  aversion  to  whatsoever  it  is  applied. 

Prior  to  1601,  when  they  were  successfully  assailed  in  the 
courts,  and  to  1624,  when  Parliament  declared  them  void,  there 
were  grants  of  monopoly  by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown, 
whereby,  for  favoritism  or  valuable  consideration,  certain  per- 
sons were  granted  the  exclusive  right  to  buy  and  sell  specked 
articles  of  trade,  or  the  exclusive  right  to  perform  certain  classes 
of  labor.  As  may  be  inferred,  the  power  to  confer  these  valuable 
rights  was  greatly  abused,  and  those  who  received  such  grants 
were  not  slow  to  misuse  their  privilege  by  extortionate  demands. 

Sir  John  Culpepper  thus  refers  to  the  English  monopolies : 

"Like  the  frogs  of  Egypt  they  have  gotten  possession  of  our 
dwellings,  and  we  have  scarce  a  room  free  from  them.  They  sup 
in  our  cup;  they  dip  in  our  dish;  they  sit  by  our  fires.  We  find 
them  in  the  dye  fat^  wash  bowl  and  powdering  tub.  They  share 
with  tlie  butler  in  his  box;  they  will  not  bait  us  a  pin.  We  may 
not  buy  our  clothes  without  their  brokerage.  These  are  the 
leeches  that  have  sucked  the  Commonwealth  so  hard  that  it  is 
almost  hectical." 

Monopolies  cannot  be  created  by  association  or  agreement. 
We  now  have  no  letters  patent  giving  exclusive  right  except  under 
our  patent  laws  for  new  inventions  and  discoveries.  The  letters 
patent  of  old  creating  monopolies  were  of  the  same  character  as 


those  now  granted  to  the  diseoveTer  of  some  new  and  nsefnl  in- 
vention. It  is  therefore  wholly  unjnstifiahle  to  nse  the  term  mor 
nopoly  as  applied  to  the  efFects  of  industrial  consolidation. 

^'Competition  is  the  life  of  trade/*  is  a  saw  of  the  conntmg 
honse  which,  like  many  others,  contains  a  minimum  of  truth  with . 
a  maximum  of  error.  It  would  he  more  truthful  to  say  ''Com- 
petition, as  generally  practiced,  if  the  life  of  trade,  is  the  death 
of  the  trader.'*  True  competition  does  not  mean  the  cut-throat 
methods  of  overreaching  that  once  prevailed,  where  rival  trades- 
men were  mortal  enemies;  nor  does  it  mean  that  the  better 
equipped  and  better  managed  establishment,  with  its  increasing 
tmde  and  business,  must  sleep  by  the  roadside  of  commerce  until 
the  slow-going  and  non-progressive  competitor  catches  up. 
Competition  may  bo  constructive  or  destructive.  The  true  and 
only  kind  of  competition  that  is  desirable  is  the  constructive, 
which  wins  by  docrcaRing  cost  or  improving  product. 

It  was  of  the  destructive  kind  of  competition  that  the  court 
sipoke  in  Kellogg  vs.  liarkin,  3  Pinney,  160: 

"If  it  be  true,  also,  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  it 
may  follow  such  premises  that  he  who  relaxes  competition  com- 
mits an  act  injurious  to  trade;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  commits 
an  overt  act  of  treason  against  the  commonwealth.  But  I  ap- 
prehend that  it  is  not  true  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade. 
On  the  contrary,  that  maxim  is  one  of  the  least  reliable  of  the 
host  we  may  pick  up  in  every  market  place.  It  is  in  fact  the 
shibboleth  of  mere  gambling  speculation,  and  is  hardly  entitled 
to  take  rank  as  an  axiom  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country.  I 
helieVe  universal  observation  will  attest  that  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  competition  in  trade  has  caused  more  individual  distress 
than  the  want  of  competition. 

'Indeed,  by  reducing  prices  below  or  raising  them  above 
value  (as  the  nature  of  the  trade  permitted)  competition  had 
done  more  to  monopolize  trade,  or  to  secure  exclusive  advantages 
in  it,  than  has  been  done  by  contract.  Rivalry  in  trade  will 
destroy  itself,  and  rival  tradesmen  seek  to  remove  each  other, 
rarely  resorting  to  contract  unless  they  find  it  the  cheapest  mode 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  strife." 

In  the  case  of  Mogul  Steamship  Co.  vs.  McGreggor  (57  L. 
R.  Ex.  Cases,  541),  Lord  Coleridge,  upon  August  11,  1888,  deliv- 
oring  an  opinion,  said :  'It  must  be  remembered  that  all  trade 
is,  and  must  be,  in  a  sense,  selfish.  Trade  not  being  infinite,  nay, 
the  trade  of  a  particular  place  or  district  being  possibly  very 
limited,  what  one  man  gains  another  man  loses.  In  the  \\an9L-\o- 
hand  war  of  commerce,  as  in  the  conflicts  of  public  Hie,  'w\i'eS3a«t 
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at  the  bar,  in  Parliament,  in  medicine,  in  engineerings  men  fight 
on  witlioiii  much  thought  of  others,  except  a  desire  to  excel  or 
defeat  them.  Very  lofty  minds,  like  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  with  his 
cup  of  water  will  not  stoop  to  take  an  advantage  if  they  think 
another  wants  it  more.  Our  age,  in  spite  of  high  authority  to 
{he  contrary,  is  not  without  its  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  but  these  are 
counsels  of  perfection  which  it  would  be  silly  indeed  to  make  the 
measure  of  the  rough  business  of  the  world,  as  pursued  by  ordi- 
nary men  of  business.^' 

Justice  Gray,  in  Leslie  vs.  Lorrillard  (110  N.  Y.  519),  says: 
'T  do  not  think  that  competition  is  invariably  a  public  bene- 
faction; for  it  may  be  carried  on  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become 
a  general  evil." 

That  competition  only  is  desirable  which  stimulates  to  cheap 
producing,  and  selling  at  a  reasonable  profit,  supplying  the  most 
for  the  money.  This  competition  need  not  be  direct,  it  may  be 
indirect;  nay,  the  fear  of  competition  may  be  as  efficacious,  if  not 
more  so,  tlian  tlie  competition  itself.  To-day  the  whole  world  is 
one  market  place;  space  has  been  annihilated,  and  distance 
destroyed.  Cominunication  throughout  the  world  is  practically 
instantaneous.  The  manufacturer  of  one  place  or  country  is  a 
competitor  of  every  other  manufacturer  of  the  same  goods  in 
every  otlier  place  or  country.  The  capital  of  America  competes 
with  the  capital  of  every  country  on  the  globe,  and  so  the  capital 
of  every  country  on  tlie  glo])o  competes  with  the  capital  of 
America. 

No  consolidation,  however  large  the  proportion  of  any  particu- 
lar industr}^  it  may  have  absorbed,  dares  to  raise  prices  beyond 
the  point  where  an  inducement  is  made  to  other  capital  to  engage 
in  the  same  business — nay,  more  t]ian  this,  I  maintain  that  no 
consolidation  can  continue  its  control  of  any  line  of  industry  un- 
less it  can  produce  and  supply  the  trade  with  its  product  at  a 
price  less  than  that  of  the  individual  competitor;  this  because  of 
the  smaller  area  of  business  of  the  individual  competitor,  and  the 
element  of  personal  equation.  Direct  competition  from  those 
engaged  in  the  same  industry  not  only  can,  but  does,  confront 
every  large  aggregation  of  capital  in  every  line  of  business  in 
which  consolidations  have  been  formed.  And  experience  has 
shown  that  the  formation  of  consolidations  has  been  followed  in 
every  instance  by  new  capital  embarking  in  the  same  line  of 
industry  in  competition  with  the  consolidation.  Large  numbers 
engaged  in  the  same  industry,  some  competent,  some  otherwise, 
have  invariably  produced  seasons  of  very  high  and  very  low 
prices,  because  reasonable  regulation  of  such  trade  was  imprac- 


licable,  and  capital,  even  when  necessary,  was  deterred  from  em- 
barking in  enteq>risos  subject  to  such  hazards.  The  organization 
of  a  consolidation  is  the  signal  tliat  wiser  counsels  will  prevail, 
and  forthwitli  capital  seeks  the  opportunity  for  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

The  evil,  therefore,  of  high  prices,  or  rather  unreasonable 
profits,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  because  the  direct  competition 
of  those  in  the  business  exists,  and  judging  from  experience 
always  will  exist,  while  capital,  ever  eager  for  profitable  invest- 
ment, stands  like  a  watchdog,  guarding  the  public  against  exces- 
sive profits  by  other  capitalists. 

Every  well-managed  consolidation,  by  the  natural  laws  of 
trade,  must  result  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production  and  distri- 
bntion.  With  the  improperly' managed  consolidation  we  have 
nothing  to  do._  No  argument  for  or  against  consolidation  can  be 
predicated  thereon.  You  cannot  make  men  wise  or  competent  by 
legislation.  You  cannot  expect  counsels  of  perfection  from  im- 
perfect mortals.  We  can  only  reason  from  essential  features  of 
consolidation,  not  from  incidental  mistakes  made  by  incompetent 
management.  That  such  large  enterprises  reduce  the  cost  of 
production,  is  an  economic  fact  too  well  established  now  to  need 
further  authentication.  The  saving,  incident  to  the  handling  by 
one  company  of  ore,  in  and  from  the  mine  to  the  finished  steel 
structure  on  its  site,  as  compared  with  a  dozen  intennediaries, 
each  applying  more  or  less  of  skill,  and  each  claiming  more  or 
less  of  profit,  is  so  patent  as  to  require  statement  only.  Improve- 
ments in  processes,  there  being  no  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
the  latest  and  best;  the  economies  from  standardization  of  wares; 
continuous  operation  on  certain  goods,  and  the  consequent  op- 
portunity for  introducing  special  machinery;  savings  in  freight: 
and  facilities  and  capital  for  purchasing  in  any  quantity  to  pro- 
vide for  any  contingency,  are  advantages  only  available  to  large 
enterprises  with  abundant  capital  and  competent  management. 
The  cost  of  production  being  reduced,  the  cost  to  consumer  is 
reduced,  if  actual  competition,  or  the  fear  of  competition,  com- 
monly called  "potential  competition,*'  prevents  the  consolida- 
tion from  demanding  unreasonable  returns.  This  proposition 
must  be  conceded,  unless  the  laws  of  trade  are  to  be  reversed, 
experience  is  to  go  for  naught,  and  history  is  to  be  denied. 

It  will  be  urged,  however,  that  the  cheapening  of  cost  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  laborer,  the  salesman  and  the  small  man- 
ufacturer.    As  to  the  salesman  and  the  small  manufacturer,  it 
may  bo  said  no  great  economic  change  can  take  place  m\)ciou\» 
some  temporaijbardsbip,  and  tlw  benefit  of  the  public  ia  «b\A%\v8l 


consideration  than  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  a  compara- 
tive few.  But  there  is  another  answer  which  involves  no  conces- 
sion. The  statistics  show  that  of  those  engaged  in  business  or 
trade,  a  large  percentage  fail — about  ninety  per  cent.  This  goes 
to  prove  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  thus  supplanted 
by  the  consolidation  are  incompetent  to  engage  in  business,  and 
if  they  were  left  alone  would  fail.  Many  such,  under  the  pro- 
tecting wings  of  the  consolidation,  with  the  benefit  of  the  better 
brains  at  the  helm,  earn  in  the  aggregate  much  more  than  they 
would  have  accumulated,  if  they  had  continued  as  sole  proprie- 
tors, without  the  benefit  of  the  better  brain  and  management  of 
the  experienced  and  selected  few. 

The  laborer  and  salesman  are  placed  in  a  more  favorable  posi- 
tion by  the  consolidation.  Under  the  system  of  individual  com- 
])etition,  wiih  its  qti\^  of  depression  and  overproduction,  its  shut- 
downs and  its  curtailment  of  output,  there  was  n(5  continuity  of 
employmoni.  At  one  time  every  available  man  was  engaged, 
capaeiiios  of  ])lants  enlarged,  and  production  increased  until  be- 
yond the  demand :  then  came  the  fall  in  prices,  the  bankruptcy  of 
plants,  the  shut-down?;  and  laborers,  salesmen,  clerks  and  otlier 
employes  were  thrown  out  of  emplo3rment,  sometimes  dependent 
upon  charity,  as  in  our  large  cities  a  few  years  since.  These  eras 
of  overproduction  were  not  infrequent.  This  is  changed  by  con- 
solidation. The  supply  and  demand  are  kept  approximate,  over- 
]>roduction  is  jealously  avoided,  and  there  results  continuous  em- 
ployment. 

Another  consideration  for  the  laboring  man,  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  mad  race  of  competition,  where  individual  seeks  to  over- 
reach individual,  each  striving  to  reduce  his  cost  below  that  of 
his  com])etitor,  many  find  it  necessary  to  begin  their  reductions 
with  labor,  because  of  iheir  inability  to  take  advantage  of  other 
economies,  such  as  improved  machinerv  large  purchases  of  ma- 
terial, etc.,  which  have  been  introduced  by  their  more  fortunate 
competitors,  and  thus  begins  tlie  reduction  of  wages  which  spreads 
from  factory  to  factory.  There  is  generally  abundance  of  labor 
in  the  difi'erent  industries,  frequently  a  surplus,  so  that  laborers 
compete  with  each  other  in  seeking  employment,  and  among  so 
many  em]>loycrs  some  are  not  loaih  to  take  advantage  of  this;  and 
this  is  the  bane  of  labor  organizafi(ms  or  unions.  But  with  the 
well -regulated  consolidation,  earnin^^  a  reasonable  profit,  the  la- 
borer will  be  safe,  he  will  be  organized  for  self-]>rotection,  and 
will  have  fewer  and  better  men  with  whom  to  deal.  He  will, 
therefore,  by  reason  of  the  better  regulation  of  supply  and  de- 
mand,  be  contimiously  employed,  and  his  greatest  curse,  inter- 
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mittent  emplojrment^  with  seasons  of  idleness^  will  be  remoyed. 
Thus,  while  a  fewer  number  of  men  may  be  employed,  the  aggre- 
gate days  of  employment,  or  tlie  aggregate  amount  of  labor  em- 
l>loyed,  will  be  greater.  Tliere  are  those,  however,  who  contend 
and  not  without  good  authority,  that  the  consolidation,  by  reduc- 
ing the  price,  will  ultimately  increase  the  consumi>tion,  and  there- 
l>y  in  time  will  actually  employ  an  even  greater  number  of  men. 

On  the  whole,  with  or  without  consolidation,  no  more  labor 
will  be  employed  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  goods  for  which 
there  is  demand.  Under  the  one  system,  the  supply  is  not  so 
well  regulated  to  the  demand,  as  under  the  other;  hence  recur 
seasons  of  shut-down  and  idleness.  The  consolidation  prevents 
this ;  hence  it  must  be  of  advantage  to  the  laborer.  The  history  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
principle.  In  no  other  industry  employing  so  large  a  number  of 
men  has  the  working  man  had  so  continuous  employment  or 
better  wages  for  the  kind  of  work  performed. 

The  officers  of  the  great  labor  organizations  of  this  country, 
in  their  papers  read  before  this  convention,  have  almost  to  a  unit 
borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  above  assertions,  and  they  all 
>peak  from  experience  when  they  favor  industrial  combinations. 

These  views  are  entertained  by  some  of  the  best  thinkers  and 
writers  on  political  economy.    Gunton  says : 

"If  it  is  true  that  the  concentration  of  capital  tends  to  dimin- 
ish the  cost  of  production  and  intensify  competition,  it  follows 
that  prices  will  fall  or  wages  will  rise,  or  both,  in  proportion  as 
large  enter})rises  pup])lant  small  ones.  And  this  is  what  all  indus- 
trial hi.<tory  shows  has  taken  place.  Take  for  example  the  cotton 
industry  in  this  country.  In  1831  there  were  801  cotton  manu- 
facturing establishments  with  an  average  capital  of  $50,702  each. 
*  *  *  The  mtio  of  consumption  of  cotton  cloth  to  ])opula- 
lion  was  5.90  pounds  to  1,  and  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  17  cents 
per  yard.  In  1880  the  number  of  establishments  had  fallen  to 
756.  The  average  amount  of  capital  invested  in  establishments 
had  risen  from  $50,702  to  $275,403 ;  *  *  *  the  ratio  of  con- 
sumption of  cotton  cloth  to  the  population  was  13.90  pounds  to 
I;  and  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  was  7  cents  per  yard,  and  wages 
were  80  per  cent  higher.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  comparing 
1880  with  1831,  the  capital  invested  per  spindle  was  over  one- 
third  less,  the  number  of  spindles  operated  by  each  laborer  nearly 
three  times  as  large,  the  product  per  spindle  one-fourth  greater, 
the  product  per  dollar  invested  twice  as  large,  the  product  per 
laborer  employed  nearly  four  times  as  great,  the  price  of  cotton 
doth  60  per  cent  less,  wages  80  j)er  cent  liigher,  and  \iie  coa- 
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sumption  of  cotton  cloth  per  capita  of  the  population  over  100 
per  cent  greater.  These  are  the  results  of  the  process  of  con- 
solidation into  large  capitals,  extending  over  half  a  century. 
What  is  true  of  this  industry  is  equally  true  of  all  industries  in 
proportion  as  the  concentration  of  capital  has  increased.'* 

Those  who  cry  loudest  for  legislation  point  to  certain  evils, 
charged  as  incident  to  consolidations,  and  demand  prevention  by 
law.  For  example,  the  watering  of  stock,  the  practice  of  reducing 
prices  for  the  express  purpose  of  crushing  a  rival,  and  then  raising 
prices  to  an  unreasonable  amount,  the  circulation  of  false  or  mis- 
leading reports  by  the  officers  of  such  associations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stock  speculations,  and  the  corrupting  of  legislatures  fiind 
municipal  bodies. 

These  evils  are  not  essential  incidents  to  consolidations,  they 
apply  equally  to  all  corporations.  If  it  be  thought  that  these 
practices  can  be  stopped  by  legislation,  then  such  wise  and  tem- 
perate legislation  as  will  best  prevent  such  practices  might  well 
be  passed;  but  will  legislation  accomplish  this?  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  think  that  you  can  legislate  morality  into  a  com- 
munity. Laws  receive  their  impulses  from  the  people.  The  im- 
pulses move  upward  from  the  people  to  the  law,  and  not  down- 
ward from  the  law  to  the  people.  Like  a  pyramid,  the  people 
are  the  base,  the  law  the  apex ;  the  pyramid  will  not  stand  inverted, 
nor  will  the  apex  stand  without  its  base.  For  these  immoral  and 
dishonest  ])raet.iees  we  must  look  behind  the  statute  books,  behind 
tlio  courts,  behind  the  doors  of  the  counting-house — we  must  look 
into  the  consciences  of  men.  'i'ho  corporation  is  only  a  cloak  cov- 
ering the  men  on  whom  it  rests.  But  in  these  times,  concealed 
by  this  covering,  sometimos  called  a  legal  entity,  corporate  offi- 
cers, as  well  a,s  the  community,  have  established  a  code  of  morals 
diff'erent  from  that  hy  which  individuals  are  governed  in  their 
personal  transactions.  Men  will  do  through  the  corporation,  or 
against  the  corporation,  what  they  would  shrink  from  doing  in  a 
])ersonal  transaction.  This  false  moral  idea  is  not  limited  to  the 
man  in  the  rorponition;  the  man  outside  of  the  corporation  is 
equally  guilty.  Claims  against  corporations,  or  demands  upon 
them,  are  made  that  would  never  be  made  upon  an  individual. 
This  is  (lue  to  a  de])raved  and  diseased  moral  sentiment  of  the 
communiiy.  It  is  a  false  standard  of  morality.  The  corporation 
is  no  thing  a])art  from  the  stockliolders.  It  is  a  society  of  men. 
An  aggregation  of  nu?n.  The  oiricers  who  manage  its  affairs,  the 
shareholders  who  own  its  stock,  are  the  same  men  who  sit  by  you 
at  the  clul)  or  in  the  church.  Why  shall  they  be  held  to  one  code 
of  moral  responsibility  in  their  personal  conduct  and  to  another 
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code  in  their  conduct  as  oflScers  or  shareholders  of  a  corporation? 
We  see  the  same  men,  and  the  same  acts,  but  when  done  by  the 
corporation,  through  its  oflficer,  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  moral 
strabismus  in  the  eye  of  the  community,  which  looks  over  the  evil 
doer  to  the  thing  done,  and  sees  only  the  impersonal  agent,  the 
corporation,  through  which  the  evil  was  done.  We  are  confronted 
by  the  same  conditions  in  politics.  It  is  the  men  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  the  corporation,  the  men  of  the  commxmity 
who  manage  the  corporation.  But  because  of  the  diseased  moral 
sense  of  the  community,  those  guilty  of  wrong  doing  as  officers, 
or  as  stockholders  of  corporations,  are  not  visited  with  the  con- 
demnation of  their  associates.  The  moralist  and  the  ethical 
teacher  must  deal  with  this  problem.  Visit  upon  the  offender 
the  reprobation  of  the  community  for  misdeeds  against  a  cor- 
poration, as  against  an  individual;  for  misdeeds  as  the  officer  or 
director  of  a  corporation,  just  as  for  his  acts  as  an  individual,  and 
if  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  is  high,  just  so  high  and  no 
higher  will  rise  the  conduct  of  those  dealing  with  or  for  corpora- 
tions. 

These  same  suggestions  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the 
cliarge  that  these  large  aggregations  of  capital  tend  to  debauch 
|)olitic3  by  bribing  legislatures  and  municipal  governments.  This 
charge  presupposes  for  each  corporation  that  succeeds  in  bribing, 
a  large  number  of  nersons  so  corrupt  that  they  will  accept  bribes. 
It  assumes  that  legislatures  and  municipal  bodies  can  be  bribed. 
If  this  be  true,  and  alas,  there  is  not  wanting  flfiuch* evidence  that 
gives  credibility  to  the  imputation,  the  remedy  surely  woidd  not 
be  to  suppress  the  corporation,  any  more  than  to  suppress  the 
legislature.  The  true  remedy  is  to  suppress  the  bribe  taker,  as 
well  as  the  bribe  giver.  This  can  only  be  done  by  improving  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community,  because,  after  all,  the  legislatures, 
the  municipal  councils,  aye,  the  corporations  of  a  community, 
rise  no  higher  and  sink  no  lower  in  their  moral  tone  than  the  gen- 
eral moral  tone  of  their  respective  communities.  This  may  seem 
an  unsavory  truth  in  this  day  of  recriminations,  but  it  is  still  a 
truth. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  enterprises  of  to-day  may  seem 
large  when  compared  with  the  amount  thus  employed  at  one  time, 
but  it  is  no  larger  in  proportion  than  are  the  transactions  of  this 
age  compared  with  those  of  former  ages.  Once  all  trade  was  cir- 
cumscribed, confined  within  small  territorial  areas,  due  to  lack  of 
facilities  for  transportation  and  communication.  The  market 
places  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  past  were  the  sole  martft  BOTii%- 
times  of  whole  counties  or  even  larger  districts.    To-da^  Nrtiait  Si 


the  situation?  The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  in  Chicago  is  affected 
by  a  rumor  of  war  in  Asia,  and  the  world^s  exchange  goes  up  or 
down  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  negotiations  for  a  loan  in 
Japan.  Everything  of  importance  occurring  in  the  most  remote 
portions  of  the  world  affects  trade  for  good  or  evil  in  every  other 
portion.  Rumors  of  war  or  peace,  the  discovery  of  mineral  de- 
posits, a  new  and  useful  invention  in  any  part  of  the  world,  reacts 
upon  every  other  part.  The  whole  world  is  every  man's  market. 
Transactions  involving  sums  equal  to  a  king's  ransom  are  now  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  and  millions  are  now  exchanged  where 
hundreds  once  sufficed.  Contracts  for  the  supply  of  material 
involving  tons  of  millions  of  dollars  ftrc  not  infrequent.  The 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  any  enterprise  signifies  nothing 
except  the  magnitude  of  our  dealings.  These  enormous  amounts 
are  not  limited  to  companies  formed  by  consolidation;  they  are 
likewise  employed  in  business  enterprise  increased  from  small  be- 
ginnings, by  natural  accretions,  to  keep  step  with  the  industrial 
progress  and  demands  of  the  time. 

The  unification  of  the  world  into  a  single  market  place  has 
come  to  pass  through  no  human  design,  but  as  the  natural  result 
of  improved  facilities  in  transportation  and  communication.  A 
man  to-day  in  any  part  of  the  world  may  be  in  daily  touch  with 
his  business,  however  remote;  and  with  the  markets  in  every  other 
portion  of  the  globe.  These  changed  conditions  have  caused  like 
change?  in  methods  of  business.  Trade  and  commerce  never  lag 
behind  the  train  of  progress  and  improvement;  they  keep  apace, 
sometimes  they  are  in  the  van.  Those  who  would  prevent  these 
vast  aggregations  of  capital,  would  turn  back  the  hands  on  the 
dial  of  civilization.  They  would  seek  to  prevent  the  natural, 
inevitable  tendency  which  has  been  superinduced  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  trade,  and  made  imperative  by  the  complex  and  compli- 
cated commerce  of  the  worlrl.  Consolidations  in  industrial  enter- 
prises, large  aggregations  of  ca])ital,  are  not  sudden  creations, 
they  are  growths,  forced  upon  the -world  by  the  law  of  progress. 
They  are  liere  by  no  man's  fiat;  thev  can  be  driven  away  by  no 
human  agency.    They  are  natural — inevitable — necessary. 

Consolidation  is  the  protest  of  capital  against  extinction.  Con- 
solidations were  formed  in  sdf-dofense.  They  <Tew  up  by  force 
"Tifcompetition,  to  avoid  dosi  ruction  by  competition.  If  the 
smaller  and  weaker  bad  not  combined  to  battle  with  the  larger 
and  stronger,  they  wore  doomod  to  annihilation.  As  the  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  whether  partnership  or  corporate,  grew  and 
prospered,  and  added  to  its  strength  and  power,  appropriating 
more  and  more  of  a  given  trade,  the  trade  of  smaller  concems  was 
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thereby  contracted^  and  if  consolidation  or  combination  had  been 
denied^  they  would  have  been  eliminated  by  the  more  powerful 
rival.  By  combination  they  at  one  step  i)iaced  themselves  in  posi- 
tion to  compete  and  to  hold  their  own.  To  many  concerns  it  was 
a  choice  between  consolidation  and  insolvency.  To  many  a  pro- 
prietor it  was  a  choice  between  losing  all,  going  out  of  business, 
or  remaining  in  business  as  a  stockholder  in  the  larger  company, 
and  saving  his  accumulations.  Through  consolidations  and  the 
consequent  large  stock  issues,  the  public  are  given  opportunity 
to  become  stockholders,  and  thus  share  in  the  profits  and  indus- 
tries which  formerly  were  closed  to  general  investment.  The  suc- 
cessful manufacturer  enlarged  and  increased  his  plant,  but  the 
ownership  generally  remained  a  family  affair.  Many  of  the  multi- 
millionaires of  this  country  thus  accumulated  their  wealth. 
There  is  no  reason  why  skilled  laborers  receiving  good  wages,  as 
well  as  others  connected  with  the  business,  should  not  become 
sharers  in  the  profits  they  help  to  cam,  by  acquiring  an  interest 
in  the  business  in  this  way. 

I  come  from  Pittsburgh,  a  city  where  sit  enthroned  old  King 
Coal  and  new  King  Steel.  Consolidations  have  been  effected  in 
that  section  in  almost  every  line  of  industry.  Smoke  is  issuing 
from  every  stack,  fires  are  burning  in  every  furnace.  Labor  was 
never  so  well  paid  nor  so  much  employed.  Trade  was  never  so 
good,  times  so  prosperous,  nor  the  outlook  so  favorable.  Have 
not  consolidations  and  these  vast  aggregations  of  capital  some- 
thing to  do  with  this?  How  otherwise  could  we  have  taken  such 
stupendous  contracts  for  the  supply  of  iron  and  steel  in  Europe, 
Russia,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  Africa — ^in  fact  all  over  the 
world?  What  could  the  ordinary  industrial  concern  do  vrtth  a 
six  million  dollar  order  for  a  railway  in  Russia?  The  public  never 
was  so  well  served  as  now,  never  supplied  with  better  goods  nor  a 
greater  variety,  never  supplied  so  promptly  and  so  efficiently. 

Would  those  who  decry  consolidation  have  this  growing,  pros- 
perous, industrial  nation,  with  an  inventive  genius  the  greatest 
in  the  world,  and  an  adaptability  never  before  approached,  lie 
tlown  in  the  ruin  of  its  industries  and  hand  over  its  trade  to  other 
nations — nations  that  are  now  madly  striving  for  the  same  ?  Herr 
Krupp  is  not  so  far  behind,  nor  other  German  manufacturers. 
England,  with  her  gigantic  industries  (many  the  fruits  of  com- 
bination and  consolidation,  which  she  has  never  discouraged  since 
«h€  learned  the  errors  of  her  ways),  has  not  yet  surrendered  the 
marts  of  the  world  to  her  American  competitor. 

America  has  only  recently  been  taught  the  lesson  of  the  power 
for  good  of  these  great  industrial  plants.    She  is  making  good  \i&i& 


of  this  knowledge  now  in  securing  her  portion  of  the  world's  trade. 
These  great  aggregations  of  capital,  created  by  combination  and 
consolidation,  have  grown  up  among  us,  not  without  cause;  they 
are  the  effect  of  the  natural  evolution  of  trade  and  commerce. 
They  are  steps,  steps  only,  in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  pres- 
ent civilization.  To  what  they  will  ultimately  lead,  we  may  specu- 
late, but  we  cannot  know.  Natural  laws — stronger,  greater,  high- 
er than  those  of  man^s  creation — will  control  them  for  good  or 
ill.  We  touch  them  at  our  peril.  We  may  help,  we  may  hinder, 
the  working  of  these  higher  influences.  He  would  indeed  be  a 
wise  prophet  who  could  now  foretell  whither  we  are  tending.  No 
mori^l  eye  can  at  one  glance  foresee  the  complex  markets  of  the 
worid.  No  human  mind  can  at  any  instant  comprehend  the  trade 
conditions  of  the  globe.  Such  sight  and  such  comprehension  are 
imperative  if  legislation  touching  the  mainsprings  of  trade  is  to 
be  intelligently  framed.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  stupendous 
forces,  set  in  motion  by  unseen  power.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the 
future,  the  operation  of  natural  laws  will  lead  to  that  resxdt  which 
is  best.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  not  lost  confidence  in  natural 
law,  and  am  content  to  let  the  God  of  evolution  work  out  this 
great  problem  of  the  age.  But  in  the  light  of  history  we  may 
enquire,  "Will  trade,  like  man,  play  his  part  upon  the  world's 
stage,  *his  acts  being  seven  ages'?"  Or  lias  he  more?  There  was 
an  infancy  of  trade  we  know,  a  time  when  exchange  was  made  in 
kind.  So,  too,  we  may  recall  another  time,  still  an  infancy, 
though  then  'twas  thought  that  trade  had  grown  mature — ^when 
to  buy,  to  sell  again,  was  deemed  a  crime.  How  now  we  laugh  at 
those  toys  of  laws.  Yet  then,  men  were  imprisoned  for  their  in- 
fraction. Since  then,  how  great  has  grown  this  child  of  trade, 
how  strong,  how  large!  And  yet  who  knows  but  'tis  a  "whining 
school-boy"  still,  and  the  generations  yet  to  come  will  have  their 
laugh  on  us,  if  we,  too,  err  by  assuming  trade  to  be  mature.  Trade 
mature?  Who  dares  assert  civilization  has  passed  the  zenith,  and 
that  the  shadows  now  point  from  west  to  east?  Concurrent  and 
co-extensive  with  the  growth  of  civilization  will  be  the  growth 
of  trade.  When  you  can  say  civilization  grows  no  more,  then, 
too,  you  may  say  the  same  of  trade,  but  not  till  then. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  and  Program  was  named  as 
follows : 

Alabama.— Eyre  Damar.  Delaware.— Charles  F.  Richard. 

Arizona.— J.  C.  Adams.  District  of  Columbia.— Joseph 
Arkansas. — Jefferson  Davis.  Ninimo,  Jr. 

California.— Charles  D.  Willard.  Florida.- John    Franklin    Forbes. 

Colorado. — Henry  V.  Johnson.  Idaho. — ^Judge  Claggett. 
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IluhDis. — ^Lorin  C.  Collins. 
Indiana. — ^John  L.  Griffiths. 
Iowa.— T.  D.  Healy. 
Kansas. — John  E.  Hessin. 
Kentucky. — W.  B.  Fleming. 
Louisiana. — ^William  Wirt  Howe. 
Maine. — A.  E.  Rogers. 
Maryland. — Maj.  John  I.  Yellott. 
Massachusetts. — ^John  S.  Clark. 
Michigan. — George  W.  McBride. 
Minnesota.— W.  W.  Folwell. 
Mississippi. — ^J.  W.  Cutrer. 
MissoxntL — F.  C.  Farr. 
Montana. — H.  H.  Swain. 
Nebraska. — R.  D.  Sutherland. 
Nevada. — ^Francis  G.  Ncwlands. 
New     Hampshire.  —  Henry    W. 
Blair. 


New  Jersey. — Edward  Qainton 
Keasbey. 

New  Mexico.— Frank  Springer. 

New  York. — Stephen  P.  Corliss. 

North  Dakota. — A.  W.  Edwards. 

Ohio. — Charles  Foster. 

Oregon. — E.  Hofer. 

Pennsylvania. — ^H.  W.  Palmer. 

South  Carolina. — A.  C.  Kauf- 
man. 

South  Dakota.  —  Freeman 
Knowles. 

Tennessee.— John  W.  Gaines. 

Texas. — A.  B.  Davidson. 

Utah.— George  W.  Bartch. 

West  Virginia.— John  W.  Harris. 

Wisconsin. — A.  M.  Jones. 

Wyoming.— C.  P.  Arnold. 

National    Association    of    Manufacturers. — Theodore    C.    Search, 
President. 

Northwestern  Traveling  Men's  Association. — George  J.  Reed. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. — Samuel  Gompers.  President. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. — P.  H.  Morrissey,  Grand  Master. 

United  Garment  Workers  of  America. — Henry  White,  General  Sec. 

Single  Tax  League  of  the  United  States. — F.  H.  Monroe. 

Ordf-r  of  Railway  Conductors. — E.  E.  Clark,  Grand  Chief  Conductor. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. — W.  S.  Carter. 

National  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry.— H.  E.  Huxley. 

Ilunois  Commercial  Men's  Association. — George  H.  Holden. 

New  England  Free  Trade  League. — Byron  W.  Holt. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sqence. — Edmund  J. 
James. 

National  Alliance  Theatrical  Stage  Employes. — ^Lee  M.  Hart,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

National  Business  Men's  League. — ^John  W.  Ela. 

American  Anti-Trust  League. — M.  L.  Lockwood,  President. 

Knights  of  Labor. — L  D.  Chamberlain. 

United  St.ates  Export  Association. — Francis  B.  Thurber,  President. 

Commercial  Travelers'  National  League. — P.  E.  Dowe,  President. 

National  Grain  Growers'  Association. — S.  H.  Greeley. 

National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  of  America. — 
J.  C.  Hanley. 

National  Tax  League. — Lawson  Purdy. 

National  Soclalists'  League. — A.  M.  Simons. 

Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  Union  of  America. — M.  R.  Grady. 

Millers'  National  Assoctation. — F.  H.  Magdeburg. 

.Association  of  Western  Manufacturers. — George  Brickner. 

American  Social  Science  Association. — Wm.  A.  Giles. 
Farmers'  National  Congress. — John  M.  Stahl,  Secretary. 
International  Typographical  Union. — Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  President. 
Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association. — M.  W.  Phalen,  President. 
Ex-Officio.— Franklin  H.  Head.  President  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago. 
Ralph  M.  Easley,  Secretary,  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago. 
The  conference  took  a,  recess  until  8  o'clock. 
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EVENING  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  13. 

Chairman  Head  called  the  session  to  order  promptly  at 
8.o*elock,  and  introduced  Governor  George  W.  Atkinson  of  West 
Virginia,  who  said: 

G.  W.  ATKINSON. 

Governor  of  West  Viiigrinla. 

This  gathering,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  consider  the  relations 
of  our  citizens  to  one  another  as  citizens,  and  to  consider  also  the 
best  methods  to  be  used  to  protect  the  masses  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  combines  and  trusts,  for  it  seems  that  this  is  a  period 
favorable  to  the  organization  of  such  combines  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world. 

I  believe  in  progression.  In  this  respect  I  am  an  evolutionist. 
I  believe  that  the  world  ought  to  grow,  and  that  men  ought  to 
grow  with  it.  Some  sorts  of  combines  are,  I  think,  economic 
necessities  which  grow  out  of  our  complex  civilization  as  a  nation. 
The  great  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  world,  covering 
all  branches  of  industry,  had  very  small  beginnings;  and  we,  in  a 
large  measure,  owe  the  progress  we  have  made  to  men  of  means 
who  combined  or  united  into  what  we  call  "corporations*'  to  make 
this  advancement  possible.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween an  ordinary  corporation  and  a  trust.  It  seems  to  me  that 
every  citizen  who  possesses  any  sort  of  common  sense  will  favor 
corporations,  because  individual  citizens,  as  a  rule,  cannot  in  and 
of  themselves  alone  furnish  sufficient  capital  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  any  of  the  states  of  our  republic.  It  requires  vast 
sums  of  money  to  handle  great  undertakings.  One  man  alone 
cannot  supply  the  necessary  capital  to  build  up  great  industries, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  development  of  a  state  or  a  nation ; 
but  several  men  of  means,  by  combining,  can  raise  the  necessary 
amount  of  capital  to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose.  This 
necessity  brought  corporations  into  existence.  What  one  man  can- 
not do,  for  lack  of  means,  several  men  can  accomplish  by  uniting 
the  capital  which  all  of  them  can  command.  In  this  way  corpo- 
rations are  formed.  In  this  manner  railroads  are  constructed, 
mines  arc  opened,  mills  and  factories  are  built,  industries  are 
established,  men  are  employed,  and  the  natural  resources  of  a 
country  are  developed,  which  necessarily  employ  labor  and  thus 
bring  wealth  into  a  country.  Hence  I  say  that  every  citizen  of  a 
country  who  possesses  ordinary  common  sense  should  be  favorable 
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to  corporations.  Nevertheless,  we  have  in  onr  midst  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  people  who  seem  to  hate  them  and 
fight  them  on  every  hand,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
secure  from  such  concerns  reasonable  compensation  for  their  toil, 
and  by  means  of  which  they  obtain  a  proper  support  for  them- 
selves and  those  dependent  upon  them.  With  this  class  of  peo- 
ple, my  fellow  citizens,  I  have  no  sort  of  sympathy.  I  assert  here 
to-day  that  a  corporation  properly  conducted  is  entitled  to  as 
much  sympathy,  support  and  respect  as  an  individual,  because  a 
corporation  in  law  is  an  individual.  I  wish  therefore  to  be  writ- 
ten down,  my  countrymen,  cjs  a  friend  and  backer  of  corpora- 
tions, because  no  state  can  be  developed  without  them,  and  there 
can  be  no  growth  and  development  if  they  are  inhibited  by  law 
or  are  not  supported  properly  by  the  people.  Without  corpora- 
tions to-day  we  would  be  without  railroads,  coal  and  coke  opera- 
tions, silver  and  gold  producers,  banks  and  other  acknowledged 
necessities  for  the  public  weal.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  hear  men  in  politics  and  elsewhere  whining  the  demagogue  cry, 
**Down  with  corporations,"  I  am  ready  to  join  the  crowd  of  enter- 
prising people  who  will  cry  from  the  hustings  and  the  housetops, 
**Down  with  that  class  of  malcontents  and  demagogues!"  I  am 
not  an  optimist  per  se,  nor  am  I  a  pessimist.  I  have  no  sympathy 
for  any  one  who  puts  in  his  time  whining  against  capital.  We 
unfortunately  have,  however,  too  many  of  this  class  of  croakers  in 
our  midst.  What  we  need  is  more  capital  in  legitimate  business 
undertakings.  We  must  have  men  everywhere  who  will  invest 
their  money  in  building  up  and  opening  up  the  industries  of  all  of 
our  states.  We  have  in  West  Virginia  more  coal  and  coke  and  oil 
and  gas  and  timber  than  the  United  States  can  consume  in  hun- 
dreds of  years.  What  we  now  most  need  is  capital  to  help  us  on 
in  our  work  of  development.  We  are  ready  and  willing  to  wel- 
come to  our  domain  men  of  enterprise  and  means  from  all  sections 
of  the  Union,  and  from  abroad  as  well,  to  come  among  us  and  aid 
us  in  developing  the  resources  which  a  wise  and  beneficent  Provi- 
dence has  bestowed  upon  us,  and  which  are  open  to  all  comers. 

West  Virginia,  my  friends,  is  the  first  oil  and  gas  and  timber 
state  in  the  Union.  She  is  second. in  coke,  and  third  in  coal. 
She  has  more  coal  area  than  any  other  state,  and  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  limited  time  for  her  to  be  first  in  coal  and  coke  production,  as 
ehe  is  now  first  in  oil  and  gas  and  timber,  because  the  coal  and 
coke  business  is  after  all  only  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  - 
fittest.  With  more  veins  of  coal  than  any  other  state,  and  all  or 
mostly  all  of  a  better  quality  than  any  of  cur  competitors,  ea^- 
cially  for  gas  and  staam  and  heat  and  coke,  we  are  \)o\in^  to^i^^ 


our  ctwn,  and  in  the  end  come  out  ou  top  of  any  and  all  competi- 
tnrsi,  lleiire  1  jigain  gay,  Mr.  President,  that  West  Yirgioiaiis 
.i;t*tuTiiH}  HYtt  iTieniily  to  corporatioog^  and  we  will  and  do  wel- 
«^i>UR*  uu'ti  uf  Tiuum^  Ui  r?ome  among  na,  and  thiis  help  them  and  m 
not  only  '*tu  ket^i^  the  wi>lf  from  the  door/'  bat  at  the  mme  time 
Im  aid  u?  to  lay  ufi  a  .iurplus  for  **rainj  days'*  which  will  m*msT  ot 
Ititur  vMuni  to  oue  and  .ilL  We  weleoingj  therefore,  corpciimtioiis 
iujd  capital^  bt*i?!iyse  tb^fj  help  nB  m  West  Virgiiuaiid  to  bmtd  far 
both  the  pre^^eut  and  the  lntuiE, 

Now,  1  take  it,  Mi.  PreaideDt^  that  all  present  onderstantJ  how 
I  feel  tuwanl  rri|jit allots  and  toward  corporations  which  alway.^ 
rt^}vresfiit  caiiital  nm]  capitalista-  The  next  point  to  which  I 
desire  brielly  to  nlliide  ia  the  '%bor  problem."  I  am  now  ami 
alwajd  liave  been  a  stanch  friend  of  the  toiling  masses.  I  stand 
I'ur  the  workiniTHipin  hofniise  he  alone  produces  wealth.  Hfi  take» 
the  iron  ort^,  the  coaK  the  oil,  the  g^^,  the  precioua  metals,  th^ 
Ii^ad,  the  zinc,  etc.^  out  of  the  boweli  of  the  earth,  and  by  hia  akill 
titiusifonuff  Uiens  fnmi  the  natural  to  the  finished  prodnet.  In 
this  wuv  \u'  |>rii{luf:e>  wrnUli.  In  tho  same  manner  he  bri ng.^  out 
o{'  niotlier  cartli  tlir'  ncr-r.-sary  articles  for  the  sustenance  of  man- 
kind. Hr  aloiK',  ibrrd'orc,  is  a  wealtli  ];)roducer.  Why,  then, 
should  lie  not  liavo  our  honest,  earnest  support?  I  say  unhesi- 
tutingly  tliai  he  has  my  best  wislies. 

l.abor  and  eapital  ar<'  interdependent.  One  cannot  get  on 
without  th<'  other.  Hie  laborin;^^  men  have  the  same  right  to 
<>r^;ijiiz<'  for  tJK'ir  ad\an('e[iicnt  and  ]»roteetion  as  have  the  cap- 
italists. The  -aiiie  privih'ires  niu-t  l>e  extended  to  one  class  as  to 
the  otht'i-.  So  h)n</  a-  the  laborinif  man  does  his  duty  and  keeps 
within  the  liifiits  of  tho  law,  lie  will  havi*  my  symi)athy  and  sup- 
port. i)iit  I  ha\<'  ]]r\('!-  vr  favored  a  strilce  or  a  lockout  so  long 
a<  it  \\a-  jto--ib!('  to  |ir('\ciir  it  by  jir-t  and  friendly  arbitration; 
nrifl  1  have  iic\(i-y<'l  l.iii.wii,  and  1  -ay  it  boldly,  a  strike  or  a  lock- 
out, in  all  my  <'X[HMi<ii(c  aii<i  nh>rr\al i'ljis,  that  did  not  result 
ill  injury  to  hoth  hdi^r  and  eapilal.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
1  favr.r  ai'biiraiinn  t<>  -ftdc  all  di-^puicd  proldems  between  capital 
on  the  nil''  h ami  aixl  labor  nu  the  oilier. 

While  1  -land  here  a^  a  rej)re>entative  of  the  common  people, 
and  in-i-(  thai  they  should  Ix-  proi»erly  treated,  yet  I  confess 
that  th<  !-e  are  other  trn-ts  in  jhi<  eoimtry  than  money  trusts. 
Lal)oianL'  incii  havr  (Ihm-  (.i-ani/.al  ions,  as  T  have  liitherto  stated 
they  on-hl  In  li;i\  -■.  and  air  .nl  \\  led  l<)  liave.  l-^)Ut  somehow,  how- 
ever, a  p"iii,.ii  ,,t'  ihe.-c  .'I'-Mni/Mi  i<»!i~  ha\e  nn\  iaken  pro|:»erly  into 
aceoiiiH  th."  -h-ifr  and  h^^s  ni  linic  t"  ilieniselv<'s  and  their  em- 
pbiyer-  o.M  ;i-i..n.Ml  l.y  >iiike.-  wliieh  they  have  seen  fit  to  bring 
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ipon  themselves.  There  are,  therefore,  not  only  capital  trusts  bat 
here  are  sometimes  labor  trusts  also.  I  wish  to  place  myself 
»n  record  against  both,  and  especially  so  when  the  demands  of 
'ither  or  botli  are  not  in.  accord  with  the  well  established  rules 
if  political  economy  and  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
)etween  man  and  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white, 
^boring  men  have  no  more  right  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
ustaining  that  which  is  unjust  and  unreasonable  than  capital- 
sts.  Hence  I  wish  to  declare  here  and  now  that  arbitration  alone 
an  properly  adjust  controversies  of  this  sort,  and  the  man  who 
apposes  this  kind  of  adjustment  is  wholly  out  of  joint  with  the 
pirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  Capital  and  labor  should 
leal  fairly  with  each  other,  and  if  they  cannot  at  all  times  agree, 
et  the  controversy  be  arbitrated  by  a  just,  fair,  unbiased  and 
lonorable  tribunal.  No  conservative,  honest  man,  in  my  judg- 
nent,  can  or  will  oppose  such  adjustment. 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  President,  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
rusts,  which  is  the  main  question  before  this  Federation.  In 
ill  of  my  private  and  public  acts  in  the  past,  my  ^^musket*'  has 
ilvrays  been  pointed  against  trusts,  and  if  I  know  myself  to-day, 
^  is  still  pointing  the  same  way.  It  seems  that  our  country  has, 
vithin  the  past  few  years,  gone  trust  crazy.  I  cannot  understand 
!Fhy,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  fact.  Nevertheless,  this  lunacy  fad, 
f  i  may  call  it  such,  is  not  confined  to  this  country  alone.  It 
5  just  now  reaping  a  harvest  everywhere  and  in  all  lands.  Nor 
s  it  confined  to  any  one  political  party.  I  find  about  as  many 
Democrats  in  trusts  in  the  United  States  as  Republicans,  and  I 
ind  at  least  two  of  the  mammoth  trusts  of  this  country  are,  in 
I  sense,  Democratic  trusts.  Therefore,  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  cannot  choke  them  out  by  drawing  political  lines 
upon  them.  They  have  grown  up  as  the  result  of  existing  condi- 
tions, and  they  cannot  be  stamped  out  by  any  and  all  political 
parties  simply  resolving  against  them.  To  sweep  the  trust  issue 
irto  politics,  and  resolve  one  way  or  the  other,  as  is  the  custom 
now-a-days  in  political  conventions  so  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
'•'wasting  fragrance  on  the  desert  air."  We  must  come  nearer 
home  for  a  remedy  than  that.  We  must  hit  at  its  taproot  by 
national  and  state  legislation,  by  making  it  a  penal  offense  against 
good  government  for  men  of  great  wealth  to  combine  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  stifling  and  choking  middle-men  and  small  dealers, 
n«»  tni?t«  have  generally  done  in  the  past. 

Or,  bettor  still,  if  the  trusts  would  take  their  employees  into 
tlif»ir  combines  and  their  confidence,  and  will,  after  paying  a  rea- 
i^jnable  dividend  on  the  actual  amount  of  capital  stock  vaNertftfti, 
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and  then  n^Q.e  to  distribute  a  reasonable  ebare  of  the  profits  _ 

among  tlie  eldllc!!  artisans  whom  they  employ  as  a  per  cent  or  ■ 
profit  upon  tlicir  wages^  the  trusts  would  then  be  placed  upon  an      , 
hoTie.>t,  popular  and  reasonable  foundatioDj  and  no  one  could 
complain  or  justly  oppose  them.    I  can  see  no  reason  why  iuch 
an  expcriTuent  may  not  be  made  by  employers,  nor  can  I  see  why 
it  would  not  succeed.    To  do  this  would  bring  about  harmony  M 
to  a  Inr^^c  degree  between  labor  and  capitiil,  and  would  meAsum-  W 
bly — thoiigli  not  entirely — take  the  fangs  out  of  the  trust  and 
the  combine.    This  is  one  of  the  ways,  and  it  seems  to  mo  to  l>e  the 
logical  way,  to  settle  this  ever-existing  controverB^y^,  and  settle  it 
right,  because  it  would  then  be  a  just,  and,  I  may  say,  enlightentKl 
ca-Mpcration,  and  ynu  all  know  that  co-operation  is  the  funda- 
iimnlal  j)rinci]>]v^  of  a  trust.    It  is,  in  short,  the  very  heart  of  it. 
The  trouble,  however^  with  the  mogt  of  the  trusts  as  they  ^nv 
iinw  eoTid nested  i^;  that  the  "co-operation"  is  all  one-dded — n\\ 
in  favor  of  tlir^  nlnckliolders,  while  the  skilled  laborers  and  the 
oimsuMiers  are  wholly  Ignored.     This  aeemi  to  be  the  fnnda- 
jiiontnl  princijilc— tlie  foundationj  so  to  speakj  on  which  the  aih  ^ 
tin-  trust  nmvoinent  rests.    Why,  then,  cannot  its  scope  be  wid- 
ened so  as  to  take  in  or  embrace  all  the  classes  whose  interests 
are  involved?    So  long  as  the  trust  now  stands,  and  so  long  as  it 
ii  thus  conducted,  that  long  it  will  he  antagonized  by  the  masses, 
and  it  therefore  cannot  be  enduring,  nor  can  it  result  as  a  per- 
manent, ]»rofita1)le  investment  for  the  stockholders,  or  can  it  in 
any  way  bencilt  the  mechanics  or  tlie  people  in  general. 

Mr.  President,  1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposing 
modern  metliods  of  ])rogress.  T  believe  in  conserving  in  every 
possible  inanner  the  waste  of  iime  and  energy  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  ])eoplo.  The  day  of  wooden  jdows  and  stage  coaches  and 
horsel)ack  mail^  have  <rone  by  forever.  To  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  wliic-li  we  live,  we  mu-t  use  all  modern  discoveries  and 
a.pplia]"i<^os.  Wo  must  of  nece-siiv  ''keep  in  the  push"  or  other- 
wise j)rrisli.  All  wise  ]^oople  will  strive  to  reduce  every  possible 
wa-te  of  oiirTL^v.  The  hlneksmiili  shop  and  the  wooden  plow  were 
irood  enc^uijli  in  ilieir  day.  1'lioy  answered  the  purpose  then, 
l»ut  fhcv  -AT"  out  of  (][}{()  now.  Old  methods  have  been  steadily 
disonrdcd.  imd  iH-ouoinical  ap]>li;inr'(>^.  operated  by  steam  and 
(^K'<ii'irij V.  ]i;)vp  l)0('n  suhstituic^d  tlnTefor.  The  same  is  true 
in  almo^r  every  bu-iue^-  avocation  peculiar  to  onr  people.  The 
trust  ^eriii^-,  on  its  f;iec.  to  Ite  a  >fc']^  forward  in  the  ever-shifting 
drama  of  growth  nnd  ]>ro<7res-.  Tt  claims  as  its  main  purpose 
to  save  waste  in  production  and  distribution.  Every  student  of 
political  economy  will  admit,  in  a  measure,  the  force  of  this  par- 


tdcolar  claiin>  because  the  greatest  enemy  to  human  progress  is 
waste.  While  it  may  be  true  that  a  number  of  factories  in  a 
particular  industry,  which  have  been  competing  with  one  another 
in  a  particular  line  of  production,  agree  to  unite  for  a  common 
purpose,  consenting  to  not  fight  one  another,  and  purposing  to 
furnish  a  particular  article  of  manufacture  to  the  consumer  at  a 
specific  price,  of  itself  is  not  necessarily  wrong.  Indeed,  on  its 
face  it  appears  to  be  right;  but  it  may  be  wrong — ^forever  wrong 
— ^and  usually  is  wrong,  as  I  see  it,  for  two  especial  reasons :  Hrst : 
This  combine  can  and  will  (if  they  are  looking  out  for  their  own 
interests  alone)  increase  the  price  of  their  product  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  wages  of  their  employees; 
and,  second,  every  small  manufacturer  engaged  in  that  particular 
industry  will  either  have  to  quit  business  or  join  "the  combine/' 
But  the.  combine  will  doubtless  say  in  reply  that  the  small  manu- 
facturer can  himself  join  the  trust,  or  keep  on  as  he  is  then  doing, 
if  he  likes.  How,  I  ask,  can  he  continue  his  business  success- 
fully, if  all  of  his  competitors  in  the  same  line  of  production  have 
combined  against  him?  They  can  and  will  for  the  purpose  of 
"freezing  him  out^^  cut  prices  until  he  has  "to  squeal  and  throw 
up  the  sponge,'*  and  then  the  combine  has  its  own  way  and  can 
fix  its  own  prices,  and  it  usually  does  so,  and  all  of  you  who  hear 
me  know  it  and  know  it  well.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  small 
dealer  succumbs,  and  the  combine  or  trust  fixes  its  own  prices  and 
the  people  are  compelled  to  submit. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  confess  I  am 
one  of  the  common  people  of  this  country  who  is  not  hysterical 
over  this  trust  controversy.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it 
can  and  will  be  regulated  by  wise  and  proper  legislation,  and  by 
public  sentiment,  which  in  the^end  always  settles  matters  of  this 
sort.  All  political  economists  agree  that  the  prevention  of  waste 
(unnecessary  waste)  by  all  nations  is  the  secret  of  their  growth 
and  success.  This  proposition  is  unquestionably  true,  and  I  will 
not  therefore  undertake  to  controvert  it.  A  wise  man  will  save 
every  cent,  every  dime,  every  lump  of  coal,  every  particle  of 
manure,  everything  that  can  be  utilized  to  better  his  condition 
and  help  him  on  in  life.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  no  intelligent 
man  will  favor  any  measure  which  will  place  him  at  the  mercy 
of  a  few  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  will  have  it  in  their  power 
to  say  what  he  shall  do,  or  what  he  shall  pay  for  that  which  neces- 
sity requires  him  to  purchase. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  the  backers  of 
trusts  set  up  three  distinct  claims  or  arguments  in  their  defense, 
▼is :  First,  that  they  pay  the  highest  rates  of  wages  to  th^ic  em- 
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ployees;  second,  that  they  furnish  the  beet  articlGs  to  the  oon- 

sunicr^  and,  third,  that  they  furnish  them  lower  or  cheaper  than 
tliey  can  otlierwi^c  bo  produced.     While  I  admit  that  there  ifi 
something  jii  lliobc  ehilnis,  yet  they  are  true  only  in  a  restricted 
sense.     The  flr^t  of  these  claims  isj  I  thlitk,  absolutely  troeJ 
Tru^t^  pivy  big  wages  because  they  employ  none  but  high  grade! 
men  and  women,  which  they  can  afford  to  do.    The  eecond  propo-1 
sition  is  perhaps  true  in  most  eases,  but  by  no  means  in  all.    The 
tliird  claini  U  only  true  in  a  few  instances.    If  I  had  the  time 
to-day  1  could  dcfuiitely  mention  them  to  this  Federation.    But  I 
in  tlic  geneniUty  of  cases,  prices  to  consumers  increase  instead  of  j 
dinuni^li  where  trusts  are  enforced.     Therefore  the  few,  an  J  not 
the  nuinVj  are  the  direct  beneficiariea  of  these  trust  combines. 
ConserpniaitlVj  my  coiintrynien^  when  one  pauses  and  carefully, 
considers  all  the  Iwi^U  involved;  when  he  thoughtfully  weighi| 
both  sides  id  ttiL*  is?ue  before  him;  when  he  seriously  reflect^^  m 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  so  to  do;  when  he  sees  tlie 
vast  iniiltitude  of  hk  fellow  countrymen  who  have  fitted  them-^ 
selves  liy  L*d  neat  ion  and  experience  aa  "middle-men"  in  the  vari-i 
Qiis  avuciititiTis  of  lile,  necessarily  thrown  out  of  employment  be^ 
f'au>('  t>r  tiMi-l-;  i\uj\  u"lit'[i  l:ir  'jiK^^  f.-irflirr  innl  HiiTik^  of  the  iVufM- 
sands  and  tens  of  tliousaiids  of  liis  fellow-countrymen  of  limited 
means,  yet  at  tlie  same  lime  industrious,  sober  and  enterprising, 
who  cannot,  becanse  of  tlieir  limited  resources,  cope  with  tlie 
trusts  and  tlie  coml)ines,  and  are  necessarily  forced  to  quit  busi- 
ness, then  the  enormity  of  the  wrong  (not  to  say  crime)  of  chok- 
ing them  out  of  an  lionest  etTort  to  support  themselves  and  fam- 
ilies, can  be  fully  understood  ami  fully  appreciated. 

If  the  advocates  of  and  |>arlicipants  in  the  trusts  could  satisfy 
the  masses  ii})on  ihe  following  propositions,  they  would  then  have 
but  limited  o])position  in  the  years  to  come,  viz.:  First,  Will  you 
ami  can  you.  in  all  ca-cs,  as  you  claim,  agree  to  furnish  a  better 
and  cliea])or  artielo  (o  cnnsnmers  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  cov- 
ered by  your  trusts  and  (•oinl)ines?  Second,  What  do  you  propose 
to  do  with  the  tens  of  thousand^  of  middle-men  now  employed, 
who  of  nt'ces^ity  nm-^t  lo^e  their  ]>reseiit  positions?  And,  third, 
what  will  become  of  the  "small  dealers"  scattered  over  our  coun- 
try from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  the  surges  of  the  Atlantic 
to  th(^  Sunset  Sea  whose  waves  make  music  in  the  golden  sands 
of  California?  ^Miat  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  large  class 
of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  now  ])ros]K^rous  and  happy  in  their 
jiresent  occ-u{)ations?  Tlse^e  are  momentous  problems,  and  in- 
volve momentous  results. 

I  may  be  wrong,  Air.  President,  in  my  conclusions;  but  it 
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seems  to  me,  as  an  unprejudiced^  unbiased  American  < 
whose  only  purpose  is  to  do  what  he  can  to  advance  the  in 
nf  the  great  niajority  of  all  our  ])oo])le,  that  if  tlic  trust  uh 
1)0  (.arried  out  in  this  country,  there  will  be  no  use  for  midd 
aiuong  us;  and  tlie  small  dealers  and  small  manufacture 
small  operators  in  any  and  all  lines  of  business,  who  are  no\ 
ing  honest  livings  and  supports  for  themselves  and  the 
pendent  upon  them,  will  be  things  absolutely  of  the  past. 
Otliello,  their  '^occupations  will  be  gone."  And  what  of  th 
aud  the  greatest  of  all  the  considerations  before  us  as  non-p 
American  citizens,  viz.:  Will  the  trusts,  can  the  trusts,  di 
trusts  here  agree  to  furnish  to  the  great  living,  helpless, 
many  instances  hapless  mass  of  our  people,  a  better  and  a  c 
article  which  all  of  them  must  of  necessity  use,  than  they  a 
required  to  pay  for  the  same?  If  the  trust  can  do  this,  I  w 
off  my  opposition,  feeble  as  it  is,  and  will  join  them  and  hh 
Godspeed  in  their  work.  Otherwise,  I  am  against  them, 
desire  that  they  will  here  and  now  class  me  as  an  enemy.  I 
my  purpose  or  desire,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  block  any  i 
to  the  progress  and  development  of  my  country;  but  it 
]mrpose  and  desire  to  do  anything  and  everything  that  I 
prevent  capital  from  overslaughing  labor,  and  to  do  my  uti 
ail  times  and  under  all  circumstances  to  aid  the  workingi 
earn  an  honest  livelihood  for  himself  and  those  dependen 
him  in  the  ever-existing  scuffle  between  man  and  man  to  li 
let  live,  which  has  been  going  on  from  Adam  down  to  McI 

John  W.  Gaines  of  Tennessee  announced  that  the  coir 
on  organization  and  ])rogram  nominated  as  j)ermanent  < 
f>f  the  conference: 

Chairman,  William  Wirt  Howe  of  Louisiana;    First 
Chairman,  Dudley  G.  Wooten  of  Texas;  Second  Viee-CIia 
11.  V.  Johnson  of  Colorado;  Third  Vice-Chairman,  S.  P. 
of  New  York;   Secretary,  Ralph  ^l.  Kasley  of  (-hicago. 

The  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  fol 
rules : 

The  conference  shall  hold  three  daily  sessions,  from  1' 
tt»  I  ]):  m.,  from  3  p.  m.  to  o  p.  m.,  from  8  p.  m.  until  sue 
si<  adjournment  may  be  had.  That  all  papers  or  addressc 
be  limited  to  twenty  minutes;    that  Jefferson's  Manu 
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Robert's  Rules  of  Order  and  general  parliamentary  law  shall 
be  the  rules  of  this  body.    That  no  proxies  be  allowed. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  vice-chairmen  preside  over  the 
conference  on  the  succeeding  days  in  their  regular  order. 

The  committee  further  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
coT!imittee  whose  duty  should  be  to  prepare  a  program  for  each 
session  and  provide  rules  governing  special  conditions,  and 
recommended  as  such  cojnmittee: 

Henry  W.  Blair,  Xew  Hampshire;  L.  D.  Sutherland, 
Nebraska :  J.  W.  (iaines,  Tennessee;  J.  C.  Hanley,  Minnesota; 
A.  B.  Davidson,  Texas,  and  Cliairman  Howe  and  Secretary  Easley, 

ex-olHcio. 

On  motion  of  Cockran,  IS'cw  Yvrk,  seconded  by  Garland, 
Pennsylvania,  the  committee  report  was  adopted  \^'ithout  a  dis- 
senting vote. 

Temporary  Chairman  Head  introduced  William  Wirt  Howe 
as  his  successor,  dnd  in  accepting  the  gavel  Mr.  Howe  briefly 
thanked  the  delegates  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and 
promised  to  preside  with  impartiality.  He  introduced  Attorney- 
General  E.  C.  Crow  of  Missouri : 

E.  C.  CROW. 

Attorney-<Tenciml  of  Missouri. 

All  now  admit  that  trusts  must,  if  tliey  exist,  be  regulated  in 
order  to  protect  the  individual  interests  from  the  combined  inter- 
est of  the  trusts;  but  will  regulations  successfully  protect  the 
public  from  the  evil  influence  of  the  trust  organization? 

That  trusts  when  operating  illegally  can  be  restrained  and  dis- 
solved by  the  process  of  the  state  courts,  has  been  demonstrated 
in  Missouri  by  the  decisi(m  of  the  highest  court  in  the  state.  But 
the  loose  and  easy  ])roccss  of  creating  a  legal  corporate  entity  ren- 
ders it  practicable  to  form  trust  corporations  by  the  score  daily, 
while  to  demolish  or  restrain  a  trust  often  requires  from  one  to 
three  years  of  an  ex])ensive  and  hard  fought  legal  battle  by  the 
state.  These  reasons  urge  us  to  look  for  a  remedy  that  w\\\  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  trusts,  on  the  princi])le  that  it  is  more 
practicable  to  prevent  an  evil  than  to  remedy  it  after  it  exists. 

The  individual  was  the  primary  basis  of  all  business.  It  early 
became  evident,  however,  that  associations  cf  individuals,  combin- 
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iiig  their  capital  and  efforts^  would  be  advantageous  in  a  business 
way,  and  this  gave  rise  to  partnerships.  Copartnerships  thus 
took  the  place  of  individual  effort  and  capital,  and  made  possible 
larger  enterprises.  Tinder  the  laws  of  this  country  the  individual 
nieinl)ers  of  a  partnership  are  compelled  to  respond  with  their 
individual  fortunes  for  any  liability  of  the  partnership  incurred 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  partnership  after  the  assets  of  the  firm 
have  been  exliausted.  This  financial  responsibility  is  a  natural 
limitation  on  partnership  enterprises,  because  of  the  desire  of 
every  man  to  limit  his  liabilities  and  ])rotect  himself  from  bank- 
ruptcy. An  instrument  of  business  that  would  enable  men  more 
widely  to  extend  their  business  (mter])rises,  with  larger 
opportunities  for  profit,  and  less  personal  liability,  was 
somethinfT  eagerly  sought,  and  it  has  been  found  in  the 
modem  private  hu?ines3  corporation.  In  the  private  trading  cor- 
poration, with  full  paid  capital  stock,  no  individual  liability  of 
shareholder  exists  for  liabilities  of  the  corporation,  and  no  matter 
how  ^eat  the  loss  a  corporation  sustains,  or  how  entirely  bank- 
rupt it  l>eooTnes,  the  individual  fortune  of  the  fullpaid  stock- 
holder is  fully  protected.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  once  the  mod- 
em private  business  corporation  makes  possible  the  wildest  of 
speculations  by  the  corporate  entity,  with  the  absolute  guarantee 
ic  the  shareholders  of  non-liability  beyond  the  amount  of  the  full 
paid  stock. 

In  a  partnership  enterprise  the  business  may  employ  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  individual,  and  but  little  of 
his  personal  time  or  effort,  yet  he  stakes  his  financial  all  in  the 
business — his  good  name,  his  possessions,  his  prospective  acquire- 
ments, all  stand  sponsor  for  every  liability  of  the  partnership. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  corporation  risks  nothing  but  the  capital 
which  it  employs.  Its  field  is  as  wide  as  civilization,  and  while 
it  is  not  exactly  immortal,  yet  death  coming  to  its  members  does 
not  dissolve  the  corporation.  It  is  an  intangible  and  an  impalp- 
able creation  of  tlie  law,  with  unlimited  powers  and  limited  liabili- 
ties. It  may  have  conveyed  to  it  all  the  property,  plants,  business 
and  rights  of  several  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all 
the  different  competing  concerns  under  one  management  and 
thereby  reduce  expenses.  This  legal  .status  which  marks  the 
hnwd  distinction  between  partnerships  and  the  liabilities  thereof, 
and  corporations  and  the  liabilities  thereof,  should  be  clearly 
borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  modem  monopoly  or  trust. 
For  the  financial  reasons  above  set  out,  the  most  perfect  and  com- 
plete modem  tmst  takes  the  shape  of  a  corporation,  to  which  is 
conveyed  the  property  and  the  business  of  the  variouft  m(!LmdiW«\% 
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and  corporations  that  are  ta  form  the  trust.  A  inajority  of  stock 
ill  tho  corporation  is  most  frequently  controlled  by  two  or  thre« 
jiortions  tints  ^^i vinrr  tl;^^  vast  powf^r.s  and  business  interests  of  per- 
\\i\ps  an  hunt^iNMl  linns  and  corporations  in  a  single  line  of  h\m- 
ni!s^  into  lid'  mmjili^fe  control  of  two  or  three  iiidiriduals^^  who 
by  rlircctiii^^  the  dc:^tmy  of  th^i  eori3orate  entity  whose  stock  they 
own  abhoiiitt*ly  dominate  the  singh'  line  of  business. 

Tho  t'liiel"  reason  why  the  roodem  tnist  takes  the  corporate 
form  i^  the  iananuial  ojie,  to-wit:  Uelief  from  individual  liability 
of  tlie  stock  owncri^  of  the  triij^t  beyond  the  value  of  the  stock 
ownt^<1  l)v  lli(*m.  A  corporate  tni«t  monopoly  stands  to  win  all 
t!u'  prntits  thiit  may  rciiult  froju  combined  eapitah  crashing  an<! 
th^slroyin;:  ctiio|trtitifnu  while  each  stockholder  h  free  from  the 
ehanre  i>f  >ii!irin;r  with  hii*  personal  fortune  any  of  the  loss  that 
n^ay  r-nnu^  1>y  hu>^ine<s  failure  of  tlie  trust.  On  the  other  luuid 
carli  memlivr  uf  a  pnrtneTship  or  as^iociation  of  persons  not  incor- 
porateil  who  or^mizc  or  attempt  to  organize  a  trust,  stands  wifh 
flits  iiersnOiil  inrtoTM'  ti>  share  individually  the  losses  of  the  c^mi* 
Imn'  if  losses  (wisi. 

In  (Iciilini;-  with  the  (|iuv-ti()n  of  private  Inisiness  corporations 
it  shoiiI<]  Ite  (•l(\irly  lionie  in  mind  that  a  private  corporation  is 
)*urely  a  creature  of  law.  It  is  su|>])os<m]  to  be  created  because  of 
a  ])iil)lie  policy  that  (]eiiian<ls  combinations  of  citizens  and  capital 
t(^  be  clothed  with  coi'porate  foi'iii  t(>  subserve  the  public  good,  and 
ill  the  >iih>ervanr'e  of  tli(^  ]>ul»lic  irood  can  be  found  the  only 
jn-titication  foi-  the  creation  of  j^rivate  corj^orations.  The  usual 
ar;4iinient  put  forwai'd  to  justify  the  orixanization  of  private  cor- 
])oi-;ition>  is  that  in  this  way  may  he  combined  the  efforts  and 
ca]>ital  of  many  individuals  who  carrw  forward  enterprises  of 
puhlic  utility  which  ai'c  hevoiul  the  ability  of  natural  ])erson?, 
w  het her  act in^i;  ;i-  individuals  <u-  a>  a  piii nersbip.  If  this  institu- 
tion NMTe  >lrictlv  ap]»lied  it  \\'ould  aholi-^li  tjie  private  business 
tradiiiu'  ((u-iM.rat  ion.  and  would  i-c>ii'ict  corporate  organizations 
to  those  of  a  jiul.lic  (u*  uua<i  public  nature  only.  But  the  laws  of 
all  the  >t;)ie<  ha\('.  a-  I  believe,  unwisely  encouraged  the  forma- 
tion or  orL:;ini/;ition  of  corixu-at  ioiH  i,>  invade  every  field  of  busi- 
ness ('nier]u-i-e,  lhu>^  placiiii^-  the  individurd  at  a  disadvantage  in 
his  sinirlr  rn'oia-  to  c;iri-y  n\\  nnv  line  of  business  as  against  the 
c<uid»inat ieii  of  indi\idual-  in  tlu'  iiiiise  i)\'  a  corporation,  which 
ha^  -pe(  i;)!  powf'i*-.  pri\i!cM(>.  ,in.l  ;idvanta,L'"<'s  Liiven  it  bv  law 
wldcli  the  naiunil  •iti/.-n  cm  not  h;i\(\  ;ind  instead  of  tlie  [uiblic 
neces<iiy  h.inLT  .ippleMl  ;i^  Me-  iru*'  t.'>j  \'ny  the  right  of  corf)orate 
(u-gani/atioii.  we  li;i\e  now  -ub-tltutcd  >implv  the  desire  for  pri- 
vate gjiin  ami  the  elusion  of  personal  responsibility,  and  these  are 
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the  sole  motives  that  actuate  in  the  organization  of  the  business 
corporation  of  to-day.  To  these  loose  incorporation  laws  and  the 
irresponsibility  connected  with  the  owning  of  shares  of  stock  in 
private  business  coq^orations  I  attribute  the  great  gro>yth  of  the 
modem  corporate  trust.  The  struggle  in  all  the  commercial  world 
has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  to  secure  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  profit  with  the  least  amount  of  liability  to  loss.  The  legal  status 
of  the  owner  of  the  stock  in  a  private  business  corporation  pre- 
sents exactly  this  opportunity.  The  present  public  policy  of  the 
states  is  against  the  organization  and  existence  of  trusts,  as  shown 
by  the  anti-trust  laws  enacted  recently;  but  the  policy  of  the  cor- 
porate laws  of  the  various  states  has  been  to  allow  loose  control  of 
CMjrporations.  The  result  is  that  when  the  people  start  to  con- 
trol trust  corporations  they  are  met  with  a  system  of  loose  corpo- 
ration laws,  builded  up  by  years  of  legislation  when  little  was 
thought  of  the  effect  of  the  corporate  power  on  the  business  and 
property  of  citizens,  and  hence  it  is  discovered  that  our  corporate 
laws  must  be  remodeled. 

The  corporation  being  the  creature  of  the  state  and  possessing 
only  the  power  given  it  by  the  state,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to 
so  act  or  conduct  its  business  as  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
the  public.  There  should  be  no  particular  inducement  for  the 
]x*ople,  through  their  state  government,  to  give  men  a  portion  of 
the  power  of  the  state  through  a  corporate  charter  if  the  public 
interest  is  not  to  be  subserved.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  public 
interest  is  to  be  injured  there  exists  the  strongest  of  reasons  for 
the  withholding  of  a  corporate  charter  surrendering  to  the  cor- 
porators a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Formerly  the 
interests  of  common  carriers  and  other  similar  oublic  and  quasi 
public  employments  were  not  nearly  so  important  as  now.  To- 
day the  railroad  employees  of  America  number  upward  of  a 
million  of  men.  Those  employed  in  other  business  of  the  same 
or  similar  public  character  aggregate  a  very  large  number.  These 
public  or  tjuasi  public  employments  touch  and  directly  affect  and 
shape  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  tlie  daily  and  hourly  life  and 
interests  of  the  entire  population  of  our  country. 

How  directly  do  the  steam  and  street  railways,  the  telegraph 
and  the  telephone,  tlie  express  and  steamship  companies,  the 
waterworks,  gas,  light,  turnpike,  bridge,  elevator,  pipe  line,  bank 
and  trust  companies  affect  the  interest,  prosperity  and  property 
of  every  citizen?  A  clear  and  full  appreciation  of  the  complete 
protection  of  the  right  to  contract,  and  of  the  vested  rights  of 
property  is  absolutely  essential  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  have 
a  fair  view  of  the  trust  question  and  its  effect  on  our  people  and 
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tlie  renicrluN  ihni  mny  Be  proposed  for  any  evil  that  maj  result 
frfuii  !nE>iin|H)lies,  The  courts  ai^rl  the  legistatiims  assert  thv 
v\,i\]t  tn  ic;j'uhitL",  nstniin  and  tlissolve  tnipt^  and  iiionopD]ie&  Ui 
('(Hit mi  lnn]i%  IxH^atir^^'  trusts  and  monupojios  are  injurious  t^>  tha 
]iv\iVw  \\\tvri'<U.  Thr  ji|i[»irH»Tit,s  of  (Ik*  iinli-tnistt  Inwg  ar^JO  thai 
siu  fi  *utiln.l  ^Mkd  lesliiuiU  int^n'fvreti  witli  the  i'ig)it  of  freedaiii  to 
(  nninu't  ,inil  tlu'  p^rlVrt  right  one  i^UowUl  jKtfisHess  to  disjio^  of  hu 
own  \\yn\H*r{y  und  snnntige  liis  own  hu^iiio^ta  a*  he  pleasos.  The 
jd'iLiMihrnt  U  !i^(^  iidvanred  by  o[j])<>iu'nt^  of  aTiti-tTiiHt  legislation 
thjit  Mir  IntxicuiiiTicl  iifitiirfll  retiwh  of  the  interference  of  the  state 
Willi  tUr  full  fruedoiii  of  the  right  tf*  contract  and  the  right  of 
disiKx-iitioji  n['  proi)iM  I y  will  ba  tlu^  i^nw  and  t^peedy  eiiaetm<L*iit  of 
Juws  t^i  (i^rrci  I  tli<^  iiUHjuality  of  weuitli  which  e\UU  among  men« 
and  to  legally  cstnhli>h  the  haknco  by  taking,  through  legal  proc* 
cs5i'^,  ri'Miii  tliM'^^^  win  I  hiive  too  much  in  order  to  give  to  those  who 
liavi*  not  fMiini^iiK  tuu\  that  thi?^  couri^e  of  legis^lation  will  soon  Ikj 
fnljnwt'il  l>y  \d\v<  TiiMkfiif;  laiid  and  c^pHjil,  which  are  the  requtBite.-^ 
(>r  hdiiir  Jind  Dir  siiuin'r  of  ^11  wealth  and  culture,  the  camnion 
I>rit|N»r1y  M  ^iH'ii'ty  il|i(Hi  th*^  principle  thjit  tlie  piihlic  welffin*  dt^ 
niiiixls  (li;i(  l;ni<l  Mild  capital  Ix'  so  iniii)a<:<Ml  as  to  confer  tlie  great- 
est ]>ciu'lit  oil  the  ,i,n'(\-itrsi  lumihcr. 

In  this  way  the  opponcius  of  anti-trii<t  Ic^rislation  say  we  will 
])v  led  sp(MMliIy  into  socialism.  The  ar^iiinont  is  made  that  the 
rii^dit  to  sell  at  (he  seller's  own  price  only  involves  the  riglit  to 
contract,  and  i<  as  much  jn'operty  as  land  or  money.  But  this 
arirnment  overlooks  the  fact  that  while  tIh^  seller  may  have  a  right 
to  IVeely  dispose  of  his  proprrty,  yet  the  buyer  has  a  right,  (^r 
should  have,  to  hu\'  in  an  o|>en  market,  it  overlooks  the  fiirtlier 
1'act  that  no  man  \\:\<  a  natural  riirht  or  title  to  the  j)ossession  ^^{ 
lami  <u-  )u-(»pertv.  hut  that  the  riirht  i-  driven  him  by  law.  It  also 
overlooks  the  fact  that  in  all  a,i:e<orthe  \v«u'hl  and  under  all  forms 
of  irovcrnment  the  will  oF  ihe  individual  has  lu'cn  sid)ordinated  to 
the  will  (.f  vnciciw  Thiv  ar^^ument  lo<es  sii^'ht  of  the  fact  that 
the  ri;j-]it  to  contract  i-  a  re!ati\'e.  and  not  nn  ahsohite  right. 

Thus  looking  at  thr  oondition  of  atVair<  on  this  rpiestion  we 
.-ec  pre-fntcd  on  (UU'  <ide  the  ^pe<tMcle  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
])le  deiiiandiuL!'  t  hat  lr<:;il  cont  i-o|  of  mono|>nli('s  be  immediate  and 
drastic,  au'l  that  special  ]'ri\ileLre>  he  taken  from  cond)ined 
w<'altli.  clothed  with  coriioi'ate  form,  and  e(pial  o])])ortnnities  in 
»u>inf--  w(u-Id  he  evri\-w  here  snh-t  ituted  :  while  on  the  other 
the  <u'L:aniz<Ml  <'apital  of  iht'  <'<uiutrv  si.-ukJs  seeking  slielter 
pro! eel  ion  undrr  the  -.icred  con-tilut  ional  rights  of  property 
frciMhuii  in  iiiakinL'"  contracts  and  (-arrying  on  business,  and 
ly   ]u-o<-laiming  that    interference  by   legislation  wdth  their 
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private  business,  rights  and  privileges  means  the  opening  of  the 
door  to  the  abolition  of  the  private  ownership  of  properiy  and  the 
entrance  upon  an  era  of  socialism  wliich  must  soon  wreck  our 
«ri>vernment.  There  is  a  genuine  note  of  warning  on  either  side 
in  this  controversy.  That  the  monopoly  corporation,  which  is 
but  a  creature  of  the  state,  must  yield  to  whatever  extent  the 
public  demands  is  evident,  because  corporations  can  never  be 
aUne  the  law,  and  as  creatures  of  it  must  always  be  subject  to 
tlio  law.  But,  as  has  been  well  said,  in  our  regard  for  private  right 
we  must  not  perpetuate  public  wrongs.  "The  commonwealth  is 
greater  than  the  cor])oration  it  creates.  The  Constitution  has 
nvdde  trade  free  in  the  United  States.  It  must  not  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  make  monopoly  supreme  throughout  a  land  dedi- 
cated to  freedom."  The  mere  fact  of  the  combination  is  not  itself 
so  objectionable  in  public  opinion,  but  the  fact  that  under  our 
law  the  few  and  not  all  have  been  enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  combination  makes  combines  esi>ecially  obnoxious.  The  ben- 
efits of  combination  must  be  secured  for  all  or  removed  from 
all.  Equality  before  tbe  law,  equal  privileges  for  all  and  special 
benefits  to  none,  are  cardinal  ])rinciples  of  American  liberty  that 
^ill  never  lie  suri'endered.  As  someone  puts  it,  "The  struggle 
now  on  in  the  business  world  is  one  between  equal  opportunity 
and  sjiecial  privilege/*  The  peo])le  stand  for  equal  opportunity. 
Trusts  and  mono])olies  and  their  defenders  stand  for  special  priv- 
ileges to  the  few,  and  unequal  opportunities  to  the  mgny.  If  a 
free  vote  and  a  fair  count  are  given  the  majority  will  win,  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  and  special  privileges  to  none  will  exist. 
It  has  been  sought  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  tariff  is  the 
(^ause  of  the  trust,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  will  remove 
the  trust.  This  is  not  exactlv  correct.  The  tariff  tends  to  make 
moR*  easy  combinations  to  create  monopolies  in  highly  protected 
articles,  iiirtually  closing  out  foreign  competition,  by  reason  of 
the  excessive  im])ort  duties  imposed,  thus  leaving  to  a  combine 
of  American  dealers  in  highly  protected  articles  the  sole  control 
of  the  American  market.  The  tariff,  when  sufficiently  high,  sim- 
ply tends  to  remove  foreign  competition.  As  has  been  well  said, 
"The  tariff  is  but  a  wet  nurse  for  ceriain  kinds  of  trusts  and  mo- 
nojK)lies*';  but  monopolies  and  trusts  to  control  trade  are  of  an- 
cient origin,  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  being  very  similar 
in  their  character  and  oi)eration  to  our  own  corporation  trusts. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  monopolies  held  crown  patents  or  licenses  to 
control  certain  lines  of  trade.  The  modem  corporation  monop- 
oly holds  charter  contract  of  the  state  creating  it.  The  monop- 
olies created  by  kings  and  queens  were  granted  a  portioTV  ol  \iLe 
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tfj  r^iOrJu'lK  thi'er^frjiv.  Uisi  tlip  iiiiij  effort  flf  the  taiiff  on  the 
'ruH  t^a^t;<*n  i*"  To  xM^k^  mm^  c«tr  the  faniiAtiofi  of  a  tni«t  in 
AjiH^rffTi  iiff  Kr^Mr  fir  !*^ied  sr^efei.  b^^axiee  it  bart  vtnld-wido 

Of  f-fnir-*-.  il-  x*y  jn  J  1^^  of  eonunerre  that  are  not  on  the  tariff 
li^i,  91  *tm\*\  HMt  ffi^  irT^:^  nd«d  that  the  tariff  affeeta  a  oatnbination 
(rf  ii^i*t-  ii_  Th^  *ute  r-jQ  eontmtl  and  restrain  trusts  in  eristence, 
but  it  tcivf^lvf-*  $  ei'in^tant  legal  battle  to  ^  ^.  I  do  not  helieire 
yn\i  i:nnh\  it^diir^  m«m  worth  fl^QOO^OOO  or$S,000,OM  toeinharl 
iti  im-vit  ifftlu^triiil  f-ntfrpri!***  wh<>f^  the  liaHtliliee  Aa^ianitnl  in 
i.MT\\\'.'^  *'i\  ''i"  Mi-;rn---  W'.iii.!  jiiii'.inu  t«»  a  luiiulred  or  more 
/i.iIIm.ii  '.f  <|.,!!,ir-  if  \\\i-  failiir*'  "f  T'l*.-  r!Urr{»ri>e  would  subject 
tl.'-if  |)' r--'.,'w!l  I'-nuhr-  to  liai'iliiv  for  I'lr  payment  of  debt^  in- 
Mirr'-'l  ifi  th'-  [.ro-r'r-iti«>n  nf  tli'-  )>u-iiin.-.-.  We  all  know  liow  care- 
ful I  v  ill'-  -.^-vw  v\c\\  <i~  a  nj]«'  ;.ni;ir'1  ai^ain^t  |»rr>onal  liability.  But 
if  th<'  ini-t  oryjinizM'-  coiild  (»]ilv  cjirry  on  their  business  through 
a  <•/,  |,iiri  iM-i-tiif).  I  Ik-  iii'-nibcr-  of  the  tni-t  would  have  the  same 
liahililic-  and  only  <''|ii;il  op[)orninit i«'s  witii  the  individual  com- 
(M-titof.  iv|M;ilii\'  of  opportunity  in  bn-ine>s  instead  of  special 
pnvil</r'  wouM  rxiM.  The  action  of  tlie  trust  and  its  extension 
of  hu  NIC  roiihl  only  hr  carried  on  then  by  consent  of  all  the 
iiicinhi  r~  of  Hie  Iriist,  if  if  was  a  eo-partnorshij).  Trusts  either 
hiiv  a  iiv;d  or  i-rn>h  him.  iliii-  eniailinii-,  in  the  latter  instance, 
;'iciil  liMaiiciid  jo--  and  fi-('(jneii 1 1  v  ruin.  State  statutes  give  a 
n^dil  i^{  a<  (ion  for  d;inia^es  a<rainst  trusts  injuring  competitors 
III  fllori  .  (o  r.Milroj  niai-kels.  If  th(>  trust  is  a  eor])oration  the 
in  tioii  i-an  oiilv  Im' a,L^•)inst  1  he  (-orj)orate  entity  f(^r  danuiges;  while 
if  Ihr  (ru-l  wa-.  a  pari  iiersh.ip,  (Jion  tli(^  ri,<j:ht  of  action  would  be 
iieMiiisl  not  (udv  tie-  ]t;ii-t nei\-hip.  hut  also  a^rainst  each  individual 
nirndMi  ihrri'of,  1'hat  niany  >ii<-h  suits  would  he  brought  against 
piiihei  hip  an<]  1  he  niendxM--  (hn-eof  operating  a  trust,  goes 
vNilhoii(  a\iii;^  and  Ihi^  f;iej  wouhl  deter  ni ill ionaires  from  bo- 
"oiiiiii;:  nifiiilu'r-.  ^^^  Irad.'  rond>iii:il  ions.  Trading  corporations 
pi.i' c  pai  I  n.'rdM|>^  and  indi\idu:d  nienhant^  and  business  men 
ill  a  di<ad\  aniai'.r  in  iMin\  \\av<  'Die  eo-]^art  nership  method,  with 
ii '  liihiliiir-  and  i-."-pon.ihilitie<.  roHeetively  and  individually, 
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makes  men  cautious^  and  keeps  down  inflation  of  values  and  wild 
Apeculation«  Mercantile  partnerships  develop  individuality  in- 
tegrity and  character  in  the  commercial  world.  Commercial  or 
trading  corporations  destroy  individuality  in  business  affairs,  and 
by  reason  of  non-liability,  generate  fictitious  values  and  create  a 
false  condition  of  financial  affairs. 

In  the  old  days,  when  great  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
enterprises  were  carried  on  by  partnerships,  a  young  man  was 
taken  in  as  a  clerk,  and  by  industry,  honesty  and  ability,  could 
work  his  way  up  until  gradually,  as  the  heads  of  the  firm  retired, 
the  younger  man  who  had  been  growing  up  with  the  business  was 
taken  into  the  firm  as  a  junior  partner  and  eventually  was  given 
to  him  the  entire  charge  of  the  business.      But  how  is  it  now? 
What  chance  is  there   for   a  young  man,  by  his  individual 
worth,  to  rise  from  a  clerkship  in  one  of  the  great  commercial 
trading  corporations?    If  the  head  of  the  firm  dies,  the  stock  in 
the  firm  simply  passes  to  his  heirs  and  executors,  and  the  business 
is  carried  on  just  as  before,  but  no  head  clerks  are  promoted  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  firm.    The  impalpable, 
bloodless,  intangible  corporation  is  not  affected  by  the  physical 
disability  or  death  of  its  shareholders.     The  incentive  for  the 
young  man  to  develop  individuality  and  character  in  mercantile 
life  is  largely  removed.    The  young  man,  under  the  corporate 
regimey  is  simply  a  part  of  a  great  machine,  and  he  is  used  until 
he  is  no  longer  valuable,  and  then  replaced  by  some  one  of  younger 
years.    The  corporation  in  ordinary  business  dwarfs  individuality 
and  creates  inequality  and  lessens  competition.    The  partnership 
in  business  develops  individuality  and  creates  equality  and  com- 
petition.   I,  therefore,  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  state 
should  enact  laws  providing  that  no  corporation  should  be  organ- 
ized for  any  but  public  and  quasi  public  purposes,  and  name  dis- 
tinctly what  shall  be  considered  public  and  quasi  pufclic  purposes. 
Of  course,  in  the  great  conmiercial  centers,  strong  opposition  will 
exist  to  this.    The  argument  will  be  made  that  corporate  control 
of  business  is  so  absolute  and  easy  that  trading  corporations  are 
a  necessity.    It  is  true  that  the  control  of  a  trading  corporation 
is  easy,  because  it  depends  on  the  mere  matter  of  dollars  to  buy 
a  majority  of  the  stock,  and  not  on  the  will  or  the  brains  of  the 
individual  shareholder.    One  man  may  buy  enough  of  the  shares 
of  stock  to  control  a  corporation,  although  there  may  be  a  hun- 
dred stockholders.    If  the  transition  back  to  co-partnerships  be 
simply  an  inconvenience,  and  business  corporations  be  desirable 
only  for  convenience,  then  let  us  have  at  once  laws  enacted  thai 
declare  the  members  of  a  corporation  responsible  to  the  same  ex- 
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tent  as  the  nienibcrs  of  a  co-parteerBhip  for  the  dabte,  aeti  tiw! 

liabilities  of  a  corponition.  This  will  leave  the  corpomtioo 
existing.  It  will  uwvi  the  ai:giiment  that  corporations  are  m  con- 
venient, bet^aiij^e  oi'  in  i[ig  so  readily  contPoUed^  aitd  that  therefore 
tliey  art'  a  necessity  of  modem  commercial  Ufe,  These  law*  will 
tend  to  cHjualize  opportunities  in  the  business  world,  and  where 
opportunity  is  equal  tlie  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand^  guided 
by  the  uver-j^resunt  power  of  competition,  wiU  regulate  in  6 
healtliful  iind  stcsidy  manner  the  business  interests  of  the  country* 

1  believe  either  of  these  remedies  will  solve  the  trust  question 
by  prcv  entin^  to  a  great  extent  the  organization  of  private  trading 
cor|jnnitions.  Monopolies  and  trusts  can  only  exist  where  c^ku- 
solidfdion  and  coinbinatiou  are  easy  and  possible.  As  long  as  a 
mere  luutirr  of  dollars  sufficient  to  purchase  a  majority  of  shares 
of  a  corponition  r^^iiders  it  p03mb3e  to  form  a  combine,  thiis  long 
combineii  antl  trusts  will  exist*  But  partnerships  are  based  on 
consent  of  the  nicinbcrii,  and  the  purchase  of  the  intarestfi  of  oue 
njt^HiiK'r  of  n  firm,  or  of  all  but  one,  will,  unless  all  consent  to  the 
chan<j:(',  dissolve  tlie  co-partnership.  Under  the  corporate  system 
the  invostnicnl  of  money  alone  will  create  a  combination  by  the 
piirch[iso  of  the  share?  of  stock  of  the  corporation  desired  to  be 
absorl)e(l,  r(^;,^ardless  of  the  will  of  tlie  objecting  members.  Under 
the  partnership  system,  mutual  assent  of  all  partners,  those  who 
buy  ami  tlmsc  who  sclL  as  well  as  all  interested,  must  be  obtained 
before  a  (■(Uiil)ine  is  ])ossihle.  Protection,  equality,  and  justice 
reign  in  husiness  transactions  under  the  regime  of  partnerships; 
but  under  corjiorate  control,  inequality,  tyranny,  injustice,  and 
al)ove  all,  the  mere  |)ower  of  the  dollar,  reign  supreme. 

The  mere  caution  of  inen  risking  their  all  in  one  business 
venture  will  prevent  the  formation  of.  great  trusts  where  indi- 
vidual liahility  exists.  If  the  trading  private  corporation  is 
allowi'd  to  continue  as  it  now  exists,  trusts  will  continue  to  be 
formed,  and  the  protest  of  the  people  over  their  oppressive  opera- 
tion will  take  the  ff>rm  of  jaws  that  will  necessarily,  under  the 
guise  of  regulating,  at  last  go  to  the  extreme  of  attempting  to  fix 
]>rices  hy  law,  and  when  this  fails,  then  the  natural  recourse  of 
the  pe(»ple  \sill  l)e  the  abolition  of  private  ownership  of  property, 
which  will  u<her  in  an  era  of  socialistic  governmental  experi- 
ments, ill  tli(^  end  l)]-inging  disaster  .,0  our  people  and  republic. 

1  recognize  that  large  masse?  of  capital  can  be  had  and  used 
to  best  ell'eet  only  when  ca|)ital  is  secure.  Ca])ital  should  be  ^iven 
the  fullest  opportunity  possible  consistent  with  the  public  good, 
but  capital  can  usually  talce  care  of  itself.  It  must  be  employed 
or  it  is  useless.    Capital  and  labor  nnif;t  use  each  other.    The  trust 
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is  a  profitable  field  for  capital,  and  hence  capital  seeks  the  trust. 
The  trust  is  becoming  the  dictator  of  trade.  Its  powers  are  not 
limited  by  charter  or  public  opinion.  It  enters  all  branches  of 
industrj'.  It  reduces  the  price  of  raw  material  it  buys,  and  raises 
the  price  of  the  product  it  sells.  Its  movements  are  secret,  silent, 
unerring  and  all-powerful.  Its  vast  profits  will  ever  tempt  wealth 
and  enterprise,  and  the  aim  of  capital  to  constantly  seek  profits 
will  be  ever  a  menace  to  the  security  of  the  trust  investor.  The 
struggle  to  obtain  the  s}>ecial  benefits  for  the  few  by  tlie  trust 
managers  and  the  battle  for  equal  opportunity  for  all  in  buj^iness 
is  the  point  of  interest  the  state  should  bend  its  energies  to  adjust 
at  once,  for  heroin  lies  the  danger  to  our  land. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  coming  assembly  of  governors 
and  attorney-generals  of  the  various  states  should  take  stcjps  look- 
ing to  the  calling  together  of  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states, 
if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  legislation  along  the  lines 
I  have  suggested  herein.  If  practicable,  I  believe  that  there  vari- 
ous states  should  at  once  enact  laws. 

Following  Mr.  Crow's  remarks,  papers  were  presented  by 
P.  E.  iJowe,  president  of  Commercial  Travelers'  National  Lengue, 
New  York;  F.  B.  Thurber,  of  New  York,  president  \L  S.  Exp()rt 
Association;  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  president 
National  Society  of  Statisticians,  and  Stephen  P.  Corliss,  repre- 
senting the  traveling  men. 

P.  E.  Dowe  addressed  the  conference  on  tlie  subject  of  **The 
Tru.^ts  and  the  Commercial  Travelers": 

P.  E.  DOWE. 

Pretidfiit  romiucrt-ijil  Travelers'  Nntioiml  l.oapne.     Mnli>li(inii  «.f  tlio  Mm.ii'un  Aiili' 

Trust  Li'tififiK-. 

J  have  listened  time  and  again  to  my  follows,  in  discussion  as 
to  the  definition  of  the  word  ^"trusts,"  and  tliere  a])pear?  to  l.)e  a 
varied  opinion  as  to  its  significance.  The  unabrid;;:ed  Webster's 
dictionary  I  make  use  of  at  my  liome  iails  io  define  the  word,  in 
the  sense  of- commercial  combinations,  so  a  short  discussion  ol 
the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word  does  not  seem  out  of  ])lace  at 
this  time. 

I  found  the  following  definition  in  Maitland's  Dictionary  ol 
English  Slang  and  Americanisms:  "Trust,  a  combination  oJ 
manufacturers  or  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  productior 
and  advancing  prices,  or  one  of  railroads,  iras  eompaT\.\(i%TiXv^o\X^^ 


corpomtions  for  tlieir  owji  benefit  and  to  the  detriment  ot  tli^ 
public.    See  Combine/' 

"Coniljme  (ATnericaii)^  a  word  coined  to  express  the  same 
meaning  atj  'trust'  iind  supposed  not  to  be  quite  fio  diBtasteful  ta 
the  ojjponents  of  monopolies." 

The  following  I  copy  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com^j^ 
merce^  Comincrcinl  Y car-Book:  Mr.  Bjron  Holt'8  definition  of 
the  word  '^Trust": 

*'As  popuhirly  med  the  word  'Trust'  h  now  applied  ix)  anr 
consolirlntionj  combiuc^  pool,  or  agreement  of  two  or  more  nato- 
rallv  r-ompeting  concerns,  which  establishes  a  partial  or  complete 
nioiio|wilyj  iu  certain  territory,  with  power  to  fix  prices  or  rates 
in  any  industry.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con^umetj 
the  informal  agreement  and  the  iron-ckd  combine  look  alike^ 
if  the  one  has  the  same  effect  m  the  other  upon  prices," 

Trusts  are  organized  for  speculative  reasons,  priraarilyj  ii^ 
spite  of  the  contentions  of  some  unpractical  writers  upon  social^ 
and  economic  conr^itions,  who,  good  souls  tliey  are,  dwi^U  opon 
eiliic'^  or  argue  fi>r  tlie  br^^illK^rhoo?!  coiulilion  of  mankind,  iu 
anticipation  of  an  approaching  millennium. 

If  tliese  men,  inexperienced  in  tlie  ways  of  the  world,  could 
be  bron<?ht  to  a  realization  of  the  'act  that  their  arguments  are 
misaj)plio(]  by  ])romoters  and  officials  of  tlie  commercial  conspira- 
cies known  as  trusts,  are  o(Tcrcd  by  Sliylocks,  with  knife  and 
scales  clamoring  for  the  pound  of  flesh,  to  excuse  the  attacks  upon 
the  commercial  integrity  and  equality  of  this  country,  and  to 
cover  their  hatred  of  the  citizens  who  seek  by  the  enterprise 
characteristic  of  American  individualism,  to  throw  off  the  galling 
yokes  of  serfdom  to  the  monopolistic  class,  they  would  wish  that 
the  ink  liad  dried  upon  their  pens  before  the  production  of  such 
dangerous  weapons  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  speculators. 

While  trusts  are  for  speculative  pur])oses  principally,  they 
have  oilier  sinister  designs:  organized  first  for  the  money  in  the 
■deals,  secondly  for  a  more  marked  lino  of  differentiation  between 
the  few  very  rich  and  the  many  very  poor,  and  thirdly  for  the 
virtual  eni^laveTiicnt  of  labor;  not  for  industrial  economies  and 
to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  commodities  to  the  consumer;  not  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  l)ut  against  their  welfare;  and  all  claims 
by  those  intorestod  in  trusts  or  by  their  subservient  tools  to  the 
contrary  are  veritable  lios. 

Another  nnj^ractical  rlass  wlio  knowingly  or  unwittingly  assist 
in  the  gigantic  swindle  rif  the  age.  surrounding  vn\h  alluring  and 
delicately  worded  fallacies,  the  miscalled  scientific  economies; 
?lothed,  so  to  s]>eak,  with  the  covering  of  the  gentle  sheep,  but 
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containing  the  ravenous  wolf.  I  mean  that  proportion  of  the 
college  professors  who  give  in  their  lectures  upon  political  econ- 
omy the  kind  of  arguments  they  are  expected  to  propound,  and 
for  which  they  are  paid.  The  sons  of  some  wealthy  fathers  must 
be  educated  to  enable  them  to  take  their  ])lace3  as  the  coming 
plutocrats,  and  must  be  taught  the  most  approved  methods  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  common  people.  The  majority  of  these 
sires  sprung  from  lowly  origin,  but  now  aspire  to  an  exclusive  set, 
and  are  more  than  willing  to  enter  into  any  movement,  con- 
spiracy or  otherwise,  to  prevent  other  American  citizens  (noither 
better  nor  worse  off  than  were  once  these  so-called  self-made  men) 
from  attaining  the  same  degree  of  success — or  a  ])artial  attain- 
ment. These  men,  most  of  whom  are  composed  of  the  coarser 
kind  of  human  clay,  wQl  open  their  hearts  and  purses  to  assist 
into  political  power  the  creatures  wlio  can  be  ]iu)lded  as  easily 
as  a  handful  of  putty,  to  the  wishes  of  snobs,  who  aspire to  be 
of  the  upper  class,  the  codfish  aristocrats,  by  the  grace  of  a  rapid 
accumulation  of  wealth. 

Still  another  class,  tliat  must  bear  a  share  of  the  respousihility 
for  aiming  to  create  a  misconception  of  tho  trust  ipustinn,  is  that 
proportion  of  the  newspaper  writers,  ninn:i,u(M's,  and  pn^priotors, 
who  have  allowed  themselves  from  political  ounncctions  or  from 
subsidizing  processes  applied  by  the  direct  or  iiulircct  iiill nonce 
of  trust  magnates,  or  for  both  reasons,  to  bocomo  the  (^atspaws 
of  the  "inflationists  for  revenue  only."  The  ]>ross  owes  some 
duty  to  the  public,  to  the  people,  the  plain  peo])le,  who  constitute 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation.  Uj)on  tho  press  a  .irroat  respon- 
sibility rests.  The  ]:)eople  desire  from  it  tho  trutli,  tho  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tnith. 

There  are  many  reliable  news  shoots  and  lionost  newspaper 
men,  for  which  thank  God;  but  tho  man  who  aims  to  imrposely 
deceive  the  readers  of  the  paper  witli  wliioh  ho  is  oonnootoil,  by 
offering  unhealthy  doctrines  and  false  arffiiniont,  may  not  rooeive 
a  just  punishment  for  the  crime  (for  so  it  is  in  a  ?enso)  while  on 
this  mundane  sphere;  but  when  lie  appears  before  tho  final  tri- 
bunal will  obtain  the  condemnation  so  riohl y  deserved  for  betray- 
ing another  kind  of  "trust"  than  those  being  eonsi<lero(l  here, 
i.  e.,  the  people's  trust. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  number  of  newspa])or  men  that  my 
previous  public  utterances  respeotinc:  trusts  and  their  effects  were 
of  especial  interest,  owin^  to  the  incidental  statistics  submitted, 
and  as  I  shall  make  use  of  some  figures  to-day,  it  is  but  fair  that 
an  explanation  be  offered  as  to  where  and  how  they  were  ol)tained. 
I  first  became  interestecl  in  tho  subject  of  trusts  after  reading  Mr. 


Lloyd's  book  J  ""^Vealtli  Against  the  Commimvaaltb/'  a  few  ymm 
since,  and  began  immediately  thereafter  the  oollectian  of  neirft* 
paper  clippings  aiid  books  bearing  upon  tlie  siibj^t  It  was  not 
until  I  bad  been  elected  the  president  of  the  Coramercial  Trav- 
elers* National  League  in  1S97,  however,  that  it  dawned  u^xjn 
my  faculties  that  the  commercial  njen  were  to  be  made  the  iint 
victims  of  the  situation;  yet  at  that  time  I  Imd  but  an  imperfect 
conception  of  the  great  magnitude  of  the  trust  movement,  arid 
must  confers  that  it  was  not  until  the  last  half  of  the  year  1898 
that  J  fully  realized  the  danger  Mxi  extent  of  the  centraliztttiQn 
of  capital,  and  the  monopolizing  of  commoditiea. 

He  ports  Ix^gan  to  reach  me  of  fir^t-elase  salesmen  being  die- 
pen&ed  witli  for  no  reason  other  than  the  fact  that  trusts,  *'Con* 
celved  of  gretdj  born  of  dishonegtyj  and  cradled  in  the  lap  of 
inju5;tice/'  had  assumed  the  octopus  form,  and  taken  within  far- 
reaching  tentacles,  ail  or  nearly  all  the  concerns  in  specific  lines 
of  tra'dCj  and  were  sucking  the  life  from  fair  and  honest  competi- 
tion- Trust  inani[iuijjtion  for  tl*e  purpose  of  controlling  a  par*! 
ticidar  line,  and  lixin^^  the  |>rice?  end  quality  of  it?  commnrlitie^^j 
meant  that  the  traveling  :>[ilt'.-men  nuisl  gn,  aye  "^^go" — ^anywiiorCj 
to  Heaven  or  the  other  })la('e^  for  aught  the  trust  magnates  care. 

Entering  upon  a  systematic  research  and  a  close  study  of  the 
situation,  during  wliicli  time  I  heard  from  more  than  six 
thousand  commercial  travelers,  cither  in  wTiting  or  verbally,  or 
througli  reports  of  friends  wlio  were  assisting  in  the  work,  I  was 
enal)lc(]  to  submit  in  evidence  Ijcfore  the  industrial  commission 
in  AVashington  in  June  last,  important  data  as  to  the  number  of 
traveling  salesmen  (]is])ense(l  with  directly  or  indirectly  through 
the  organization  of  trusts,  and  to-day  1  have  no  reason  for  chang- 
ing my  iigures.  I  also  state(l  the  nund)er  of  salesmen  reduced 
in  salary,  from  the  effect  of  trusts;  and  gave  figures  furnished 
me  by  traveling  men,  either  formerly,  or  at  the  time  of  giving 
information,  employed  in  the  lines  of  their  greatest  experience, 
as  to  the  advances  in  tlu*  ]n'ie(\s  of  trust  commodities.  I  have  with 
me  a  few  copies  of  my  testimony  before  tlie  industrial  commission 
and  having  new  inaterial  to  olTer  to-day.  will  not  rehash  that 
evidence,  l)ut  will  l)e  glad  to  furnish  the  ])amphlets  containing 
the  old  materia]  to  tlie  drlegates  to  the  Civic  Federation  desiring 
a  co])y. 

There  have  been  thirty-five  thousand  commercial  travelers 
thrown  our  of  employment;  mostly  traveling  salesmen,  but  in 
part  city  salesmen  who  come  \mder  the  title  of  commercial  trav- 
(ders ;  for  the  num  who  picks  uy>  his  gripsack  ami  drums  city  trade, 
or  invites  customers  to  bis  lieadquarters  to  inspect. his  samples, 
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i-*  a  commercial  salesman,  or  a  commercial  traveler,  by  a  slight 
elasticity  in  the  use  of  the  name.  A  city  salesman  is  eligible  to 
niciiib^Tship  in  any  of  tlie  commercial  travelers'  associations. 
The  majority  of  city  commercial  salesmen  make  out-of-town  trips 
occasionally,  sometimes  short  distance,  sometimes  long  distance 
journeys.  I  neglected  to  note  in  ])revious  arguments  thus  sub- 
das?  ification;  it  is  unimportant,  however,  as  the  city  men  are  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  affected. 

I  stated  in  Washington  in  June  last  that  twcntv-five  thousand 
were  reduced  in  salaries.  Could  add  to-day  a  thousand  to  these 
figures.  I  was  in  error  when  I  anticipated,  on  the  inth  nf  June, 
that  thousands  more  of  the  commercial  travelers  would  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  July  1st;  for,  from  reasons  best  known  to  the 
tni.^t  otTicials,  expected  wholesale  discliarges  did  not  take  ])lace. 
T  have  heard  from  less  than  (me  hundred  discliarged  on  that  date, 
but  have  been  notified  of  many  cases  of  reduced  salary.  Reduc- 
tion in  salaries  was  not  exclusively  with  trusts;  many  of  the  "out- 
sider-," owing  to  the  pressure  of  unfair  competition  aiid  loss  of 
trade,  were  obliged  to  make  reductions. 

The  salesmen  who  lost  positions,  owing  to  the  trusts,  were 
all  good  men;  being  of  energetic  and  progressive  eharactor,  pro- 
verbial of  the  American,  could  not  be  discovered  as  tramping  the 
streets  wearing  signs  of  distress.  Nearly  every  one  of  iIumji  had 
some  money  .saved;  some  found  positions  as  travelers  for  otlier 
houses;  some  went  into  other  ])iirsuits:  some  liad  farnn,  and  I 
know  of  more  than  forty  instances  where  former  dnnninrrs  are 
doing  farm  work;  and  some  are  still  lookiiii:  for  p«»-iiinns. 

Commercial  travelers  are  ojiposcd  to  trusts,  both  from  ])oli('y 
and  principle,  and  consider  them  detrimental  and  donifu-alizinur  — 
detrimental  as  menacing  the  possession  and  enjoyn.int  l»y  the 
])eople  of  those  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  tlie  pnr-nit  i^['  liaj>pi- 
ness,  and  equal  privileges  and  j.»(»ssibilities  in  the  ai']»lii'ati«m  of 
individual  enterprise  and  experience;  <lomora]i7.in;z  as  i-re-i-nting 
un-American  conditions;  imitati<m  of  Kmrlisli  l.nsin'-s  nn'th'»ds, 
as  offering  evidences  of  rascality  and  r-orni])ti«)n.  In  this  con- 
nection I  will  aissert  that  if  tlie  statcir.cnts  in  Lhjy.l's  "Wealth 
Against  the  Commonwealth*'  will  eaii-o  the  lilnnd  of  li.im'-t  nit-n 
to  l>oil  within  their  veins  with  infliirnatinTi  that  ^u«'ii  (•'>mli:ions 
could  exist  in  this  so-called  fn*»e  and  (.'nliL^it'-nrd  republic  wiih  a 
full  appreciation  by  tlu*  jK'ople  <>f  ilu'  rnttcniics^  of  tlu^  Inttrr-day 
gniwth  of  trusts,  a  thou<iind  linic-  Tn«Mr  cnn-iipt  and  irra-i'ing 
than  the  nffime  of  whieh  ^fr.  IJoyd  wrii<<,  thi-y  would  sweep 
from  political  life  the  sub-'-rvient  toed-  (»f  \ho  Iru-i  powor.  The 
people  ask  to  be  shown  the  way  to  jx^aceftdly  cru^h  the  growing 
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monopolistic  power  or  to  cut  its  claws;  and  they  will  surely  apply 
the  one  moving  force  greater  than  the  power  of  money— the  bal- 
lot— in  a  "landslide"  for  the  candidates  in  whom  they  have  confi- 
dence. 

Improvement,  progression,  inventive  genius,  single  enterprise, 
American  manhood  and  vim  are  conspired  against  by  the  trust 
magnates. 

I  had  prepared  another  paper  to  present  to-day,  but  upon 
receipt  of  the  question  blanks  issued  by  the  Civic  Federation  to 
the  secretaries  of  commercial  travelers'  organizations,  labor 
bodies,  trusts,  wholesale  merchants,  and  others,  I  decided  to  sub- 
stitute tliis  paper. 

There  are  thirty-two  leading  associations  for  commercial  trav- 
elers in  the  United  States,  two  of  which  have  local  posts,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  all  told ;  there  are  also  a  few  commercial 
men's  social  clubs,  scattered  throughout  the  country;  in  even 
numbers  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  associations,  great  and 
small,  of  commercial  travelers. 

I  could  have  written  the  secretaries  of  these  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  associations  at  a  great  saving  of  expense  in  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  "Trusts  and  Their  EfiEects  Upon 
Commercial  Travelers";  the  secretary  of  each  organization  could 
have  given  me  some  personal  information,  and  acquainted  me 
with  some  points  obtained  from  friends,  but  unless  he  had  com- 
municated with  tlie  members  of  his  association,  his  replies  to  a 
series  of  relevant  questions  would  of  necessity  be  more  or  less 
guesswork. 

At  my  suggestion  the  American  Anti-Trust  League  has  begun 
a  work  of  statistical  investigation;  they  propose  to  show  by 
authentic  data  that  while  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  within 
the  last  two  years  at  an  average  of  between  12  and  16  per  cent, 
wages  have  been  advanced  less  than  3  per  cent;  and  that  wages 
arc  lower  to-day  than  in  1895.  The  statements  regarding  wages 
are  upon  information  su|)plied  by  some  well-known  officials  of 
labor  organizations,  who  are  thoroughly  posted  about  the  union 
scale. 

The  American  Anti-Trust  League  will  ]mblish  some  new  fig- 
ures regarding  trade  balances,  and  comparisons  of  previous  years, 
showing  the  j)roportion  of  export  and  domestic  business,  and 
demonstrating  the  effect  the  trust  ]^rices  have  had  in  swelling 
the  figures. 

I  have  here  a  list  showing  advances  in  the  prices,  due  to  the 
direct  or  indirect  influence  of  trusts,  of  about  150  commodities; 
the  advances  ranging  from  5  to  500  per  cent.      The  list  was 


obtained  by  representatives  of  the  Anti-Trust  League  applying 
to  manufacturers  and  dealers  for  information,  and  making  daily 
reports.  Nearly  500  establishments  were  visited.  Tlie  list  is 
sworn  to.    (See  appendix.) 

As  I  have  been  limited  to  a  twenty  minutes'  discussion,  I  can- 
not run  over  the  list,  but  have  had  it  printed  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  supply  one  copy  for  each  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  confer- 
ence. Will  call  attention  to  a  few  items:  Ordinary  shovels 
doubled  in  wholesale  price,  and  snow  sliovels  advanced  145  per 
cent;  iron,  85  to  130  per  cent;  coal,  50  cents  a  ton  wholesale;  gas- 
oline, 4  cents  a  gallon;  shoes  for  the  workingmen,  15  to  50  cents 
per  pair,  etc. 

I  submit  the  following  letter: 

"Lansing,  Mich.,  July  8,  1899. 

"P.  E.  Dowe,  Esq.,  President  Commercial  Travelers'  National 
League,  New  York. 

'*Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  5th,  will  say,  that  a 
detailed  report  of  the  investigation  of  hotels  will  not  be  published 
for  some  time. 

"The  facts  are,  however,  that  over  90  per  cent  of  100  hotels 
interviewed  claim  a  falling  off  of  traveling  men  of  10  to  50  per 
cent  during  the  past  year,  which  in  most  instances  they  attribute 
to  the  effects  of  trusts  and  combinations. 

"The  reports  otherwise  show  their  husino.-s  to  bo  on  tlio  in- 
crease, and  satisfactory,  only  com])laining  of  tlio  falling  off  of 
commercial  men,  which  in  most  instances  i<  nindo  up  by  an 
increase  of  tourists  and  the  traveling  public. 

"Yours  most  respectfullv, 
"(Signed.)  .    .       J-  L-  Cox, 

"'CoinniissioTior  of  Labor.'' 

The  amount  of  the  common  and  preferred  stocks,  of  all  the 
listed  trusts  and  inclusive  of  their  bonded  indebtedness,  is  the 
vast  total  of  $8,000,000,000  in  round  figures.  This  statement  is 
made  upon  most  reliable  authorities. 

Upon  information  furnished  by  a  well-known  newspaper  sta- 
tistician, have  stated  upon  previous  occasions  that  tlie  intrinsic 
valuation  in  the  aggregate  of  all  the  trusts  is  about  ??,000,000,- 
000,  a  four-to-one  ratio  for  stock-jobbing  niani])alation :  but,  now 
think  that  this  is  an  overestimate. 

Previous  to  1895  nearly  GOO  trusts  were  ])rojected,  and  to 
include  a  great  variety  of  commodities;  several  oi  tliese  trade 
combinations  failed  to  materialize,  some  disintegrated;  but  the 
processes  for  the  centralization  of  capitiil  and  j^ower  continued^ 


coDibi nation  and  recombiEation  going  on  uBtil  in  March  hoMt 
there  were  between  350  and  360  combines,  yet  their  capitaliza-^ 
tion  was  billions  more  than  the  capitalization  of  the  600  trusU 
of  18D4  find  before.    To-day  tny  list  shows  425  tm^ts. 

The  number  of  busiDess  concerns  absorbed  by  the  gradual  and 
systematitT  efl'orts  to  obtain  control  of  the  markets  and  high  ways; 
5j5C5,  my  5jG0O  in  round  nitmbcra;  exclusive  of  the  grape  grow- 
ers, lake  veti^els  and  dredges,  milk  dealers,  and  farmers'  mOk  com- 
bineg;  iiUo  insuranee^  telephone  and  telegrapli,  railroada  and 
street  railway!^,  electric  light,  gas,  ice^  water  and  steamship  trtigt^ 

I  have  no  means  at  my  command  of  ascertjiining  with  cer- 
tainiy  the  ammmt  of  capital  of  each  concern  absorbed  in  the 
proeeftsei^  of  condjination  and  recombination*  Dun's  and  Brad- 
si  reet's  rotnniereial  Au^encies  eould  secure  this  infonnation  by 
eetl  \n^  inscsl  j^atin^  forces  at  work.  I  will  Lssume,  for  argument, 
that  ihr  eapital  will  average  for  each  concern  not  more  than 
$2U0,UOU,  or  Un-  5.5(15  eoneerns,  $1,113^000,000,  about  an  eight- 
to-one  ratio  of  vahialRm  for  specniative  purposes. 

The  letter  from  Mr,  Cox  snggested  the  idea  of  Bimilar  lines  of 
invent ipl ion  in  other  states,  nnd  I  eoiiimunieated  with  several 
hundrrd  liolcls  scattered  over  the  country.  The  replies  demon- 
strated a  l'allin<,^  off  of  coninicrcial  trade,  of  an  average  of  18  per 
cent;  and  iliis  did  not  tally  with  my  figures;  showing  either  an 
nndcresrniiatc  of  ihe  ninni)cr  of  traveling  salesmen  affected  by 
ilie  iru>t<,  or  the  acc(*))tcd  figures  as  to  the  total  number  of  com- 
mercial travr'lcrs  io  be  an  over-approximation;  I  requested  the 
Anti-Tnist  Lca^nie  to  seek  information  from  every  hotel  in  the 
Unit(Ml  Slates,  \{)  wliieh  they  agreed. 

1  have  nM'CMVc(l  the  siateincnt  (^f  the  i)rinter  that  communica- 
tions were  address'-d  to  5, 000  hotels  last  week;  more  will  go  out 
til  is  week. 

What  if  the  t rusts  win?  ^^The  whole  machinery  of  inde- 
pendence, as  wc  have  known  it  heretofore  in  this  country,  is 
entii'cly  gone,  and  man.  whatever  hi-  prospects  might  have  been, 
is  al>solut('Iy  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust.  It  must  feed  him,  clothe 
hiin^  shelter  him,  and  educaje  him,  as  will  serve  its  interests/^ 
The  forcLToin;,^  is  (]uoied  from  a  letter  of  an  attorney-general. 

I  will  Tiow  read  a  hMter  fn»m  a  United  States  senator,  one  of 
the  brilliant  ine]i  of  tlie  <lav,  and  noted  the  world  over  for  his 
sterling  hone-tv  an<i  inter  fearlessness: 

"My  ])ear  ^[r.  Hcwe:  The  cau-e  at  stake — the  restriction  of 
trust  cr.mhinalions  — J  have  ^■cry  much  at  heart.  We  ought  to 
urge  it  cahuly  and  ri^a^onahly. 
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"Extreme  demands  and  vituperate  advocacy  are  what  the 
monopolists  desire  to  liave  us  resort  to.  There  is  no  need  of  this. 
We  may  freely  admit  the  benefits  from  large  capital  and  extensive 
plants  engaged  in  productive  industries;  and  we  do  not  object  to 
them  up  to  a  reasonable  point. 

*TBut  we  are  sure  that  beyond  such  a  point,  when  combinations 
become  so  large  that  competition  ceases,  low  i)riccs  to  the  con- 
siuner  also  end;  economies  are  no  longer  practiced;  it  is  easier 
to  pay  huge  salaries  and  raise  the  prices  of  the  product  than  it 
is  to  adopt  economies  and  reduce  prices;  and  so  uj)  go  the  prices, 
and  the  people  suffer.  Individual  enterprise  is  destroyed;  energy 
and  ambition  on  the  part  of  tlie  'firms  of  small  means,'  as  Mr. 
Depew  describes  them,  die  out;  the  struggling  young  men  of 
small  capital  become  merely  the  low-salaried  employees  of  mil- 
lionaires; and  the  nation  becomes  divided  into  two  classes  only, 
the  few  very  rich  and  the  many  very  poor.  It  will  be  a  great 
misfortune  to  our  free  America  if  our  present  high  rising  pros- 
perity is  to  be  signalized  by  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  great 
trusts  in  all  production  and  the  helj>]css  suhjugiition  of  oil  the 
business  men,  the  manufacturers  and  otlior  producers,  and  the 
wage-earners,  by  the  rich  ca})italists  and  hpeculators  who  organize 
and  control  the  trusts. 

"If  the  people  are  sufficiently  detenniuf  d,  tlie  march  of  trust 
organization  can  be  arrested  at  a  safe  stage.  By  slate  and  na- 
tional legislation  all  evils  can  be  prevented.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  examine  the  Texas  anti-trust  law  as  expounded  in  the  North 
American  Review  by  Governor  Savers,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest, 
most  upright,  and  most  courageous  of  our  public  men  of  to-day; 
but  I  am  sure  that  suitable  laws  to  be  passed  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures and  by  Congress  can  be  framed.  Such  laws  are  what  we 
want,  not  mere  resolutions  of  ])olitical  conventions,  to  be  al)an- 
doned  and  the  cause  destroyed  by  unfaithful  legislators,  l-llect 
true  men,  and  the  work  is  done.  Unfortunately,  the  selection 
and  election  of  such  men  are  difTicult  labors.  Tlie  worst  feature 
of  the  tinist  organizations  is  their  interference  with  ])olitical  gov- 
ernment. Their  managers  care  not  for  the  declaratory  resolu- 
tions if  they  can  select  the  candidates  for  oflice.  So  they  appear 
everywhere  in  politics.  No  young  man  can  rise  in  his  ])olitical 
party,  become  a  local  party  leader,  or  aspire  to  public  oflice  until 
he  has  given  the  trusts  to  understand  that  he  will  not  seriously 
exert  himself  to  harm  them. 

"The  resolutions  of  political  conventions,  therefore,  should 
not  be  the  whole  subject  of  your  efforts  to  limit  trusts.    The  reso- 
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IiSEtiou^  jou  will  &&^j  ^  i^K.    it  i»  Hi*  Oi0&Wi  «f  tbo  If^lji 
titr^  and  ili€  Consr^SLrt^  iMHlBes  yra  need  to  look  rnHet. 
-{Signed.}  Wm.  E.  Chandler" 

The  rem<^j  for  iJie  piicae  of  taBi^  now  ^tdgmii!,  I  hate 
not  diicu£iei],  excef^ting  as  0i«tBiiic«l  in  ihrn  m^g^sdoBB  of  Sen- 
ator Chandler;  iht  pur  :^ie  (vf  mf  pip^  t>c^^  ^  d^moBitnite 
that  imrH  are  ^n^idez^-:  as  aa  ahmmdiie  emse  bj  the  peofile* 
I  ipeak  for  the  c^jinmer'jiil  tis^cts  aOKetanj^  btit  for  the  p«0^1a 
geneTBlly  in  oppc*ritioB  :o  tzade  eootfetes;  for  the  commeretal 
men  hjiTe  felt  ihe  pul*e  of  th^  people,  a^  ccmld  im  oiber  cla^. 

Hemedj  for  i!ie  er^l  is  expect^  bf  the  people  from  national 
and  ftate  Uwmakvrs:  dlscossKoi  «a  to  the  beet  iDf£eiii€,  m  to 
i^peak,  i^  left  to  others,  l^^tler  qttaUfied  from  pfofessioDal  trainings  h 
to  pre^crihe.  ^M 

As  plain,  everj-*i^y  btifliiiegs  men,  the  commercial  tntvelefs  ■ 
submit  th»j  fact^  a=  they  find  them:  and  that  class  specifically  I  j 
haTe  tht^  hrmor  to  serve  as  a  fpokeanan  here,  fl 

Mr.  F.  P.,  ThurKe-r  atlclri?^sed  the  eonferenoe  on  the  subject  of 

**Tho  lii'/ul  to  rorntjine*': 


F.  B.  THURBER. 

Ir»;'.i'l'jiii  r'ni''M  State-?  ExrvTi  Associatiou. 

If  ilii-  C"rifer«;nco  doc-  nothing  else  than  what  it  has  done 
in  giving  wi'jf  puhlicity  to  the  briHl  utterances  of  two  representa- 
tive men,  in  their  h'tters  aeknowk'<lging  the  invitation  to  this  con- 
fenTKM',  it  ha-  justified  its  being  licld. 

The  li<-v.  Lyman  Ahhott,  r.f  Xew  York,  said:  "I  think  what 
We  ]\\<)-t  ur('(\  (tn  tlu>  suhjcet  of  industrial,  commercial  labor  and 
tran>{)or(alion  eojid)inations  is  ju>t  what  your  letter  indicates 
t])i^  rnc^'ting  will  f-mlcavor  to  -ceure — light,  not  heat.  What  we 
need  to  iiiidci--iaiid,  and  wlint  (»nly  r'xperience  can  teach  lis,  is 
the  p'latioii  br-twrcji  eoinjietition  and  combination — the  one  the 
cenlnfiigal,  the  other  the  centriijetal  force  of  society.  He  who 
b<dic\cs  cnly  in  romliimii ion  will  logically  be  led  to  socialism; 
lie  wild  lM'li(-\('s  only  in  competition  will  logically  be  led  to  nihil- 
ism. X.'itJM  r  of  these  rr-^ults  can  possibly  furnish  the  solution 
of  Ihf  problems  which  now  confront  us.  We  must  learn  how  to 
sf'cnre  the  ad\antage-  of  eombiiiation  without  destroying  the 
individn;il ;  to  maintain  broth(i-hood  in  practical  form?  without 
sinkifif.  <»h:-enring  or  belittling  personality.'' 

IbniN    While,  of  the  Tniied  (Jarment   Workers  of  America, 


>aid:  ''Your  conference  is  called  at  an  opportune  time.  The 
reorganization  of  industry,  which  is  so  rapidly  taking  place  in 
many  of  the  important  industrial  pursuits,  prtrsenis  a  problem 
which  cannot  be  given  too  much  attention  by  the  friends  of  indus- 
trial reform.  It  is  of  more  consequence  just  now  to  understand 
the  nature  of  this  development  than  to  declaim  against  it.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  sympathize  so  strongly  with  the  calling  of 
this  conference." 

The  right  to  combine  has  been  recognized  from  time  imme- 
morialy  subject  to  a  due  regard  to  the  riclits  of  otliers.  The 
progress  of  the  world  has  for  centuries  been  largely  promoted  by 
combinations  of  labor,  skill  and  capital,  but  it  remained  for  the 
nineteenth  centurj'  under  the  influence  of  steam,  electricity  and 
machinery  to  become,  par  excellenc€y  the  era  of  combinations. 
These  forces  could  only  be  utilized  to  their  fullest  extent  tlirough 
combining  the  capital  of  individuals,  and  the  advantages  of  such 
comliinations  are  so  numerous  that  they  liave  revolutionized  the 
industrial,  commercial  and  political  worlds.  Bovce  said:  "In 
former  times,  war  was  a  business,  but  in  modern  times  business 
is  war.''  It  is  certain  that  these  forces  enormously  oiihaiK\-d  the 
force  or  war  of  competition,  and  this  in  turn  has  led  ti>  attempts 
through  further  combinations  to  regulate  and  control  competi- 
tion. The-editor  of  U.  S.  Consular  Reports  for  August,  1897,  in 
discussing  industrial  centralization  in  Europe,  said : 

"Our  period  is  distinguished  by  its  tendency  to  centralizition. 
not  only  in  the  state,  but  likewise  in  industry  and  ooinnieree. 
Large  firms  are  competing  witli  small  slio]»5  to  sut-h  an  extent 
that  the  latter  are  disappearing  one  after  another.  The  factory 
has  displaced  the  workshops.  Everything  is  being  done  on  a 
large  scale;  everything  is  becoming  colossal. 

"That  is  not  all.  We  see  now  even  the  great  factories,  not 
finding  themselves  sufficiently  strong  alone.  :ind  fearing  their 
reciprocal  competition,  renouncing  their  own  auionoiny  and  com- 
bining among  themselves;  and  this  tendency  is  everywhere  mani- 
fest. The  French  charge  d'affaires  at  Berlin  calls  attention  to 
this  centralization  in  Germany;  the  French  consul  at  Olnsgow 
mentions  the  same  phenomenon  at  Glasgow. 

"These  facts  are  significant.  They  certainly  indicate  one  of 
the  tendencies — perhaps,  it  might  he  said,  one  of  the  necessities — 
of  our  epoch.  It  is  certain  that  production  is  ]>assing  through  a 
serious  crisis.  Competition  has  occasioned  a  cnnsiderji})le  decline 
in  prices,  find  in  order  to  retain  markets,  certain  industries  hnve 
been  obliged  to  work  under  unprofitable  conditions.  To  avoid 
final  ruin,  they  have  agreed  either  to  limit  the  production  to 
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maintain  prices,  or  to  conclude  comple*e  euasolidatioa.     tle&ce 
the  Cflrteb,  the  ^jniHcatea  for  prodmctlonj  the  associations. 

*'\Ve  r  eitlu^r  approve  nor  blame  thi«  new  procedore;  we  simply 
record  it,  rDniarking  that  aoraetimea  certain  laws  sr©  deTelope^i, 

whatever  uiay  bo  their  consequences/* 

The  economic:  results  have  been  so  sadden  and  Bt&ftling  that 
it  has  occasioned  aliimi  in  the  public  mind,  and  this  bai  hoen 
seized  upon  by  sensational  jonmalfi  and  political  parties  eomrjet- 
ing  for  public  favor,  to  unduly  exaggerate  the  eviU  attending 
the  evolution,  while  the  good  has  been  overlooked.  The  best 
horee  will  shy  at  an  iimhrella  if  it  is  opened  in  bis  face  too  sud- 
denly, but  if  allowed  tr>  sTDell  of  it  and  see  that  it  is  not  dan- 
gerous, hiJ^  alarm  subsides;  and  I  prophesy  that  when  all  aided 
of  thi^  qiiotition  have  l^een  caTefuIly  studied,  popular  alarm  at  the 
organizntion  of  indu&tr)-,  commonly  known  nnder  the  misnomer 
of  "trusts"  will  FubgidCj  hut  in  a  country  with  universal  suffrage 
the  only  wny  tn  put  rlnwn  ersror  in  to  ar;rae  it  down.  Sensational 
misrepresentations  must  be  met  with  facifi  or  grave  injiinea  to  our 
industries:  and  in.siitutions  will  result. 

The  sU\ic  of  alarm  in  the  ]mblic  mind  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing rosolniions  roconlly  adopted  by  the  AVholesale  Grocers' 
Association  of  Now  Orleans  regarding  "Trusts": 

"Wlieroas,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  trusts  and 
combination^  controlling  the  output  and  prices  on  commodities 
are  a  nionaee  to  our  national  safety  and  existence.  We  assert 
as  a  fact  that  it  is  tlie  intention  and  purpose  of  such  combinations 
and  aggregations  of  eapital  under  the  name  of  trusts,  by  capital 
and  rone<Mitration  to  control  and  manipulate  alike  the  values 
of  raw  material  and  manufactured  products,  thereby  enabling 
theni^('lv(^s  t<>  dictate  to  the  producer,  the  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer-  as  w(^ll  as  the  eonsumer,  the  ]u*ices  they  shall  pay  for  all 
manufaetured  eonnnodities.  We  further  assert  that  the  unop- 
posed eon  tin  nance  and  enlargemeTit  of  trusts  in  our  midst  means, 
as  certainly  a<  any  mathematical  fact,  the  absolute  destruction 
of  our  cmninercial  existence.     Be  it  therefore 

"Resolved,  By  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  of  New 
Orleans,  that  viewed  from  a  political  standpoint,  we  believe  it  is 
to  the  l)e-t  interests  of  all  true  American  citizens  to  use  every 
endeavor  to  eau^e  the  most  extreme  legislation  against  the  opera- 
tion of  trusts  that  ean  be  had  consistent  with  our  state  and  na- 
tional constitutions.'' 

And  further  illustrations  are  found  in  the  action  of  our  nation- 
al and  state  legislatures  in  enacting  special  statutes  to  limit  this 
supposed  evil.     Congress  prohibited  pooling  agreements  between 
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railroads,  and  passed  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  which  declares 
ever>'  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  illegal,  and  under  this  act 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Association  case  took  the  extreme  view  (by  the  narrow 
n'iajority  of  five  to  four  judges,  however)  that  evtMi  a  necessary 
agreement  between  carriers  for  establishing  and  maintaining  rea- 
sonable and  unifonn  rates  of  freight  was  a  contract  in  restraint 
of  trade.  The  legislature  of  the  great  commercial  state  of  Xew 
Yurk  in  189G  enacted  a  law  which  ]»rcvides: 

"No  stock  corjmration  shall  combine  with  any  cither  corpora- 
tion or  person  for  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  or  the  unlawful 
restraint  of  trade  or  the  prevention  of  com])etition  in  any  neoes- 
"idry  of  life.  No  foreign  stock  corporation  formed  by  the  ('nii>«»li- 
•laiion  of  two  or  more  corporations  or  by  tlio  combination  of  the 
business  of  two  or  more  persons,  firms  or  corporations  for  the 
purj)ose  of  restricting  or  preventing  competiti«)n  in  the  ^upply 
««r  price  of  any  article  or  commodity  of  roimnmi  um-,  (.r  f<>r  tho 
piirjjose  of  establishing,  regulating:,  or  controlljn.Lr  Hi'.*  s:ii]»pjy  nr 
hrict/  thereof  shall  be  authorized  to  do  Ini-ini's-  in  tlii-  si:it<'." 

Tlii.-  law  was  the  outcome  of  an  invo-tJL^aiinn  hy  tlio  ;jii<li.-iarv 
•'■Miim:itli'«?  of  the  Xew  York  ::enalr,  which  wa<  niMark.'jl'Io  h-r 
li^e  bia-  .-liown  a;:^ainst  incorporated  eapiial  and  \]"'  «l:-r'-..;i!'/i  Mf 
'•cnnomic  facts  developeil  by  the  ovidt'iice.  TJi.-  r..!i  .rt.  ;i!;inn.L' 
•  'tiior  things,  denied  tlie  right  of  a  niai.iir.H'tur  iv.r  '■«?•:. .mt inn 
to  dioo?e  agents  for  the  sale  of  its  }:f)(u\<  ami  fix  the  pric-s  ;ind 
rorms  upnn  whicli  they  should  be  sold. 

From  time  immemorial  it  fias  been  a  eoiriir;nn  ci]-;..)!!!  jyi  ;iMdr 
:or  manufacturers  to  select  agents  to  sell  tht-ir  'jo-'d-  and  (■»  !l\ 
tiie  ]^rice  and  terms  on  which  they  shall  be  snid  :  a!--)  I'nr  ^'ir'-iMs 
:•>  agree  tiiat  in  consideratirwi  of  these  and  :i  '-.Ttaii!  •.•«  mi'i'^-ion 
.-r  ivhate  they  will  only  sell  the  irmuU  ..f  m'ii.  m.pi'ifa'n^i'er. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  n[  Tex;:-  at  it-;  l:.«t  M'--i..Ti  .  :vi..((.d 
an  anti-trust  law  which  prohibit^  any  T»"rsnn.  '•arnhT-hip,  firm, 
'•r  ineorjvirated  body  from  entering*"  int«»  any  .iuT'-'  ifi'-n*  !«•  rt»<.u- 
late  '-r  fix  the  price  of  any  artieh-  rir  thinir  wh-jNor"..-!-.  i.r  tho 
]»renjium  to  be  paid  for  insuring  ])r(»j»''rty,  •■-  to  fiv  .ir  limit  the 
amount  or  quality  of  any  commndity.  Th,-  a^t  i.r<i!<r.niees  the 
r^-fusal  or  failure  to  put  on  thr»  market  |'..r  -ah*  by  any  coryjora- 
tion,  firm  or  individual  the  product  of  uny  narly  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud,  so  as  the  refusal  of  any  eon>oraii«>n,  eojiartnership, 
firm,  individual  or  assoeiatitm  which  may  .«rather  item«  of  news 
or  prciss  dispatches  for  sale  to  newspapers  to  ^ejl  flie  same  to  more 
than  one  newspa]>er  within  a  certain  radiu-^  of  territory.  This 
act  prohibits  any  person   from  s.'IliiiL'  at   Ics-  tlian  the  cost  of 


manufacture,  or  giving  away  manufactured  produets  for  the  [ 
pose  of  driving  out  cora petition.  The  act  proYides  that  if 
or  more  persons  or  corporations  who  are  engaged  in  buying 
selling  any  article  of  commer^,  manufacture^  merchandis^l 
nieclianisnij  conunodity,  or  any  article  or  thing  whatever  shaM 
enter  into  any  pool,  trust,  agreement,  combination,  confedera- 
tion, association  or  understanding  to  control  or  limit  trade  in  any 
such  article  or  thing  or  to  limit  competition  in  such  trade  by 
refusing  to  buy  from  or  sell  to  any  other  peraon  or  corporation 
any  euch  article  or  thing  for  the  reason  that  such  other  person 
or  corporation  is  not  a  member  of  or  a  paxty  to  such  pool,  tru^t, 
agreement,  combination^  confederatioUj  association  or  under- 
standing, or  sliall  boycott  or  tlireaten  any  person  or  eorpomtion 
for  buying  from  or  selling  to  any  other  per&on  or  corporation  who 
is  not  a  member  of  or  party  to  such  agreement  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  committing  a  violation  of  the  act  and  of  a  conepiracy 
to  defraufl,  the  penality  for  which  is  a  forfeiture  by  the  oiTender 
of  not  less  than  $300  or  more  than  $5,000  for  eyery  o^ense,  and 
each  day  of  sueh  vit^lation  is  made  a  separate  offense. 

The  governor  of  Trxa^^  TTnn.  Jos.  D.  Sayers,  in  commenting 
upon  this  law  recently  said: 

"It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  wlio  claim  themselves  qualified 
to  speak  upon  the  subject,  that  trusts,  as  operated  in  the  United 
States,  are  not  hannful,  and  that  they  are  but  the  outgrowth  of 
an  evolution  in  industrial  life  that  is  natural,  healthful  and  neces- 
sary. On  the  other  hand  it  is  insisted,  and  I  think  rightfully, 
that  they  are,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  vicious 
legislation,  to  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  mat- 
ter of  currency  and  taxation,  and  to  that  of  the  states  in  the  cre- 
ation of  corporations.  A  high  |)roteetive  tariff,  which  excludes 
foreign  comj)etition,  and  a  single  gold  standard  which  limits  the 
volume  of  currency  and  enhances  the  value  of  that  in  circulation, 
supf)lemented  by  the  easy  formation  of  corporations  under  state 
authority,  are  the  potent  instrumentalities  upon  which  the  trust 
depends  for  its  existence.  If,  under  the  trust-reign,  the  indus- 
:ries  of  the  country  be  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  if  the 
products  of  otiier  lands  be  so  heavily  taxed  as  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  denied  entrance  into  our  ports,  and  our  people  be  there- 
by com}>ellefl  to  huy  and  use  only  tlicse  manufactured  at  home, 
if  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution  is  being  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  if  the  out])ut  is  being  so  regulated  as  not  to  exceed 
a  given  quantity,  and  its  selling  j>rice  determined  by  the  trust 
exclusively,  if  the  small  dealers  are  being  put  under  duress  as  to 
;ho8e  from  whom  and  as  to  what  they  may  buy,  and  as  to  how 
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they  may  sell,  if  individual  effort  hv  no  longer  al)le  to  compete 
auceesj! fully  with  corpomte  power  ami  oor})(>rate  advantage,  it' 
yoTing  and  weak  indiiptries  are  being  strangltKl  lo  death  and  tlie 
estaVilishineiit  of  new  and  independent  ^*nter|^^i^:es  prevented,  it 
tanuot  be  doubted  that  for  this  untoward  and  unhealthy  oondi- 
tion  of  industrial  and  conimereial  life  legishation  i.-?,  in  a  hirge 
•iegreej.  re-sjionsihle.  If  the  tnists  shall  l)e  permit  ted  to  organize 
and  to  ojH.»rate  as  for  the  last  several  years,  the  n^siilt  is  certain 
that  a  more  disastrous  panic  than  has  ever  been  known  will  sot)ncr 
or  later  occur.  Much  of  the  stock  issued  ])y  these  organizations 
is  entirely  fictitious,  and  does  not  represiMit  real  capital.  Money- 
lenders* vrill  some  day  refuse  to  recognize  it  as  saf(^  security,  ami 
then  the  storm  will  hurst  forth  in  all  its  fury.  ITnilcr  such  cir- 
cum.^tances,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  government?  To  it  il(>  triisl-i 
and  corporations,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  owe  their  being, 
and  upon  it  therefore  rests  the  obligation  to  see  to  it  tliat  they, 
its  creatures,  shall  not  harm  the  people. 

"It  is  reported  that  the  attorney-general  of  tlie  rnii«MJ  Stite- 
h:i.-  Slid  that  the  Federal  (Jovernment  i^^  lirlpless  to  wage  a  sur- 
c«'S>ful  warfare  against  the  gigantic  evils  wliicli  ])roet'riI  from  tlie 
iru-it-jjower,  and  that  relief  can  only  bo  Inul  tlirongli  ilie  ^tal^' 
governments.  Congress  can.  if  it  but  will,  rmrlcr  the  ni«»>r 
effective  and  substantial  assistance.  Lei  it  reverse*  the  presmt 
]K»licy  as  to  the  currency  and  the  tariff,  putting'  tin*  two  metal < 
upon  entire  e(|uality,  and  ]»roviding  for  a  fairer  and  more 
general  distribution  of  the  cnrrenc^v.  and  lowering  tlu*  dnlie<  on 
imports  so  that  the  ])roductions  of  oilu-r  countries  may  eomju'te 
with  those  controlled  l)y  the  trusts.  Tlii<  much  Congress  can  and 
i-hould  do.     In  the  meantime  let  the  -tate<  perform  tht-ir  duty. 

*'l  have  lately  assumed  to  suggest  a  conference  of  the  gov- 
ernors and  attj)rney-generals  of  all  the  -latcs  and  territories,  with- 
out exception,  to  consider  the  subject,  and.  if  ])ossiblc,  to  devise 
and  unite  upon  such  legislati<m  as  would  overthrow  the  irnst- 
jtower  and  prevent  its  revival.  In  thi^  matter,  1  have  actetl  iip<in 
my  own  responsibility,  and  with  the  sole  vi«»w  io  corrc-t,  if  ])os- 
sible,  a  great  and  growing  evil — one  that  tlirratens  mucli  harm 
to  the  country.  I  have  had,  and  ]  will  have,  no  ]nir])osc  in  view 
t>rhor  than  that  distinctly  specified,  and  J  tru-t  that,  should  the 
fonference  be  lield,  no  other  r|uesiion  will  be  considered  except 
tliat  of  trusts,  and  the  best  method  to  be  adoj)ted  by  the  states  to 
insure  their  complete  destruction  within  the  shortest  ])eriod  pos- 
sible. 

"The  trust  should  be  regarded  as  a  ])ublic  enemy  and  should 
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both  industries  to  a  minimum  if  not  to  a  positive  loss^  making 
it  hard  for  smaller  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  live,  but  saving 
millions  of  dollars  for  consumers  that  would  liavc  otherwise  in- 
uflhI  to  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

Tlie  only  trusts  which  have  succeeded  for  any  length  of  time 
have  lK»en  those  which  have  been  conducted  on  a  far-sighted  basis 
of  iniwlerate  margins  of  profit,  relying  upon  a  large  turn-over  and 
the  economies  resulting  from  the  command  of  large  capital  in- 
telligently administered.  The  truth  of  this  is  illustrated  by  in- 
numerable failures  in  trust  organizations  to  control  prices,  recent 
illustrations  of  which  are  the  strawboard  trust,  the  starch  trust, 
the  first  wire  nail  trust,  and  the  old  steel  trust.  There  are  trusts, 
so  called,  in  nearly  cverj'  branch  of  business,  and  there  is  good 
and  bad  in  all,  but  the  good  so  far  predominates  that  such  aggre- 
gations of  capital  should  be  encouraged,  accompanied  by  safe- 
guards against  abuses.  The  only  additional  safeguards  needed 
are  for  stockholders  and  investors,  whose  interests  are  often  sac- 
rificed' through  lack  of  publicitv.  The  average  investor  is  the 
chief  sufferer.  So  far  as  the  interest  of  consumers  is  concerned, 
it  is  amply  protected  now;  first  by  comi>etition,  as  1  have  shown, 
and  second  by  the  common  law  which,  if  invoked,  will  nullify 
any  contract  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  and  any  unrea- 
-^nnable  combination  is  siibject  to  indictment  for  conspiracy. 
Sj>ecial  "trust"  statutes  are  not  necessary,  although  many  have 
l)een  enacted. 

As  to  the  right  to  combine,  it  is  so  closely  related  to  the  right 
to  contract  that  it  affords  a  most  interesting  question.  Commerce 
l>  nothing  but  a  Imdy  of  contracts.  Every  ])urchase  and  sale, 
from  a  peanut  to  a  gohl  mint*,  and  every  transaction  in  the  move- 
ment of  merchandise;  every  agreement  between  employer  and 
(Mnj)loyee  involves  a  contract  either  verbal,  written  or  implied. 
Xo  right  is  more  sacrcfl,  and  none  has  been  more  carefully 
ofuarded  in  our  fundamental  law.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Tnited  States,  Art.  1,  Sec.  10,  says:  '"Xo  state  shall  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.''  Art.  14,  Sec.  1,  says:  ^T^o 
>tate  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall 
any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
ilue  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  legislative  and  judicial 
bodies  in  this  country  just  now  to  sweepingly  condemn  contracts 
which  in  any  manner  restrict  or  regulate  trade  is  unwise  and 
against  public  policy.    If  capital  is  denied  the  right  to  combvoR^ 
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In  Europe  the  rule  seems  to  be  different,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
celebrated  Mogul  Steamship  case  decided  by  the  highest  court 
in  England,  a  clear  statement  of  which  is  given  in  a  rcent 
pamphlet  by  William  L.  Eoyal,  Esq.,  of  the  Virginia  bar: 

•'Several  lines  of  steamshiiis  traded  to  China  all  the  year. 
The  trade  was  unprofitable  except  in  what  is  called  ^tea  season/ 
when  it  was  very  profitable.  The  losses  of  the  year  were  made 
up  and  a  profit  gained  by  the  freights  on  tea  in  *tea  season.' 
Another  line  of  steamers  traded  to  Australia  all  the  year  until 
'tea  season'  came  on,  when -its  steamers  were  diverted  to  Hankow 
xo  get  a  ])aj't  of  the  profitable  tea  trade.  The  lines  which  traded 
to  China  all  the  year  entered,  thereupon,  int-o  an  agreement,  called 
here  'trusts*  or  'pools'  or  'monopolies'  or  nDoycotts'  or  ^!ontracts 
in  restraint  of  triide,'  or  whatever  else  of  the  same  sort  can  be 
suggested.  They  agreed  together  to  divide  out  freights  amongst 
Themselves,  and  they  published  a  notice  to  all  merchants  in  China 
that  if  they  would  ship  ever}'thing  all  the  year  by  one  of  the 
conference  lines  they  would  be  allowed  a  rebate  upon  all  freights 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  5  per  cent,  and  whenever  one  of  the 
f-teamers  of  the  Australian  line  came  to  Hankow  the  conference 
had  a  steamer  there  to  underbid  it  on  freights;  so  that  whatever 
the  Australian  gr>t  caused  a  loss.  Thereupon  the  Australian  line 
applied  to  the  English  courts  for  protection,  upon  the  ground 
that  this  combination  of  many  against  one  was  contrcary  to  the 
j»rinciples  of  our  law.  It  is  ])lain  that  the  case  brought  up  for 
discussion  all  the  questions  relating  to  pools  and  trusts  now  agi- 
tating the  American  mind,  and  these  questions  received  a  treat- 
ment in  England  worthy  of  their  magnitude  and  scope. 

"The  case  was  tried  first  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  and 
I^rd  Justice  Fry.  It  was  then  tried  by  Lord  Coleridge  alone,  and 
iijion  appeal  from  his  decision,  by  Lord  Justices  Bowen  and  Fry, 
and  Esher,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  u])on  appeal  from  thorn  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  heard  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Hala- 
Imry,  Jx)rd  Watson,  Lord  Macnaughten,  Lord  Bramwell,  Lord 
^forris.  Lord  Field,  and  Lord  Hannen.  Each  decision  was  in 
favor  of  the  conference,  and  every  one  of  these  twelve  eminent 
ju<lges  except  Esher,  M.R.,  held  that  the  agreement  was  a  per- 
fectly good  and  valid  one,  according  to  the  pi-inciple  of  our  com- 
mon law. 

"The  guiding  principle  in  the  case  was  held  to  be  the  one 
staterl.  If  the  parties  contemplated  their  own  improvement  only, 
it  was  immaterial  that  they  contemplated  injury  to  the  Aus- 
tralian, or  that  injur}'  to  him  would  be  the  result  of  their  acts; 
but  if  they  were  actuated  hy  malice  toward  the  Austra\\aTi>  \Xveti 
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the  agreement  would  have  been  a  vicious  one,  condemned  by  the 
principles  of  our  law.  This  was  held  to  be  the  test  in  all  such 
cases/' 

The  idea  is  very  admirably  brought  out  in  the  opinion  that 
was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Field,  who  said: 

"It  follows,  therefore,  from  this  authority,  and  is  undoubted 
law,  not  only  that  it  is  not  every  act  causing  damage  to  another 
in  his  trade,  nor  even  every  intentional  act  of  such  damage,  which 
is  actionable,  but  also  tliat  acts  done  by  a  trader,  in  the  lawful 
way  of  his  business,  although  by  the  Accessary  results  of  effective 
comf)etition  interfering  injuriously  with  the  trade  of  another, 
are  not  the  suliject  of  any  action. 

"Of  course  it  is  otherwise,  as  ])ointed  out  by  Lord  Holt,  if  the 
acts  complained  of,  although  done  in  the  way  and  under  the 
guise  of  competition  or  otiior  biwful  right,  are  in  themselves 
violent  or  jnirely  malicious,  or  liave  for  their  ultimate  object 
injury  to  anotlior  from  ill  will  to  him,  and  not  the  pursuit  of  law- 
ful rights." 

The  Mogul  steamship  (-ase  finds  a  parallel  in  a  recent  case 
(lesoribed  in  the  Berlin  Tngeblatt,  as  follows: 

"The  liighost  court  of  the  German  Empire  sitting  at  Leipsic, 
haii  rendered  an  im])ort4int  decision,  which  we  summarize  below, 
concerning  combines  or  trusts.  The  decision  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  oilier  nations,  and  particularly  to  the  United 
States,  where  trusts  have  come  to  exercise  such  a  prominent  part 
in  commercial  and  industrial  affairs.  Tlie  court  mentioned  has 
declared  emphatically  that  trusts  and  similar  combines  are  en- 
tirely le<ral.  The  grounds  upon  which  this  decision  was  based 
were  as  follows:  When  in  certain  industrial  pursuits  the  prices 
of  products  are  sinking  so  low  a.s  to  make  business  impossible  or 
as  to  endanger  the  successful  carrying  on  thereof,  the  crisis  which 
necessarily  follows  is  not  only  disastrous  to  the  individual  con- 
cern, l)ut  also  to  internal  affairs  generally.  For  this  reason  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  entire  state  that  inadequate  low  prices 
shall  not  ])revail  too  long  in  any  industrial  branch.  Bealizing 
tliis  ]»riiiciple,  the  legislative  bodies  have  repeatedly,  and  only 
recently,  undertaken  to  bring  about  an  increai^e  in  the  prices  of 
certain  ])roducts  by  the  establishment  of  ])rotective  duties.  For 
this  rca>on  it  cannot  l)c  deemed  certainly,  or  generally  speaking 
obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  the  community  when  the  manu- 
facturers of  certain  articles  form  what  is  called  a  ^trust'  with  the 
objc<'t  in  view  of  j»rcvcnting  ruinous  competition,  and  for  the 
pur])osc  of  mitigating  the  downward  tendency  in  the  prices  of 
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their  particular  manufactures.  On  the  contrary,  such  combina- 
tions can  l>e  looked  upon,  not  only  as  warranted  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservatiou,  but  as  a  measure  for  the  interest 
(if  the  whole  community  as  well.  Esjpccially  is  this  true 
ill  ra!H.'8>  whore  prices  are  so  low  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
jirtic-ic's  are  mi  the  verge  of  fimuicial  disaster.  For  this  reason 
tlu'  building  of  syndicates  or  trusts  has  been  designated  by  a 
uuiulier  of  autliorities  as  a  means  which,  when  properly  managed, 
would  prove  extremely  expedient  to  prevent  detrimental  and 
nn warranted  over-production." 

Many  good  people  have  imagined  a  l)ogey  monster  that  doesn't 
Hxist.  They  have  accepted  as  facts  the  fancies  of  sensational 
journalism.  The  natural  advances  in  price  when  demand  exceeds 
-iipply  havt'  l)een  debited,  and  the  declines  when  supply  exceeds 
demand  hav(»  not  been  credited,  to  say  nothing  of  economies  in 
prwluction  and  distribution  which  have  made  tlie  present  age  the 
••onsumers'  millennium. 

Never  before  would  a  day's  labor  buy  so  mucli  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries*  of  life,  but  ecHucation  of  the  masses  to  the  wants 
nf  intelligence  has  progressed  even  faster  an<l  the  rewards  to  the 
inventors  and  tlie  captains  of  industry  and  finance,  who  have 
made  this  evolution  |)os3ible,  are  envied.  It  is  overlooked  that 
•  or] monitions  are  really  co-oi)erations;  that  the  numlxT  of  part- 
ners as  stockhohlers  in  any  industry  is  increased,  that  anyone 
(iin  1>ecome  a  partner,  and  that  instead  of  being  concentrators  of 
voalth*  they  are  distributers  of  wealth.  It  has  l)een  assumed  that 
l;il)«>r  would  be  oppressed  by  the  organization  of  cajutal,  but  ex- 
[•orience  has  shown  that  organized  labor  lias  met  organized  capi- 
tal, and  that  the  largest  organizations  of  capital  have  furnished 
the  steadiest  employment  and  have  paid  larger  wages  than  indi- 
vidual employers.  The  grievances  of  individuals  injured  in  this 
Hvolution  of  industries  have  been  magnified  and  the  general  good 
minimized.  The  lesson  of  the  stage  driver  thrown  out  of  work 
liv  the  locojnotive,  or  the  workman  by  tlie  machine,  is  forgotten 
when  the  traveling  salesman  who  loses  his  job  through  the  econ- 
omies of  industrial  organization  appeals  to  public  sympathy.  That 
vrider  market?*  are  necessar}'  and  that  large  capital  intelligently 
ndniinistt»red  is  necessary'  to  find  them  is  not  appreciated.  That 
**rhe  rule  of  reason,'"  as  expressed  by  the  minority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  th<»  T'nited  States  in  the  Trans-Missouri  case,  is  in  dan- 
ger nf  iKMng  expunged  from  our  statutes. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  this  it  is  of  course  impossible 
t"  do  more  than  speak  suggestively  and  touch  upon  but  few  of  the 
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many  points  involved,  but  I  have  faith  that  with  further  study  of 
this  subject  by  the  American  people  that  the  facts  will  become 
plainer  and  they  will  appreciate  that 

"  Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process  of  the  suns." 

STEPHEN  P.  CORLISS. 

.         New  York  Trftvellng  Men*s  Association. 

The  gathering  in  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic 
Federation  to  discuss  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  "Trusts'^  will 
doubtless  present  nearly  as  many  different  opinions  as  there  are 
delegates  assembled.  And  while  it  will  not  be  possible  to  formu- 
late any  controlling  decision  upon  the  subject,  there  will  be  ideas, 
opinions  and  suggestions  presented  which  will  prove  to  be  of 
value  in  determining,  j)er  chance,  a  solution  of  the  trust  prob- 
lem, througli  regulation,  rather  than  at  an  attempt  of  absolute 
prohibition.  The  evolution  in  business  life  that  has  led  to  a 
legitimate  combination  of  a  number  of  concerns  in  the  same  in- 
dustry cannot  be  considered  as  the  growth  of  a  day  nor  the  rea- 
sons leading  to  its  fulfillment  ignored.  The  possibility  of  their 
creation  is  attributed  to  various  causes.  A  number  of  students 
of  the  question  declare  that  the  tariff,  prohil)itory  in  many  of  its 
classifications,  is  the  foundation  iii)on  which  the  so-called  trusts 
are  enabled  to  successfully  build. 

Others  contend  that  competition  is  the  chief  factor,  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  formation  of  so  many  industries  under  one 
general  head.  Tlie  former  methods  of  conducting  business  made 
necessary  large  expenditures  of  money  in  administration  and 
distribution — by  the  smaller  corporations,  firms  and  individuals 
seeking  a  market  for  their  pi'oductions.  In  the  new  order  of 
affairs  there  is  a  large  saving  of  tliese  expenses.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  fhat  this  transition  will  cause  a  number  of  persons  to  lose 
their  positions,  yet  the  proposition  or  movement  nmst  be  consid- 
ered from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect  upon  the  community  rather 
than  the  individual.  The  legitimate  results  that  should  accrue 
froTii  file  federation  of  a  number  of  manufacturers  for  instance, 
under  a  general  management,  are  an  improvement  in  their  meth- 
ods of  business  in  every  way,  reducing  waste  to  a  minimum,  pro- 
ducing a  better  article  than  before  for  the  same  or  less  money, 
no  atrem])t  being  made  to  control  production  or  output,  not 
caj>itnlizing  in  excess  of  their  business  needs.  If  this  plan  is  fol- 
Jowedj,  it  cannot  i)to\q  much  of  a  menace  to  our  business  econ- 
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••my.  A  large  part  of  the  friction  that  has  existed  between  cap- 
'T;il  and  labor,  causing  strikes,  lockouts  and  riots,  was  the  resuR;, 
\i\  part,  of  overproduction.  Tlie  product  was  unloaded  at  a  loss, 
tilt'  owners  tried  to  recompense  themselves  by  cutting  the  wages 
•  r  their  workmen.  This  evil  ought  now  to  be  remedied.  While 
r  i>  unquestionably  true  that  capital  is  more  strongly  entrenched 
i!i:in  ever  before,  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  labor  unions,  these 
jr.-  liaving  greater  influence  than  heretofore,  because  they  are 
«l!on>iiig  more  intelligent  and  conservative  leaders,  who  with 
;.:\ance(l  ideas  reeognize  the  law  of  mutual  responsibility.  The 
uvw  combines,  honestly  capitalized  and  honestly  conducted, 
"'.i^^lit  to  be  in  a  great  degree  fruitful  of  peace  and  harmony  in 
Hit.-  industrial  life  of  our  country. 

A  recent  writer  has  stated :  "That  the  conquests  of  the  future 
wrr  In  ho  won  by  the  industrial  armies."  It  is  a  fact  that  we 
.« ;i'l  the  world  in  labor-saving  machinery'  and  in  intelligent  work- 
M- II  to  operate  it.  The  swift  evolutio;i  in  our  manner  of  doing 
^!iiiit:>  in  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  economy  of  our  land 
\viil  place  us  Tar  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  direction, 
.J-  tlie  wildest  imagination  can  dream  of.  In  these  advanced 
:r<'V»'nients  it  is  not  fair  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  engaged 
'-r  to  deelaro  everything  as  evil  because  it  upsets  or  changes 
iTiiier  methods  or  old  directing  forces.  It  is  a  matter  to  be 
:<*<{'\y  studied,  for  the  true  thing  in  the  new  era  has  come  to  stay, 
i.:<l  the  question  of  tlie  hour  is,  how  shall  the  changes  necessarily 
i.  re^ult  of  the  new  environment  best  be  made  that  tlioy  conserve 
.::n!  hiirmonize  conflicting  interests?  Undoubtedly  these  at  first 
^ill  loom  uj)  moantiiin-like  in  their  proportions,  but  will  silently 
'  sippear   with   experience  in  the  new  life  and  its  practical 

•  .inonstration  of  the  undeniable  fact  that  if  it  shall  endure  the 

•  fi'ipinyer,  employee,  and  consumer  must  be  harmonious  elements 
"•  it-  existence. 

Opprment?!  of  this  transformation  in  our  industrial  life  natur- 
.iliy  say  that  tiic  large  body  of  consumers  will  be  the  sufferers,  that 
!>  the  irombinations  will  control  products  they  will  raise  prices, 
..vj]  that  wa^res  will  be  at  their  mercy;  facts  at  present  and  proba- 
i'.litie-  of  th(?  future,  however,  do  not  indicate  this  line  of  con- 
'iint.  Those  favoring  industrial  concentration  argue  that  it 
niiirl.t  to  strengthen  our  industries  and  be  a  safeguard  against 
.Inamial  ditliculties,  when  compactly  organized,  ]>roperly  con- 
■  iiiried  and  honestly  financed;  that  holding  in  check  reckless 
'  •iripetiticm  will  curtail  unwise  credits  and  overproduction,  that 
it  will  bo  easier  to  regulate  the  supply  to  the  demand,  that  self- 
i!)tere>t  will  best  be  subserved  by  disposing  of  products  at  fair 
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pricL'is,  tliat  when  tbia  consolidating  of  our  producing  tind  dis- 
tributing forces  becomes  an  economic  fact,  instead  of  dwarfing 
individuality,  it  should  present  greater  incentives  and  rewards 
for  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  phase  of  combinations, 
corporations,  etc.,  based  upon  principles  of  integrity  in  concep- 
tion and  honesty  of  purpose  in  administration.  But,  there  are  ' 
aspects  and  conditions  prevailing  in  otlier  corporations,  large  and 
small,  diametrically  the  opposite  to  the  line  of  conduct  set  forth 
])y  those  that  may  be  considered  in  any  way  a  l>eneiit  to  our  peo- 
ple as  a  whole.  These  so-called  trusts  are  of  every  conceivable 
kind,  ca])italized  at  large  sums  far  beyond  any  possible  ilemands 
of  production,  issue  great  blocks  of  preferred  and  eonunon  stock, 
knowing  tluit  a  dividend  can  never  be  paid  upon  it,  but  with 
tempting  ])romises  and  smootli  persuasion  availing  themselves  of 
the  speculative  craze  so  rampant,  to  dispose  of  the  stocks  to  a 
guJlibhj  ]>eo})le.  Promoters  and  schemers  are  in  tlie  main  respon- 
sible l\)r  this  sort  of  a  combine,  relying  upon  the  sale  of  ttock 
for  their  pay  for  creating  tlie  concerns.  Several  of  the  states 
of  our  union  issue  charters  to  all  corporations  applying  for  them, 
without  discrimination,  acce|)t  the  fees,  require  no  guarantee  of 
good  faith  to  the  ]>ublic;  so  manv  gigantic  unscru])ulous  cor- 
porations are  stsirteil  upon  a  career  that  can  luive  but  <nie  ending, 
and  that  is  fnihire.  Ah>ng  it-^  track  are  the  wrecks  linaneially  of 
ignorant,  innotreni  investors,  who  were  led  to  believe  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  corporation  hecau-e  the  state  sanctioned  its  i)irth, 
and  its  directors,  men  o^  re}mtatioii.  Of  (M)arse  the  illegitimate 
trust,  c(U'poration,  comhinatioii  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
t)ught  to  be  an  exce]»ti(mal  thing,  Mill  there  sIkuiKI  be  siu;h  safe- 
guards thrown  ab(»ii!  nnd  .--ni-h  gii;iranti»es  exat'ted,  that  the  crea- 
ti(»n  of  any  will  he  a  ini>dejnenn»»r.  So  nmny  industrial  e.>mi)ina- 
tions  are  so  largely  ea])itJilized  and  present  such  a  bonded  indebt- 
edness that  they  will  no  douht  create  suspicion  in  tht-  minds  of  the 
em[)h.»yed  as  to  the  possibility  of  tlu^ir  heeoniiug  |)aying  institu- 
tions; the  secpiel  to  suspicion  is  unrest,  di. -sat  is  fact  ion,  revolt ;  this 
must  be  ;ivoided  In'  regulation  if  jjossihle.  hy  cvmlrol  if  nece^sary. 

So  much  regarding  the  abu-e  of  trusts.  As  io  the  remedies: 
First  of  all  the  ^ul)ject  sliould  l)e  ke|>t  di\orced  from  politics.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  there  shall  he  a  plank  in  the  platforniN 
of  both  partie-  declaiming  against  trusts,  for  the  party  holding 
the  last  <-(mvejition  will  simply  exceed  the  force  of  language  used 
by  tlu»  other  in  denunciation  of  them,  ft  setMus  to  me  that  the 
state,  issuing  a  charter  to  a  corporation  auMjorizing  directly  or 


indiTectly  the  sale  of  bonds  and  stocks^  should  have  a  commission 
or  the  secretary  of  state,  in  his  capacity  as  such,  should  have 
charge  of  corporate  affairs,  and  determine  upon  a  thorough  ex- 
amination^ those  worthy  of  charters,  as  well  as  a  surveillance  over 
combinations,  corporations,  etc.,  organized  in  any  other  state 
that  seek  a  market  for  their  bonds  and  stocks  within  the  limits 
of  the  state  of  which  said  commission  is  a  part.    That  all  com- 
binations^ corporations  or  trusts  shall  pay  to  the  state  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  a  tax  upon  their  plant  or  franchise,  the  value  of 
which  shall  be  determined  by  its  earning  power.    As  to  national 
supervision  of  the  question,  there  may  be  laws  now  upon  the 
statute  books  giving  Congress  all  necessary  control,  if  not,  I 
suggest  that  a  commission  shall  be  created  by  Congress  who  shall 
protect  investors  from  the  evils  sure  to  accrue  from  over-capitali- 
zation, they  also  to  have  power  to  pass  upon  the  quality  of  the 
securities  behind  any  issue  of  bonds  and  stocks  thrown  upon  the 
market  bv  said  combinations,  corporations  and  trusts.     Pub- 
licity is  a  safeguard  that  will  in  no  way  injure  the  concentration 
of  capital  and  effort  honestly  directed.     A  panrr  publisherl  in 
Xew  York  recently  said: 

"There  is  a  bill  now  before  Con«rres?  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  subject  of  trusts;  it  is  vers^  simple  and  quickly  read.  It 
doe?  not  say  one  word  about  the  tariff,  the  labor  question,  silver, 
railroads,  or  anything  else  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  he  the 
cau.=e  of  trusts.  It  does  not  even  say  that  corporations  must  or- 
oranize  under  this  national  law.  Tn  fact  it  is  admitted  that  many 
cor |>orat ions  will  continue  to  exist  unrier  state  laws.  But  this 
much  is  said :  Where  a  corporation  starts  out  to  do  a  larsre  busi- 
ness, control  a  large  industry,  and  drive  a  large  nuinhor  of  people 
out  of  their  accustomed  avocation*:,  somelhiniz  nnnt  ho  returned 
to  the  community  in  lieu  of  it,  and  this  soniethin.ir  is  absolutely 
-afe  securities.  These  securities,  moreover,  mu^t  he  so  safe- 
>ruarded  that  the  great  niass  of  the  community  ran  take  hold  of 
them.    When  this  is  accomplished  the  trust  question  is  settled." 

The  great  interest  excited  in  this  country  throusrh  the  report 
of  the  American  consul  at  Limoges,  Mr.  Walter  T.  Griffin,  on 
what  is  known  in  England  as  the  Smith  Combination  Scheme. 
oau.sed  the  Civic  Federation's  Conferonce  Committee  on  Arrange- 
numts  to  invite,  through  Consul  Marshal  Halstead,  of  Birming- 
ham, Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  of  that  city,  the  acknowledged  father  of  the 
plan,  to  address  the  conference.    Mr.  Smith  could  not  attend  but 
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sent  tlic  following  paper  which  thoroughly  describeB  his  bj 
Also,  through  Mr.  Ilalstoad,  Mr.  A.  W.  Still,  editor  of  the  : 
minghani  Gazette,  who  opposes  Mr.  Smith's  plan,  was  invited^ 
attend.    lie  sent  the  paper  which  follows  that  of  Mr.  Smifh. 


E.  J.  SMITH. 

Birmliighatii.  Enj^land. 

T  liave  receivof]  through  Mr.  Ilalstead,  our  American 
sul  in    Bimiingliam,  your  kind  invitation  to  address  the 
ferenoo  of  your  Fedoratiou  in  Se])teinher.     I  have  delayed  OdT^ 
reply  heoause.  had  1  rey)lied  at  onee,  1  could  only  have  declineC^ 
and  T  liave  waited  to  diseovrr  if  it  were  possihle.    I  find.it  impov^T 
.sible,  and  now  ha-l(Mi  to  e\j»rrss  my  tlianks  and  to  say  that  noillir:  ^ 
ing  would  have  given  nie  groattT  ]>lea'=ure  than  to  meet  you,  had  I 
])een  nhle  to  do  so,  hut  ihi*  prr^s  of  l>usine«j?5  in  England  forbids  -V 
ihat  I  should  Ii'mvp  it  for  ?o  long  jur^t  now.     I  can  only  hope  that   *■ 
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a  visit  to  your  eouutry  is  m  j)lensure  siiu]dy  deferred. 

T  have  boon  givi^n  to  understand  thnt  you  would  like  to  dis- 
russ  at  your  oonfep^ieo  the  trnde  movement  with  which  my 
name  v<  ideniifu-d.  and  \\\i\\  you  would  like  something  from  me 
to  helj)  you.  If  you  car*'  to  rend  to  your  meml)ers  this  letter,  it 
iniiy  ])rovide  <f>mp  n polony  i(\r  my  ahseneo. 

T  gather  from  tin*  list  of  f|uestionp  vou  have  sent  me  that 
your  ntteniion  i>  fived  ii|)on  the  "Trade  Trusts"  formed  so  natur- 
ally in  your  r-ountry.  and  sometimes  in  mine.  T  hesitate  to  ex- 
prrss  any  o]»inion  (^oneerning  things  with  which  T  am  not  fully 
ponversant,  and  can  thercfor<«  say  nothing  ahout  your  "Trusts.** 
They  may  he  formed  upon  prinr^iplec  which  avoid  the  evils  gen- 
I'niliy  helnnging  to  llio  *'irusi"  sy<iom.  Tlioso  evils  are  over- 
eaf)itnlizntion.  wliieh  must  he  a  ^Mirse  when-ver  it  exists;  the  de- 
sire to  cstahlish  monopolies,  wliieh  nnist  help  to  destroy,  not 
huild  ui>,  the  eonimeree  of  any  country  and  the  happiness  of 
its  p('0])U*:  and  sc'lfishno^s,  whi«^li  leave-  nut  of  oonsideratinn  the 
ulement  of  lahor,  which  lias  it-  rights  a-  well  as  capital.  If 
y»)U  have  any  trusts  which  do  udI  contain  these  (»vil<,  you  have 
i^ome  ^-hettcr  way"  whieh  T  do  not  understand. 

1  mu-t  take  it  for  granted  that  all  these  attemi)ts  to  im- 
prove the  ])osition  of  rertain  ]»c(»])lc  in  hu-ineS'S  have  heen  made 
l)ecause  there  was  some  evil  to  cure.  1  know  what  it  is  in  my 
own  country.  Tt  is  the  desire  to  make  haste  to  he  rich.  It  is  a 
desire  which  destroys  the  hest  impulses  of  humanity;  it  leads 
to  overproduction,  insane  e<»m|»etition.  the  lowering  of  wages, 


and  bankruptcy.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  study  the  "trust" 
system,  it  makes  greater  haste  to  be  rich,  and  it  does  not  pro- 
vide tlie  reuiedy  for  tlie  evils  1  have  just  mentioned. 

I  lK•lie^e  in  trying  to  iind  a  remedy  for  the  sin  of  undue  coui- 
[C'lilion.  1  i)elieve  in  putting  every  trade  in  a  position  which 
uill  enable  it  to  demand  and  obtain  from  the  consumer  a  fair  - 
jtrir«'  whifli  carries  with  it  a  fair  profit,  and  which  enables  it  to 
i;iy  a  fair  wage  to  ilu*  ival  i>roducer.  Having  done  this,  I  woulil 
ii'.iki'  it  i:omj)uUt>ry  that  the  lair  profit  should  be  obtained  and 
ilii-  lair  wages  paid. 

And  1  would  do  all  this  without  strife.  I  believe  in  trade 
iiiiionism,  but  if  it  is  good  for  one  side  it  is  good  for  the  other. 
The  judgment  of  workmen  is  no  more  to  bo  trusted  than  is 
rhat  of  employers.  But  there  is  no  division  of  interest  between 
:hem.  In  each  case  it  is  a  matter  uf  jnoney,  because  with  money 
y«.ui  can  buy  the  necessities  or  the  luxuries  of  life.  Neither  side 
I  an  make  money  without  the  help  of  the  other.  Anytliing  which 
jfoes  against  the  interest  of  the  emjdoyer  is  fatal  to  tlie  interest 
'tf  the  employed.  1  believe,  therefore,  in  so  binding  them  to- 
;:otiifr  that  their  interests  must  always  be  treated  as  one. 

But  this  interest  can  only  be  made  secure  by  honest  dealing. 
Fherefore  the  consumer,  upon  whom  everything  depends,  can 
li'"  charged  only  a  fair  price. 

These  are  the  objects  aimed  at  in  what  is  called  '"The  Xew 
Trades  Comliination  Alovement."'  Whether  or  not  the  methods 
.nio]ited  are  calculated  to  secure  them  is,  I  presume,  the  question 
;.f»u  wish  to  discuss. 

I  do  not  intend  to  weary  you  with  detail?  which  you  can  read 
Imp  yourselves  in  the  printed  matter  which  has  been  ])efore  the 
public  for  years,  and  which  you  can  now  obtain  in  l>ook  form. 
riies«»  dt»tails  an-  >()  far  important  that  without  them  the?  scheme 
•  nunot  be  successfully  carried  out,  but  they  are  too  elaborate 
!•'  •leseribe  here.  I  will  content  myself  with  giviiiir  you  the 
j{';un  prinei]>les  of  the  plan  whereby  it  has  been  found  possible 
n.  obtain  fair  ])rofirs  and  pay  fair  wages,  prevent  strikes  and  loek- 
'■uts  from  ha|)pening,  and  to  do  all  this  by  charging  only  a  fair 
I'fice  to  the  <'on5UMier,  and  all  without  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  monopoly. 

1  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  studying  your  system  of 
rniding,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  with  authority  upon  some 
jH-iiiits  which  are  of  great  importance  in  England.  It  is,  how- 
'Tor,  exceedingly  likely  that  one  evil  which  the  system  is  in- 
tended to  cure  is  as  real  with  you  as  with  us.  T  alhide  to  the 
J•emiciou^  practice  of  selling  manufactured  articles  \v\t\vow\.  ftwfc. 
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ascertaining  the  real  cost  of  production.  After  years  of  exam- 
ination I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  manufacturers  carefully  and  properly  take  out  their 
costs.  From  this  arises  the  foolisli  and  unnecessary,  and  even 
morally  criminal,  underselling,  which  lias  made  some  remedy  a 
great  necessity.  The  first  part  of  the  plan  is,  therefore,  to  in- 
sist upon  the  cost  of  production  being  ascertained  by  the  joint 
wisdom  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
any  trade  sitting  in  conference.  Should  anyone  suppose  that 
this  is  impossible  or  even  difficult,  1  can  onlv  reply  that,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  prejudice,  suspicion,  and  rivalry,  it  has 
been  done  successfully  over  and  over  again,  and  tliat  it  forms 
the  very  foundation  of  the  system  under  which  many  trades  here 
both  make  and  sell.  The  removal  of  ignorance,  the  restraint 
of  recklessness,  and  the  mutual  help  which  can  only  come  from 
mutual  confidence,  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  proper  and  law- 
ful competition  and  enterprise  of  individuals  without  which 
manufacturing  would  become  stereotyped  and  stagnant.  Of  this 
we  have  liad  ample  evidence. 

Of  course  it  is  sui)posed  that  an  association  has  been  formed, 
and  that  rules  and  regulations  providing  for  every  necessity 
have  been  drawn  up  and  adopted.  These  include  provisions  for 
the  detection  of  underselling,  or  the  violation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  association  works,  the  imposing  of  penalties 
when  such  breaches  of  trust  are  proved,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  monetary  guarantci'  which  c^an  be  called  upon  if  found  neces- 
sary. This  latter  is  accomplished  by  a  somewhat  original  method 
which  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  take  necessary  capital 
out  of  a  business  to  lie  idh;  in  a  bank.  The  regulations  also  pro- 
vide for  the  fair  claims  of  each  class  of  customer,  the  fixing  of 
cash  discounts,  and  the  charges  for  carriage. 

So  far  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  there  is  very  little  in 
the  system  which  could  be  called  new,  excepting  the  joint  cost- 
faking.  The  arrangements  are  probably  more  complete  than  will 
be  found  in  otlwr  associations,  because  so  many  trades  have  as- 
sisted in  making  them  so,  but  they  are  not  original. 

The  feature  of  the  ]>lan  whicli  is  probably  new  is  that  which 
follows  all  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  a  thorough  arrangement 
and  alliance  between  em])loyers  and  employed.  This  neither 
stereotypes  wagi^s  nor  restricts  the  higher  claims  of  those  who 
by  force  of  superior  ability  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand better  ])ositlons  than  others.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
the  wages  already  paid  in  the  sey)arate  factories,  and  it  does  not 
attempt  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  wages.     It  does  not  hand 
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•»\tT  employers  to  the  niercv  of  a  trades  union,  or  take  away 
from  them  in  anv  wav  the  right  and  the  power  to  manage  their 
l»u>ines^  in  their  own  way.  It  does  not  aim  at  the  destruction  • 
of  trades  unionism — it  enunciates  the  principle  in  the  surest 
way  by  making  employers  trades  unionists  themselves.  Having 
formed  a  union  on  the  one  hnnd  and  an  association  on  the  other, 
ii  hrin^rs  both  together  fur  one  pniotieal  purpose  and  one  coni- 
ini»n  good.  It  |)reveuts  dis[)utes  from  becoming  quarrels,  ])uts 
:in  end  to  strikes  by  removing  the  causes  of  them,  compels  the 
•  »l)taining  of  fair  profits,  and  secures  to  the  workmen  payment 
for  their  seniees  which  injures  their  good-will  and  hearty  co- 
HptTJition.  This  is  done  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  following 
agreement  between  the  two  forces,  whose  interests  are  presum- 
ably one: 

1.  Xo  emfdoyer  to  engage  a  workninn  who  is  not  a  member 
•»f  the  workmen's  union. 

2.  Xi»  workman  to  accept  a  situation  with  any  employer  who 
(lo«->  not  sell  at  >uch  priees  as  include  the  minimum  profit  fixed  . 
'luring  tlu'  (MKt  taking  process,  or  whieh  may  be  fixed  from  timi* 
t*»  time  l»y  ihf  employers'  association  and  approved  by  the  joint 
lH»ard. 

'3.  Xo  workman  to  be  permitted  to  leave  his  situation  and  n<> 
•'ni|>lover  to  be  permitted  to  discharge  a  workman  on  account  of 
any  dispute  as  to  wages,  or  the  hours  and  c^mditions  of  labor. 

-1.  A  wrtgos  and  ctmciliation  board  to  be  formed  of  half  fr(»m 
••a(fh  side,  to  whom  all  ^^ueh  di-nutes  may  be  referred,  and  whose 
«!t'ri>ion,  nr  the  decisi(in  of  its  arbitnitor,  must  be  accepted  <m 
lioili  sides  or  the  alliance  ended. 

5.  The  regulations  a^  to  the  supply  of  work  people  of  a  satis- 
factory' kind  to  be  a  mutual  matter,  with  a  view  of  making  it 
n(»ither  superfluous  nor  inade(iuate. 

f).  Defaulting  members,  <>r  outside  com])etitois,  if  any,  to 
b*/  fought,  if  fighting  is  considered  necessary,  by  both  sides  unit- 
edly, and  the  cost  evenly  divided. 

7.  A  guarantee  to  1k»  given  l>y  the  employers  that  the  wages 
paid  in  each  factory  at  the  time  of  the  siijning  of  the  alliance 
shall  never  be  reduced  while  the  alliance  continue*',  unless  it  may 
be  considered  necessar}'  by  the  whole  of  the  board. 

}^.  A  b(tnu«  on  existing  wages  io  be  paid  by  each  employer 
fr<»m  the  date  when  the  board  has  decided  that  it  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  enforce  the  selling  prices  upon  which  the  minimum 
])rofit  has  been  fixed — that  is,  wh(;n  a  sufTcient  number  of  em- 
phtyers  and  employed  have  been  brought  into  the  bargain;  the 
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employers'  association  to  be  the  first  to  bring  a  recommendation 
toi  the  board  to  this  effect.  The  percentage  of  the  bonus  to  de- 
pend upon. the  proportion  of  the  wages  to  the  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  material  which  make  up  the  selling  prices. 

10.  No  further  bonus  to  he  paid  on  any  advance  in  selling 
prices  which  only  covers  any  advance  in  the  cost  of  materials, 
but  this  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  which  may 
appoint  some  independent  person  to  investigate. 

11.  The  first  bonus  paid  to  work  people  to  be  a  fixture,  but 
all  other  bonuses  to  be  subject  to  a  sliding  scale  depending 
upon  the  increase  or  decrease  of  real  profit  ohtained.  Should  sell- 
ing prices  be  lowered  simply  in  proportion  to  the  lower  cost  of 
materials,  the  bonus  shall  not  be  affected. 

12.  Any  increase  or  decrease  in  selling  [)rices  to  be  approved 
by  the  board,  or  its  arbitrator,  before  being  put  into  operation. 

These  are  the  conditions  upon  which  the  two  parties  to  the 
agrooinent  consent  to  bury  the  ha'tchet  and  work  together  for 
mutual  good.  There  is  no  necessity  to  point  out  how  strong  such 
amalgamation  must  be.  It  can  accomplish  all  that  it  is  intended 
to  do.  The  principal  charge  against  it  is  that  it  may  do  too 
much.  Tlie  power  so  obtained,  it  is  urged,  may  be  abused,  and 
so  the  consumer  may  have  to  pay  an  unfair  price  for  the  goods 
he  has  to  buy. 

This  is  a  large  question,  and  one  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reply  to  thoroughly  liore.  I  have  tried  to  do  it  elsewhere,  and 
1  start  with  saying  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  such  a 
Ihing  should  happen.  It  may  happen  with  trusts,  syndicates, 
monopolies  of  every  kind,  hut  this  system  is  neither.  The  safe- 
guards against  moiio|)oly,  and  therefore  against  unjust  charges, 
are: 

1.  There  is  no  restriction  attempted  against  newcomers  into 
any  trade;  therefore  if  large  j)roflts  are  obtained,  overproduc- 
tion will  make  smaller  profits  absolutely  essential. 

*v*.  Th(»  work  peo])l(^  have  to  consent  before  any  advance  can 
he  deolnnMl.  They  will  consent  readily  enough  while  they  arc 
fully  (Mn|)loypd,  hut  as  the  bonus  does  not  coinpensatc  them  for. 
shorl  iinie,  they  will  not  consent  if  there  is  danger  of  driving 
away  any  trade.  This  i-  not  theory  only.  From  every  wages 
hoiU'd-  and  I  am  chairman  of  many — the  desire  to  keep  selling 
prices,  and  therefore  wages,  at  a  reas<mahle  level,  is  most  strongly 
expressed  by  the  work  people.  In  one  alliance  th(^  work  people 
refused  to  receive  any  furtlier  bonus  or  to  consent  to  any  higher 
profits. 


But  the  test  of  an;  theory  must  be  its  experiences.  I  chal- 
enge  anyone  to  show  that  in  any  trade  whatever,  working  under 
he  alliance  methods,  any  attempt  even  to  make  nnjust  profits 
lEs  been  made,  yet  the  principles  have  been  in  operation  for 
ight  years. 

It  is  right  that  the  consumer  should  be  protected  against  uii- 
ust  charges,  but  does  anyone  in  his  senses  believe  that  these 
barges  can  ever  last  for  long?  Even  successful  monopolies  are 
;enerally  short-lived.  There  is  no  method  yet  discovered  by 
rhich  a  few  people  can  for  long  absolutely  control  the  manuf ac- 
me of  any  necessary  article.  They  may  do  so  for  a  time,  and  even 
oake  wealth,  but  the  end  must  come — ^generally  speaking,  it 
omes  even  before  the  wealth  is  made.  In  the  combination 
ystem  I  advocate,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  profits  are 
arefully  ascertained,  printed,  and  circulated  amongst  the  mem- 
)ers.  They  cannot  be  concealed,  and  the  temptation  to  over- 
production cannot  be  restrained  should  these  profits  be  too  high. 
knd  if  they  are  not  too  high,  the  ccmsumer  has  no  case.  He 
las  never  troubled  himself  when  profits  have  been  too  low;  he 
las  no  sympathy  with  the  bankrupt  whose  goods  he  has  been 
ible  to  buy  below  cost,  nor  with  his  creditors ;  he  may  have  called 
he  manufacturer  a  fool — with  good  reason — but  he  has  had  no 
}ity.  So  long  as  only  just  profits  are  imposed  upon  him,  I  have 
10  pity  for  the  consumer. 

But  the  consumer  benefits  very  naturally — indirectly — by  a 
fair  profit  being  obtained.  It  comes  back  to  him  in  many  ways, 
trhich  I  have  tried  to  prove  in  an  article  on  this  subject.  He 
>uifers  in  the  same  proportion  from  bankruptcies  and  starvation 
irages.  But  if  he  does  not  care  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  his  goods, 
iie  can  make  for  himself.  He  has  no  right  to  expect  other  people 
to  work  for  his  benefit  without  sufficient  compensation. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  say  more  to  help  you  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question.  It  would  take  many  articles  to  describe 
the  method  fully.  I  have  given  you  its  main  principles.  I  wish 
>nly  to  add  one  more  suggestion:  America,  by  its  tariffs,  does 
Much  to  keep  its  trade,  and  to  keep  out  other  people,  but  it  does 
lot  prevent  them  from  paying  the  tariff  and  selling  in  America 
s-eiy  often  without  profit.  Whenever  this  is  done  your  profits 
must  also  suffer,  and  when  we  compete  with  you  outside  your 
X)untry  and  ours,  the  competition  is  abused.  I  am  looking  for- 
irard  to  the  day  when  the  two  countries  will  be  drawn  together 
by  a  bond  stronger  than  that  of  sentiment  only.  If  we  are  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers^  you  must  be  very  near  to  it.    Combina- 
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UuEi  luuiins  uiiitj  iti  jjarpuet  aud  ik  dei^irt;  and  deteruiinjitioti  t(> 
^^et  what  bi'longg  to  us.  I  advocate  nothing  beyond  thie^  but  1 
think  1  can  hiuo  n  chiiiice  of  combination  between  the  respective 
trnrlcs  in  the  two  countries,  securing  to  each  adrantages  which 
would  l>o  inipn^i^ihk^  tn  either  without  it, 

A.  W.  STILL. 

FAlt^tT  Gazette,  Binolngiiain^  EngJftn*}^ 

Kvcn  if  i  did  not  most  highly  esteem  the  honor  of  being 
permitted  to  contribute  to  the  deliberations  of  this  great  repre- J 
j^entati ve  conference,  I  should  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  prompt-  m 
ly  accept  your  invitation  to  submit  a  critical  comment  upon  what 
has  been  known  in  Birmingham  as  the  "Smithsonian  System" 
of  Trades  Comhination.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  watch  the  evo- 
lution nf  tills  sy:=teni  and  its  author  from  the  outset,  and,  io 
the  eour><^  of  profp>!?ional  duty,  1  have  had  to  study  its  effects  . 
11  jinn  the  coninn^reitil  and  indnjitrial  welfare  of  the  Midland  '^ 
counties  of  England,  and  to  express  adverse  o])inion  freely — no 
douV)t,  at  times,  in  language  more  vigorous  than  polite.  You 
may  he  told  that  this  antagonism  is  captious,  ignorant  and  per- 
sonal; but  1  will  content  myself  with  assuring  yon  tliat  it  is,  anil 
always  has  been,  wholly  disinterestiMl  and  sincere.  Let  me  dismiss 
all  personal  asjiects  (»f  the  (]ue>tion  as  ])romptly  as  possible  In 
pointing  out  thai  tliey  cannot  aiVect  y^uir  consideration  of  the 
"Siiiitlisonian  Syslem"  excejU  to  this  extent:  that  you  must  ])eai- 
in  mind  when  listening  to  tlie  ehxpuMice  of  my  friend  "Mr.  E.  J. 
Smith,  that  lie  is  not  Hie  disintereste(l  ad\ocate  of  a  novel  prin- 
ciple in  the  science  ot'  political  economy,  l)ut  the  defeiuler  of  a 
plan  which  he  charges  large  fees  tor  adapting  to  the  ])artieular 
eomlitions  of  any  tf;nlc  that  may  in\  ite  liis  assistance.  Fie  draws 
£l.MoO  per  annum  as  chairman  (d'  the  Bedstead  Ass«)ciation, 
iM)\)  per  annum  fi'oin  cacli  of  one  or  two  other  associations  over 
which  he  presides,  and,  less  than  tweUe  months  ago,  he  demande<1 
£:],~)0i)  foi-  e.-tahlishing  an  a>soeiation  in  the  Staffordshire  {)ot- 
tery  trade.  J  am  credite<l  with  ha\in,i:  materially  assisted  in  |)re- 
venling  the  sncco^  of  the  last-n;ime(l  enterprise,  and,  consid- 
ering til*'  iargr'  fee  involved,  no  one  need  hlame  Mr.  Smith  for 
treating  me  a>  a  mo-{  irritating  and  vexations  person. 

Ihit  tile  ]a])or-(>i-  i-  worthy  of  lii^  hire,  and  tlu^  fact  that  Mr. 
Smith  chai'ges  for  his  services  is  not.  prr  si\  a  discredit  to  him 
nv  an  argument  against  his  system.  H  the  system  is  good,  no 
juiynn^nt  he  luis  ever  received  can  he  regarded  as  excessive.     If, 
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as  I  believe  the  system  is  bad,  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
one's  experience  of  human  nature  to  find  that  the  person  least 
ready  to  acknowledge  its  defects  is  the  man  whose  pocket  is  most 
favorably  affected  by  its  propagation. 

To  one  other  point  which  is  slightly  off  the  main  line  of  criti- 
cism, I  must  request  your  attention  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks. 
Every  department  of  British  commerce  and  industry  is  subject^ 
more  or  less,  to  the  influences  of  our  free  trade  policy.  As  mere 
purchasers  all  our  people  have  the  advantage  of  abnormally  low 
prices,  and  our  working  classes  can  live  in  comparative  comfort 
upon  wages  which  wouW  scarcely  ward  off  starvation  if  high  pro- 
tective tariffs  barred  the  admission  of  plentiful  supplies  of  cheap 
food,  cheap  clothing,  and  all  other  necessaries  and  luxuries.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  producers  and  sellers,  our  people,  under 
this  system  of  free  trade,  are  compelled  to  accept,  even  in  our 
home  markets,  the  prices  fixed  in  open  competition  with  rivals 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Our  farmers  have  to  fight  against 
the  most  favored  wheat  growers  in  the  old  world  and  the  new; 
and  their  tiny  stockyards  are  pitted  against  the  huge  cattle  runs 
of  the  'Tar  West,'*  and  the  virgin  grazing  lands  of  Australasia. 
Our  manufacturers  and  artisans  must  adapt  profits  and  wages 
to  the  prices  at  which  the  underpaid  workers  of  (Jermany  and 
Belgium  can  flood  our  shops  with  their  wares ;  and  the  surplus 
output  of  highly  specialized  and  perfectly  equipped  American 
factories  may  be  dumped  upon  our  shores  to  cut  out  or  cut  down 
the  home  producer  who  pays  high  taxes  because  the  state  has  little 
or  no  income  from  customs  duties. 

I  do  not  speak  either  as  a  protectionist  or  as  a  free  trader. 
What  I  have  said  is  merely  a-colorless  description  of  the  status 
quo.  But  it  will  be  perfectly  clear  to  you  that  a  country  which 
*T)uy8  in  the  cheapest  markets"  must  produce  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost  if  it  is  to  hold  its  own  against  external  rivalry.  It  must 
take  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  the  cheap  labor  which  cheap 
living  creates,  and  it  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  sentimental  the- 
ories. The  protective  policy  of  other  nations  gives  their  capital 
and  labor  a  solid  advantage  in  home  markets.  British  capital 
and  labor  have  to  compete  as  keenly  in  London,  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin,  as  in  New  York,  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  Smithsonian 
system  of  trades  combination  is  doomed  to  failure  as  a  British 
institution,  because  it  eliminates  the  free  competition  which  re- 
sults in  '^bottom  prices,"  and  substitutes  inflated  and  wholly  arti- 
ficial rates  of  profit  and  of  wages.  In  a  protectionist  country  the 
system  might  flourish  in  any  trade  which  relied  wholly  or  mainly 
upon  the  home  markets,  but  even  imder  such  specially  f  &^<ic«]bto 
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conditioiis  it  would  develop  pecnliarities  against  which  it  is  necea- 
sary  that  both  capital  and  labor  should  be  carefully  forewarned. 

The  Bedstead  Trade  Alliance  presents  the  best  illustration 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith's  System.  Probably  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  Consular  Report  No.  444,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  dated  June  6, 
1899,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Walter  T.  Griffin.  On  reading  this  re- 
port I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  it  consisted  in  the 
main  of  extracts  from  the  voluminous  writings  of  Mr.  Smith,  and 
that  Mr.  Griffin  had  adopted  the  rosic  st  views  of  the  system,  and 
endowed  them  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority,  without  giv- 
ing to  American  readers  the  slightest  hint  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  picture.  For  example,  I  notice  that  he  quotes  a 
speech  made  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  five  years 
ago,  when  the  whole  thing  was  in  an  experimental  stage.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Smith  was,  and  is,  one  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  most  ardent 
political  supporters,  and  it  was  a  graceful  and  costless  recom- 
pense for  his  services  when  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  advertised 
him  as  the  founder  of  "a  great  social  exneriment.^'  But  I  should 
have  expected  Mr.  Griffin  to  point  out  that  the  results  have  not 
been  so  truly  marvelous  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  anticipated.  The 
Right  Hon.  gentleman  mentioned  a  great  trade  in  Bradford  which 
had  adopted  Mr.  Smith's  principles.  About  the  date  when  Mr. 
Griffin  was  making  his  inquiries  for  Consular  Report  No.  444, 
Smith's  system  was  being  ingloriously  discarded  by  the  wool 
dyers  of  Bradford,  after  having  caused  unlimited  friction  and 
vexation  among  all  sections  of  the  woolen  trade.  I  am  some- 
what reluctant  to  characterize  as  nonsense  the  statement  on  page 
3  of  Mr.  Griffin's  report,  that  at  the  time  the  Bedstead  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  "No  manufacturer  was  making  any  money, 
wages  were  at  the  starvation  point,"  etc.,  etc.  But  really  no 
milder  term  than  "nonsense"  can  be  applied  to  a  sweeping  and 
wholly  inaccurate  statement  which  seems  to  be  founded  entirely 
upon  the  irresponsible  chatter  in  which  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Smith  occasionally  indulges  when  he  beams  behind  the  smoke 
wreaths  of  a  fragrant  Havana. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  somewhat  more  candid  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  Bedstead  Association.  In  the  early  '90s, 
British  trade  was  passing  through  a  period  of  extreme  depres- 
sion. The  causes  were  no  doubt  numerous,  but  low  prices,  which 
many  eminent  authorities  traced  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  and 
the  fall  in  silver  values,  was  doubtless  the  main  factor  in  cramp- 
ing commercial  and  industrial  enterprise.  The  bedstead  trade 
had  its  full  share  in  the  depression,  and  while  the  old  established 
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and  wealthy  firms  were  doing  fairly  well,  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  plentifnl  supply  of  cheap  labor  and  material,  men  with 
little  or  no  capital  behind  them  were  hard  pressed,  and  were 
recklessly  imderselling  each  other  in  the  desperate  competition 
for  business.  As  in  every  other  trade  during  the  same  period, 
the  weakest  went  under,  while  the  stronger  survived.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Smith  is  a  self-made  man,  and  it  is  certainly  with  no  disrespectful 
thought  that  I  mention  the  fact,  well  known  to  me,  that  he  and  his 
partners  were  very  hard  pressed  during  that  crisis  in  their  trade. 
He  set  himself  the  task  of  forming  an  association  to  prevent  ruin- 
ous underselling,  and  soon  induced  a  few  of  the  smaller  firms  to 
join  him  in  the  movement.  But  as  his  plans  developed,  he  was 
fortunate  in  gaining  the  support  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  a  very  able 
labor  leader  in  whom  the  workpeople  placed  absolute  confidence. 
At  this  early  stage  the  Bedstead  Association  consisted  of  a  com- 
paratively weak  minority  of  the  manufacturers,  but  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Davis  were  able  to  form  a  workman's  association,  which 
included  in  its  membership  practically  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tives in  the  trade.  The  inducement  held  out  to  these  workmen 
was  an  immediate  advance  of  wages  in  the  form  of  a  10  per  cent 
bonus,  and  the  assurance  of  further  increases,  in  the  form  of 
additional  bonuses  upon  each  advance  made  in  selling  prices  by 
the  manufacturers.  No  great  expenditure  of  eloquence  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  cheerful  support  of  the  workpeople  to 
such  a  policy  as  this.  They  were  hearty  and  imanimous,  and 
when  they  agreed  to  work  only  for  firms  which  were  members  of 
Mr.  Smith's  manufacturers'  association,  :he  founder  of  the  move- 
ment was  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  compel  the  out- 
standing firms  to  join  him.  The  alternative  to  (It)ing  so  wa-  \\w 
withdrawal  of  their  work  people,  the  stoppage  of  their  business, 
and  the  transfer  of  prosperity  to  their  associated  rivals. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  bedstead  manufacturers,  wlio  desired 
to  retain  liberty  of  action,  treated  Mr.  Smith  as  a  person  of  no 
consequence,  until  they  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  woven 
a  net  which  they  could  neither  break  nor  crawl  through,  and  they 
had  to  submit  to  being  caught  in  it  with  the  best  grace  possible, 
in  order  to  understand  the  undoubtedly  remarkable  success 
which  attended  his  efforts,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Birmingham  was  the  home  of  the  bedstead  trade,  that  ten  years 
ago  it  had  practically  no  foreign  rivalry  to  contend  against,  and 
that  even  in  America  it  did  a  huge  trade,  and  was  able,  owing  to 
the  low  cost  of  production,  to  compete  pretty  fairly  with  the 
home  makers,  in  spite  of  protective  duties.  Conditions  such  as 
these  gave  wholly  exceptional  advantages  to  "Mr.  Smith's  mox^ 
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ijiKDi.    Bmadi)'  tipeaking,  he  wa»  orgtrnmn^  a  joonopoly,  and  hac 

liUlc  or  TiuLliiiig  U>  fear  until  his  operations  created  the  inevitabli 
com  petit  I  OIL  iJuring  the  first  year  or  two  of  its  existence  ever 
iiiL-jiilxr  ol"  I  he  assouiation  was  delighted.  Large  profits  wen 
niiidL',  Iii^^h  wjjgL's  were  drawD,  and  though  the  drastic  espioaag^ 

Cffganized  by  Mr.  Smith  might  provoke  an  occasional  adjective 
thtTu  was  no  i^eritjua  disposition  to  fight  again&t  the  master  am 
guiding  \iiuul  of  the  skilllui  originator  of  the  scheme. 

There  was  a  rift  within  the  lute  when  Mn  Smithy  now  tb 
handsomely  siilaried  chairraan  of  the  Bedstead  As&ociation,  begai 
to  sell  hk  advice  to  the  uianiifa^^turers  of  bedstead  components 
Tube  and  mount  manufacturers  and  workpeople  were  organize 
oil  tlie  *'Smitlisoniaii''  principle,  and  of  course  raised  their  prioe 
to  the  be<l^teatl  niaktTSj  who  soon  found  that  the  profits  Sinitl 
^avo  with  oJu.'  Iiami  were  being  tak^n  away  by  Smith  with  th( 
other-  lie  comfnrh'd  them  with  further  advances,  but  the  proceft 
has  btren  contiiivhuJHi,  and  at  the  present  time  selling  prices  am 
wji^es  in  the  bedsieaU  trade  are  nearly  double  what  they  wen 
when  the  as^^i^eialion  was  formed  seven  years  ago.  Outside  com 
petition  has  been  tiic  inevitable  eonsecuence,  and  for  several  year 
past  tlie  Bedstead  Association  has  had  to  expend  enormous  sum; 
in  fighting  this  kind  of  rivalry.  But  still  more  enervating  is  th( 
constantly  increasing  tendency  to  hoodwink  the  association  h] 
granting  secret  rebates  on  association  prices.  This  has  been  i 
thorny  subject  of  debate  and  recrimination,  the  more  so  as  it  i: 
practically  inipossildf  lo  ])rove  the  extent  to  which  the  systen 
prevails;  but  experienced  business  men  will  form  a  {)retty  sbrewc 
estimate  of  the  ''j^aJni  oil"  possibilities  in  a  business  where  free 
doni  of  competition  is  l)arred.  I  need  only  mention  that  a  few 
montlis  Ix'fore  Mr.  (Jritlin  presented  his  report,  Mr.  John  l*ort 
of  Manchester,  who  owns,  1  l)elieve,  tlie  largest  bedstead  work: 
out  of  Birniingbnm,  resigned  his  memberslii])  of  the  associatior 
becjiuse  be  found  it  impossible  to  book  orders  at  list  prices,  owin^ 
to  the  (extent  to  wbicli  other  and  less  scrupulously  honest  firm; 
were  giving  secret  rebates.  It  sur|)rises  me  that  Mr.  GrifTin  make; 
no  allusion  to  a  circumstance  of  so  much  importance. 

The  ]>rinci})le  of  a  Smithsonian  alliance  is  that  members  of  the 
manufacturers*  association  shall  employ  none  but  members  ol 
the  worknu'n's  association,  and  that  workmen  shall  only  serv( 
association  firms.  Mr.  E.  d.  Smith  has  frankly  admitted  that  the 
cornerstone  of  bis  system  is  coercion,  and  he  maintains  that  with- 
out coercion  it  would  ])e  futile  and  inoperative.  His  candor  or 
this  important  point  is  exceedingly  helpful.  It  enables  me. to  gc 
direct  to  the  all-important  question  of  whether  the  advantages 


gained,  either  by  employers  or  workmen,  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  freedom  which  both  classes  suffer  when  they  adopt  his  system. 
I  will  take  as  illustration  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Port,  of  Manches- 
ter, who,  as  I  have  already  said,  withdrew  from  the  association 
early  this  year.  Like  every  other  member  of  the  association,  Mr. 
Port  was  one  of  the  fighting  fund  guarantors,  that  is  to  say,  he 
had  made  himself  responsible  to  the  association  bankers  for  a 
certain  amount,  which,  on  his  resignation,  was  used  for  coercing 
him.  This  coercion  took  the  form  of  calling  out  all  Ms  workmen, 
the  strike  pay  and  allowance  to  pickets  being  drawn  from  the 
fighting  fund.  At  the  same  time  the  association  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  prevent  firms  which  have  dealings  with  the  bed- 
stead trade  supplying  Mr.  Port  with  materials,  and  powerful  in- 
fluences were  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  him  selling  any  of  his 
goods  to  the  wholesale  or  retail  houses.  Practically  the  strike 
is  still  going  on,  but  the  coercive  tactics  of  the  association  failed. 
Several  independent  firms  of  bedstead  makers  supplied  Mr.  Port 
with  goods  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  customers,  the  cus- 
tomers stood  by  him,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  was  able 
to  fill  up  most  of  the  vacant  places  in  his  factory  with  free  work- 
men drawn  from  other  trades.  When  the  success  of  Mr.  Port's 
revolt  was  assured,  Mr.  William  Robinson,  of  Northbrook  street, 
Birmingham,  retired,  and  again  the  policy  of  calling  out  all  the 
alUance  workmen  was  adopted,  but  this  rebel  has  also  succeeded 
in  defying  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  and  his  system.  An  even  more  im- 
portant defection  was  that  of  Messrs.  Perry  and  Sons,  of  Bilston, 
near  Birmingham.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  M.P., 
is  a  director  of  this  firm,  which  withdrew  because  its  heads  were 
convinced  that  the  coercive  policy  practiced  under  Mr.  Smithes 
direction  amounts  to  illegal  conspiracy  at  common  law.  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  is  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  no  doubt  his  fellow 
directors  had  the  benefit  of  his  advice.  Messrs.  Perry's  work- 
people signed  an  agreement  and  severed  their  connection  with  the 
workmen's  section  of  the  alliance. 

The  condition  of  several  other  combinations  with  which  Mr. 
Smith  is  connected,  such  as  the  coffin  furniture,  the  fender  and 
fire  brasses,  and  the  jet  and  rockingham,  is  far  from  flourishing, 
and  defections  are  frequent.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Bradford  Wool  Dyers'  Association,  to  Mr.  Smith's 
failure  in  the  pottery  trade,  and  may  add  that  the  Welsh  tinplate 
trade,  after  listening  to  his  eloquence,  declined  to  adopt  his  plans. 
I'he  blue  brick  manufacturers,  and  the  bar  iron  makers,  who  have 
had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  his  system  in  operation,  have 
also  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.    Tia«t  year  the  ordi- 
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nary  working  expenses  of  the  Bedstead  Association  exceeded  £7,- 
000.  This  year  special  fighting  levies  amounting  to  over  £12,000 
have  been  made  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  expense  levies.  A 
great  many  of  the  members  are  in  arrears  with  these  levies,  and 
the  number  of  outside  firms  has  increased,  while  the  authority 
of  the  association  officials  is  fatally  injured  by  their  failure  to 
successfully  coerce  Messrs.  John  Port,  Wm.  Eobinson,  Perry  and 
Sons,  and  some  London  and  Glasgow  outside  firms,  against  whom 
a  policy  of  selling  at  less  than  cost  price  was  adopted  a  year  ago. 

You  will  see  from  this  hurried  summary  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  Smithsonian  combinations  that  Mr.  Walter  T.  Griffin  has 
not  said  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  position  in  Consular  Repori;  No.  444.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  Mr.  Smith  will  supplement  the  deficiencies,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  ask  that  you  should  place  implicit  faith  in  the  statements 
T  have  made,  though  they  are  a  mere  summary  of  unchallenged 
news  items  which  have  appeared  in  the  British  press  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  But  you  will  permit  me  to  suggest  that 
before  accepting  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith's  system  as  a  solution  of  the 
complex  problem  of  how  best  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  capital 
and  labor,  your  great  conference  should  direct  a  careful  and  inde- 
pendent inquiry  to  be  made  by  capable  and  independent  indus- 
trial experi;s,  to  whom  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  give  all  the  assist- 
ance that  lies  in  my  power. 

In  addressing  an  audience  of  employers  on  this  subject,  1 
should  have  to  point  out  that  those  capitalists  who  adopt  the 
^'Smithsonian^'  system,  imperil  not  only  their  freedom,  but  their 
trade.  They  lose  their  freedom  and  independence,  because  what 
Mr.  Smith  is  pleased  to  call  "scientific  cost  taking*'  compels  n 
manufacturer  to  disclose  every  detail  of  his  business  to  trade 
rivals,  and  the  system  of  espionage,  which  Mr.  Smith  draws  a 
salary  of  £1,350  a  year  for  supervising  in  the  bedstead  trade,  is 
so  close  that  the  most  private  papers  and  books  relating  to  one's 
business  must  be  opened  to  the  associati'on  agent  on  demand. 
For  every  fault  of  omission  or  commission,  a  fine  may  be  imposed, 
and  woe  to  the  man  who  happens  to  be  out  of  favor  with  the  gov- 
erning and  favored  clique  which  invariably  grows  up  under  such 
an  organization.  The  records  of  the  limited  companies  engaged 
in  the  bedstead  trade  show  that  the  profits  do  not  exceed  on  the 
average  7  per  cent.  And  the  volume  of  trade,  even  at  this  small 
profit,  is  restricted,  because  the  high  prices  created  by  pamper- 
ing the  workmen  have  encouraged  the  establishment  of  bedstead 
manufactories  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland, 
and  even  in  decadent  and  degenerate  Spain,  while  on  the  Ameri- 


can  continent  they  have  placed  the  British  trader  at  a  hopelesg 
disadyantage.  If  any  member  of  a  Smithsonian  combination 
finds  t'bat  its  control  does  not  favor  his  welfare,  he  can  only  gain 
his  liberty  by  making  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice,  with  the  galling 
certainty  that  his  own  money  as  well  as  that  of  fellow  traders  will 
be  freely  spent  in  a  resolnte  endeavor  to  ruin  him ;  and  ruined 
he  certainly  will  be  if  his  purse  is  not  abnormally  long,  his  perse- 
verance great,  and  his  enemies  comparatively  weak.  The  suc- 
cessful revolt  of  Messrs.  Port,  Kobinson,  and  Perry  &  Sons,  marks 
the  decay  of  the  Bedstead  Alliance,  but  in  its  palmy  days  it  ruined 
several  men  who  fought  for  liberty  and  gloried  in  sending  one, 
at  least,  to  a  premature  grave.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
though  the  system  may  be  a  crutch  to  limping  incapacity,  it  is  a 
fetter  to  any  man  of  vigor,  enterprise,  and  ability.  But  even  the 
ablest  may  be  drawn  into  a  sacrifice  of  their  freedom  without  fully 
realizing  what  they  do,  and  when  the  chains  are  welded  a  Hercules 
may  be  required  to  break  them. 

Those  who  noted  carefully  the  description  I  have  given  of 
Mr.  Smith's  first  essay  in  combination  forming  may  have  re- 
marked that  he  triumphed  rather  as  an  organizer  of  labor  than 
of  capital.  He  paid  well  for  the  support  of  the  workingmen,  and 
having  induced  them  to  act  as  his  coercionists,  "the  persuasion*' 
of  the  employers  followed  in  due  course.  It  would  be  wholly 
nnreasonable  to  blame  the  workmen  for  taking  the  course  they 
Aid.  Most  of  them  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  trouble  very 
little  about  principles  of  political  economy.  Besides,  it  has  always 
been  quite  clear  that  next  to  the  founder  himself,  they  gained 
the  lion's  share  of  advantage  from  Mr.  Smith's  system.  Their 
wages  were  raised  at  once,  and  have  been  lising  steadily  ever  since, 
though  frequently  the  gain  has  been  rather  nominal  than  real,  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  employment.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  since  the  alliance  was  formed,  workingmen  have  experienced 
far  greater  difficulty  in  becoming  employers,  but  this  is  not  a  con- 
sideration that  carries  much  weight  with  the  majority,  who  are 
apt  to  say,  and  not,  I  think,  without  some  reason,  that  the  worst 
uiasters  are  the  smallest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alliance  rules 
provided  that  the  bulk  of  strike  pay  should  be  found  by  the  em- 
ployers, a  novel  and  agreeable  experience  to  trade  unionists;  and 
when  called  out  for  coercive  purposes  the  men  were  assured  of  an 
allowance  equal  to  their  wages,  and  had  merely  to  do  a  little 
picket  duty  in  return.  Seven  years'  experience  has  somewhat 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  the  prospect  held  out,  yet  1  think  the 
fact  is  undeniable  that  a  majority  of  the  workmen  consider  that 
they  acted  wisely  in  giving  their  support  to  Mr.  Smith. 
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But.  in  Rpitc  of  thia  T  would  venture  to  appeal  to  the  intfiUi 

^('TiL'O  oT  any  well  organized  body  of  workingmen,  either* in  my 
own  cnntitry  or  in  Aniorteo,  for  a  vote  against  the  pnnciple  of 
allifiurr  with  wliicli  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith's  name  is  aBsociated.  Seven 
}\'^u'^'  rxjjorionf  C!  !i:i^  nr^t  been  Tvtthont  its  lessons  to  those  who  are 
williorr  to  lenrn.  It  is  now  the  opinion  of  ^  good  manj  worfcraeji 
ih;d  tiuy  (]o|T^nHlo  [hooiiflelvefi  by  consenting  to  act  as  mere  tools  of 
ooi'ii'inn  for  Ein  employers'  organization  against  masters  with 
wlinnr,  |>('rsnnjilly.  thr  v  have  no  qnanreL  Some  of  Mr.  John  Poii^g 
work|if'0]^!c  lind  1h  eTi  in  hie  service  for  thirty  yearSj  and  when  he 
ritirMl  from  thn  Bi^ci-^toad  Association  it  was  a  pathetic  thing  to 
^iH*  l1ii*H'  old  hjmd:>  pjirting  with  a  kindly  employer  who  was  qnite  ^ 
willing  to  oontinup  ]iaying  the  association  rate  of  wages,  thonghV 
ho  roidd  Om  1o()|ipr  siihinit  to  the  as^soeiation  niles  and  restraints. 
But  ihv  more  t-Trioiis  aspect  of  the  matter  from  a  trade  union 
potnt  of  virw  IP  tlmt  the  ulightest  failure  of  the  coereiTe  systx^m 
i.^  ijtiitr  i\<  fntnl  to  tlio  Workman's  T'nioB  as  to  the  Employers* 
A  H-ocni  t  loo.  n':i ko  tlio  rase  of  the  three  firms  which  have  recently 
broki'ii  jnwiy  fmin  tlir  Bedstead  Association,  Every  trade  union-  ^ 
iV)  hi\^  hrcn  drnvvn  away  from  thopo  firms  by  order  of  Mr,  K,  J, 
Sniijli  ;ni(1  1ii^  crmiinittee.  But  the  firin?  Imve  not  closed  tlieir 
doors.  'I'licy  liavo  pinij^ly  drawn  in  skilled  workmen  thrown  idle 
lln-(»iiirli  <le])r('ssion  in  the  cycle  trade  and  similar  industries,  and 
an^  rapidly  erHivertincr  tliem  into  cfTieient  bedstead  hands.  The 
men  ili(>-('  firnis  formerly  employed  are  thrown  upon  the  alliance, 
wliicli  MHist  either  pay  tliem  for  doine:  nothing  or  give  them  a 
sliai'e  of  the  work  available  in  alliance  factories.  Every  outsider 
who  start <  a  bedstc^ad  l)iisiness  (and  ibe  number  is  already  con- 
siderable), and  every  defaulter  from  the  association  must  train 
nieu  to  the  busine^v.  .md  in  due  course  these  meii  become  the 
ri\'als  of  nnion  Avorknien.  To  admit  them  to  the  union  would  be 
fatal  weaknrvss;  to  leave  them  outside  makes  opposition  to  the 
alliaiiee  more  easy.  The  tendency,  therefore,  is  t*^  develop  two 
rival  seetioTi^  of  work])eo]de,  alliance  and  non-alliance,  between 
whom,]  suspect. there  will  be  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncbaritable- 
nej^s,  o\rf^  when  "Nfr.  E.  J.  Smith  has  eeased  to  be  a  force  in  the 
iuflnstrial  affairs  of  "Mid-ETiLrland.  T  doubt  very  much  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  workjteople  risk  these  schisms  in  the 
ranks  of  lalior.  or  sacrifice  their  inde])endeuce  for  such  advan- 
tage^ a^  tlte  Smitlisoriiau  -v-teni  lias  to  offer.  They  will  prefer 
to  relv  ii|!on  independent  orLfanizatiou^,  ea]nable  of  dictating  their 
own  terni^,  aiid  free  to  accei)t  service  under  any  employer  by 
whom  tlieve  terms  are  irranled.     The  very  limited  success  of  this 


combinatioii  Bystem  is  due  far  more  to  peculiar  and  strictly  local 
conditions  thaii  to  any  special  virtues  of  its  own. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out,  after  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  as  a  means  of  preventing  trade  disputes  the  Smith- 
sonian system  is  a  dismal  failure.    Strikes  are  as  frequent  as  be- 
fore, and  capital  not  only  pays  excessive  wages  to  prevent  them, 
but  has  to  support  the  workpeople  while  they  are  in  progress.    If 
one  grants  that  "ruinous  underselling''  has  been  checked,  it  is  at 
once  possible  to  retort  that  this  is  only  done  while  outside  com- 
petition and  rivalry  are  undeveloped,  and  that  within  the  last 
twelve  months  the  Bedstead  Association  has  sacrificed  thousands 
of  pounds  in  an  attempt  to  crush  opposition  by  selling  under  cost 
price.    Though  fashion  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  set  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  metallic  bedsteads  since  the  alliance  was  formed, 
there  is  no  responsive  increase  in  this  branch  of  Birmingham 
trade,  and  within  the  year  it  was  officially  reported  that  half  the 
workpeople  were  on  short  time.    These  are  hard  facts,  which  no 
amount  of  grandiloquent  palaver  can  dissipate,  and  they  are  not 
what  one  would  look  for  in  the  records  of  a  "triumphant  solution" 
of  the  industrial  problem.    It  is  also  a  hard  fact  that  one  Birming- 
ham firm  has  transferred  a  considerable  section  of  its  plant  to 
Spain,  and  that  another  is  building  a  factory  at  Antwerp — ^in 
both  cases  with  i^he  object  of  escaping  from  alliance  discipline. 

The  cardinal  defect  of  Mr.  Smith's  system  is  that,  unlike  a 
trusty  or  an  actual  combination  of  works  and  capital,  it  effects 
no  saving  in  any  direction  whatever.  Not  one  solitary  feature 
of  it  is  economic.  There  is  no  saving  in  designing,  in  advertis- 
ing, in  order  collecting,  or  in  transport.  No  inducements  what- 
ever are  offered  to  the  workpeople  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  exceptional  skill  or  industry.  The  employers  are  simply 
bound  to  pay  workpeople  50  per  cent  more  than  they  would  be  con- 
tent with  if  no  alliance  existed;  they  have  to  subscribe  to  the  sal- 
ary of  a  chairman  who  does  not  allow  them  to  call  their  souls  their 
own ;  they  have  to  give  bank  guarantees  which  will  be  drawn  upon 
for  their  destruction  if  they  claim  liberty  of  action;  they  are  fined 
like  naughty  boys  if  they  make  a  mistake,  or  happen  to  be  caught 
in  giving  a  rebate  which  they  know  perfectly  well  is  allowed 
sub-rosa  by  nine-tenths  of  their  rivals  in  trade.  They  may  at  any 
time  be  called  upon  to  subscribe  their  quota  to  the  coercion  of  an 
honorable  fellow  trader.  They  may  see  splendid  openings  for 
enterprise,  but  if  they  move  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  beaten 
track,  the  lynx-eyed  scientific  cost-taker  and  his  emergency  com- 
mittee of  rival  traders  will  be  smelling  round  in  a  most  inquiring 
ffRTne  of  mind.    The  whole  system  savors  of  the  ridicuVouft,  WiA 
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I  have  marveled  many  times  that  my  fellow-townsmen  could  tol- 
erate the  irksome  espionage,  or  submit  to  the  dictation  of  its 
designer^  but  they  know  how  assiduously  and  how  skillfully  he 
has  purchased  the  favor  of  the  operatives  section,  and  only  the 
wealthiest  and  the  most  resolute  will  try  a  fall  with  him.  In  a 
word,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Smithsonian  system  is  Mr. 
E.  J.  Smith,  and  I  am  one  of  his  most  dispassionate  admirers. 
Remove  him,  and  the  sy«tem  would  collapse  like  a  castle  of  cards. 
I  cannot  hope  to  have  carried  conviction  to  all  your  minds  by 
the  somewhat  disjointed  conmients  in  this  brief  and  hastily  pre- 
pared paper,  and  must  be  content  if  it  has  given  pause  to  some 
who  were  carried  away  by  the  curiously  one-sided  and  inadequate 
view  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith's  system,  which  has  obtained  official  cur- 
rency in  the  United  States.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  far  more 
careful  and  exhaustive  examination  than  I  have  been  able  to  pre- 
pare in  the  time  at  ray  disposal,  but  I  may,  at  least,  take  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  you  cannot  scorn  this  criticism  without  con- 
ferring a  benefit  upon  the  commerce  of  my  countryl 

Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr. — "The  Limitation  of  Competition  and 
Combination  as  Illustrated  in  the  Regulation  of  Railroads'' : 

JOSEPH  NIMMO,  JR. 

President  National  Statistical  Association. 

In  its  essential  features  the  important  question  of  public  pol- 
icy which  we  are  here  to  discuss  is  almost  as  old  as  the  history 
of  human  government.  It  is  the  ever  recurring  question  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  combination  and  ag- 
gregated capital  may  beneficially  and  without  detriment  to  the 
public  interests,  operate  in  restraint  of  competition.  The  dis- 
cussion of  a  question  so  comprehensive  and  so  radical  inevitably 
touches  upon  the  elementary. 

The  only  universal  laws  of  which  we  have  knowledge  are  the 
laws  of  the  Creator.  No  statute  of  His  conflicts  with  another. 
Divine  law  is,  in  and  of  itself,  the  manifestation  of  an  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  and  omnipresent  Ruler.  Absolute  perfection  char- 
acterizes His  law.  The  laws  of  human  society,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  marked  by  the  infirmities  which  attach  to  a  world  ruled  by 
man  and  his  passions.  Humanum  est  errare.  Human  laws  con- 
flict with  each  other  in  innumerable  ways,  and  hence  are  subject 
to  restraints  and  limitations.  The  science  of  government  and  of 
htiman  law  is  essentially  a  science  of  limitations.    Every  fonda- 
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mental  principle  of  goTemmenty  eyeiy  eetablished  rule  of  public 
policy  and  every  wholesome  statutory  enactment  must  in  prac- 
tical administration  be  taken  in  connection  with  its  qualifying 
conditions  and  limitations.  Besides,  inventions,  newly  discov- 
ered forces^  and  ever  changing  conditions  necessitate  changes  in 
those  rules  of  action  which  preserve  the  harmonious  course  of 
human  interaction.  This  status  of  unstable  equilibrium  and  of 
limitation  and  restraint  is  inevitable  from  the  fact  that  in  all  our 
social  and  industrial  pursuits  we  are  actuated  by  two  opposing 
motives.  IndividuaU^  leads  men  to  struggle  with  their  fellows 
for  the  acquisition  of  everything  worth  having  and  holding,  for 
we  live  in  a  world  in  which  we  are  all  debating.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  equally  virile  human  trait, — the  social  instinct, — leads 
men  to  associate  themselves  together  in  co-operative  enterprise. 
Since  the  world  began  man^s  faith  in  his  fellow-man  was  never 
before  so  pronounced  as  it  is  to-day.  This  is  manifested  in  in- 
numerable forms  of  social  and  industrial  association.  Out  of 
these  opposing  forces  has  sprung  the  habit  of  competition  and 
the  habit  of  combination.  The  struggle  between  these  conflicting 
dispositions  has  begotten  two  maxims,  namely,  ^'Competition  is 
the  life  of  trade,'*  and  'T!n  union  there  is  strength."  Neither  of 
these  maxims  affords  a  safe  guide  in  the  affairs  of  life.  In  many 
instances  competition  kills  trade  by  constriction.  There  are  also 
combinations  for  good  and  combinations  for  evil.  Many  com- 
binations perish  of  their  own  weight  and  lack  of  vitality.  Be- 
sides, the  life  of  trade  is  a  subjective  element.  It  has  its  origin 
ind  force  in  human  intelligence,  ambition  and  acquisitiveness. 
Combination  and  competition  are  only  modes  of  interaction. 
They  are  mutually  regulative  of  each  other.  Together  they 
operate  as  the  balance  wheel  of  self-government.  The  question 
before  us  is,  therefore,  one  of  differentiation,  relection,  and  adap^ 
tation.  ' 

If,  then,  governmental  institutions,  laws,  and  rules  of  public 
policy,  and  even  shrewdly  devised  maxims  conflict  and  are  all 
subject  to  limitations  and  restraints,  is  humanity  adrift  in  its 
social;  commercial,  and  industrial  interaction?  The  answer  is 
clear  and  sufficient  to  every  reflecting  mind.  The  peace  and  well 
being  of  human  society  proceed  from  laws,  policies  and  institu- 
tions which  experience  has  proved  to  be  for  the  common  good 
of  all.  Out  of  the  lessons  taught  by  centuries  and  even  millenni- 
oma  of  experiment  and  struggle,  there  have  been  evolved  those 
customs  and  usages,  those  beneficent  principles  of  government, 
those  rules  of  public  policy,  those  wholesome  systems  of  law,  those 
wise  judicial  discriminations  and  those  habits  to  wbicb  m  t\i«^ 
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entirety  we  apply  the  j^eneric  term  eivtlitation.  The  world 
to  the  edirt^  of  its  own  experiential  knowledge.  Said  Patrick 
ITf^nry  in  hi?  imniort.Tl  oration  forlibertr:  'T  have  but  one  lamp 
by  whirh  uiy  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  kmp  of  experience.! 
I  know  of  no  way  of  jodging  the  fntnre  but  by  the  past.'^  The 
nrie-  hi]ilt  nprm  accepted  laws  of  hamnn  experience  are  to  a  degt^ 
ujiefiih  hut  the  id  en  of  natural  or  universal  law,  other  than  moral 
law.  i-  a  ^olej-i-Tii  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Tn  tiie  oxdterTiPTit  attending  every  epochal  period  and  every 
p^tpiilrir  inovenii-nt  for  the  correction  of  real  or  fancied  evil*  rein- 
ed lef^  e^^Hntinlly  revolutionary  and  desftructiv5  in  character  are 
apt  Trt  lie  propo^i.^d-  Such  will  inevitably  he  the  case  now  aij 
attend i^t'^  Brn  beincr  niade  to  settle  that  great  question  the  coi 
i=irli*ration  of  whirh  has  called  together  from  aO  parte  of  tT 
Unitid  St:ite^  thi^  eon%^ocation  of  men  of  learning  and  of  lai 
I )  ni  ('  t  ( p  ?  1 1  ex  ]i  or  i  en  ee . 

Tlie  ftmrlamputril  error  which  \t anally  t^onfronta  such  effoi 
nri^ofs  from  the  proppn=ity  toward  doctrinarianism.  It  h  one 
Ri-nanV  profound  drivings  that  the  nation  which  devotes  itself 
soeial  problems  i^  ti  lopit  nation.  That  i^  undouhfpilly  true  in  po 
far  as  rflnto.^  to  attom]>t?  to  formulate  universal  law.  The  science 
of  law  a-  evolved  hy  the  lesions  of  experience  is  the  finest  «oei- 
olocy. 

Tlie  specific  question  presenter!  for  our  consideration  is  that 
of  *n>usts,"  as  the  word  hy  a  process  of  misuse  has  come  to  have 
sjo-nificance  in  the  public  mind.  The  real  issue  relates  to  the 
manner  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the  recent  movement 
toward  the  restraint  of  competition  through  combination  or 
throncrh  the  power  of  asrirregated  capital  should  be  limited  or  con- 
trolled by  governmental  authority.  This  question  presents  itself 
in  innumerable  form-,  for  there  are  manv  kinds  of  combination^. 
agreement^  and  co-operative  arrangement^  ditferincr  widelv  in 
cliaracfor  and  in  tlir^ir  con  strain  in  l'  inflnence  upon  competition. 

Again,  it  i-  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  determine  the 
•  ino-tinn  a^  to  the  natnre  and  extent  of  proper  governmental  in- 
terference in  the  social,  commercial,  and  industrial  operation^  of 
the  per>])le.  The  love  r>f  libertv  begotten  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  immigration  nf  oiir  forefathers  to  these  shores,  their 
coloiiial  experiences,  and  the  ^triiL'ule^  which  terminated  in  na- 
tional exi-lcTiee  led  fheni  1'.  e^fahli^di  npon  this  rontinent  a  svs- 
ieni  of  government  Ija^ed  n|)OTi  the  idea  of  the  smallest  possible 
interference  with  the  efwnmercial  and  industrial  affairs  of  the 
people.  Our  whole  tbeorv  of  government  is  founded  upon  faith 
in  the  conservatism  which  inheres  in  the  untrammeled  interac- 
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ion  of  forces,  a  faith  expressed  in  the  motto  "In  God  we  trust/* 
L'his  faith  was  the  guiding  star  of  all  their  conceptions  of  self- 
jovemment.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  most  conspicuous  apostle 
>f  that  faith.  In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress  as  Presi- 
lent  he  said,  "Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce  and  navi- 
^tion,  the  four  pillars  of  our  national  prosperity,  are  the  most 
iiriving  when  left  most  free  to  individual  enterprise."  The  pol- 
icy thus  commended  has  with  few  departures  been  the  guide  of 
our  national  legislation  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  settled 
policy  of  the  country. 

New  forces  now  assert  themselves  and  new  conditions  con- 
front us.  Hence  the  old  problems  concerning  the  regulation  of 
competition  through  combination  and  of  governmental  restraints 
upon  combination  present  themselves  under  hew  conditions. 
The  task  which  devolves  upon  the  man  of  the  present  generation 
is  to  solve  those  problems,  at  least  for  our  own  time,  upon  ap- 
proved principles  of  justice  and  of  sound  public  policy,  and  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  disturb  the  sure  foundations  upon  which 
our  civilization  and  our  governmental  system  rests.  The  whole 
question,  as  I  view  it,  relates  to  the  limitations  wliich  should  be 
imposed  upon  both  competition  and  combination  by  the  people 
themselves  in  the  course  of  their  own  interaction  and  through 
beneficent  governmental  regulation  justified  by  the  lessons  of 
niperience.  The  subject  runs  into  almost  illimitable  detail.  The 
question  as  it  touches  each  industry  and  occupation  must  be 
judged  upon  its  particular  governing  facts  and  conditions.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  proper  way  to  conduct  the  inquiry  is  for 
each  debater  to  consider  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  particular 
phase  of  the  question  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  best  efforts  as 
student,  or  in  the  course  of  his  business  experiences.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  my  business  life  began  as  civil  engineer  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  was  continued  as  officer  of  the  national 
government  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  and  report- 
ing upon  matters  relating  to  commerce  and  transportation,  and 
latterly  has  related  to  my  professional  work  as  statistician  and 
economist,  it  appears  proper  that  on  this  occasion  I  should  invite 
your  attention  to  the  American  Railway  System, — its  evolution, 
the  stages  of  its  development,  its  efficiency,  and  the  evolved  law 
of  its  being. 

The  manner  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  competition 
has  been  operative  in  4;he  course  of  the  development  of  railroad 
transportation  in  this  country,  are  indicated  by  leading  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  American  railroad  system. 
Such  facts  also  indicate  the  manner  in  which  and  the  extisnt  1;x> 
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which  railroad  combination  has  been  created  by  the  interaction  of 
commercial  and  industrial  forces  and  by  the  ejugencies  of  railroad 
management. 

The  yedr  1830  very  nearly  marks  the  genesis  of  railroad  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States  and  England.  It  was  evident  at 
the  very  beginning  that  in  so  far  as  relates  to  carriers  it  is  impos- 
sible to  apply  the  time-honored  rules  of  the  free  highway  to  an 
avenue  of  commerce  whose  pathway  is  no  wider  than  the  wheel 
of  the  vehicle  which  moves  upon  it.  It  also  became  apparent 
that  considerations  of  economy,  of  safety,  and'  of  commercial 
efficiency  require  that  the  entire  railroad  establishment,  includ- 
ing roadway  and  equipment,  must  be  placed  under  one  central 
ownership  and  control,  and  that  the  management  of  the  trafl^c 
interests  of  each  railroad  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  central 
authority.  This  gave  to  railroads  at  the  very  beginning  a  de- 
cided but  absolutely  unavoidable  c^spect  of  monopoly.  Precon- 
ceived ideas  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  highway  at  first 
caused  the  civilized  world  to  be  amazed  at  this  conclusion.  In 
order  to  meet  public  prejudices  it  was  proposed  that  railroad 
transportation  should  be  made  a  public  function.  The  experi- 
ment of  state  ownership  and  management  was  tried  in  this  coun- 
try under  conditions  much  simpler  and  much  more  favorable  to 
success  than  those  which  exist  to-day.  Six  states  of  the  Union 
attempted  the  experiment,  namely,  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Georgia.  Each 
one  of  these  experiments  resulted  in  absolute  failure,  and  for  a 
period  of  about  sixty  years  the  people  of  this  country  have 
acquiesced  in  railroad  corporate  management  and  control.  The 
results  of  this  system  have  been  grand  beyond  the  dreams  of  even 
the  most  sanguine  railroad  projector.  There  have  been  con- 
structed in  this  country  247,532  miles  of  railroad  track.  More 
than  lialf  a  continent  has  been  reclaimed  from  a  wilderness,  the 
habitation  of  wild  beasts  and  of  savages  and  converted  into  homes 
or*  an  enlightened  and  progressive  people  mainly  through  the 
facilities  of  transportation  afforded  by  railroads.  An  internal 
commerce  has  been  built  up,  the  value  of  which  is  twenty  times 
that  of  our  foreign  commerce.  The  facilities  of  direct  trade  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  this  country  have  been  provided  for.  Con- 
stant improvements  in  the  mechanical  features  of  roadway  and 
equipment,  increased  facilities,  advanced  methods  of  administra- 
tion and  innumerable  and  ingeniously  devised  economies  have  so 
reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  in  this  country  that  the  aver- 
age rate  by  rail  is  to-day  only  about  one-third  what  it  was  even 
IhjrtyyeBJS  a£0. 
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This  enormous  accrefion  to  the  world's  commerce  and  this 
wonderful  reduction  in  the  cost  of  internal  transportation  have 
rv-iilh''l  in  an  ovor  ti<rhtenintr  grasp  of  competition  in  all  the 
pr«'jdiiorivt*  industries.  Besides  there  lias  been  an  uncontrollable 
and  evor-(iuickening  tendency  toward  a  parity  of  values  in  all 
■Mirt-  o\'  tlie  country.  1'liis  in  turn  has  become  the  most  coer- 
r']\v  r«iu<»'  of  the  reduction  in  transportation  cliarges.  Instead 
ilnTi'tVirH  nf  restricting  competition,  as  at  the  beginning  was 
iVanrd  nii^dit  he  the  result  of  a  railroad  system  of  transportation 
under  corporate  ownershij)  and  coutrol.  the  a<tu:il  result  has  been 
i\  tiercer  ami  a  vastly  more  extended  and  potential  cr)mpetition 
than  tin*  world  had  ever  before  seen.  The  ccuiipetition  tlius  cre- 
;ite<l  i.-  between  rival  towns  and  cities  between  ditTi-rent  sections 
of  the  country,  and  between  mines  and  manufactures  and  mar- 
kct.s.  Such  competition  for  its  intensity  and  the  extent, of  its 
l>«'teiitialities  is  unprecedented  in  history.  Ever  improving 
fiieilitie-.  economies  and  administrative  measures  have  so  reduced 
liie  time  and  charges  of  transportation  by  rail  as  largely  to  divert 
c«rnimerce  from  competing  water  lines. 

Fnun  th(?  year  1830,  until  about  the  year  1850  each  railroad 
in  the  United  States  was,  as  a  rule,  operated  independently  of  all 
(»ther  railroads.  Different  track  gauges  were  adopted  in  many 
mstances  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  'Hhe  carriage  of 
freights  from  being,  and  being  treated  as  one  continuous  carriage 
from  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  phice  of  destination,"  a  prac- 
tice now  interdicted  liy  the  interstate  connnerce  act  as  a  public 
'^fTense.     (See  Act  to  "Regulate  Oomnierce,  Section  7.) 

But  a  great  change  came.  The  social,  commercial  and  jiostal 
necessities  of  the  age,  and  the  military  exigencies  of  the  late  Civil 
War  rapidly  brushed  a^ide  all  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  that 
?reat  American  railroad  system  which  is  to-day  unto  the  traveler 
and  the  shipper  as  one  instrumentality  of  transportation,  embrac- 
ing 247.532  miles  of  track,  administered  and  operated  a<  though 
by  one  central  authority.  This  wonderful  orgiinie  unity  embraces 
connected  rails,  a  common  track  gauge,  union  depots,  joint  rates, 
the  uniform  classificati(m  of  commodities,  rat**  airreoments  of 
various  .sorts,  tli rough  tickets,  related  time  schedules,  the  unim- 
jieded  passage  of  freight,  ])assenger,  express  and  postal  cars  and 
locomotives  over  the  tracks  of  different  companies,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  employment  of  operatives  in  the  pay  of  one 
company,  upon  the  lines  of  other  companies.  Each  company  has 
thus  become,  in  many  ways,  the  agent  of  other  companies. 

This  practical  unification  of  the  great  work  of  transporta- 
tion  by   rail   came   about   not   as    the   result   of   A^sigcv   ox 
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forecast  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  but  as  the  outcome  of  an 
evolution  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  public  interests. 
Objections  to  the  juncture  of  lines  and  the  combination  of  traflRc 
interefits  which  at  first  appeared  insuperable  were  swept  aside  by 
an  iin])orious  foroe  of  oircunistanoe.  At  last  a  consensus  of  the 
social,  ])oJiticaJ  and  roinmercial  forces  of  the  countr}'  led  to  a 
statutory  enactment  by  the  national  government  which  ratified 
the  combination  of  railroad  interests  just  described.  I  refer  to 
the  act  of  Congress  apj)r(>ved  June  15, 1866. 

In  view  of  the  fore^^oing  the  historic  fact  stands  out  indisput- 
ably that  the  firmly  united  and  deftly  articulated  American  rail- 
road system  hnd  it<  origin  in  acknowledged  public  needs  and  in  a 
coercive  ])ublic  sentiment  wliich  remains  unchanged  to  this  day. 
It  is  a  form  of  combination  which  subserves  the  interests  of  every 
person  on  this  continent  and  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
none. 

In  the  course  of  time,  this  extension  of  the  facilities  of  joint 
railroad  traflic  ]>laced  the  coinjmnies  under  a  stress  of  competition 
and  begat  administrative  dilTicuHic-^  which  for  years  threatencil 
the  financial  existence  of  every  railroad  corporation  in  the  coun- 
try. It  also  demoralized  commerce.  This  was  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  a  great  organic  unity  lacking  tlie  means  of  administra- 
tive control.  The  situation,  for  years,  was  described  by  the  late 
Albert  Fink  as  follows: 

*'The  stockholders,  in  the  first  ])lace,  surrender  their  control 
to  a  board  of  directors,  the  board  of  directors  surrender  it  to  the 
])resident,  the  president  surrenders  it  to  a  general  manager,  who 
in  turn  surrenders  it  to  th(»  general  freight  agents  of  his  own 
and  a  great  number  of  other  road^.  wlio  again  surrender  it  to  a 
largo  nun)ber  of  soliciting  agents,  and  finally  these  soliciting 
agents  surrender  it  to  the  shippers.  The  shippers  practically 
make  their  own  ra1e>.  The  rt»sult  is  confusion  and  demoralization 
o^  traffic,  and  no  end  to  unjust  discriminations  between  shipper? 
and  localities." 

In  a  word,  the  railroad  system  of  the  country  fell  into  dis- 
order. In  the  fierce  struggle  for  traffic  which  ensued  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  railroads  lost  the  power  of  maintaining  rates, 
and  the  transportation  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
fell  into  confusion.  Outrageous  and  absurd  discriminations  pre- 
vailed.   The  situation  became  intolerable. 

The  presidents  of  certain  of  the  great  tnink  roads  hit  upon 
the  CNjU'dieni  of  so  extending  their  lines  as  to  gain  control  over 
the  comitierce  of  defined  areas  and  i]i  this  way  to  maintain  just 
rate<  and  to  preserve  order.    But  j^ffer  ♦•normous  railroad  systems 


under  single  corporate  manageinent  had  been  establishea  it  was 
found  that  the  control  over  rates  was  farther  from  realization 
llian  ^H'fipru.  Hk-  tendency  of  rate.s  was  constantly  downward 
and  iliscriniiuations  continued.  At  last  the  companies  whL^h 
had  indulged  in  the  policy  of  expansion,  to  their  astonishment 
fiiacovt-red  that  tliey  had  created  new  elements  of  competition 
more  powerful  and  destructive  than  those  which  they  had  hoped 
to  eliminate.  Thus  they  were  brought  to  realize  the  fact  that 
olemenr^^  other  than  the  way  of  carriage  control  both  rates  and 
I  hi'  course  of  traffic.  At  last  it  was  realized  by  every  intelligent 
piudont  i^f  the  transportation  problem  that  the  whole  trouble 
an^se  from  a  lack  of  administrative  control;  for  no  great  organiza- 
lir.n  can  long  exist  withtuit  some  ^ort  of  central  directory.  The 
world*.-  history  is  replete  with  illustraticms  of  this  fact.  The  plan 
«>f  railroad  federations  as  a  means  of  self-government  and  of  pro- 
tKtiiig  the  ])uhlic  interests  against  the  evils  of  an  uncontrolled 
iiml  d(Mnoralized  transportation  system  was  therefore  devised. 
The  lat*'  Albert  Fink,  a  man  of  surpassing  genius  as  an  organizer 
and  administrator  of  complex  and  involved  commercial  interests, 
\va>  the  author  of  this  system. 

The  plan  adopted  had  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  order 
■md  tin-  maintenance  of  rates.  Boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  com- 
nuTCc  and  representatives  of  trade  interests  of  the  country 
heartily  concurred  in  this  conclusicm;  for  the  demoralization  of 
rdtfs  before  alluded  to  had  set  the  conniicrcc  of  Ww  country  in 
■  nn  fusion. 

The  mil  road  cinnpanic!*  clearly  perceived  that  in  order  to  ])re- 
vent  unjust  discriminations,  the  most  important  duty  devolving 
upon  them  was  to  agree  as  to  the  relative  rates  which  should  pre- 
vail between  competing  [)oints,  as  for  example  the  relative  rates 
which  should  ]>rcvail  between  Chicago  and  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Xew  York,  Chicago  and  IMiiladeljdiia,  and  Chicago  and  Balti- 
more. This  was  necessary  in  order  to  compose  the  competitive 
?tmggle  between  those  four  seaboard  cities.  The  mercliants  of 
ihe  eities  mention<M]  also  perceived  the  absolute  necessity  for 
a^rreement  between  the  cf>mpanies  as  to  relative  rates.  In  the 
absence  of  such  agreements  their  trade  with  the  great  West  had 
f;dlen  into  eonfu-ien:  financial  ruin  confronted  the  merchants 
a>  well  as  the  railroad  companies.  This  in  brief  is  the  historc 
nrigin  of  agreements  both  as  to  absolute  rales  and  as  to  the  rela- 
tive rates  which  shall  ])revail  as  between  competing  sections, 
ntieSy  markets,  and  centers  of  production  and  distribution. 

For  years  it  was  difficult,  and  finally  it  became  impossible  to 
Uiaintain  such  rate  agreements,  none  of  which  were  enf<»rceable  at 
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MORNING  SESSION,   SEPTEMBER  U. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock  by  Chair- 
man Howe.  The  Committee  on  Organization  and  Program  pre- 
iontod  a  report  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
(Ml  rt^olntions,  said  committee  to  he  composed  of  fifteen  dele- 
iTJito^  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  the  committee  to  have  author- 
iiv  t4»  pa&>  upon  all  resolutions  presented,  which  should  be  sent 
iliroctly  to  the  committee  without  being  presented  to  the  con- 
ference. 

riaggott  of  Idaho  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  was 
ji'T-onded  by  a  number  of  delegates  simultaneously. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  McQuirk  of  Iowa  that  the 
committee  be  enlarged  to  include  one  from  each  state  and 
national  organization,  and  the  members  be  selected  by  the  state 
'•'locations. 

Weil  of  Pennsylvania  opposed  the  passage  of  any  resolutions 
■m  the  ground  thnt  the  conference  was  for  educational  purposes 
!in«l  under  the  call  could  not  adopt  a  policy. 

Jones  of  Indiana  and  Rosewater  of  Nebraska  led  the  debate 
in  favor  of  a  committee  on  resolutions.  The  opposition  was  led 
l»v  Prince  of  Texas  and  Atkinson  of  West  Virginia,  who  moved 
irt  lay  the  report  on  the  table.  A  substitute  was  offered  that  all 
rosolutions  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Organization  and 
Program. 

The  debate  was  exceedingly  warm,  but  no  party  or  sectional 
lines  were  drawn.  A  dozen  delegates  clamored  for  recognition. 
Onckran  of  New  York  soon  red  the  floor  and  moved  the  previous 
'laestion,  that  of  adopting  the  committee  report.  In  doing  so 
The  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  debate  was  doubtless  the  result 
"f  a  misconception  of  the  duties  of  the  committee.  He  was 
«l»sin>us  of  careful  action  by  which  alone  a  harmonious  confer- 
oT)cv  could  be  completed,  but  was  satisfied  \vith  the  resolution, 
adding,  however: 

'T  presume,  with  the  consent  of  the  mover,  that  on  the  laat 
'lay  of  the  conference  motions  shall  be  in  order  to  A\^c\\w^'i 
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that  fiii!om?tt*=f  tmm  rh«  eivmilentiiffi  of  nny  m^iliiticin 
iiij!%  \i^^€  Inrf'n  t?!^!!^]!  tti^d  lo  H  mild  on  wliich  it  hm»  not  beet  A 
to  fftj>^rt " 

Th»<  ^rii^ndntt^nr  .  ;iai>«  was  iceefitai     Tii^  suli^titme  Benil 
Th**  ref^iit  w^-  ;ba*  idofi^ed  wftli  the  Amendments  offe 
Thp  r-hHlniiiin  Efj[rijthie*^l  tht-  !iiorni&f  &p€«kera  in  turn 


ifM'ri  |irf--f*nT***I  xn  iJi*-  eonfemioe,  aisd  said: 

I'hf^  r'/itTi?r!*  rr*Ti|l   T*^nr  Book  ff^r  l^ftf*  -!cfines  the  yn>pylnr 
ummihii  f»f  Thr*  ^^'onl  "tru-t"  a>  ^*anv  ccmsolidation^  combine* 
pnDl,  Qf  fi^^'^ii^PTi^  rrf  MV1I  'fr  i\nyT*^  jiamrfillr  rvimjieting  rmi(*ems, 
\il(k4i  ^^tabli4^*'-  ii  imniiv)  <^r  c-inij >)*■(►>  rmumpnly,  id  certain 
t^Tntfin.  ^'\ih  [Mi>H'r  ^r,  fix  i^ricM^"-   ^r  mfi-  in  Any  iriihistrT/* 

Tfiit  Tlrrmithin  t\K\r  ^wm  r^,  iin'ImL*  -itjik*  ennni^rns  which 
it  i^  noi  TI1V  priripn^-v-  tn  i]i^i'u>s  mikI  in  nrrlpr  tlmt  thcv  nidv  V 
f^xcilJ'h^^L  T  ^vi^lr  to  pM  nTT*-*ntion  to  llu*  H-nrds  of  the  definitioB, 
''nut iir;i!l\-  (•"ni[)«'f inLT  foiK-rrn-."  T  lu'lievc  it  i<  now  uenerallv 
coiicfrlr-d  t}i;it  flier*'  ;ir<-  ct-rMiii  Is'ivl-  <>f  lni^inoss  in  wliich  com- 
l>(-nn'nn  i-  TH.t  natiii';il,  ;iiu]  (■<)n-r.|i!('ntly  any  atteniy)t  to  intro 
'I11CC  cniMiif'tiiion  iji  ^ndi  ]ni-in<  --<'-  i-  fortain  in  fnil.  "More- 
ox  n-.  ^o  Idtil^  ;h  coiiiiM'i  it  !(.n  (•••ntinur^.  t1ir  |)nl)lir  siifTors  by 
i(';i--(»ii  (.r  tlic  imTircc^^;ir\  <'\im'|i-.'  of  fond iictin.iT  tile  Im^iness. 
\  l>r-o;i<l  (li-l  inr-l  ion  liclwcf!)  n;it  himIIv  r'oin])(4itive  concerns,  and 
iIm.m  wliidi  Dvc  nnl  nalnr.illx'  coiniiciif  ivc.  lios  in  this,  that  anv 
liii-inc^"^  wliirdi  can  he  i)roM'cnicd  l»v  an  individual  or  corporation 
\\illi<»nf  a-sistancc  fr-oni  flu'  ^1atc.  and  i?,  tlicrcfore,  open  to  nil. 
I  n;ihirall\-  <M)nMM-l  ii  ivr  ^n^iii' -.  ;ind  any  business  which  can 
.•!il\  l.r  pro-c(  iilfd  if  .nine  ^f;il('  ]>owfr  i«  d(drfrated  to  the  indi- 
\idnal  or  corpor.it -o'l  wliicli  <]rviir-  to  r'nua^jc  in  it.  i<  naturally 
Monr-ompd  i  j  i\ c. 

I'>,;Mi)pl<--  of  n.il  nrall\'  iion.'ohi potit i vc  hn^inc^pe?  will  occnr  to 
.•\.'!-\oM<'  To -iipplv  ;i  (it\  wiili  i:.!^  rc<j\iin'<  an  exercise  of  (tov- 
.'i-mncnlal  powrr.  uid  it  i-  af  once  -con  that  ('ompetition  i«  ex- 
trcnirlv  wa^^fcfnl  hccaiisc  of  the  nece^sitv  of  the  duplication  of 


tlu'  pltuit.  In  the  same  way  it  is  impracticable  to  have  true  com- 
jHTitioii  in  the  carriage  of  passengers  through  the  streets  of  a 
city  on  a  street  railway,  and  no  one  can  build  such  a  railway  with- 
out the  delegation  of  state  pow^er. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  attempt  to  foster  and  maintain 
ci»mpetition  in  the  supplying  of  gas  and  electricity  and  in  the 
carriage  of  passengers  and  goods  on  railways,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  merging  of  competing  lines,  or  some  combination  be- 
tween them  to  maintain  prices  and  divide  the  business. 

The  difference  of  opinion  which  now  exists  as  to  the  manner 
ir*  wiiich  natural  monopolies  such  as  these  should  be  treated,  is 
a  diiTerence  of  degree  rather  than  a  difference  of  kind.  The 
opiniun  is  practically  unanimous  that  there  must  be  some  gov- 
ernmental regulations  and  supervision,  and  more  and  more  are 
cuiiiing  to  the  conclusion  that  governmental  regulation  should 
rf^xtond  to  the  point  of  absolute  ownership  and  operation. 

It  is  tlie  combination  of  concerns  which  are  naturally  com- 
betitive,  and  such  combination  as  establishes  a  partial  or  com- 
pleTe  inono[)oly,  which  I  wish  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Beach,  Jr.,  in  an  address  on  '^The  Trust  an 
Economic  Evolution,"  delivered  before  the  Union  League  (Mui), 
Chicago,  in  1894,  says:  '^Nothing  is  so  certain  as  that  the  profit 
'»f  any  sort  of  business  can  never  be  raised  by  increase  of  price 
tn  the  consumer,  beyond  a  normal  amount  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  tempting  the  cupidity  of  men  in  other  lines,  and  creating 
at  once  an  outside  competition.  No  combination  of  manufac- 
turers, not  protected  by  government  patents,  by  an  iniquitous 
Tariff,  or  by  unlioly  alliances  with  railways,  can,  by  never  so 
-rringent  a  compact  between  themselves,  prevent  any  other  set 
of  men  from  going  into  their  business,  whenever  the  condition 
"f  the  trade  promises  more  than  an  average  profit.''  The  impor- 
tant part  of  tliis  statement  by  Mr.  Beach  is  the  excejjtion,  for  th«' 
ctinbinations  not  protected  by  an  iniquitous  tariff  are  few  in 
miniber.  Of  some  four  hundred  trusts  enumerated  in  the  Com- 
mon-ial  Year  Book,  lyore  than  two-thirds  are  directy  affected 
\v  tlie  tariff,  and  there  are  verv-  few  which  do  not  get  some  tariff 
a-sisrance,  directly  or  indirectly. 

It  is  loudly  asserted  by  some  that  England  is  a  free  trade 
(.iiuntry  and  that  there  are  as  many  trusts  in  England  as  in  the 
Tnited  States.  In  the  first  ])lace,  England  has  not  pushed  the 
'ifH-trine  r>f  free  trade  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  any  means,  and 
i?ilJ  suffer.-  from  tax  restrictions  upon  production  and  trade.  In 
thp  sei-ond  place,  those  who  assert  that  England  is  plastered  with 
rnt^ts  liave  so  far  failed  to  name  any  which  compare  V\\A\  \\\ycv- 
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droiJs  in  the  United  States  m  their  power  to  raise  prices  swid  pruc- 

tiee  extortioE  upon  the  public* 

In  an  article  in  the  Forum  of  Maj^  1899,  tm  *'Tntits  to 
Europe/'  U'ilhehn  ikrclrow  i^ays  that  trusts  have  extended  rap- 
idly in  (Jeniiany  and  France^  but  that  '*as  far  as  England  is  eon 
cenied  it  jjiust  be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  hor  gra^t  m 
cliisfruil  ueiivity  tuui  n  competitive  warfare  not  lem  pr<Jiioum  ed 
Ihnn  tfiat  of  other  ^^latea,  the  trust  system  has  as  yet  found  hui 
tardy  acceptance  in  that  country,  Ttiis  is  doubtless  ilue  in  sorim 
dc^rree  to  the  llioiough  application  of  the  principles  of  free  tmde, 
for  it  i&  well  know  a  that  the  largest  trusts  are  powerless  unless 
their  inti -rests  ore  i^ecured  by  n  proteeti\^e  tariff  t^xcluding  from 
the  hamr  market  the  product**  of  foreign  countries/' 

It  is  sn  obvious  to  the  most  ordinary  intelligence  that  it  h 
more  dillii  nit  t"  make  a  combination  of  the  producers  in  mmxfm 
eountrie>  tliao  io  inie,  that  it  hardly  needs  proof.  ^ 

In  lS8i*  the  Hou,  -)ohn  Shernuin  said:  *'The  primar)'  object 
o!'  a  pruieeUve  tariif  i^  to  ilivide  the  fullest  competition  by  indi-  ^ 
V  Id  Hills  and  t^iu^poratiun^  in  domestic  prodnction.  If  such  indi-  ^ 
viduals  ov  eorjx^ralion-  eonibine  to  advance  the  price  of  the 
domestic  jinxlucl  and  to  prevent  the  free  result  of  open  and  fair 
eoin]»etiti»)n.  I  would  \\ilhout  a  moment's  hesitation  reduce  the 
duties  ol'  forcigii  goo(l>  compeiin^u"  with  them,  in  order  to  break 
(h)\\  n  tlie  eonihination.  Whenever*  this  free  competition  is 
evaded  or  avoided  ]»\'  eombination  of  individtials  or  corporations, 
llie  duly  should  Im-  !'e(|uced  and  foreign  competition  promptly 
invited.'' 

I  <h>  not  CfUiteiid  that  the  only  eatise  for  combination  which 
n-irain-  irade  i<  the  tafilT,  but  the  tariff  does  foster  and  assist 
in  niainlaining  sudi  ('<»niliination^.  The  tariif  is  tinder  the  con- 
trol of  ihc  Ir<h'iMl  govcrniiient:  the  abolition  of  duties  u])on 
ai-ticlis  prodnerd  hy  ii-uM^  is  ea^y,  immediate,  and  effective. 
AVh<'n  11  li-  -ju-eial  [UMvilcge  is  withdrawn  we  will  then  be  in  a 
hctlcr  no-ilKui  t..  do  what  further  may  be  necessary. 

Many  iiiaiiufacl  ui-.'i-<  arc  -clling  goods,  for  export  at  .prices 
much  Inwci-  tliaii  at  liomc.  and  a  e<')ndiiion  Mhieli  permits  and 
induces  !ii;i!Mif.ici  ui-cj->  to  tlo  tlii.-  is  iinlefen<ihle. 

l^c-  iii;in\  yc.ir^  uiaiiui'aclui-cd  goods  have  been  sold  cheaper 
foi-  .vpMi-t  ih;iM  :ti  lioiiic.  ju  is'.M)  the  A  usfy/fhisw If  and  South 
A  nn  i-ir,iii^  ,1  i.;i[Hi-  dc\ote(l  to  the  exi^orf  trade,  made  the  fol- 
low itig  adiiii  — ion:  ^A\y  comparing  the  ]>ricc<  ;it  which  goods 
iivc  -o)<l  io  ih«'  cvj.ori  merchant  and  the  cataloging  rates  which 
liic  ordinal  V  onrcl>a-rr  pav-,  it  i^  po-^ibjc  lo  -how  a  very  striking 
di^cre]«:iTiev  in  favc»r  nf  tlic  cXjM.rter.''     The  jiaper  claimed  that 
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these  lower  prices  were  for  the  wholesale  trade  alone,  whereupon 
the  New  York  World  published  a  letter  from  the  Sngineering 
and  Mining  Journal,  a  paper  which  also  paid  special  attention  to 
the  export  trade.  An  extract  from  the  letter,  dated  August  26, 
1890,  is  as  follows:  'TTour  statement  that  the  foreigner  can  buy 
at  retail  in  this  market  cheaper  than  the  domestic  consumer  is 
as  indisputable  as  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth.  We  can 
enumerate  any  number  of  instances  where  houses  have  written 
us.  Trices  furnished  are  for  export  only,  and  it  would  be  most 
injurious  to  us  if  these  figures  were  circulated  in  the  home 
market''' 

In  a  speech  delivered  a  few  months  ago  before  the  Foundry- 
men's  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  a  large 
manufacturer  of  agricidtural  tools,  testified  to  the  conditions 
which  exist  to-day.    He  says:    "We  must  see  at  a  glance  that 
there  are  a  great  many  products  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
this  country  which,  whatever  may  have  been  their  need  of  pro- 
tection heretofore,  most  certainly  do  not  need  it  to-day.    In  the 
ten  months  ending  with  April  last,  the  country  exported  $276,- 
000,000  worth  of  manufactures,  nearly  18  per  cent  more  than 
the  corresponding  ten  months  of  1897  and  1898.     This  amount 
considerably  exceeding  that  of  our  import  of  manufactured  goods 
for  the  same  period,  covering  a  wide  range  of  products,  conclu- 
sively proves  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  manu- 
factures.   Yet  a  duty  is  still  demanded  on  these  very  products, 
and  why?    Not  for  revenue,  because  the  government  gets  no  rev- 
enue from  such  duties,  but  to  enable  the  combinations  that  mo- 
nopolize their  production  to  exact  higher  prices  in  this  country 
than  they  can  obtain  abroad,  and  for  no  other  reason.   The  Sugar 
Trust,  with  its  rebates  to  encourage  exportation  and  its  high  pro- 
tective duty  to  keep  up  the  price  oi  its  products  within  the 
country,  thus  favored  by  the  law  in  two  directions;  the  steel  rail 
ruiiibine,  which  sends  its  product  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe  (one 
mill  recently  shipping  70,000  tons  of  rails  for  the  North  China 
Railway),  and  put  them  down  at  the  very  doors  of  the  British 
shops,  while  at  the  same  time  a  Boston  Company  finds  it  cheaper 
to  get  rails  from  England  and  pay  the  duty  than  to  buy  at  the 
terms  allowed  at  home.     .     .     .    These  and  many  other  asso- 
ciations, all  profiting  handsomely  by  legislative  favoritism,  tempt 
us  to  appeal  to  the  law  not  to  lay  its  hand  upon  them  in  any  way 
directly,  but  only  to  lift  from  us  the  hand  with  which  it  holds 
us  down  in  order  to  give  the  monopolies  advantage.'* 

I  believe  we  have  passed  the  pcnnt  whire  any  objection  can 
be  raised  to  the  abolition  ot  protective  duties  on  the  gtouiA^aaai 


thi7  ^u^tain  or  raise  wngBB.     Years  ago  we  had  the  t^timoBj  of 

M\\  Kviirte^  iiiul  Mr.  f^liine  that  Aint^rit-an  labor  tt'as  the  cheapest 
ill  Wu^  worlf],  Tinrl  ruoeived  the  sjuallest  share  of  its  ovm  ])rodiict. 
\Vi'  liiisi^  i:^\ti\\r}  ^icat  in  iDanufacturin^  because  we  have  the  most 
skillot]  labor  and  Wm-  best  material  with  which  to  work.  The 
truth  \<  that  the  tarilT,  by  shutting  out  foreign  competition,  en- 
abk's  tliL^  trusts  io  shut  down  domestic  factorios,  employ  less  labor, 
and  thereby  reduce  wages.  Mills  make  money  by  shuttings  down 
instead  of  by  the  production  of  goods. 

Of  course  consumers  suffer.  That  is  why  this  conference  was 
called.  Profe^For  Maas,  formerly  chemical  expert  of  the  Glncost 
SugEjr  Refining  Company^  testified  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
iuii>siori  that  the  price  of  Glucoie  wa^  doubled  as  soon  as  the  trust 
was  formed  and  tlTt:^  glucose  plant  worth  $6,000,000  was  capital- 
i7A^d  at  forty. 

The  Nfffiondf  (rlnsi^  Budget  on  July  22d  said  editorially: 
'*M!niufactiir(4s  !iavi^,  through  the  strength  of  their  combination, 
su'Tccrh-il  u]  rai-iiifc  imd  maintaining  prices  to  an  ertent  that 
\vo(]hl  bave  Ikm'ti  consiilerod  dangerous  and  ruinous  to  the  indus- 
try if  it  had  resulted  directly  from  an  advance  of  wages  enforced 
by  tlic  wi^'kcrs'  ort^nnizntiou,  but  liaviug  been  the  result  of  a 
ch)ser  union  ;inion,L^  manufacturers,  the  thing  is  very  different, 
and  the  increastMl  inllux  of  forei.i^n  glass,  stimulated  by  hiirh 
ju'ices  ()(  domestic,  with  which  conference  committee  men  have 
for  decades  threatened  tlic  workers,  has,  strangely,  not  material- 
ized, ])ut  in  sj)ite  of  all  that  tlie  workers  are  economically  in  a 
worse  position  to  enforce  an  advance  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years." 

Tlie  huU'pruih'nl,  of  Forest  City,  Iowa,  reports  that,  ^'The 
Indiana  Wire  Fence  Coin]iany  <'f  OraAvfordsville  has  been  ab- 
sorbed ]>Y  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  its  build- 
inp^s  now  stand  deserted.  Tlie  fence  factory  was  Crawfordsville's 
chief  industry.  The  product  l»ecanie  known  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  demand  increased  >o  thai  the  factory  was  enlarged  almost 
weekly.  There  were  regularly  eiiijiloved  about  seventy-five  men, 
sometimes  in(»re  than  that  nuniher.  nearly  all  of  whom  have  fam- 
ilies. 1'lie  ]»av-rolls  for  labor  alone  amounted  to  nearly  $52,000 
a  year,  alnnit  everv  dollar  of  wliich  was  ^pent  in  Crawfordsville."' 
'i'he  comjiaiiy  did  not  wish  to  sell  out  to  the  trust,  but  was  threat- 
ened that  the  trust  would  cu\  jU'ices  <o  Ioav  that  they  would  be 
forced  out  of  business,  and  the  sale  Ava>  made  on  January  23, 
180!\  The  acconut  continue-^:  '^Then  the  blow  fell  upon  Crnw- 
fordsville.  'i'lie  men  were  thrown  out  nf  employment.  Most 
of  them  had  gone  into  building  and  loan  associations,  had  hor- 
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rowed  money,  and  were  building  themselyefl  homes.  They  could 
not  meet  their  pajrments.  Their  homes  were  taken  away  from 
them  and  they  left  the  city.  There  was  no  work  for  them  here. 
Clerks  and  salesmen  lost  their  positions  and  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness felt  this  blow.'' 

It  is  sometimes  said :  "Law  made  trusts,  and  law  can  unmake 
them."  I  believe  this  is  absolutely  true,  but  I  think  it  commonly 
conveys  a  wrong  impression.  Law  has  made  trusts  by  conferring 
special  privileges,  and  those  privileges  can  be  abolished.  The 
chief  privilege,  and  the  one  most  easily  reached,  is  the  tariff. 
I-et  no  one  imagine  that  corporations,  which  are  creatures  of  law, 
are  the  only  trusts,  for  secret  agreements  between  individuals 
have  been  effective  to  control  supply  and  raise  prices  without  a 
single  corporation  being  involved. 

The  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  has  been  much  abused,  and  it  is 
common  to  hear  that  it  has  failed.  It  has  never  yet  been  tried. 
It  does  not  mean,  'lict  things  alone  as  they  are,"  but  "Clear  the 
road  and  let  them  alone."  Clear  away  every  special  privilege. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  know  whether  any  restriction  is 
necessary.  While  special  privileges  remain,  attempts  to  restrain 
combination  will  be  futile. 

Trusts  have  little  dread  of  statute  law  which  the  courts  will 
take  years  to  interpret.  They  fear  the  repeal  of  privilege,  and 
"Bepeal"  should  be  the  battle  cry  of  those  who  believe  in  equal 
rights  before  the  law. 


BYBON  W.  HOLT. 

New  England  Free  Trade  Leacrue. 

Byron  W.  Holt  spoke  on  "Tariff,  the  Mother  of  Trusts" : 

When  H.  0.  Havemeyer  last  June  startled  the  country  with 
tlio  declaration  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  "The 
Mother  of  All  Trusts  is  the  Customs  Tariff  Bill,"  he  came  so  near 
to  telling  the  truth  that  the  protectionist  organs  of  the  country 
immediately  began  calling  him  names  and  saying  "sour  grapes," 
and  the  organ  of  the  Protective  Tariff  League  is  still  devoting 
a  large  portion  of  its  space  to  the  wicked,  traitorous  Havemeyer. 
If  he  had  said  special  privileges,  of  which  the  tariff  is  foremost, 
are  the  mother  of  trusts,  he  would  have  been  still  nearer  to  the 
truth. 

That  the  tariff,  by  shielding  our  manufacturers  from  foreign 
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competitioTi,  mabM  it  ^mj  far  them  to  combiDe,  to  restrict  pro- 
duction, and  io  fix  prieet— up  to  the  tariff  limit— ought  to  be  e?i- 
deot  to  evpry  mtelh'gent  man.  It  ought  aJao  to  fe  eild^Bt  to 
all  here  that  the  greatest  oh]ectioii  to  tmste  li  due  to  thdr  ftbility 
to  nii^c  prices  above  a  normal^  profit-producing  point  That  thi 
trusts  raise  prices  whenerer  possible  to  what  they  consider  the 
raaximDrn  profit  point  is  certain.  It  ie  asserted \t  the  trasts' 
advocates  that  truata  can  produce  more  cheaply  thAn  mdindual 
firro.^,  and  that  they  have  lowered  prices.  It  maj  be,  and  prob- 
ably JB,  tnie  that  trnpts  nsually  produce  cheaper,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  that  they  have  lowered  pric^. 

Out  of  four  hundred  tnuta  which  I  have  enumerated,  I  do 
not  believe  that  ten  have  lowered  prices.  In  fact,  I  Imow  of 
nunc,  except  one  or  two,  and  these  have  depreciated  the  qualitf 
of  thf'/r  product.  In  one  such  case  the  prices  are  held  so  high 
that  there  are  heavy  imports  of  competing  goods,  althongh  theiB 
is  a  duty  (m  them  of  nearly  100  per  cent  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  trTi^Ls  have  raised  prices — often  more  than  50  per  cent  Th&t*^ 
much  of  the  present  rise  in  price?  t?  due  to  gcncml  economic 
condition}?  is  probably  true.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as 
true  that,  bad  there  been  no  tariff  dvities,  the  rise  in  prices  woul<l 
neither  have  been  so  general  nor  po  great.  The  trust?  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  powers  and  special  privilege?  derived  from 
tlieir  tariff  pariner— the  government.  Congress  should  speedily 
<]issf>lvo  this  iniquitous  parinersbip. 

If  time  pcrniittod,  I  should  be  glad  to  take  up  the  trusts  in 
df'tnil  and  sliow  bow  r'aeli  is  fostered  and  ]>rotected  by  the  tariff. 
Some  of  these  are  tlie  various  glass,  furniture,  leather,  iron  and 
steel,  paper,  coal,  woolen  goods,  and  silk  goods  trusts.  The  sugar 
trust  is  still  a  tariff  trust.  The  protection  on  refined  sugar — on 
the  cost  of  refining — it,  as  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  savs,  fully  TjO  per  cent,  instead  of  only  3^  per  cent, 
as  Mr.  llavenieyer  told  the  Industrial  Commission.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  i>r()bnbly  true  that  llavemeycr  would  bo  glad  to  see  free 
trade  in  raw  sugars  and  little  or  no  duty  on  refined.  He  is 
anxious  not  only  to  compel  bis  ])resent  cane  sugar  refining  com- 
petitors to  sell  out  to  him  at  reasonable  figures,  but  be  wishes  to 
prevent  the  further  growtli  of  tlie  beet  sugar  industry. 

If  there  is  one  industry  more  than  any  other  to  which  the  pro- 
tectionists have  always  ^'pointed  with  ]>ride;'  it  is  the  American 
tin  plate  industry.  'Must  look  at  this  great  industry  if  you  want 
to  see  an  object  lesson  in  ]>roteetion!'*  There  are  two  points  of 
view— tliat  of  the  manufacturer  and  that  of  the  consumer. 

To  the  manufacturer  everything  looks  lovely.     He  asked  to 


hare  2 1-5  cents  per  potmd  duty  added  to  the  price  of  imported 
tin  plate  until  he  could  experiment  to  see  if  he  could  make  it 
at  a  profit  at  about  double  the  price  of  foreign  tin  plate.  Mc- 
Kinley  granted  the  request  and  the  experiment  b^gan.  It  was 
rendered  successful  largely  through  the  aid  of  cheap  iron  and 
steel  from  1893  to  1898.  So  great  was  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  steel  bars  and  sheets  that  the  1 1-5  cents  per  pound  duty  of 
the  Wilson  bill,  from  1894  to  1897,  afforded  about  the  same 
protection  as  did  the  McKinley  duty  of  1891.  The  profits  of 
tin  plate  manufacturers  were  great,  and  by  1897  we  were  making 
half  of  the  plates  consumed  in  this  country.  In  1897  the  duty 
was  gratuitously  raised  to  1^  cents  per  pound. 

By  1898  the  great  profits  of  the  business  had  increased  the 
number  of  tin  plate  plants  to  about  forty  and  the  number  of  mills 
to  about  280.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  internal  compe- 
tition had  so  lowered  prices  that  but  few  plates  were  imported— 
except  for  re-export  by  large  manufacturers  who  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  drawback  duties — ^and  our  manu- 
facturers were  not  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  duties  levied 
especially  for  their  benefit.  This  situation  worried  the  manu- 
facturers. A  part  of  the  duty  was  being  wasted  and  lost  by  their 
foolish  policy  of  competing  with  each  other.  They  got  together 
and  formed  a  compact,  air-tight  monopoly,  which  is  a  credit  to 
its  mother — ^the  tariff.  To  make  certain  that  they  would  be 
able  to  put  and  hold  prices  up  to  the  Dingley  duty  limit,  they 
clinched  their  trust,  it  is  said,  by  making  a  five-year  contract 
with  the  producers  of  tin  plate  mills,  which  practically  prevents 
others  from  starting  in  business  during  this  period.  They  also, 
through  their  relations  with  the  chief  steel-bar  producing  com- 
panies, obtained  such  control  of  this  principal  raw  material  that 
even  if  an  outsider  could  obtain  a  mill  he  would  still  be  unable 
to  produce  tin  plates  for  lack  of  raw  materials.  Hence,  while 
there  is  some  talk  of  outside  competition,  there  is  virtually  no 
competition  at  present,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  any  while  the 
present  duty  is  in  force.  The  mills  and  plants  of  this  trust  are 
worth  about  $10,000,000.  It  is  capitalized  at  $50,000,000— 
$20,000,000  preferred  and  $30,000,000  common  stock.  Big  div- 
idends will  probably  be  paid  on  both  kinds  of  stock,  the  total 
market  value  of  which  is  now  about  $30,000,000. 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturers,  all  is  rosy, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so  if  the  wicked  free  traders  will  only  let 
the  tariff  alone. 

The  consumer,  if  he  has  his  eyes  wide  opcp,  sees  a  different 
picture.    He  saw  prices  held  up  bj  duties  until  the  tin  ^\akA\nr 
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fant  ras  full  grown  and  capable  af  giving  him  cheap  tin  plate, 

an  1.1  rifiw  he  .sees  them  held  tip  by  means  of  a  monopolj  trust  snp- 
l)orted  by  what  he  considers  an  iniquitous  tariff.  He  figures  up 
whnt  this  duty  has  co^t  him.  He  finds  that  from  the  time  the 
Mcis:inley  act  look  eltect  in  1891  to  the  Wilson  law  of  1894,  there 
were  l,7H;:],rMMi3luiO  ]>aiiiitisof  tin  plate  imported,oQ  which  he  paid 
a  duty  uf  ^^  l'*i  etnlH  [m:t  pound — amounting  to  $39/3^26,000.  Dur- 
ing  thj^  i>eriod  our  home  manufacturers  made  *342,700,0(Ki 
pouud.^,  on  which  tliey  virtually  collected  a  duty  of  $5,339,400, 
From  181*4  to  181*7,  1,123,000,000  pounde  were  imported,  on 
wfiich  a  duly  of  $13,442,000  was  paid,  During  this  period  the 
American  miuuifacturerg produced  948,000,000  pounds,  on  which 
nlHiut  Ihr  fuil  duty,  or  $11,370,000  was  collected.  The*  fjou* 
sumer  lh<Tertjro  finds  that  when  this  infant  was  five  years  old  it 
\uti\  cost  hini  $i!!>.:38.3,400,  or  about  $14,000,000  a  year  During  M 
IHi^S  Muitrnnl^  W(  re  eheap,  and  the  infant  cost  only  $5,000,000  m 
oj  $^ljli)n,oiiu  U)  kee[L  The  consumer  hoped  that  by  1899  the 
in  fan  I  wnuM  In/  able  and  willing  to  support  itself.  The  price  at  ^ 
whieh  nur  in.^vnufadurers  laid  down  tin  phite  in  N"cw  York  in 
1S!)S  (.$'i.7:))  \va>  only  *wO  cents  al)ove  the  price  of  English  tin 
()ljites  in  hond.  Sni*ely  tliis  sliglit  ditrerence  could  be  overcome 
in  1S9I),  ;in<l  the  consunirr  wonld  no  lontjer  have  to  pay  million- 
of  dollars  each  year  to  snpnort  tills  costly  infant.  But  the  infant 
had  been  spoiled  by  too  nnicli  j»rotection  and  refused  to  givo 
up  its  luxurious  livinu-  and  to  <up))ort  itself.  It  returned  to  it- 
laritV  muirislimcnt,  and  is  now  eating  it  as  greedily  as  ever.  It 
lias  put  up  the  price  of  tin  plate  from  $'2. 75  j^er  1)ox  of  100  pound-. 
in  October.  IS!>S.  to  sj.sn.  \\u'  price  to-day — an  advance  of  $*?.05 
per  box.  (.r  over  T<>  jku'  cent.  DuriTiir  the  sanu^  time  tlie  ]irice  of 
inip(U"ird  j.late-  ba<  ri<en  from  ^'!J)i)  to  .$3.(>0,  or  $1.10  per  box 
ii'.  Ixuul,  oi-  fr(»m  $1  to  $5.10  out  of  bond — a  rise  of  only  271  per 
cent.  The  con^umrr  e-tim;ue-  that  the  tariiT  food  for  this  greedv 
infant  will  .-o^t  him  n.>t  le<s  than  $10,000,000  in  1890,  and,  at 
the  i.rcM-nl  rate,  will  exceed  $V2,000.O0()  in  1000.  Tie  is  getting 
out  of  p;ili<"nce  with  the  younirster,  and  tlireatens  to  cut  off  his 
supply  of  taritr  food  and  to  let  him  ^hift  for  himself. 

Tlie  proteclioiii>t  LMMvelv  tells  us  that  the  tin  plate  tax  is 
paid  bv  the  foreiL:nei-:  that  a  combinatioTi  nf  Welsh  manufac- 
turers kept  uj>  price-  befc.i'c  the  McKiidey  bill  existed  and  ex- 
torted from  the  American  consumei'-  all  tlie  tariffs  would  bear: 
thai  thev  afterward^  lowered  tlmir  I'riec^  1)(>cause  they  could  not 
live  witlioiit  the  American  market.  an<1  tlint  if  we  were  not  now 
pnMluciiiL:  <uir  ou  n  tin  phtic  the  \V(  Ish  trust  would  be  charging 
us  just  as  much  as  are  our  own  manufacturers.     The  fact  that 
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prices  went  up  under  the  McKinley  duty,  down  under  the  WUson 
duty,  and  up  again  under  the  Dingley  duty,  upsets  the  plausibil- 
ity of  this  theory,  which,  at  best,  is  based  upon  unsubstantiated 
assertions. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  the  eflfect  of  the  tariff  upon 
wages,  through  the  trusts.  The  only  way  in  which  tariff  duties 
can  benefit  labor  is  through  a  double  trust  composed  of  both 
manufacturers  and  their  employes.  This  can  occur  only  when 
the  employees  are  well  organized  and  have  iron-clad  apprentice- 
ship rules.  It  has  occurred  only  temporarily,  and  in  a  few  in- 
dustries— ^notably  in  that  of  window  glass.  But  even  in  this  in- 
dustry it  is  doubtful  if  the  employees  as  a  whole  got  much  of  the 
tiiriff  benefits,  for  what  they  apparently  gained  in  higher  wages 
was  lost  through  lack  of  employment  when  the  mills  were  closed 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  production  and  raising  prices. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  discuss  the  relation  between 
the  tiiriff  and  the  lower  prices  at  which  foreigners  can  obtain  our 
tnist  products  than  are  charged  to  American  consumers.  Nearly 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  are  sold  at  considerably  reduced 
prices  when  for  export.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  about  to  sail 
for  India  has  just  purchased  a  bicycle  for  $25  which  agents  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  for  use  in  this  country  for  less  than  $40.  The 
Remington  typewriter  has  for  years  been  sold  for  export  at  25 
per  cent  below  home  market  prices.  The  foreigner  buys  Diss- 
ton's  saws  at  a  discount  of  45  per  cent,  wliile  our  own  dealers  can 
get  a  discount  of  only  25  per  cent,  or,  if  they  are  wholesalers,  25 
per  cent  and  10  per  cent — an  advance  of  22  per  cent  on  the  prices 
to  foreigners.  Our  sewing  machines  cost  South  Americans  much 
less  than  North  Americans.  To  fully  appreciate  the  beneficent 
effects  of  American  tariffs  and  trusts  you  must  be  a  foreigner. 

We  are  told,  about  once  a  week,  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  other  high  tariff  organs,  that  the  tariff  cannot  be  the  mother 
of  trusts,  because  there  are  trusts  in  free  trade  England.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  occasional  trusts  in  England.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  they  have  generally  raised  prices  as  have  our  own  tariff- 
protected  trusts.  The  British  consumer  has  the  whole  world  for 
his  market,  and,  if  some  home  trust  attempts  to  raise  prices,  he 
can  supply  his  wants  from  abroad.  England  has  comparatively 
few  trusts,  and  they  are  far  less  obnoxious  than  are  the  numerous 
trusts  in  protected  Germany  and  America. 

The  heart  of  the  trust  problem  is  in  our  tariff  system  of  plun- 
der. The  quickest  and  most  certain  way  of  reaching  the  evils 
of  trusts  is  not  by  direct  legislation  against  them,  or  by  consti- 
tutional amendment^  but  bj  the  shnMiion  of  tariS  AuUq%.    \^ 
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Congress  take  up  the  Dockery  amendment  to  the  Dingley  bill, 
and,  if  there  be  any  likelihood  that  it  will  pass,  the  lobbies  at 
Washington  will  be  filled  with  trust  directors  and  agents.  Let 
a  constitutional  amendment  be  proposed,  and,  the  trusts  will  take 
only  a  passing  interest  in  the  discussion.  They  care  but  little 
for  legislation  or  constitutions,  but  they  have  a  mortal  fear  of 
free  trade. 

The  tariff-trust  situation  may  be  illustrated  in  this  way: 
A  great  city  is  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the  water  of  which  is 
contaminated  by  the  refuse  of  other  cities  further  up  the  stream. 
The  city  gets  its  entire  supply  of  water  from  this  river,  not  be- 
cause there  is  not  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  near  at  hand, 
but  because  the  fathers  of  the  city,  in  their  wisdom,  have  passed 
prohibitive  laws  which  practically  prevent  the  people  from  ob- 
taining the  pure  water.  The  city  is  stricken  with  disease,  and 
the  death  rate  has  reached  an  alarming  height.  The  city  has 
twice  as  man/  doctors,  druggists,  and  undertakers  as  other  cities 
of  similar  size.  The  doctors  have  combined  to  obtain  the  highest 
possible  rates  for  their  services.  The  druggists,  undertakers, 
coflfin-makers,  pill-makers,  distilled  water  manufacturers,  hearse- 
drivers  and  flower-growers  and  wreath-makers  all  have  compact 
organizations,  to  make  it  as  expensive  as  possible  to  die.  All 
of  these  ^'protected"  industries  are  in  politics  to  see  that  the  city 
council  remain  true  to  'Tiome  industries.^' 

Money  is  spent  freely  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  any  coun- 
cilman who  is  such  a  traitor  to  his  own  city  as  to  advocate  free 
and  pure  water.  The  citizens  becoming  rebellious  at  the  high 
prices  charged  for  doctors,  medicine,  coffins,  he9,rses,  and  flowers, 
a  trust  conference  has  been  called  to  discuss  what  evils,  if  any, 
grow  out  of  these  various  death-dealing  trusts,  and  what  laws,  if 
any,  are  necessary  to  do  away  with  these  evils  or  with  the  trusts 
themselves.  Some  assert  that  the  present  anti-trust  laws  are  suf- 
ficient if  only  there  were  courageous  attorneys-general  and  hon- 
est judges  to  enforce  them.  Others  believe  in  more  drastic  anti- 
trust legislation  and  in  constitutional  amendments.  Some  of 
the  learned  doctors  in  the  council  attempt  to  quiet  the  alarm  by 
asserting  that  the  trusts  have  really  lowered  instead  of  raised  the 
cost  of  dying,  and  that  anyway  people  sometimes  die  in  other 
cities.  Some  plain,  ordinary  citizens  who  have  not  much  stand- 
ing or  power  in  the  community  suggest  that  the  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  trusts  and  to  lower  the  death  rate  is  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions and  to  give  the  people  pure  and  cheap  water.  But  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  suggestions  of  these  ''theorists,''  though 
some  of  the  other  delegates  agree  that  pure  water  might  be  a 
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partial  remedy.  When  the  conference  adjourned  it  declared  that 
troats  were  both  good  and  bad  and  recommended  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  be  submitted  to  the  people  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  annul  the  certificates  and  licenses  of  doctors 
and  druggists  found  guilty  of  belonging  to  bad  trusts. 

Wliat  should  have  been  the  principal  question  discussed  at 
that  conference?    More  trust  legislation  or  simply  free  water? 

What  is  the  vital  question  before  this  conference?  More 
complicated  and  dangerous  restrictive  legislation  or  simply  free 
trade? 


JOHN  P.  8CANLAN. 

Western  loduatrlal  League. 

John  E.  Scanlan,  of  Illinois^  spoke  on  ^'Trusts  and  Free 
Trade/' and  said: 

After  the  object-lesson  of  the  last  panic  it  requires,  shall  I 
call  it  courage^  for  any  person  to  oome  before  the  American  peo- 
ple and  ask  them  to  adopt  free  trade  aa  a  system  of  politioal 
economy  for  this  nation.  For  seventy  years  the  industries  of  this 
country  have  been  bombarded  from  within  and  without,  with  an 
energy  bom  of  the  most  vicious  and  destructive  spirit,  and  the 
leading  hosts  in  that  bombardment  have  been  and  are  enemies 
of  our  welfare,  aided  bv  a  few  theoretical  professors,  free  trade 
dreamers  and  political  iree  lances.  Experience  has  pushed  aside 
the  free  trade  shibboleths  of  "the  tariff  is  a  tax,''  ^^robber  barons,'* 
•*the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost,''  "the  farmer  is  robbed,"  etc.,  all 
these  falsehoods  have  now  been  boiled  down  to  a  legitimate  suc- 
cessor, "The  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts/' 

To  charge  the  existence  of  trusts  to  protective  tariff  is  as  un- 
fair^ if  not  as  ridiculous^  as  to  charge  them  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  gave  the  opportunity,  or  to  human  life  that 
gives  us  the  energy.  Were  it  not  for  protective  tariffs,  we  now 
would  be,  not  the  leading  farming,  manufacturing  and  consuming 
nation,  with  the  best  credit  and  most  gold  of  any  in  the  world, 
on  the  contrary  we  would  be  down  among  the  poor  nations  and 
would  not  be  troubled  with  the  problem  of  how  to  chain  down  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  majority,  this  new  development  of  Ameri- 
can energy,  the  trusts. 

The  collecting  of  revenue  is  not  the  sole  object  of  protection. 
That  is  secondary.  The  most  important  is  the  creatiug  centers 
of  industrial  activity  within  our  country;  bringing  the  oonsumen 
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and  jiroducers  ulose  together  j  adding  the  labor  profit  of  both 
to  the  nation's  wealth,  which  gives  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  devel<Ji>  tlieir  natural  genius,  gure  to  produce  more  freedom 
and  a  btttt-r  civilization;  increase  wageB,  lower  the  price  of  com- 
modi  ties  and  incTea.^e  the  consuming  powers  of  the  home  market 
Exj^eriuice  |>rovo^^  we  caimot  have  these  conditioiu  under  free 
trade. 

All  duwu  tbruugh  the  ages  man  ha^  lived  under  liberty  or  in 
slavery.  There  are  twxf  kind§  of  skverj*,  the  slavery  of  purehase^ 
and  tile  slavery  of  conditions,  Man  ig  a  slave  of  conditions  when 
he  cannot  use  the  forces  of  nature  to  help  him  to  better  Tesulifi 
and  higher  civilization.  The  latter  state  is  brought  about  bj  the 
abf^enee  of  national  industry  or  its  destruction. 

We  havL^  }>een  victims  of  the  latter  system  of  slavery  six  timee 
since  th«j  He]tub]ie  whs  established,  resulting  from  the  six  free 
trade  panics,  eaeli  nf  wliich  was  hut  a  repetition  of  the  losses  and 
sutTrring,  in  ]jroprirtifHi  to  the  inhabitants,  which  we  experienced 
in  the  recent  panic  of  1893  to  1897. 

The  dates  of  these  panics  are  1784,  1820^  1837,  1857,  1873, 
1893.  Durinir  those  panics  a  great  proportion  of  the  wealth  of 
the' nation  juissed  away  from  us.  During  the  intervening  pro- 
tection era>  all  the  wealth  and  progress  we  made  was  achieved, 
and  if  U^oc  tra<lp  will  1m*  adopted  it  will  turn  our  home  market 
again  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  foreign  trusts.  If  we  must 
have  trust >  let  tlicm  he  American  with  a  well  employed  and  a  well 
paid  kil)or,  a  i)r(»sperous  free  citizen  to  bring  the  trusts  within 
the  law.  I  wi-li  to  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that 
every  (Uic  of  ilio-i'  free  trade  ])anics  brought  the  same  character 
of  commercial  jov.cs  and  pliysical  sutTering  to  the  people,  namely: 

1st.  T.ow  dutic-  bi-(»uglit  larger  importations,  loss  of  con- 
fidence and  suspension  of  industries. 

2nd.  Lal)nj-  idlr.  juoody  and  rebellious,  reduction  of  wages, 
worldngmcn  fed  at   public  s*>uj)  houses. 

3rd.     (Jreat  iiiri-ea>e  of  commercial  bankniptcy. 

4tb.     (lold  b>avc-  tlie  country  in  vast  quantities. 

otli.     (I'overrnnent  rcvenms  less  tlian  expenditures. 

(Uli.     Consuming  ]'o\vt'i-<  of  the  lioine  nuirket  greatly  reduced. 

Increase  in  tlie  price  of  foreiijcn  aoods,  decrease  in  the  price  of 
hoi!ie  ])ro(bicf-,  willi  a  landslide  pr(\irres-  of  all  the  people  towards 
the  slavery  «»f  cmditioris,  which  alwavs  brought  forth  an  agit-ation 
for  tbo  Amci"i(M!i  systeiri  nf  tariff;  wlum  enacted  it  invariably 
stopped  the  panic  and  a>  rf\irularly  brontrbt  about  tlie  reverse  of 
lie-  al)oV("  conditicn-,  namelv: 


I 


I 


1st.  American  industry  fully  and  profitably  employed  and 
increased. 

2nd.     Labor  employed,  good  wage,  progressive,  saving  money. 

3rd.  Great  stabilify  in  commercial  circles,  decrease  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

4th.     Government  revenues  more  than  expenditures. 

5th.     Gold  flows  into  the  country  in  vast  quantities. 

6th.  Consuming  powers  of  the  people  vastly  increased,  with 
great  expansion  of  liberty,  by  reason  of  the  wealth  created  through 
diversified  industry,  bringing  prosperity  and  happy  Saturfiy 
nights  to  the  fireside  of  all  the  people. 

Permit  me  to  mention  a  few  incidents  brought  about  by  those 
panics  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  a  people  and  government 
suffering  from  the  slavery  of  conditions. 

During  the  panic  of  1784  the  woes  of  the  people  were  so  de- 
plorable and  our  young  government  was  in  such  danger  that 
Washington,  writing  to  Col.  Humphrey  on  the  calamity  of  that 
day,  cried  out :  **Tor  God^s  sake  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  these  , 
commotions?  *  *  *  It  is  but  the  other  day  that  we  were 
shedding  our  blood  to  obtain  the  constitution  under  which  we 
now  live — ^a  constitution  of  our  own  choice  and  making — and 
now  we  are  unsheathing  the  sword  to  overturn  it.^^  Of  the  panic 
of  1820  Benton  wrote  it  was  "a  period  of  gloom  and  agony.'* 

During  the  panic  of  1837  labor  was  a  lost  art,  com  was  burned 
for  fuel,  the  people  were  fed  at  public  soup  houses,  the  states  could 
not  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  this  now  mighty  nation 
could  not  then  borrow  $10,000,000  at  any  interest  at  home  or 
abroad.  During  the  panic  of  1857  the  people  were  idle,  wages 
dropped  down  to  the  European  standard,  government  revenues 
fell  short  $90,000,000,  and  the  government  paid  as  high  as  36 
per  cent  for  the  use  of  money  to  keep  the  machinery  in  motion. 

You  can  place  your  ears  to  the  ground  and  yet  hear  the  dying 
wail  of  the  groans  and  agony  of  the  people's  suffering  from  the 
panic  of  1893.  During  each  of  those  panics,  as  in  the  last  one, 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  keep  gold  within  the  control  of  the 
nation.  Between  the  dates  of  those  free  trade  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  protection  controlled  the  destinies  of  our  in- 
dustries, during  which  years  all  was  joy,  ease  and  contentment; 
it  may  be  said,  in  the  Scripture  phrase,  of  those  protection 
periods,  "The  hills  and  the  valleys  sang  with  joy.''  During  free 
tradp  we  were  the  slaves  of  conditions,  during  protection  we  were 
<he  freemen  of  liberty. 

I  ask  as  a  pertinent  question,  if  we  are  to  fight  the  evils  of 
trusts,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  of  the  above  con.dyi<Hi& 
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shall  govern  our  welfare  while  the  fight  is  going  on?  That  of  the 
slavery  of  conditions,  or  that  of  well  paid  freemen,  working  be- 
neath the  canopy  of  universal  national  prosperity? 

The  free  traders  are  now  attacking,  with  all  their  forces,  the 
tin  industry,  that  being  the  last  industry,  which  in  a  most  won- 
derful manner,  through  protection,  was  lifted  bodily  over  into  our 
country  from  England.  The  true  inwardness  of  those  attacks  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Holt,  of  the  New  England 
Free  Trad£  League.  He  said  "that  the  tariff,  by  shielding  our 
manufacturers  from  foreign  competition  makes  it  easy  for  them  to 
combine."  The  fact  that  the  foreigners  have  lost  their  hold  on 
our  market  is  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  explains  why  free  trad- 
ers have  so  suddenly  become  such  violent  opponents  of  trusts. 

Mr.  Holt  speaks  correctly  when  he  says  that  the  protectionists 
point  with  pride  to  the  victory  of  the  American  tin  plate  indus- 
try. Never  in  the  history  of  nations  was  there  such  a  peaceful 
industrial  victory  achieved  as  that  of  the  transfer  of  the  tin  in- 
dustry from  England  to  the  United  States  in  the  last  nine  years, 
and  upon  that  victory  and  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  tin  to  the 
consumer  the  protectionists  might,  if  needs  be,  rest  all  their 
laurels.  The  assertions  of  those  modern  Don  Quixote  tariff  fight- 
ers that  the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts  becomes  a  doubtful  state- 
ment in  the  presence  of  the  fact  that  the  Standard  Oil  and  sew- 
ing machine  combinations,  the  two  most  powerful  trusts  in  the 
country,  have  no  interest  in  the  tariff,  and  those  industries  are  not 
in  existence  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  the  tariff. 

The  perpetual  cry  of  the  free  traders,  and  repeated  in  all  its 
moods  and  tenses  on  this  platfonn  by  Mr.  Holt,  that  the  tariff 
is  added  to  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  that  the  tariff  is  a  tax, 
that  the  tariff  does  not  raise  wages,  and  that  the  tariff  is  a  mother 
of  trusts,  is  answered  fully  by  the  results  of  protection  upon  the 
tin  industry,  now  safely  housed  under  the  American  flag. 

In  1873,  when  we  had  no  tin  factories  in  this  country,  the 
American  people  paid  for  coke  grade  tin  $12  per  box,  charcoal 
grade  tin  $14.75.  About  1875,  some  Welshmen  who  understood 
the  tin  business,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  tariff  of  1.1  cents  per 
pound,  started  small  works  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  Leachburgh  and 
Demler,  Pennsylvania.  When  those  factories  were  ready  to  put 
their  product  on  the  market  the  British  tin  trust  at  once  dropped 
their  prices  down  to  $5.18  and  $6.25  per  box,  and,  of  course,  wiped 
out,  in  short  order,  the  capital  of  the  much  derided  infant  tin 
industries  of  the  patriotic  Welshmen,  after  which  prices  again 
went  up,  and  from  that  period  until  the  much  abused  McKinley 
tanfl  went  into  force,  we  did  not  manufacture  a  pound  of  tin  in 
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this  cooBtry^  durmg  which  time  we  had  to  pay  gnoh  prices  for  tin 
as  the  foreigners  deemed  it  wise  to  charge. 

During  that  period  we  paid  to  foreigners  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miUions  of  dollars  per  year  for  our  tin,  but  the  McEIinley  tiuifE  put 
a  protective  duty  on  foreign  tin  and  by  reason  of  that  duty 
American  capital  invested  in  tin  mills  and  commenced  producing 
until  we  liave  grown  to  such  dimensions  that  American  factories 
DOW  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country.  Let  as  com- 
pare the  results: 

1873,  no  American  factories,  price  of  foreign  tin  per  box, 
$1^  and  $14.75. 

1892,  one  half  consumption  supplied  by  home  factories,  price 
$5.35. 

1898,  entire  consumption  supplied  by  home  factories,  price 
$2.75. 

Amount  of  money  paid  by  American  people  to  foreign  fac- 
tories per  year,  when  we  had  no  tin  industry,  twenty  to  thirty 
million  dollars. 

Amount  paid  now  that  the  tin  industry,  through  protectioUi 
is  domesticated,  practically  none. 

In  1897  there  were  200  tin  mills  in  this  country,  with  a  capital 
of  $33,836,782,  employing  40,000  workmen  and  paying  wages 
from  75  cents  (boys)  to  $8.00  per  day.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
capital  employed  in  the  tin  industry  go  into  wages  and  we  pay 
from  two  to  three  times  higher  wages  than  are  paid  in  England 
for  the  same  class  of  workmen.  Were  it  not  for  protection,  not  a 
dollar  of  those  wages  would  be  paid  to  American  workmen,  not  a 
dollar  of  American  capital  would  be  employed  in  the  tin  in- 
dustry and  the  American  consumer  would  in  all  probability  be 
yet  paying  the  old  high  prices  for  tin.  The  price  of  tin  is  now 
$4.65.  I  am  informed  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  wave  of  pros- 
perity that  has  increased  the  consuming  powers  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, increased  the  price  of  raw  material,  and  increase  of  wages 
and  employment  over  that  of  the  late  panic  years.  Even  wheat 
has  risen  fifty  per  cent  in  price  since  prosperity  has  again  shed  its 
happy  rays  on  our  coimtry,  and  our  free  trade  friends  cannot 
charge  the  increased  phce  of  wheat  to  a  trust. 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  foreign  manufacturers  who  are  always 
spending  their  money  and  sending  agents  into  our  countiyi 
agitating  for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff,  should  convince  all  thinking 
citizens  who  it  is  that  pays  the  duty.  If  the  American  consumer 
pays  it,  why  should  the  foreigner  spend  his  money  to  relieve  us? 
"Beware  of  the  Greeks,  even  when  they  come  with  presc^nts.^' 

The  history  of  the  transfer  of  the  tin  industry  to  tMa  country 
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-•  xi/ieign  trusts  'continually  aim  a 

industries,  for  which  reason  you  find  the  free 
-poke  to  you  from  this  platform,  ignoring  all  n 
1.  orulation  through  American  law  and  crying 
I  the  trust  problem  is  in  our  tariff  system 
' .  liickest  and  most  certain  way  of  reaching  the  e 
'.>y  direct  legislation  against  them  or  by  cons 
im?nt,  but  by  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  duties 
1 « ( t  will  the  abolition  of  tlie  tariff  duties  have  c 

<  hiiie,  the  Standard  Oil  and  other  trusts  with 
luis  no  relation?  Past  experience  clearly  poin 
ptople  who  now  ask  us  to  abolish  our  tariffs  are 

<  rusliing  trusts,  but  they  are  anxious  to  destroy  o 
•iir  prosperity  in  the  interest  of  foreign  manu 

But,  say  our  free  trade  friends,  if  we  can  sell  < 
loreigner  why  continue  the  tariffs?  For  the  V( 
I  liat  we  do  not  destroy  our  goYemment  in  times 
move  the  side  walls  of  our  houses  in  summer  t 
v.'.iv  and  winter  are  liable  to  come,  so  we  retain 
mi  the  side  walls  of  our  houses.  Experience  ha 
1m'  war  of  industry  is  liable  to  come,  hence  w 
(M-tion. 

The  seeping  of  a  few  gallons  of  water  througl 

1  the  Mississippi  levee  is  more  dangerous  to  th 

'>[>Ic'  living  in  the  lowland  than  the  millions  < 

i;i  t  How  by.    Open  a  muskrat  hole  in  tho  fo^*^  - 


have  lost  through  free  trade  and  what  we  have  gained  through 
protection. 

In  1850  we  numbered  twenty-three  millions  of  people.  We  had 
just  got  control  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Our  flag  kissed  two  oceans 
and  welcomed  all  lovers  of  liberty  to  our  shores.  California  gave 
us  $1,100,000,000  in  gold  just  for  picking  it  up.  The  Crimean 
war  and  European  conditions  gave  us  a  plethoric  market  for  our 
bounteous  crops.  Peace  and  health  prevailed.  Providence  poured 
blessings  beyond  number  upon  us  during  that  decade,  but  the 
madness  of  political  insanity  controlled  our  lawmakers,  hence  we 
reaped  thistles  instead  of  fruit. 

The  Walker  tariff  became  a  law  in  1846  and  struck  such  a  blow 
at  our  industries  that  it  paralyzed  all  our  energy.  The  1856  tariff 
was  the  last  straw  that  turned  the  gifts  of  Providence  and  all  our 
wonderful  wealth  making  conditions  into  dead  sea  fruit.  What 
were  all  these  opportunities  given  to  us  for?  History  has  recorded 
the  hell  of  war  we  passed  through  soon  after  that  period.  Was  it 
to  ;vid  us  in  preserving  this  Republic?  Was  it  to  strengthen  our 
«ouls  for  the  atonement  for  the  crime  of  slavery?  Whatever  it  was, 
man's  unwisdom  put  them  aside.  At  the  close  of  that  providen- 
tial decade  this  nation  was.poor  indeed.  Free  trade  had  destroyed 
nur  industries  and  sent  all  the  California  gold  to  Europe  to  pay 
for  foreign  goods.  If  we  were  wise,  protected  and  developed  our 
industties  during  that  decade,  that  $1,100,000,000  gold  would 
have  remained  with  us  and  made  a  financial  basis  of  $36.66  per 
capita,  which  with  our  increased  industries  would  long  ere  this 
have  made  us  the  commercial  clearing-house  of  the  world.  Our 
gold  went  to  Europe  and  she  now  occupies  that  position.  Hence, 
I  assert,  the  crime  of  the  centuries  was  perpetrated  against  this 
Republic  in  that  decade  by  the  sectional  madness  of  our  legisla- 
tors who  threw  a  bombshell  of  unwise  legislation  in  the  midst 
of  our  industries,  dissipating  the  rich  conditions  that  poured  on 
our  country  at  that  time,  conditions  that  may  not  again  happen 
in  ages. 

At  the  close  of  President  Buchanan^s  administration  we  num- 
bered over  30,000,000  people,  yet  so  poor  were  we  that  the  govern- 
ment then  paid  36  per  cent  for  the  use  of  money,  and  after  twelve 
years  of  peace  and  agricultural  plenty,  there  was  a  deficit  in  the 
revenues  of  $90,580,873.  That  was  during  free  trade,  when  the 
highest  expenditures  of  the  government  were  only  $45,000,000  a 
year.  From  1861  to  1865  was  a  period  of  destructive  war,  which 
removed  for  the  time  being  ten  millions  of  taxpayers.  During 
that  war  our  expenditures  were  $2,000,000  per  day.  But  then  it 
was  bIso  an  era  of  protection  and  in<?ufitrial  activity,  d\miiR^\a!fiCk 
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.. ,  aojiar  of  that  snm  w 
.  ..ic*  country.    Some  perFons  are  under  th( 
loaned  us  8on\e  of  that  money.    "Not  one 
proved  its  stability. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  Secretary  of  the  Trcasn 
j^uhioot,  in  his  message,  1864,  said: 

'This  nation  has  been  able  thus  far  . 
war  of  unparalleled  ma^itude  and  cost 
aid  to  any  forei^  people.    It  has  chosen  to 
to  put  down  an  insurrection  by  its  own  strt 
pretense  for  donbt  of  its  entire  ability  to  do 
or  forei^  foes.    The  people  of  the  Tin i ted  S 
pride  in  this  position  before  the  world.     ♦ 
fonr  years  of  a  most  expensive  war,  the  meanj 
apparently  undiminished,  while  the  determi 
ii  with  vi^or  to  the  end  is  unabated.** 

When  this  nation  entered  into  that  war  ^ 
«hipp,  no  money,  no  credit,  comparatively  sp 
Diirinp:  the  war  we  eqnioped  2,778,304  soldiei 
\\  ar,  expended  $6,000,000,000  in  suppressin? 
wo  grot  thronprh  we  were  richer  than  when  w( 
loctive  tariff  was  the  ally  that  aided  the  brai 
Tuition  to  produce  such  marvelous  result-s. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  protection  is  a  1j 
o(  onomic  condition  that  employs  land  and  ' 
(linfion.  establishing  in  our  countrv  n^-' 
wliirh  briniT  forth  xm"''^' 


history  emphasize  most  forcibly  what  Sir  Hely  Hutchinso-n  wrote 
on  that  subject  one  hrnidred  years  ago: 

'Compare  this  period  with  the  former  and  yon  will  prove  this 
melancholy  truth,  that  a  country  will  sooner  recover  from  the 
miseries  and  devastations  occasioned  hv  war,  invasions,  rebellion, 
ma!8«saore,  than  from  laws  restraining  the  commerce,  fetterincr  the 
indn^trv.  and  above  all  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  people/' 

Tn  1892  we  were  in  a  very  healthy  industrial  and  monetary 
cATidition.  A  five  line  free  trade  plank  in  the  platform  of  one  of 
our  political  parties  brought  on  the  panic  of  1893  that  cost  the 
nation  more  than  it  cost  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 

From  1862  to  1892,  with  the  oTccption  of  six  yoars,  was  a 
period  of  protection,  during:  which  period  we  brought  into  ex- 
i«fpTice  more  original  wealth  than  the  entire  wealth  of  England, 
and  enough  of  wealth  to  purchase  all  the  lands,  houses,  ships  and 
personal  property  of  (Jermany.  The  bringing  into  existence 
that  vast  sum  in  one  generation  and  controlled  by  our  people,  who 
are  human  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  developed  the  spirit  of  an 
Alexander,  who  sighed  for  more  worlds  to  conquer.  To  be  rich 
Vvond  precedent  is  a  craze,  species  of  insanity.  Insanity  is  not 
\\M  responsible  by  God  or  man,  but  it  is  subject  to  law.  Oive 
tho  people  time  and  if  tnists  prove  to  be  against  the  interest  of  the 
maiority,  the  law  will  harness  them  to  the  people's  interest,  not 
hv  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  but  by  resrulating 
and  correcting  the  evil.  In  the  last  generation  we  had  as  for- 
midable and  healthy  a  trust  in  this  country  as  ever  filched  the 
^weat  of  the  poor  man  to  enrich  the  rich.  It  was  a  tmst  that 
made  a  door  mat  of  our  Constitution,  it  controlled  the  political 
nden^^ndence  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  it  used 
the  stars  and  stripes  as  a  defender  of  the  slave  barracoon.  But 
when  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  was  awakened  the 
•lave  trust  went  to  the  grave  of  the  dead.  It  cost  money  and 
life.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  American  people 
will  not  permit  any  combination  to  interfere  with  the  mission  of 
ihe  Republic. 

To  the  men  who  would  create  tmsts  I  would  say  you  are  es- 
taWishins^  the  most  gigantic  schools  of  socialism  the  wcrld  has 
ever  known.  If  a  few  men  can  run  all  the  industries  why  cannot 
the  government  run  them  more  equitablv  in  the  interest  of  the 
people?  That  is  the  lesson  the  trusts  will  teach  the  people,  the 
ill  powerful  people,  who  through  the  ballot  box  are  peacefully 
revolutionizing  governments  every  year.  The  people  of  the  south 
tried  the  experiment  of  free  trade,  and  as  a  result  for  a  ^tv^t«A\oti 
they  hsve  been  bleeding'  at  pvery  pore.    Previous  to  tt\e  "Re^cJVxi- 
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.^j  nas  transferred  to  the  north,  ai 
had  to  come  north  to  find  a  market  for 
borrow  money,  even  though,  as  Bento 
meantime  had  exported  raw  ])roducts  to 
000,  a  sum  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
days  of  Cortez. 

Six  years  ago  we  entered  into  one  of  1 
expatriated  our  industries,  our  people  we 
ness  houses  toppled  over  like  rows  of  br 
was  wiped  out  as  if  the  safeguards  of  civi 
ished.      No  talk  of  trust  then  except  th€ 
protection  could  say,  ^Toint  not  thy  gory 
all  remember  what  a  terrible  time  we  had 
000,000  gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury.    Offic 
sat  up  nights  and  generally  became  nervou 
it  would  not  stay.    All  the  power  and  infl 
ment  and  peoj)le  with  $70,000,000,000  of  i? 
that  small  sum  in  the  Treasury.    $250,000,0 
and  imported,  but  it  would  return  to  the 
centers  of  industrial  activity,  where  we  ha 
(histries.     The  people  changed  the  govern: 
tariff  was  pai^sed.     Presto!  the  smokestacl< 
inon  to  their  benches,  and  gold,  a5  if  some  li 
•  lick  of  the  anvil  and  came  over  here  in  su 
1 1  live  to  cry,  "Hold,  enough!"  and  a  late  i 
liMvo  in  this  country  $1,000  ono  a^.. 

t]i:in    nnv   nfl>"- 
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protection  for  the  sake  of  curing  a  wart  on  its  f ace,  and  under  the 
same  principle  of  political  economy,  we  will  go  on  enriching  the 
|>eople  and  nation  until  wo  will  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
bigiier  law  and  learn  that  wealth  is  a  guaedianship,  educa- 

nON  A  MINISTRY,  AND  THE  CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTRY  FATHERS  TO 
GUIDE  THE  MASSES  TO  HIGHER  CONDITIONS. 


THOMAS  UPDEGRAFF. 

£x-Member  CongFess,  Iowa. 

Thomas  Updegraff,  of  Iowa,  said : 

It  is  said  that  nothing  on  earth  is  so  utterly  useless  that  it 
will  not  be  thought  of  some  use  once  in  seven  years.  It  is  just 
seren  years  since  the  atmosphere  of  the  whde  United  States  was 
agitated  with  the  free  trade  shibboleths  we  have  just  heard  from 
this  platform.  Deceptive  as  they  have  proved  in  the  past  by 
actual  experience,  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  would  not  be  resur- 
rected here. 

I  am  not  going  into  a  speech  here  in  favor  of  protection.  It 
ia  too  late.  I  shall  speak  only  of  protection  as  it  affects  trusts. 
If  the  experience  of  the  American  people  during  the  last  seven 
years  has  not  taught  them  better  than  the  doctrines  that  have 
just  been  read  from  this  stand,  then  God  help  them!  The  ob- 
ject lesson  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  whoever  now  raises  his 
voice  before  an  American  audience  for  free  trade  labors  in  vain. 

The  head  of  the  trust  that  is  taking  more  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  than  any  other  has  been  introduced  as  a 
witness  here,  and  he  testifies  on  his  "honor  and  conscience"  that 
the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts.  I  thought  the  witness  was 
smarting  a  little  with  resentment  because  the  protectionists  had 
not  given  him  enough  in  their  last  tariff  bill.  If  the  tariff  were, 
in  truth,  the  mother  of  his  trust  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have 
rushed  voluntarily  into  so  savage  a  denunciation  of  her  char- 
acter. 

That  great  aggregations  of  capital  have  wrought  incalculable 
public  good  is  not  denied.  A  monopolistic  trust  I  stand  against; 
an  aggregation  of  capital,  however  large,  properly  managed,  I 
approve.  As  was  said  a  few  moments  ago  by  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me:  It  is  only  a  fool  who  kills  the  goose  that  lays 
daily  the  golden  egg.  We  will  not  give  up  the  tariff;  if  it  be 
in  any  sense  the  mother  of  trusts,  we  will  save  the  mother  and 
her  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  ttie  Loi^, 
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Did  any  one  ever  see  rich  and  fertile  lands  without  weeds  P  What 
do  sensible  people  who  have  rich  and  fertile  soil  do?  Do  they 
abandon  it  because  of  the  weeds  and  go  to  raising  grain  among 
the  rocks  of  New  England?  Do  they  not  rather  kill  the  weeds 
and  save  the  soil? 

It  has  been  said  there  never  was  a  paradise  without  snakes. 
Protectionists  would  kill  the  snakes  and  save  the  paradise.  Free 
traders  in  America  would  devastate  the  paradise  and  save  the 
snakes. 

That  there  are  abundant  and  sufficient  remedies,  within  con- 
stitutional limits,  for  all  the  evils  arising  from  those  trusts  or 
combinations  which  seek  to  extinguish  competition  and  fix  prices 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  That  the  public  good  arising  from  greatly 
cheapened  production  attainable  by  great  combinations  may  be 
saved,  is  equally  clear.  This  is  the  work  to  be  done.  Whenever 
the  American  people  liave  been  sufficiently  aroused  and  take  the 
work  earnestly  in  hand  it  will  be  accomplished.  The  party  which 
hesitates  may  be  lost;  but  we  shall  ultimately  save  whatever  is 
good  in  aggregations  of  capital  and  control  wnatever  is  bad. 


HORATIO  W.  SEYMOUB. 

PublisberJChicaKO  Chronicle. 

Horatio  W.  Seymour  discussed  ^^Excessive  Financial  Energy/' 
and  said : 

The  trusts  or  combinations  which  should  be  destroyed  and 
which  can  be  destroyed  are  those  which  exist  by  reason  of  the 
protective  tariff  or  which  could  not  exist  if  there  were  no  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  those  which  either  in  their  organization  or  in 
their  methods  since  organization  have  adopted  criminal  practices 
and  are  therefore  amenable  to  the  criminal  laws.  In  the  one  case 
there  is  need  of  the  repeal  of  unwise  and  unjust  legislation.  In 
the  other  there  is  need  of  the  enforcement  of  penalties  which  run 
against  individuals  hiding  behind  trust  organizations  as  well  as 
they  do  against  individuals  who  stand  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility. 

These  are  simple  remedies,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  they 
are  needed,  but  that,  being  needed,  they  are  not  applied.  The 
reason  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  a  certain  weakening  of  the  moral 
fibre  of  the  American  people,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  economic 
£grs  which  have  been  inculcated  so  industriously  and  partly 
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in  nspoxise  to  the  tireless  propaganda  of  calumny  and  calamity 
which  has  become  in  a  manner  a  public  disease  affecting  injuri- 
ously the  entire  body  of  the  people. 

This  habit  of  complaint  is  something  more  than  mere  discon- 
tent. It  is  sullen,  despairing,  slothful  fault-finding,  which  quar- 
rels ^ith  every  new  condition,  and  particularly  with  every  new 
manifestation  of  mechanical,  financial  and  commercial  energy. 
It  looks  upon  the  dark  side  of  everything.  It  corrects  no  evil 
because  it  represents  every  wrong  as  necessarily  incurable.  It 
is  pleased  with  nothing  that  does  not  in  some  manner  promise  a 
gratuity.  It  is  continually  asking  or  expecting  something  for 
nothing.  It  teaches  that  corruption  is  the  mainspring  of  all  suc- 
cess, and  that  honest  effort  in  any  direction  is  hardly  worth  while. 
Its  existence  indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  development  of  great 
financial  energy  in  this  country  has  been  attended  by  a  decided 
loss  of  tone  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  supporters  of  the  protective  tariff  are  largely  responsible 
for  this  condition  of  affairs.  One  political  party  has  taught  prac- 
tically nothing  else  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Most  of 
our  political  campaigns  during  that  period  have  turned  upon  such 
fselfish  pecuniary  interest  as  this  party  could  persuade  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  that  they,  or  somebody  with  whom  they  were 
in  touch,  had  in  the  control  of  government  and  in  the  making  of 
the  laws.  The  indiscriminate  granting  of  pensions  and  the  sale 
of  franchises,  grants  and  other  special  privileges  by  municipalities 
have  also  done  much  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  people  with  wrong 
ideas  as  to  the  relation  which  they  hold  to  their  own  government. 

Trusts  need  not  be  more  objectionable  than  corporations  or 
sole  ownerships.  They  are  subject  alike  with  them  to  the  laws. 
If  they  violate  the  laws,  their  officers  may  be  punished.  If  they 
secure  advantages  under  unjust  laws,  purchased  in  their  interest, 
or  if  they  escape  the  penalties  of  wise  laws  enacted  to  prevent  and 
to  ponish  crime,  it  is  certain  that  representatives  of  the  people  in 
office  have  betrayed  their  trust  and  would  have  done  it  as  quickly 
if  the  bribe  giver  had  represented  individuals  or  had  represented 
himself  alone. 

The  evil  to  be  intelligently  complained  of  and  redressed,  in 
the  first  instance,  therefore,  is  more  the  weakness  and  dishonesty 
and  heedlessness  of  many  of  the  people  and  their  agents  than  it 
fa  the  rapacity  of  the  trusts.  There  is  not  an  unlawful  com- 
Unation  in  America  to-day  that  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  some 
unfaithful  representative  of  the  people.  There  is  not  one  that 
cannot  be  dertroyed  in  short  order  by  an  honest  enforcement  of 
tie  la^fl.    Those  trust*'  or  rnmhinafinrifs  against  which  t\\e\«w%  8lq 
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not  run  are  no  more  to  be  decried  than  any  other  manifestation 
of  business  enterprise. 

Aside  from  such  trusts  as  might  have  had  a  dishonest  origin 
or  as  may  be  conducted  contrary  to  the  law,  the  great  mass  of 
these  combinations  will  stand  or  fall  exactly  as,  under  similar 
circumstances,  individual  enterprises  would.  If  conducted  wisely 
and  economically,  with  due  regard  to  public  rights  and  public 
opinion,  and  with  a  sagacious  comprehension  of  changing  condi- 
tions in  markets  and  methods  of  production  and  distribution,  they 
will  succeed  and  will  deserve  to  succeed.  If  inflated  at  the  start, 
dishonestly  managed,  and  conducted  without  a  decent  regard  to 
public  sentiment  and  public  rights,  they  will  go  to  ruin,  as  they 
will  deserve  to  do. 

Over-capitalization,  big  salaries  and  incompetent  manage- 
ment are  practically  certain  to  wreck  a  large  percentage  of  these 
trusts  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  number  of  men  of  first- 
class  ability  who  might  be  able  to  manage  such  combinations  sat- 
isfactorily is  large  enough,  but  such  men  are  not  always  selected 
for  such  positions,  and  if  they  are  so  chosen  they  do  not  always 
have  the  power  necessary  to  bring  about  the  best  results. 

The  trust  exemplifies  in  a  broad  field  of  action  a  condition 
which  prevails  in  every  crossroads  village  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world,  wherever  one  man  through  superior  industry,  skill, 
finesse  or  capital  may  have  gained  some  advantage  over  his  fel- 
lows. It  is  the  highest  expression  of  human  selfishness  as  applied 
to  business  affairs.  It  is  on  a  grand  scale,  exactly  the  same  thing 
that  every  man  of  enterprise  is  attempting  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Unlawfully  conducted,  the  trust  may  undertake  by  conspiracy 
to  restrict  trade,  to  destroy  competition  and  to  limit  production, 
but  numberless  corporations  and  individuals  are  doing  some  of 
these  things  all  the  time,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  years.  The 
same  law  which  will  prove  sufficient  if  invoker*.  against  a  dis- 
orderly vendor  of  bananas  who,  by  main  force,  drives  away  a  com- 
petitor, will  be  potential,  if  honestly  enforced,  to  deal  with  every 
lawless  combination  of  capital. 

Before  instituting  prosecution,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider with  some  seriousness  the  fact  that  business  methods  in  this 
country,  whether  in  trade  unions  or  in  combinations  of  capital, 
are  not  wholly  idyllic.  The  man  who  undertakes  to  work  when  a 
trade  union  decrees  that  he  shall  not  work,  is  likely  to  have  his 
head  broken,  unless  society  bravely  and  honestly  comes  to  his 
defense,  as  it  should. 

The  weak  will  suffer  at  the  hands  of  lawless  trusts  in  the  same 
manner  until  society,  through  its  proper  agents,  comes  to  their 
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relief.  Its  failure  to  do  so  is  due  to  the  popular  delusion  that 
lawless  trusts  present  a  new  phase  of  crime,  whereas  the  new  and 
novel  feature  that  they  present  is  the  ability  and  the  willingness 
to  corrupt  or  to  intimidate  the  people's  servants.  The  lawless 
trust  can  be  proceeded  against  as  easily  and  as  effectively  as  a 
lawless  individual  can  be,  and  it  would  be  so  proceeded  against 
were  it  not  for  its  corrupt  relations  with  politics  and  politicians. 

To  talk  about  new  laws  and  new  penalties  against  trusts  when 
those  now  in  existence  are  not  enforced,  and  when  it  is  not  even 
seriously  proposed  anywhere  to  enforce  them,  is  idle.  If  we  will 
not  or  cannot  enforce  the  laws  that  we  have,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  ask  legislature  or  congress  to  enact  others.  This  amazing 
manifestation  of  official  dereliction  is  fittingly  supplemented  by 
the  despairing  and  discouraging  popular  cry  in  many  localities 
that  socialism — or  state  and  municipal  ownership,  as  it  is  now 
called — is  the  only  remedy  for  monopoly  and  extortion.  Incapa- 
city or  worse  in  the  officer  of  justice  and  abject  helplessness  in  the 
citizen  are  a  deplorable  combination  in  a  republic.  No  remedy 
that  can  be  proposed  will  reach  the  unlawful  trusts  until  this 
double  infirmity  shall  have  been  removed. 

Hence  the  problem  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  un- 
lawful trusts  and  combinations  is  not  so  much  one  of  undue  and 
criminal  financial  energy  as  it  is  of  deplorable  popular  and  official 
weakness.  As  a  result  of  the  appeals  of  ignorant  or  crafty  dema- 
gogues, who  lightly  assail  all  progress  and  all  prosperity,  and  the 
wretched  and  despairing  preachments  of  socialistic  agitators,  who 
find  no  remedy  for  any  ill  except  in  their  own  miserable  process 
of  leveling,  too  many  Americans  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  first  requisite  in  a  well  ordered  republic  is  a  self-reliant,  self- 
respecting  citizenship. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  we  have  lost  some  sturdiness  of 
character  of  late,  for  we  have  pursued  many  false  ideas  as  zealous- 
ly as  we  formerly  adhered  to  the  wiser  ones.  Forty  years  of  pro- 
tective tariff  legislative  hypocrisy  and  deception  have  taught  the 
average  American  that  a  wise  man  before  entering  upon  any  im- 
portant enterprise  secures  a  favoring  law  or  privilege  or  franchise 
at  the  hands  of  government,  local,  state  or  federal. 

The  upholding  of  this  doctrine  has  educated  a  generation  of 
Americans  to  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  discreditable  in  ask- 
ing and  accepting  public  assistance.  Imitating  our  conspicuous 
public  dependants,  the  tariff  beneficiaries,  we  find  in  every  walk 
of  life  that  beggary  is  becoming  a  great  profession,  followed  bv 
a  mighty  host  made  up  of  every  manner  of  man,  woman  and  child. 

IxL  addition  to  our  pension  roll  of  nearly  a  million  names,  we 
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Conditioiis  change  rapidly  in  these  days.  Public  intelligence 
and  virtue  must  and  will  keep  pace  with  them.  The  most  difficult 
problems  will  be  solved  quickly  by  a  people  actuated  by  rugged 
honesir,  conmion  fairness  and  a  desire  to  see  justice  done  for  the 
sake  of  justice.  The  world  grows  better  daily,  presenting  more 
opportunities  than  ever  before,  but  calling  all  the  time  for  greater 
intelligence  and  a  stronger  pur^iose  in  the  pursuit  thereof. 

The  American  republic  needs  a  tonic  of  sound  doctrine  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  and  for  the  admonition  of  the  aged, 
which  will  inculcate  the  wisdom  of  hope  and  the  folly  of  despair, 
which  will  show  that  no  abuse  of  power  is  too  deep  seated  for  cor- 
rection and  which  will  hold  ever  before  the  republic  the  countless 
shining  examples  of  success  achieved  not  as  a  result  of  jealousy 
of  and  slanderous  attacks  on  the  triumphs  of  others,  nor  by  rea- 
son of  despair  and  indifference  because  the  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted seem  greater  than  formerly,  but  by  faithful  work  and 
indomitable  courage. 

One  immediate  and  wholesome  effect  of  such  a  tonic  would 
he  the  impartial  enforcement  of  wise  laws  against  all  offenders, 
the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak,  and  the  repeal  ^f  obviously  unwise 
laws,  regardless  of  the  protests  of  their  beneficiaries.  "No  unlaw- 
ful trust  could  stand  for  a  day  in  the  face  of  a  public  sentiment 
so  actuated. 


SAMUEL  ADAMS  EOBINSON. 

American  Protective  Tariff  Lea^e. 

Samuel  Adams  Kobinson  said : 

We  are  to  suppose,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  that  those 
who  contend  that  ''the  customs  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts,**  and 
that  the  surest  way  to  kill  the  child  is  to  kill  the  parent,  are 
sincere  in  that  contention.  In  taking  such  sincerity  for  granted 
we  are,  it  must  be  owned,  obliged  to  close  our  eyes  to  certain  evi- 
dences which  conflict  with  this  conclusion.  We  must,  for  ex- 
ample, ignore  the  eagerness  with  which  free-traders  have  sprung 
to  the  front  with  their  anti-protective  antidote  for  trusts,  while 
at  the  same  time  extending  to  the  trusts  the  consoling  reassur- 
ance that  it  is  not  the  trust,  but  the  protective  tariff,  whose  scalp 
they  (the  free-traders)  are  after.  Such  reassurance  was  not  long 
ago  conveyed  in  connection  with  the  published  announcement  of 
the  New  England  Free-Trade  League  of  its  arrangements  to 
secure  the  publication  of  a  series  of  articles  tending  to  show  that 
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Let  us  suppose  a  condition.    In 'the  event  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  industries  into  trusts,  with  the  protective  tariff  for- 
ever removed,  and  with  its  removal  all  incentive  to  new  com- 
petitive enterprises  wholly  lacking,  does  any  one  suppose  that 
the  trusts  would  dissolve  and  their  constituent  companies  return 
to  unrestricted  competition  and  price  cutting  among  themselves? 
Would  they  surrender  to  foreign  competition  and  go  out  of  busi- 
ness entirely?    No  sane  person  could  for  a  moment  anticipate 
any  of  these  results.    On  the  contrary,  the  assured  prospect  of 
a  permanent  removal  of  protective  tariff  would  impel  every  indus- 
trial enterprise  in  this  country  now  operating  independently  to 
rush  for  shelter  into  a  trust  organization.    Domestic  competition 
would  be  at  an  end.    What  of  foreign  competition  ?    The  answer 
is  plain.     On  a  free-trade  basis,  and  with  the  certainty  that  no 
new  domestic  competition  could  arise  to  complicate  matters,  our 
industrial  captains,  being  absolute  masters  of  the  situation,  would 
not  surrender  the  home  market  to  foreigners,  but  would  make  a 
tremendous  fight  for  the  preservation  of  their  existence.    They 
would  fight  inside  the  limits  of  a  very  small  ring — ^the  ring  of 
reduced  prices  and  reduced  wages.    Prices  and  wages  must  come 
down  to  approximately  the  European  standard,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Asiatic  standard.    No  use  for  American  wage  earners  to 
rebel,  for  you  must  remember  that  we  are  now  organized  on  a 
free-trade  basis  into  a  compact  national  inist  of  wage  payers,  and 
that  our  industrial  captains,  secure  through  free-trade  from  the 
menace  of  new  domestic  competition,  are  in  a  position  to  dictate 
the  rate  of  wages.    No  such  dictation  is  possible  in  the  presence 
of  such  open  and  unrestricted  domestic  competition  as  is  made 
]X)R>sible  through  the  operation  of  the  protective  principle.    But 
ill  the  condition  we  are  now  supposing,  protection  has  been  aban- 
doned and  free-trade  is  the  order  of  the  day.     The  industrial 
captains  are  organized  under  the  new  conditions,  not  the  old, 
and  they  will  know  how  to  handle  the  wage  question.     Having 
reduced  wages  and  lowered  the  cost  of  production,  wo  are  thus 
in  shape  to  meet  foreign  competition.    We  can  control  the  great 
home  market,  and,  more  than  that,  wo  are  able  to  realize  the 
free-trade  dream  of  underselling  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.    To  be  sure,  we  have  reached  that  ideal 
(free- trade)  condition  by  a  sweeping  reduction  of  the  American 
wage  rate  and  a  corresponding  drop  in  the  American  standard 
of  living.    But,  no  matter,  we  have  got  there,  and  that  was  the 
main  consideration.     We  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a 
sweeping  reduction  of  prices  and  values,  and  have  done  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  workingman.    What  have  we  to  offer 
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the  lower  paid  wa^  earner  in  the  way  of  compensation  for  his 
sacrifices?  A  lower  cost  of  living,  some  one  will  reply.  Yes,  we 
have  done  that,  to  some  extent,  it  may  be,  but  to  no  extent  that 
is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  loss  of  his  ability  to  earn,  buy 
and  consume.  He  is  still  the  loser  by  the  readjustment  of  things 
— a  terrible  loser,  I  think.  But  he  is  not  the  only  loser.  What 
of  the  general  body  politic?  Has  any  one  ever  figured  out  what 
it  would  mean  to  the  business  of  this  nation  of  seventy-seven 
millions  if  the  average  wage  rate  were  to  be  reduced  26  per  cent? 
To  express  such  a  result  would  require  so  many  ciphers  following 
a  unit  and  a  dollar  mark  that  I  shall  not  attempt  the  calculation. 
1  don't  like  to  imagine,  much  less  depict,  such  a  state  of  things, 
and  1  prefer  to  dismiss  this  appalling  aspect  of  the  question  with 
the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  and  will  not  come  to  pass. 

However,  we  have  brought  about  unrestricted  foreign  com- 
petition by  means  of  abolishing  protective  duties,  and  we  have 
''smashed  the  trusts.'^  But  have  we  smashed  the  trusts?  Have 
we  not  given  them  a  new  lease  of  life  by  the  removal  of  the  peril 
of  domestic  competition  outside  the  trusts?  Have  we  not  opened 
the  door  to  the  international  trust?  With  the  American  market 
closed  against  them  by  reason  of  a  lower  cost  of  production  in  this 
country,  and  with  American  competition  crowding  them  out  of 
the  world's  markets,  will  foreign  industrial  producers  lie  down 
and  give  up  the  fight?  Probably  not.  Being  already  familiar 
with  the  development  and  operation  of  the  trust  plan,  they  will 
naturally  undertake  the  arrangement  of  a  modu^  vivendi,  and 
by  easy  stages  will  reach  a  modus  operandi,  with  the  all  powerful 
American  trust.  Behold  the  international  trust,  the  universal 
trust,  ii'  you  please.  It  is  not  an  impossibility.  It  is  not  even  an 
improbability.  It  is  a  certainty.  In  such  an  event  will  our  last 
state  he  better  than  our  first? 

1  have  said  that  in  the  altered  conditions  brought  about  by 
tlie  periiument  abolition  of  the  system  of  protection,  the  trusi 
would  find  its  operations  facilitated,  not  hindered.  Hard  tiuie> 
are  the  best  times  for  trusts.  It  is  then  that  profits  are  smallest 
and  that  combination  is  easiest.  In  good  times  the  problem  is 
not  so  simple,  for  it  is  complicated  by  the  alertness  with  whicli 
capital  seeks  employment  in  new  ventures  and  l)y  the  active  com- 
petition in  all  productive  lines,  which  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
such  activity  in  the  employment  of  capital. 

Tin  plate  has  been  selected  as  a  bright  and  shining  mark,  a 
conspicuous  target  for  the  shafts  of  those  who  while  pretending 
to  aim  at  trusts  direct  their  voUeys  at  protection.  Tin  plate  is 
indeed  a  bright  and  shining  mark,  for  it  is  the  most  recent  and 
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hence  the  most  notable  exemplification  of  the  practical  workings 
of  a  policy  which  establishes  industries  by  means  of  guaranteeing 
a  stable  market  for  their  products.    It  also  happens  that  the  tin 
plate  trust  is  the  most  conspicuous  one  among  the  trusts  whose 
products  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  which  has  in  any 
notable  degree  advanced  its  prices.    It  is  not  my  purpose  to  de- 
fend or  apologize  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
of  tin  plate,  but  rather  to  inquire  into  the  facts  with  a  view  to 
arriving  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion.   I  find,  to  begin  with,  that  the  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent price  of  American  tin  plate  and  the  price  of  Welsh  tin  plate 
laid  dowli  in  this  coimtry,  duty  paid,  is  very  much  less  than  the 
duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound.    Eecent  quotations  for  tin  plate  in 
Wales  for  export  are  16  shillings  per  box  of  108  pounds,  while  the 
price  in  the  TJnited  States  is  $4.52^  per  box  of  108  pounds.    The 
Welsh  price  is  equivalent  to  $3.89  in  United  States  money.    This 
price  is  subject  to  discounts  for  cash  of  3  and  1  per  cent,  and  a 
brokerage  of  2  per  cent  is  customarily  paid  to  the  foreign  broker 
for  buying  the  plates  and  inspecting  them,  so  that  the  net  price 
would  be  practically  2  per  cent  less  than  $3.89,  or  $3.81.    To  this 
must  be  added  15  cents  for  ocean  freight  and  insurance,  making 
the  price  in  bond  in  New  York  $3.96.    The  duty  on  108  pounds, 
at  l|  cents,  is  $1.62,  making  the  price  on  dock  in  New  York,  duty 
paid,  $5.58.    While  foreign  plates  would  cost  in  New  York  $5.58, 
American  plates  are  costing  at  mill  $4.52^,  or  $1.05^  less.    The 
price  of  American  plates  at  mill  is  $0.56^  more  than  the  price 
of  foreign  plates  at  New  York,  before  the  duty  is  paid,  so  that 
under  present  conditions  just  about  one-third  of  the  duty,  or 
one-half  a  cent  a  pound,  is  actually  benefiting  the  American  tin 
plate  industry.    The  other  two-thirds  is  nominal.    It  should  be 
noted  that  the  comparison  made  is  not  as  favorable  a  one  as  might 
be  drawn,  because  the  principal  consuming  centers  of  the  United 
States  are  nearer  the  mills  than  they  are  to  New  York,  and  the 
freight  from  New  York  to  the  point  of  consumption  would  aver- 
age more  than  the  freight  from  mill  to  point  of  consumption. 
There  is  no  question  that  had  there  been  no  tin  plate  industry 
established  in  this  country,  Welsh  tin  plates  would  be  selling  at 
very  much  higher  figures  to-day.    The  Welsh  manufacturers  were 
gecnring  very  good  profits  out  of  the  American  trade  before  the 
McKinley  law,  from  the  absence  of  competition.     They  would 
have  continued  to  secure  such  profits  had  no  competition  arisen 
in  this  country,  while  the  demand  has  so  increased  that  were  there 
no  source  of  supply  but  the  Welsh  tin  mills,  there  would  have 
been  an  excess  of  demand  over  production  of  85  to  50  v^  cent 


J  because  Welsh  tin  plates  are  s 

they  would  be  selling  were  there  no  Am 

The  advances  that  have  occurred  in  ti: 
nionth.=  are  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  ( 
l»y  the  advances  in  raw  material  on  the  * 
cieased  demand  on  the  other.     That  sue 
al)le  to  produce  still  greater  advances  is  sV 
in  tank  plate,  whicli  early  last  year  sold  at 
i  -  now  selling  at  25  cents  for  delivery  in  tin 
increase  of  175  per  cent,  as  against  an  inc 
less  than  70  per  cent,  from  $2.60  to  $4.37^ 
With  a  very  few  exceptions,  iron  and  steel 
no  trust  control  wliatever,  and  on  which  the 
inal,  have  advanced  much  more  than  hav 
August  1,  1898,  to  August  1,  1899,  the  st 
{)]ates  quoted  by  the  Treasury  Department  i 
mary  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  increased 
box.    In  the  same  period  the  same  grade  ol 
rreased  $1.45  a  box,  and  that  foreign  increase 
in  1899.     In  other  words,  in  free-trade  En 
f  leased  twnce  as  much  in  price  as  in  the  Fi 
protective  tariff. 

It  is  urged  in  behalf  of  tin  plate  manufac 
no  desire,  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  unde 
1  1h'  rate  of  duty  advanced,  and  it  is  a  fact  tha 
i<  tually  opposed  to  the  increase.  Thev  In* 
'■  nnld  not  cpo"^''  ^'^ 


another  advance^  and  they  got  that  also,  the  two  advances 
amounting  to  about  25  per  cent  over  the  wages  paid  under  the 
Wilson  law.  Tlie  earnings  of  about  54,000  tin  plate  operatives 
have  been  affected  by  these  advances.  Nine  years  ago  there  were 
no  operatives  in  the  tin  plate  industry;  there  was  no  such  indus- 
try in  existence  in  this  country. 

Contrasted  with  this  large  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  among 
tin  plate  workers  in  the  United  States  is  the  action  taken  by  the 
provisional  committee  of  the  newly  formed  South  Wales  Tin 
Plate  Masters'  Association,  which  met  representatives  of  the 
workmen  in  conference  in  Swansea  recently  on  the  wage  question. 
A  cable  dispatch  says : 

"After  two  hours'  discussion  it  was  decided  to  recommend  the 
acceptance  of  a  10  per  cent  reduction  throughout  the  trade." 

No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  showing  that  prices  of  tin  plate 
have  been  advanced  in  the  United  States  to  the  point  of  unrea- 
sonable or  oppressive  exaction,  in  view  of  the  large  increase  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  production  by  reason  of  higher 
wages,  increased  cost  of  materials,  etc.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
either  accuse  or  defend  the  tin  plate  trust.  That  organization, 
like  all  other  trusts,  will  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits.  This  much, 
however,  is  clear  and  indisputable:  That  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection is  wholly  due  the  fact  of  the  establishment  of  the  tin  plate 
industry  in  the  United  States;  and  that  through  the  establish- 
ment of  this  industry,  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved 
to  the  consumers  of  tin  plate,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  added  to  the  gross  simi  of  wages  j)aid  to  American  labor. 

Enemies  of  protection,  unable  to  explain  away  the  catastrophe 
which  has  overtaken  their  cherished  theories  through  the  won- 
derful development  of  our  export  trade  in  manufactured  products, 
seem  to  find  much  comfort  and  consolation  in  the  assertion  that 
this  tremendous  trade  has  been  brought  about  by  means  of  a  gen- 
eral cut  in  prices,  and  that  the  home  consumer  pays  more  than 
the  foreign  consumer  pays  for  the  same  article.  There  was  a 
time,  in  the  four  years  of  depression  following  the  free-trade  tri- 
umph of  1802,  when  to  a  considerable  extent  our  manufacturers 
were  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  profits  in  order  to  find  a  foreign 
outlet  for  their  surplus  products.  This  was  a  time  of  national 
underconsumption  and  hence  of  national  overproduction;  a  time 
when  a  reduction  of  prices  afforded  a  means  of  obtaining  ready 
cash  for  products  rendered  unsaleable  because  of  the  greatly  di- 
minished purchasing  and  consuming  power  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  In  this  way  manufacturers  found  it  possible  to  keep  their 
plants  in  operation  and  .their  labor  employed  during  a  long  and 
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trying  penod  of  deadly  depression.  Th^ir  goods  were  market 
abroad  at  figuxti  whicli  left  little  or  no  margin  of  profit,  and 
sometiiiiL^^  involved  actual  loss.  But  theri.*  was  no  choice.  Either 
ihir^j  nr  clo^e  tlie  raciorioB  and  diacharge  tbe  workpeople.  But 
this  dib-mal  necessity  no  longer  exista.  Export  prices  are  aow 
irmcli  Dearer  on  a  parity  with  domestic  prices.  It  would  be  bird 
to  iiiid  a  inaiJufacturtT  to-day  who  m  developing  a  ioreign  trufle 
witiirmt  profit  or  at  a  loss.  Mills  are  too  buay  working  over-tniie 
to  v-uu-h  u[j  \sith  orders.  Discounts  are  allowed  on  goods  ^old 
for  export,  lor  several  good  reasonB — -such  aa  the  spot  cash  pay- 
ment for  such  goods,  whereas  in  domestic  trade  long  credits  ar*;  ^ 
the  rule  and  spot  ca^^h  the  exception;  and  thp  additional  fact  that  ■ 
in  niarkeiing  his  product  through  the  export  trade  the  iqadu-  ■ 
iaeturt^r  is  at  no  LX]K*nse  for  advertising,  maintenance  of  agencies, 
and  other  it  em  5  in  the  cost  of  distribution  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  fully  Ui€  dilFerence  between  export  prices  and  domestic 
prices,  llie  domivstic  consumer  tmderstands  this  perfectly,  andfl 
does  not  grumble  at  it.  It  is  only  the  American  free-traders  who" 
feel  aggrieved  at  a  condition  which  increases  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can material,  increa^t^<  the  eniployinent  of  American  labor,  and 
inereax'r  tlie  C()iisuiii|)iioii  of  American  food  products  by  Ameri- 
can workers  to  llie  enoriiums  average  of  over  $50  per  capita, 
against  an  estimated  per  capita  average  of  less  than  $1.50  of 
American  I'ood  jiroduets  -old  to  and  consumed  by  the  workpeople 
of  Kur(;]H'.  W  iio  -hould  iind  fault  with  such  a  state  of  things? 
The  foreign  manufacturer  and  his  American  agents  and  f^iend^ 
doir't  like  it,  of  course;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
American  farmer  is  not  losing  any  sleep  because  Europeans  g^i 
a  small  discount  from  current  American  prices  on  agricultural 
ini])lements,  sewing  machines,  or  typewriters;  still  less  is  the 
American  wage  earner  worrying  over  the  practical  workings  of  a 
>vstem  which  gives  him  increased  wages  and  increased  employ- 
ment. ()nr  export  trade  of  a  million  dollars  per  day,  including 
Siind;iy,-  and  holidays,  in  tlie  products  of  yVmerican  manufactun' 
i-  <m('  of  the  glorie-  of  the  }»rolective  policy.  Fi>reigners  know 
il.  ;in(l  rccogniz*'  it  a^  the  direct  outgrowth  of  that  policy. 

Mr.  Ilavcmey'  I's  (.'ontentir)n  that  *'the  customs  tariif  is  the 
mothci"  of  trnsts'"  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  was  intended 
as  a  l.)low  at  ihe  p;irly  in  ])ower  at  the  time  Mr.  Havemeyer  failed 
to  gel  the  iiuTiMsr  of  dii.'h's  he  wanted  on  refined  sugar,  and  also 
failed  to  get  a  rc<luction  or  repeal  of  the  duties  on  raw  sugar. 
Its  clVi'ct  ii;is  pi'..\.'d  to  b"  exactly  the  o[)posite  of  tliat  wdiich  was 
intended.  .  IhforeMr.  Havemeyer  left  the  witness  stand  he  placed 
on  record  tla-  damaging  admission  that  the  sugar  trust  could, 
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i:  asjiured  of  the  absence  of  domestic  competition  outside  of  his 
tru-r,  gt't  along  extrenicly  well  witliout  any  protection  wliatso- 
L'.er,  and  that  he  would  wolconic  the  abolition  of  all  ])rotective 
iliifi(r5  on  raw  and  refined  sugars.  So  we  may  dismiss  Mr.  Have- 
iiM'wr  witli  the  remark  that  in  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial 
Coiiiini>sion  he  served  his  country  better  than  he  knew,  and  much 
Ixii' r  than  he  intended,  by  making  it  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Ni^Tiir  trust  protection  is  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

Tht?  iiuestion  of  the  effect  of  a  protective  tariff  upon  wages 

li:i<  been  injected  into  this  discussion  somewhat  gnituitously  on 

ilif  part  of  (he  enemies  of  protection;  somewhat  unwisely,  too, 

ir  iiiutt  a]>i>oar,  for  no  one,  I  believe,  claims  that  a  reduction  in 

wngo>  lias  yot  been  put  in  force  by  the  trusts.    The  fact  is  that 

:i>  ilio  general  advance  of  wages,  estimated  at  15  per  cent  for  the 

aim:  country,  wliich  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the 

i'heiioinenal  prosperity  following  tlie  rest^) ration  of  the  policy  of 

i'lotfction  to  American  labor  and  industry,  trust  wage  payers 

iiavp  Thus  far  shown  no  disposition  to  shirk  tlieir  share.    So  we 

:ijusr.  conclude  that  the  free-trade  claim  that  wages  are  not 

^ilfootcd  by  tariffs  is  a  })roposition  on  general  principles  intended 

t(?  discredit  protection  and  not  aimed  at  the  trusts.    Here  again 

rlk'  American  free-trader  sUmds  solitary  and  alone,  a  gloomy 

Xiipr.leon  on  an  economic  St.  Helena.    His  foreign  fellows  long 

;i^'o  abandoned  the  contenlion.     There  is  at  present  scarcely  a 

i;::nle  of  difference  among  European  manufacturers  as  to  the  true 

'Mii-e  of  their  inability  to  compete  with  America  in  the  w^orld's 

Uu-.rkfts.    Witli  conmion  accord  they  say  it  is  the  result  of  the 

hi;:}i  wages  ))aid  Aniorican  workingmen,  and  that  the  establish- 

nnni  and  maintenance  of  the  American  standard  of  wage=i  has 

)i.-en  inadr  ])o^^il>!c  only  by  the  operation  of  the  protective  prin- 

'■:pl'\    The  American  wage  earner  has  lately  had  an  object  lesson 

;ii'>n?  the  line  of  tariffs  and  wages.    The  lesson  lasted  four  years, 

an<l  lie  is  not  likely  to  forget  it. 

The  free-trade  advocate  of  the  removal  of  protection  as  a 
i  I  ii-t  antidote  finds  himself  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either 
\\f  need  protection  to  hold  the  home  market  against  outside  com- 
'.'♦'tition.  or  we  do  not  need  protection  and  can  get  along  equally 
wtll  without  it — better,  our  free-trade  friends  tell  us.  If  we  do 
71  ot  need  protection,  its  removal  w^ould  be  valueless  as  a  trust 
antiilote.  If  we  do  need  protection  in  order  to  maintain  our  hold 
u[w»n  a  market  witli  a  consuming  capacity  estimated  at  nine 
I'illions  yearly,  then  the  removal  of  protection  would  work  such 
liavoV  with  our  country's  prosperity  as  the  gloomiest  of  pessimists 
would  find  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  adequately  foreshadow.    I 
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am  not  a  pessimist.    T  am  a  proteetiarust,  a  very  clifTerent  thin 
Turn  and  always,    l^rryteetionists  in  the  pagt  liave  known  haw 
oimfroiU  a  danger  with  a  defense.    1'hey  will  know  how  to  mi 
the  triL^t  question  at  the  proper  time^and  in  the  pnjpiT  way, 
They  have  never  failud  in  an  emergency;  they  will  not  fail  now 
A  remedy  will  he  fortheoming  whenever  the  pathological  mamen' 
.arrives.     We  all  remember  the  practitioner  who  could  cure  b' 
one  di!5ea?ej  and  wlio  always  threw  the  patient  into  a  fit,  and  tin 
prescribed  for  the  fit.     History  does  notj  however,  record  th 
he  was  invariably  guecessful  in  curing  the  fit.    The  stage  of  fi 
lias  not  yet  bi^en  reached,  though  eome  of  the  quacks  would  have 
n?  think  otherwise.    Their  antidote  is  an  old  and  a  well  knouii 
one.    ]t  WR?  tried  in  1893,  and  we  all  know  how  it  worked. 
we  want  any  more  of  it  ?    I  think  not. 

The  conference  took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  in  the  aftemoo: 


AFTKKNOON    SHSSION,    SKPIKMREH   14. 

The  cc^nfcrence  wns  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  by  Vice- 
Chairman  Dudley  G.  Wooton.  The  chair  announced  that  ownng 
to  tlie  niunhcr  of  ])a|>ers  tlie  twenty-minute  rule  would  be 
enforec'd.  lie  then  introdnred  S.  H.  Greeley  of  Illinois,  repre- 
senting the  National  Grain  Growers'  Association. 

S.  H.  GREELEY. 

National  ^irain  r; rowers'  Ass<><'iation. 

An  evil  from  winch  no  relief  is  possible  seems  to  be  an 
al)Hnrdity  in  tlii-  'alio  of  proirress  and  discovery,  but  the  producers 
and  shi]»|)crs  of  grain  in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  are  to-day 
in  the  ^rasj)  of  a  nii!id)cr  of  so  skilifnlly  managed  combinations, 
created  by  -ecret  rates  and  s))ccial  privileges,  granted  them  by 
railroads,  tliat  the  brightest  nn'nd  cannot  suggest  a  practical 
remedy;  by  practical,  1  mean  a  remedy  whicli  the  people  are  ready 
to  apply,  for  I  assume  from  the  p-eneral  tone  of  the  press,  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  own  tiie  railroads,  the  very 
mains[»ring  of  many  of  t1ie  condnnations  and  trusts,  which  are 
now  crn>^]dng  out  thn  middle  class  in  the  Vnited  States,  and  fast 
hurrying  ns  io  the  comlitioti  of  the  yellow  race. 

To-day  capital  and  labor  are  i)ros])erous,  the  intermediate 


class  find  tTiemselves  struggling  agninst  hidrlen  and  un«»cnipiiloufl 
foes,  to  maintain  an  independent  nosition  in  society,  they  share 
but  slightly  in  the  general  propperity  and  are  fn?t  drifting  into 
the  employ  of  combinations  and  trusts,  and  disappearing  as  inde- 
pendent factors  in  society. 

To  my  mind  the  mo«;t  glaring  examples  of  the  power  of  the 
railroads  to  make  and  unmake  incn,  is  seen  in  the  Oliicago  grain 
market  of  to-day;  merchants  no  longer  hny  and  sell  grain  in  Chi- 
cago, but  their  places  have  been  usurped  by  the  "recipients  of  cut 
rates  and  special  privileges,"  who  have  become  as  necessary  an 
adjunct  of  the  modem  railroad,  tapping  the  grain  belt,  as  the 
general  freight  ofTice — it  is  their  bu^inec?  to  see  that  the  railroad 
favoring  them  gets  their  share  of  the  crrain  tonnacre,  and  where  a 
merchant  paying  the  tariff  rates  of  freiorbf  would  lo^e  money,  this 
snecially  favored  class  grows  rich :  thev  handle  all  the  crain  that 
thev  are  physicallv  canable  of  carinir  fnr  on  the  particular  line  of 
railroad  of  which  they  are  the  favored  dealers. 

The  effect  of  this  condition  has  been  disnstrous  in  many  ways: 

1.  Competition  has  been  de<?troved  to  a  crreat  extent,  and 
the  bu«ine^s  of  handling  srrain  in  Chicniro  markpt«!.  ha<?  fbv  force 
nf  jsppcial  favors  from  railroads^  cnnr^pnlmtod  in  the  binds  of  sev- 
oral  large  concerns,  who  do  not  bid  ncrnin^st  each  otbor,  but  are 
known  to  agree  on  prices  each  day  for  rrrain  in  territory  where 
their  bids  are  b'able  to  reach  tbo  same  sellers. 

Without  advantacre*!  of  abilitv  or  cnnitnl.  over  the  morcbants 
whom  they  have  driven  from  the  field,  tbo^e  concern*?  tbrousrh 
eniT^lovees  and  agents  rnrrv  on  a  tralTic,  not  in  crrain,  but  in 
freijrht,  switching  and  olevntor  cbnrires:  incidentallv  the  grain  is 
tran^Tiorted,  but  if  tariff  rates  and  fixed  charges  were  paid  it 
would  show  a  loss. 

2.  Values  suffer  far  more  thnn  would  be  con  cod  od  oven  bv  a 
majority  of  the  grain  srrowor«5.  Fnnnturnl  condition*?  constnntly 
«iTrround  the  movement  of  (rmin  :  if  fy^r  bu^inocc  of  a  rnilroid  laes, 
grain  is  forced  to  move  bv  tbnt  rail^'ond  tbrou<rb  it'  favored 
sliinner,  bv  a  cut  rate,  thus  croitincf  a  fiftItiou<?  cunnlv  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  i*?  menr^or.  and  the  ro^ult  i^  n  doHino  in  valuos 
hv  Tendon  of  excoc^ivo  offorinirs,  wbilo  bad  the  crrnin  b'-^on  r^or- 
mittod  to  remain  at  the  country  r>olnt<5  until  f^'^o  demand  ju^tiHod 
ifc  chipTuent,  the  dei^re^cion  in  vn]u^«5  would  hnvo  boon  avoided 
and  the  demand  would  have  boon  all  the  more  urgent  by  reason 
nf  the  srrain  not  being  in  «:iebt. 

Another  condition  which  tond?  to  donro<!<?  vnluoc  iq  fbo  niliUT 
up  of  vast  stocks  of  jrrain  in  the  wo  rob  on  co^  of  Chionnro  nnd  by 
every  trick  and  device  preventing  the  moving  of  these  stocks, 
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&n  ]r>n^  ae  they  ciin  be  sold  for  future  deli  very  at  a  profit, 
publiL'  antl  private  t^cvators  of  Chicagu  luivt>  jwseil  into  tli 
hands  of  the  concern?  specially  favared  by  the  railroads;  seTcrtl 
of  them  lease  the  terminal  elevatorB  of  the  niilroails.     The  rarult 
has?  Imm  thnt  the  ]niblic  warehouse  system  of  Chicago  haa  been 
prostituted  to  t)te  extent  that  the  public  no  longer  can  hamlk  h 
grain  through  thoin,  and  what  was  onoe  the  depots  for  the  pob*H 
lie's  gmiu  are  absolutely  the  storehouse  of  the  railroad's  favored  " 
dealer  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons.     It  is  to  the  Advan- 
tage of  this  favored  ehiss  that  low  prices  should  prevail^  go  that 
they  can  fill  their  vast  warehouses  (aggregating  almost  40,000,- 
000  bushels'  capacity)  with  cheap  grain,  &elJ  it  for  futare  deliveiy 
at  a  preiuiuni,  buying  back  and  selling  for  a  etill  more  dcferrea 
delivery  as  often  as  market  conditions  will  permit*     When  it 
ceases  to  pay  tribute  as  a  fipeenlative  commodity,  they  then  pro* 
ceed  to  sell  it  in  ea:^tern  and  foreign  marketSt  and  having  dnviQ 
out  of  business  all  other  grain  shippers  by  their  methods,  th^ 
nierelumdiiie  the  grain  themselres;  but  no  matter  how  nigeut^ 
the  consumpiive  demand^  po  Inng^  as  speculative  sales  pay  be^t,    ^ 
consumers  cannot  got  supplies  from  the  vast  stores  held  in  Chi- 
cago. 

This  iVatiirc  of  tlie  grain  trade  and  its  tendency  toward  mo- 
no]-)oly  are  cltvu-ly  set  fortli  by  tlie  courts,  in  decisions  affecting 
till-  very  condition,  in  an  action  brought  by  the  attorney-general 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  against  the  public  warehousemen  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Tlio  eminent  Jndge  Tuley,  after  listening  three  weeks  to  evi- 
dence, and  ]»l(.'adings  of  counsel,  rendered  an  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  people,  in  which  lie  u-ed  the  following  language: 

''The  great  weight  of  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  ware- 
housemen of  (^hicago  did  not  commence  to  so  deal  in  grain  to 
any  general  extent  uiitil  al)out  the  year  1885;  that  the  practice 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  now  and  for  two  or  three  yCars  last  past 
they  are  the  princi{>al  buyers  and  sellers  on  the  Chicago  market 
and  up'Mi  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade;  that  by  reason  of  the 
advantages  tliey  possess,  and  by  reason  of  certain  changes  in  the 
grain  trade,  they  have  practically  driven  out  of  business  the  cliiss 
of  men  who  were  before  them  engaged  in  buying  and  shipping 
grain  on  tlie  Chicago  market.  And  it  is  admitted  that  tliey  have 
dealt  in  grain  to  the  extent  that  tliey  now  own  at  least  three- 
qiiailer^  of  all  (h(>  [irain  stored  in  tix'  i>nblic  warehouses  of  the 
city  of  ( 'hiv'  iiro.  and  it  also  a}>|>ears  bv  iIk^  evidence  that  tliey  are 
fast  ni<t)i(,jM»lizing  the  iHi-ine--  "f  d<\'iling  in  grain  in  the  Chicago 
market. 
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''It  IS  in  evidence  that  they  not  only  own  this  large  proportion 
of  the  grain  stored  in  their  public  warehouses,  and  also  are  the 
principal  buyers  in  the  Chicago  market,  but  that  nearly  all  of 
them  deal  in  'futures.' 

"It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  temptation  they  would  be  under  as 
to  mixing  the  grain  of  their  customers,  and  also  to  control  the 
market  by  the  ownership  of  such  a  vast  proportion  of  the  ware- 
housed grain.  It  is  also  easy  to  perceive  in  selling  grain  the 
temptations  they  would  be  under  to  abate  or  remit  storage  charges 
in  order  to  effect  sales. 

"In  the  ciise  at  bar  it  is  shown  that  the  pu})lic  warehouse- 
men of  Chicago,  being  licensed  to  carry  on  a  warehouse,  have 
ii?ed  their  capital,  to  wit,  their  wareliouses  and  business  as  ware- 
housemen, to  aid  them  in  trading  in  grain  in  competition  with 
the  public,  and  having  a  great  advantage  over  such  public  in  such 
trading,  by  reason  of  their  control  of  such  licensed  warehouses, 
they  have  become  the  principal  buyers  and  sellers  of  grain  in  the 
Cliicago  market  and  upon  some  lines  or  systems  or  railroads  cen- 
tering in  Chicago,  almost  the  only  buyers. 

"It  is,  however,  contended  that  the  warehouseman  gets  the 
grain  because  he  pays  more  for  it  than  other  bidders;  that  ilie 
constitution  of  the  state  requires  the  law  passed  in  pursuauc(; 
thereof  to  be  construed  'in  the  interests  of  the  producer,'  there- 
fore it  is  to  the  interest  of  tlie  producer  tliat  the  warehouse  he 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  grain  business.  No  mono])oly  in  grain 
dealing  can  operate  in  the  long  run  to  the  inten'st  (d*  the  producer. 
Tliere  is  no  truer  maxim  in  (u.*()nomics  than  that  Vompetilion  i-^ 
the  life  of  trade.'  The  ^vareliousiunen  may  he  able  to  pay  more 
than  outside  shippers  or  buyers  until  he  has  driven  them  out  of 
the  market;  when  hr  has  succeeded  in  so  doing  (jjud  the  evidence 
shows  that  that  time  has  nrarly  arrived)  and  he  has  ])raotically  no 
competition,  then  tht*  producer  would  suiler.  The  law  should 
liot  be  so  construed  as  to  give*  the  warehouseman  the  right  to  use 
iiis  privilege,  his  public  business  as  a  wareliou>eman  to  (•ru^?h  out 
competition  against  himself  a>  a  dealer  in  ^n*ain.'- 

In  afFirming  the  decision  of  Jud<;e  Tuley,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois,  touching  on  the  tendency  toward  monopoly,  said: 

"ft  is  a  firmly  established  rule  that  where  one  person  oecu])ies 
a  relation  in  which  he  owes  a  duly  lo  another  he  <hall  not  place 
himself  in  any  position  which  will  ex])ose  him  to  tein])iation  of 
acting  contrary  to  that  duty  or  hrin,ir  his  interest  in  conflict  with 
his  duty.  This  rule  applies  to  every  ])erson  who  ^^tands  in  such  a 
position  that  he  owes  a  duty  to  another,  and  rour(>  of  equity  have 
never  fettered  themselves  by  defining  particular  relations  to 
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wliichj  alone^  it  will  be  aJlfSyL  They  have  applie^i  it  to  agenta, 
Ijarti^er^,  gu.irdians,  ex^^m^,  aduiiuiatratoraj  dirc^ctor^t  aiid^ 
nmnagiiig  uiliceis  of  corporations,  as  woU  m  tru&k(%  but  bjivefl 
iiovoi-  ilxui]  or  ciufinud  its  limits.  The  rule  is  founded  upon  the^ 
phiin  cuii^idenition  that  the  one  charged  with  duty  #hall 
act  with  re^^urd  to  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  aod  ha 
will  nut  bv  per  mi  tied  to  expo&e  himself  to  temptation  or' 
be  broii^^lit  into  a  situation  where  liLi  personal  inter^ta 
cordhct  wiih  his  i\uiy.  Courts  of  equity  have  never  aUnwed  a 
person  occupying  such  a  relation  to  undertake  the  service  of  tWfi 
whose  intere^JR  are  in  contlict,  and  then  endeavor  to  see  that  he 
does  not  violate  hi:s  duty,  but  forbids  &ueh  a  course  of  dealing 
irresptelive  of  iils  goud  faith  or  bad  faith,  if  the  duty  of  th^ 
deffJidnidSj  as  public  warehousemen,  stands  in  opposition  to  per^ 
soniil  iul erects  as  buyers  and  dealers  iu  grain  atoriug  the  same  in 
tlieir  own  \ViirL^honsL's^,  tSien  the  law  interpoge^  a  preventive  check 
ngiiin^t  any  teni} station  to  act  fi'oni  personal  interest  by  prohibit- 
ing tlu-rn  iviiui  occupying  any  sneh  position, 

*^'The  jmbltc  wur*^hou^es  establish erl  under  the  law  are  public 
agencies',  and  the  ch't'endants,  a^;  licensees,  ])ursue  a  public  em- 
jdoyiiient.  It  is  ch>thcd  witli  a  duly  toward  the  public.  The 
evidence  sliows  thai  doi'endants,  as  }»ublic  warehousemen  storing 
grain  in  their  own  warehouses,  are  eiuibJed  to,  and  do,  overbid 
Jegitiinale  grain  ch'alers  l)y  exacting  from  them  the  established 
I'ate  for  stoi'age  wl nh;  tliey  give  up  a  ])art  of  the  storage  charges 
when  Ihey  buy  or  sell  for  themselves.  By  this  j)ractice  of  buying 
and  selling  thmugh  their  own  elevators  the  position  of  equality 
between  them  and  the  puhlic  whom  tliey  are  bound  to  serve,  is 
destroyed,  and  liy  the  advantage  of  their  position  they  are  en- 
ahle<l  to  crush  out,  and  have  nearly  crushed  out,  competition  in 
tluj  largest  grain  market  in  the  world.  The  result  is,  that  the 
warehou-ejuen  ov/n  three-fourt lis  of  all  the  grain  stored  in  public 
warehouses  oj'  ('hieago,  and  upon  some  of  the  railroads  the  only 
buyers  of  graiii  are  the  warelimisenum  on  that  line. 

"In  exercising  the  j)ul»lic  employment  for  which  he  is  licensed 
he  c-annot  he  {tennilti'd  to  use  the  advaiitage  of  his  position  to 
crusli  out  eoTiitK't i'lidii  ;iTid  to  coi!d»ine  in  establishing  a  mo- 
nopoly l»y  Avliieh  a  gr<'at  aecnmulat itui  of  grain  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  wiirehon^'iiHTi.  li;dde  to  l)e  sudd(Uily  thrown  upon  the  market 
wheiU'Ncr  tiuy,  as  sju'riihitors,  see  jirotit  in  such  course.  The 
d(d'endant<  arc  large  rieah'i-<  in  fiitui"<*s  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
I'l-ade.  and  togetjirr  hohl  an  enormous  su}>])lv  of  grain  readv  to 
aid  their  opjHut unities  a>  sjieculators.  The  war^diouseman  issues 
his  own  receipt  to  himself.     As  jmblic  warehouseman  he  gives  a 


receipt  to  himself  as  individual,  and  he  is  able  to  use  his  pwn 
receipts  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  to  build  up  a  monopoly  and 
destroy  competition.  That  this  course  of  dealing  is  inconsistent 
with  the  full  and  impartial  performance  of  his  duty  to  the  public 
seems  clear.  The  defendants  answer  that  the  practice  had  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  producers  and  shippers,  and  naturally  were 
able  to  prove  that  when,  by  reason  of  their  advantages,  they  were 
•overbidding  other  dealers  there  wa.s  benefit  to  the  sellers,  but 
there  was  an  entire  failure  to  show  that  in  the  general  average 
there  was  any  public  good  to  ])roduccrs  or  shippers." 

Would  any  honorable  man  try  to  override  so  sweeping  a 
decision  of  the  highest  court  of  the  great  state  of  Illinois?     Indi- 
viduals would  bow  to  this  logical  and  equitable  decision,  appeal- 
ing as  it  did  to  common  sense  and  sustained  by  well-settled  prin- 
ciples of  law;   but  the  railroads  and  their  favorites,  who  had 
tasted  the  advantages  of  mono])oly,  iuimediatelv  set  to  work  to 
break  the  force  of  this  victory,  which,  had  carried  joy  to  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  small  dealers  throughout  the  state  of  Illi- 
TJoip and  the  great  Northwest:  it  could  not  be  done  by  hononible 
I'^Pthods;  intimidation,  bribery  and  deco])tion  were  their  only 
t^ls;and  by  the  aid  of  the  olVicers  of  the  railroads,  who  traveled 
from  town  to  town,  in  the  interests  of  this  monopoly,  to  inform 
shippers  it  would  be  as  well  for  them  to  submit;  by  the  special 
train  provided  by  the  railroads  to  carry  the  agents  of  the  Chicago 
^'arehouseman  from  town  to  town ;  by  offering  labor  one  incentive 
t^  support   their   methods,   and    grain    handlers   an    incentive 
"ireetly  opposed  to  the  one  ofTered  to  lal)or:  and  finally  and  more 
^ffoctually  placing  at  our  ?tate  capitol  a  i^trong  lobby  whose  argu- 
inents  were  made  in  private,  this  combination,  embracing  all  the 
public  warehousemen  in  Chicago  and  almost  every  trunk  line 
operating  west  of  that  city,  forced  through  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois  a  bill  which  for  the  time  being  again  placed  the  yoke  of 
monopoly  on  the  neck  of  the  grain  trade  in  the  greatest  grain 
market  of  the  world  and  its  great  trihntary  states  which  produce 
the  surplus  grain  crops.     As  a  result,  individual  ofTort  to  succeed 
is  no  longer  possible,  the  conditions  outlined  in  the  court  decis- 
ions are  intensified,  that  is,  the  monopoly  has  become  complete 
arrd  therailroads  simply  dictate  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  do 
business.     This  condition,  originally  afTectinsr  only  tho  bu-iness 
coming  to  Chicago  from  the  west  has  now  extended  to  shipments 
of  grain  to  the  east  from  that  market,  and  scores  of  individuals 
and  firms  formerly  prosperon-?,  have  disappeared  or  drifted  into 
other,  and  in  some  cases,  le«s  legitimate  lines. 

Practically  all  the  great  railroads  tapping  the  grain  belt  are 
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In  the  gram  buBinei^s:  tlic  dctaile  of  their  arrangements  aro>  of 
course,  siicrets,  but  it  require^s  but  very  Httk  iEve^tigation  tx^^ 
satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  they  mch  have  one^  two  or  thr 
conccrTis  handling  the  hulk  oi  gram  on  tbeir  linea,  to  whom  tb 
publislied  ttiritts  are  simply  a  guide  as  to  what  the  public  have  tfl 
pay;  the  public  soon  discover  that  the  favored  shipper  can  du 
busiiupss  with  ini  entire  disregard  of  fixec)  charges  and  still  r»nsf 
])er.     One  railroad  ]iresident  admitted  at  a  public  inve^tij^Htion 
that  his  eoinpiniy  had  organized  a  corporation  for  the  pur|>os<*  of^ 
carrying  on  a  grain  Im&iness  at  all  points  on  their  lin<?,  that  " 
was  ncet^?!^nry  to  do  so  to  protect  their  intDfef^tSj  as  their  corn 
petilor;^  Imd  arrangementB  with  shippers  that  were  pnijoticail] 
jirevenling  t!ie  competition  of  the  ordinary  shipper.     With  this' 
tendeisey   to    create    a    monopoly,    to    desij-oy   com  petit  ion,   to 
secretly  enricli  a  few  men  and  destroy  the  business  of  hnmlred^B 
of  other?^,  to  evade  lawei,  to  override  courttjj  to  bribe  legislator!^,  t^S 
intimidate  the  public,  to  create  unnaturaJ  conditions/by  destmy- 
iug  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  the  railrond^i  nnd  ^ 
tlieir  ereaiiircs  are  making  rapid  strides  toward  a  complete  con- 
trol of  the  grain  markets  of  tliis  country — imt  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  tlie  ])rico  ])aid  to  tlio  producer  or  cheapen  the  price  the 
consumer  is  compelled  to  ])ay — but  to  force  it  forward  to  points 
of  nccumulation  to  bo  held  for  speculative  purposes  when  it  is 
possible  to  collect  a  tax  in  the  form  of  storage  charges  from  the 
speculntor.  who  is  willing  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  a  deferred 
delivery. 

1-^tr  twelve  years  the  federal  Inw,  known  as  the  Inter-State 
Coiiimeree  T.aw,  lias  ])een  on  trial,  that  railroads  and  individuals 
do  nc^t  even  res|)eet  1lie  law,  or  try  to  obey  it,  shows  that  our  so- 
called  great  n)en  of  ctnnnieree  and  corporations  have  no  use  for 
laws  except  to  a])peal  to  tlieni  for  ]>rotection  for  themselves  or 
their  soulless  creations  behind  wliich  tliey  hid  their  individuality 
and  from  whose  coffers  they  ol»{ain  the  millions  to  endow  colleges 
and  bribe  public  ollicials. 

^[oney  i-  a  giant,  l)eside  wln'ch  law  is  a  ]>igmy;  to  attempt  to 
control  the  ]U'e-ent  greed  for  wealtli  by  laws,  is  like  trying  to 
make  Niagara's  A\'aters  turn  back  and  climb  the  precipice  over 
whicli  tliey  now  flow.  I'he  disregard  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Law  and  other  laws  l>v  accumulated  wealth  is  sufficient 
arguuKMit  that  such  aecumulatinns  are  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of 
ih<'  ualion  :  Ihcv  respect  nrithtu*  thf  iiatiou  n(U-  the  individual,  and 
ha\t'  IN' i(lt«<]  a  point  wlirrc  tliev  no  longer  cnn  be  tolerated  except 
with  gna(  danger  to  oui*  insi  itut  i<>ns. 

We  find  no  dillieultv  iii  eonitueriiiLf  a  foreign  enemv.     Wliv 


should  we  not  do  the  same  with  domestic  enemies,  even  though 
they  are  so  magnificent  in  capitalization  and  water?  The  rail- 
roads for  twelve  years  have  given  us  proof  of  their  contempt  for 
our  law3;  shall  they  now  be  ])ermittcd  to  consummate  the  en- 
slavement of  a  majority  of  the  ])eople  or  will  our  national  gov- 
ernment rise  to  the  occasion  and  conquer  and  own  the  giant  that 
threatens  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  its  people? 

With  the  railroads  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  with  rates 

e<iuitable  and  alike  to  all,  men  now  unable  to  cope  with  their 

favored  competitors  wdll  be  enabled  to  live;  ability,  energy  and 

industry  are  useless  when  a  cut  rate  of  freierht  supplies  the  raar- 

^n  to  a  competitor. 

Protect  the  value  of  farm  products  by  preventing  unnatural 
conditions,  which  overcome  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and 
depress  values,  to  the  end  that  railroads  may  earn  freight  and 
elevators  collect  storage.  Kill  trusts  and  combinations  by  cut- 
ting the  "t4ip-root/'  railroad  discrimination. 

J.  C.  HANLEY. 

Xational  Fanners'  Allianoo  unM  Iinhistrial  I'liioii  of  AiiHTlca. 

J.  C.  Hanley  said : 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial 
Union  of  America,  I  desire  to  express  the  approval  of  onr  asso- 
ciation of  the  object  and  ])iirpose  of  this  gathering,  if  that  object 
is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information  and  education  on  the 
-iibject,  tru^its  and  combines,  their  (tause  and  elTeets  upon  the 
financial,  coumiercial,  industrial  and  agricultural  interests  of  our 
coiintr}',  and  to  find  a  remedy  to  apply  that  will  be  both  practical 
and  effective. 

With  this  idea  before  me,  I  can  assure  this  conference  that  I 
will  render  every  possible  aid  to  bring  good  out  of  this  meeting, 
and  will  pledge  the  earnest  and  active  co-o])eration  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  our  association  in  carrying  ont  anv  })lan  or  policy 
that  has  for  its  aim  the  betterment  of  conditions  for  the  ])eople  in 
general. 

The  marvelous  develo])nient  and  growth  of  trusts  and  com- 
bines within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  chantred  conditions  which 
it  has  brought  about,  in  all  walks  of  industrial  and  soeial  life,  have 
brought  the  people  abniptly  to  consider  this  new  ])ha«c  of  con- 
ditions which  are  novel,  significant  and  far-reacliing.  Jt  has  finally 
dawned  upon  the  people  that  the  formation  and  extension  of  the 
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trust  iiiovemi?nt  means  hew  and  changed  conditions  for  them^ 
aniJ  will  t her  tho^e  C'lruiitiona  art*  for  better  ur  fur  wortM^,  is  deter- 
mined by  tli05tj  who  lire  affected  by  its  operations. 

Tiu^^tii  and  cumhin(:;8  if  conducted  on  n  strict  busincsis  com^ 
petitivt^  s^vitcm  wcfuld  be  a  blessing  rather  than  a  ^mm.    But  tbc 
operLitioii'  of  many  of  these  gigantic  monopolies  us  co!KUi4*i«d  i 
at   jJiv^sent  is  a  nieniiee  to  the  exiiitence  aiid  stability  of  oTirJ 
nation. 

Tlie  causes  in  brief  arc  the  tendencies  to  capitalise  combina- 
tions at  utionnou^ly  watered  value*?,  and  then  exact  tribuk*  inj 
tliti  shape  of  iixed  interest  on  this  vastly  over-capitalized  stitck. 
The  elFurt  to  earn  the^e  fixed  chargee  often  places  these  trusus 
and  combines  nndcr  j>ublic  disapproYal.    Because  of  the  powef 
they  control,  they  can  tsuppress  competition^  put  down  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  or  product,  and  put  up  the  price  of  the  nma- 
ufiutored  article^  while  in  the  same  breath  they  can  reduce  wa^     . 
and  reduce  lahor     Under  these  eonditiom^  the  truest  becomes  nfl 
curs  p.  ns  none  but  the  members  qI  the  combine  or  trust  is  aV 
bitnetiinary,  while  the  producer  and  consmner  are  obliged  to  pay 
the  tribute. 

I  am  convinced  tliat  legislation  cannot  remedy  this  evil,  ex- 
cept it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  that  the  government 
should  ov.n  and  control  all  means  of  trans])ortation,  and  public 
utilities,  and  o|)erate  theni  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  1  refer 
to  such  agencies  as  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  mines 
of  coal,  iron,  oil,  etc.  While  1  firmly  believe  that  this  will  be  the 
only  correct  and  linally  eilective  remedy,  1  am  still  aware  that  it 
will  be  some  time  before  this  condition  will  be  realized,  and  the 
trusts  themselves  arc  hastening  this  day  faster  than  the  most 
ardent  socialist  ever  dreamed  of.  But  as  we  nmst  offer  some  rem- 
edy tliat  will  meet  the  ctmditions  tliat  confront  us,  a  remedy  both 
j)ractical  and  clfcclive,  and  whicli  can  be  put  into  operation  at 
once,  I  can  sutu  tlie  wliok'  thing  u|)  in  one  word,  "competition.^' 
I  will  therefore  apply  my  remarks  to  matters  and  conditions  hav- 
ing direct  bearing  on  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

There  are  many  Avays  in  which  tlie  farmer  is  made  the  helpless 
victim  of  the  numeroii-  conihines  througli  which  his  products  pass 
in  transit  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer,  and  every  one  of  these 
combines  levies  Irihute  on  him.  The  tran-}>ortation,  elevator  and 
cotton  cond)ines  are  possibly  the  most  exacting  of  local  combines, 
and  are  of  such  iniportaneo  that  w(^  have  left  it  to  the  delegates 
of  one  of  our  gram  growers'  societies  to  mak'e  a  special  subject 
of  inve-ligation  of  this  form  of  coml»ine,and  its  cause  and  effect  on 
agriculture,     fn  order  to  secure  competition  for  the  products  of 
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the  farm  I  propose  four  remodie?  which  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  successfully  the  permanent  establishment  of  competition, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  the  conditions  which  agri- 
culture endures,  and  to  make  the  grvwt  national  crops  of  the 
United  States — wheat  and  cotton — profitable  crops,  instead  of 
croj>?  raised  at  a  loss : 

Ist.  The  opening  and  extending  our  foreign  markets  in 
Oriental  countries. 

2nd.  The  building  of  our  own  merchant  ships  to  carry  our 
products  to  foreign  markets. 

3rd.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  permanent  in- 
ternational exhibits,  in  the  Orient,  of  American  raw  and  manu- 
factured products. 

4th.  The  protection  of  American  grain  markets  from  rail- 
road and  warehouse  monopoly  and  the  encouragement  of  local 
and  terminal  competition. 

The  records  of  the  Agricultural  Denariment  show  that  the 
average  cost  per  pound  of  raising  cotton  was  G  2-10  cents,  while 
the  average  market  price  was  41  to  5  cents  per  pound.  The  enor- 
mous loss  on  this  grent  national  crop  of  nearly  three  and  one-half 
billions  of  f)Ounds  of  cotton  can  he  appreciated. 

This  feature  of  the  cotton  situntion  last  fall  nnd  winter  in  the 
south  was  aptly  put  by  Col.  J.  P.  Sos^aman,  of  Charlotte,  N".  0., 
who  said  in  a  letter  to  me:  "The  cotton  industry  is  in  terrible 
plights.  There  is  so  much  cotton  in  the  south  that  the  ware- 
houses are  full  and  the  peoj^le  are  goinir  naked,  while  the  crop  is 
for  sale  at  4^  cents,  and  no  takers.  The  nlanters  measure  their 
loss  by  the  amount  of  cotton  tliey  raise." 

And  the  same  condition  applies  to  the  wheat  section.  It  is 
also  raised  at  a  loss.  T  have  compiled  statistics  from  every  section 
of  the  wheat  raising  country,  from  all  kinds  of  land,  prairie,  tim- 
ber, gmall  and  bonanza  fnrms.  Rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ig- 
nortint  farmers,  each  and  every  one  has  the  same  story  to  tell, 
and  that  is  that  whoat  raisinir  is  done  at  a  loss.  Tlie  following  is 
a  report  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Stephens,  of  Beardslev,  Minn.,  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  who  has  had  nineteen  years'  experience  as  a  successful 
farmer,  200  miles  from  a  terminal  market,  but  who  has  been 
obliged  to  make  up  the  losses  on  the  farm  from  other  business 
pursuits.  His  report  is  an  averacre  one  from  many  sources,  and 
will  reveal  the  average  condition  on  the  American  farm.  He 
says : 

"My  ex])erience  in  producing  IGO  acres  of  wheat  has  been  as 
follows : 
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Cost  of  prridtK^iig  1  art9  4>f  «itf«t  of  13  bo.  per  Acre  fi  T«rT^lwni 

VaJ  uf-  I'if  Utid  *2.lOQ  per  pera 

J  cl'-r^t  <iD  Bam*^  Ai  ^i  - ., —  ^  -  fl  W 

T»rf^  fjn  iftoj*^ „^., .  . .-  .     .1!!^ 

PlrjwiitE'  ^^^^►■-       ....      ___,.  ....  li& 

HatTfiwii^:  '  j  .50 

SUokirif ^ ^ 

TKr*-^Lififf  at  3fj.  fi^r^bit.  »-*>.^*--.  — •^•  — ,  X^ 

Hi  If  J  for  thrv^hJD^  lo  mam^mm  dfe|^  iNtrk  30  xsr»  nt 

IS  UJ  i^er  stcrc,  one  Jar , . . .  *  ^  ,  _   , .  _  ^  , ,.,_.,.  iil 

Brjiird  uF  crew  for  tkr^iyiiimr  is  «bD?e  and  laachJIli^  isre^.  ^ 

I>#'lit*  riR^  Ui  tic  vat»r,  6  niUeA,  3c.  per  bii,  - .. — .**«;_  JB 

B**"**!,  1  ^4  bu.  ai  5Uc.  fjer  hm^-.* .  -  - _  _._**> «.  J(& 

Natural  wear  aod  t^ar  tif  BiacblOMT?  Uld   i!ftrDiDe«  ot 

hoU4*ewife.---- .....  ..^..  .,„.  _. Jifl 

Makmi;  en  actual  c/Mt  nf  oearljrQBc.  per  tra.  for  pfviducticiii. 
Av^ra^'^  hj^'hf-Hi  prj^x  paid  at  dUftitatiQQ  ill  ihc  Jiot  jpRSiL  1$  jre^^,^ 
TGc. 

''In  fir)^]iii^^  the  alxjve  avera^re  ])riceSy  I  take  $1.38^  which  was 
paid  at  tlii-  elation  only  one  day  during  the  Joe  Leiter  specula- 
tion, whilst  the  low  prices  have  been  paid  fully  seventy  days  out 
of  ev<'ry  100  days  during  the  al)ove  neriod.  The  above  is  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wlieat  on  an  area  of  160  acres 
of  land.  In  addition  to  tlie  above,  whicli  cannot  be  avoided,  the 
faruHT  hns  to  pay  fire  insurance,  usually  hail  insurance,  road 
taxe^,  and  fe(.'d  liorses  in  idle  times,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
pen.-e-  loo  numerous  to  mention,  which  will  amount  to  at  least 
GO  c<'iits  [»er  aere,  making  a  total  cost  of  $8.62  per  acre,  or  6G  4-13 
cf.'iits  ]u'v  bushel,  whilst  the  average  prices  in  the  above  period 
have  bfcn  oO  c(.-uts  per  bushrd,  (jv  an  actual  loss  of  16  cents  per 
bushel,  or  $2.08  per  acre,  or  $o32.80  per  IGO  acres. 

''!<  a])]»f*ars  <piite  evident  that  there  are  several  causes  for 
the  low  ])rices,  viz: 

^'Ist.  Wo  have  rings  and  condunes  of  mills  and  line  elevators 
that  apparently  mal<e  agrei'iiient  to  ])ay  (especially  early  in  the 
thrc-hifig  season)  a  .stated  ])rice,  regardless  of  cost  of  production 
or  prospect. 

"2iid.  W'c  at  present  praciically  have  but  one  foreign  buyer 
or  market,  whirli  is  l-jiglaiui.  It  is  natui'al  for  huJcpaJl  ambition 
t*»  pav  a-  bllh-  as  ])ossible  for  all  ])ureha?»c?!,  and  between 
<h«'  tVi.'iidly  iVcliii;^  (.f  American  niono]»(.ly  and  English  com- 
biiirs,  the  American  lUTMluccr  is  at  their  full  mercy,  to  that  ex- 
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tent  that  we  have  produced  wheat  at  a  loss  for  a  number  of  years 
past. 

"The  result  of  it  is  that  one-third  of  the  homes  that  were  given 
to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  by  tlie  United  States  government  have 
been  lost  by  foreclosures,  one-third  are  now  paying  tribute  to 
moi-tgagees,  the  other  third  have  succeeded  in  keeping  their 
homes  by  force  of  economy  and  hard  work." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  matter  of  this  paper,  and  that  is 
the  establishment  and  extension  of  our  foreign  markets  and  its 
effect  on  agriculture  and  labor.  It  is  well  known  that  we  can 
raise  more  wheat,  meat  and  textile  fabrics  than  would  feed  and 
clothe  a  nation  double  our  size.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  export 
products  that  we  must  sell  to  dispose  of  our  surplus.  We  raise 
in  round  numbers  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually.  We 
consume  for  home  consumption  about  400,000,000  bushels.  We 
have,  therefore,  about  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  export 
annually.  We  are  so  situated  that  the  export  crop  sets  the  price 
by  which  the  whole  crop  is  measured.  If  we  have  but  one  cus- 
tomer who  will  buy  from  us,  and  he  is  quite  indifferent  about 
what  prices  he  pays,  so  long  as  it  is  the  lowest  possi])lc  price  that 
he  must  pay,  the  price  that  he  pays  for  our  products  is  the 
price  that  the  producer  measures  tlic?  jU'ofits  or  losses  of  his  toil 
and  industry  by. 

Now  the  very  necessities  of  the  farmers  compel  them  to  part 
with  the  grain  in  the  early  months  of  the  crop  year,  and  by  the 
ver}'  volume  of  grain  thus  thrown  on  the  market  they  assist  the 
gamblers  who  are  utilizing  every  means  to  "bear"  the  market 
at  that  time  of  year  when  the  bulk  of  the  grain  is  passing  out  of 
the  fanners'  hands.  We  find  that  of  tlie  100,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  that  is  for  export,  50,000,000  is  on  the  western  slope,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence  must  be  loaded  into  ships  and  sent  to  for- 
eign markets.  The  very  instant  that  a  vessel  clears  port  it  is 
registered  on  the  boards  of  the  markets  of  the  world  that  a  ship 

loaded  with  grain  or  produce  containing busliels  of  grain, 

destined,  for  instance,  to  Liverpool,  England,  has  ch^ared.  The 
moment  that  these  vessels  are  })laced  on  the  black  boa  rrls  and 
marked  "to  arrive,"  they  know  that  it  will  arrive  sometinie  un- 
less it  should  encounter  storms  and  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
But  barring  accidents  it  will  arrive  and  the  purchaser  knows 
that  he  must  take  it  at  some  figure,  and  of  course  he  will  drive  as 
sharp  a  bargain  as  possible  and  bear  the  market  to  its  lowest  pos- 
sible point. 

These  ships,  laden  with  about  one-half  of  our  grain,  have  a 
long  and  dangerous  journey,  and  are  from  four  to  five  months  at 
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&Ga,  making  iUi^  trl[>  rtrouml  Crtpe  Tlc^rn  ;m4  emmt\g  the  tqufttdi 
twii^L'.  TJiJif  iiurMoii&u  vuluiwe  of  prmn  btnii|^  jtlioijit  and  nturicd^ 
•no  amve"  nl  u  tiiue  when  the  bulk  af  tUe  frtrmt*r#  are  parting 
with  thi'ir  gniin,  L'nritrjhuu»i5  in  no  small  depree  to  the  e^ttiblifth- 
muiu  of  the  *1uw  |sric*.'s''  at  which  our  fnrriii*r*  iirc  fomed  lu  part 
with  tlieir  grain,  l^jigkud  is  tmr  chii^f  and  only  consumer  on 
whuni  wu  iim!?t  duficml  to  take  our  etirplaiK  food  cro|i6,  und  a 
natunil  ton tL-qvj nice  is  that  ftny  jigi*ncv  thai  will  create  eom- 
ptftitiun  und  give  m  another  m?irket  for  our  surplus  products  will 
stimulate  the  prices  whi^h  competitjors  wilt  <*Mabliafii  m  ard*ff  ta 
sc-1'Lire  tht^  products  thiit  they  must  have.  And  any  advanee  ou 
the  prieus  nf  sueh  jiroiJucts  gained  by  this  Hgenty  niU  go  to  tha 
pro(huM^r  an^l  he  at  onee  becomc^^  the  beni^fidary. 

Let  ui  for  a  moment  consider  the  Oheittaj  situation  and  drtw 
inteIH;zeTU  ennehision:?.  Her?*  we  luivt  a  vast  population  aggre* 
gatiij;,^  4tKj^U0(),0(ii)  people  which  woidd  be  aaked  to  eon •^u me  our 
4(U"niijHi()  to  50J.UHJ,OUO  bushek  of  whemt  This  would  mt^n 
that  each  inhaliitunt  would  consume  leas  thaa  one-half  a  peek,  ^ 
\V  liilo  on  Hie  nthi/r  imnd  this  uafimi,  witli  TO.QOa.nOO  inhabitanl^j 
oonsume.s  *100,OiKi,i!00  bu-^hel^^,  or  d  5-T  bu^helfi  per  iniialnlant.  Jl 
will  thus  \)v  .-<'eii  tliat  oiK'-h;ilf  of  our  wlieat  exp(»rt  cro|)  would 
not  provide  enouirh  to  make  ])ie  erust  in  tliat  eountry.  It  miglit 
be  suirirtv-tcd  lliat  tlie  iiiliahitaiits  are  too  ]u)or  to  be  able  to  buy 
wheal  tlniir,  a-  it  wouhl  l)e  eonsidcred  a  luxury,  and  eould  not 
atl'ord  il.  1'<'  this  ([Uc-^tion  I  wouhl  answer  that  there  are  wealtliy 
and  niiddh'  dassrs  in  liiat  eountry  tlie  same  as  we  have  here,  and 
those  u  he  couhl  atTnrd  to  buy  whi  at  lu'ead  would  do  so.  History 
has  shown  thai  whrrr  wheat  lu'ead  ]i;is  eiune  in  eompetitioii  with 
riee  and  eoar-e  i:vi\]]\  it  ha-  di- placed  them  ]>ermanently.  Being 
a  luxury.  \vr  e(.iihl  imt  expect  to  e-tahlish  it  as  a  sta])le  artiele  of 
food,  hui  the  (hiiiand  Would  '^vn\v  a<  fast  as  the  ])eople  would 
ae<juire  a  ia-te  for  it,  and  know  that  they  eould  get  it  when  they 
wanle(l  it. 

It  ha-  he(M)  eoniputed  tliat  tlie  establishment  of  this  market 
will  hi-ini:  from  lo  to  :>i)  ceiit^  a  bu-hel  extra  for  tlu^  ex]»ort  crop, 
and  a<  the  ex[»oii  set-^  the  price  for  tlie  enlirc^  eroj)  the  saving  to 
the  Amei-ican  farmer  wddd  he  'STo.OOO,!)!)!)  to  $100,000,000  an- 
nuilly  on  llie  item  of  wheat  alnne. 

It  has  hern  remarked  hv  a  |»r<>iiiin.-]if  man  that  lie  examined 


seen  out 
m;ide  t<. 


'■n  remarked  hy  a  j»r 
d"  ( 'oTiLi'i'e--  lor  the  1:1  >t  thirty  year 
fir  Word  (»r  line  iiidicitin-j  th;d  an  a1 
I'li-li  and  e\ie]id  onr  forei-ii  niark«'ts 


and  he  has  not 

tenij^t  ha?  been 

his  is  a  sad 


and  hunnliating  sp(H-tacle  that  the  law-makers  of  this  great  na- 


tion  have  shown  to  the  calling  of  agriculture,  upon  which  the 
greatness  of  this  nation  is  built. 

I  will  quote  from  the  arldress  of  Col.  B.  F.  Clayton,  president 
of  the  National  Farmer's  Congress,  to  show  how  our  law-ipakers 
have  disregarded  the  interests  of  the  fanner,  bulwark  of  the  na- 
tion : 

"A  biographical  sketch  of  a  recent  Congress  as  furnished  by 
its  members,  discloses  the  fact  that  out  of  a  membership  of  444 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Keiiresentatives,  the  farming  element, 
representing  the  majority  of  all  the  people,  have  thirty-five  mem- 
bers in  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate.  The  chairman  of  the 
Senate 'agriculture  committee  records  himself  as  a  lawyer.  The 
only  farmer  on  the  committee  is  at  the  tail  end.  Ten  of  the 
eighteen  members  of  the  House  committee,  including  the  chair- 
man of  the  agriculture  committee,  are  la\vyers.  The  only  chair- 
manship held  by  a  farmer  is  on  tlie  committee  of  "ventilation  and 
acoustics.*' 

This  gives  an  eloquent  but  humiliating  picture  of  the  way  the 
farmer  is  represented  in  the  hall  of  our  national  legislature. 

The  remedy,  for  this  is  to  nominate  farmers  from  agricultural 
districts  in  all  political  conventions,  and  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence which  political  party  wins,  a  farmer  will  be  elected,  and  a 
friend  of  agriculture  will  be  present  to  work  and  vote  for  meas- 
ures that  will  advance  his  calling.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmer. 

T  will  now  di?cu«5s  briefly  another  phase  of  this  question,  which 
deals  direct  with  labor  and  the  farmer,  and  that  is  the  building 
of  our  own  merchant  ships  to  carry  our  products  to  market. 

It  is  a  sad  and  humiliating  spectacle  for  a  great  nation  like 
the  TTnited  States  to  become  comT>olle(l  to  permit  foreign  nations' 
ships  to  come  to  onr  doors  and  load  up  our  products  for  export 
and  watch  them  bear  away  to  the  world's  markets  the  products 
of  this  great  nation.  Many  nations  boa^t  of  thoir  greatness  be- 
cause of  their  commerce  on  the  seas.  Why  cannot  the  United 
States  also  be  rated  as  a  maritime  power?  Ts  it  because  we  are  too 
weak  to  engage  in  this  line  of  trade?  Ts  it  because  we  have  not  the 
capital  to  engage  in  building  up  a  fleet  of  ships?  Ts  it  because 
w«>  have  no  freight  to  carry  when  built?  Ts  it  because  we  lack 
enterprise  and  patriotism?  Ts  it  because  we  have  no  idle  work- 
men to  employ  in  such  enten>nsp«s?  Ts  it  berause  the  American 
sailor  is  afraid  of  the  sea?  To  all  of  the  above  questions  we  can 
answer  emphatically  no. 

But  like  all  great  nations  and  enterprises,  often  the  most  im- 
portant matters  of  general  interest  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  ma(l 
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srramble  for  developmcTit  and  wealthy  and  thf re  follows  the  kcl 
(»f  orgrtnization  that  would  give  iniluence  and  bat^king  to  any  d& 
in  and  C'lniiiifT  from  ?iources  of  reeogDized  character  and  standing 
U  hig  nation  has  recently  sbowii  that  it  lias  srrmc  cbim  for  rocog- 
nition  i\iy  i\  power  on  the  seas-  Its  splendid  victor  let!  in  the  fe^^w 
war  havr-  ]jeen  a  snurce  of  pride  and  exultfint  joy  to  ourscjires  Ant 
a  revelation  to  jealom^  powers,  who  ne¥er  thouglit  the  Yante 
wjis  ''in  it'^  on  the  ?ea.  We  haVe  compelled  the  respect  of  th* 
world  to  he  laid  at  this  Jint ion's  feet,  throngb  the  achievcmt'^nti 
of  onr  hrave  naval  heroes^  Dewey  and  Se!*ley,  and  the  *'inet 
behind  the  gun?/'  Xo  more  will  the  face  of  the  American  blusl 
to  hear  the  in? Lilting  and  contemptnous  reraarkis  of  forci^  na 
tions  abont  interfering  in  tbe  polieieB  or  pnr^jose  of  this  grea: 
nation.  We  find  instead  that  nations  who  have  alwaj;  in  th< 
past  proved  our  most  inveterate  enemies  have  suddenly  rever^iec 
themselves  and  are  now  proclaiming  from  the  honsetopi?  tlm' 
they  are  our  greul  friends,  and  that  we  are  of  one  hlood,  and  al 
that  kind  of  rot.  Don't  yon  believe  it.  Do  not  permit  the  advaH' 
i'^^^■'  that  lias  hcvu  iU'liirvr-l  hy  i]v./  v;>lnr  of  tlu'  Vini1v<T  in  lln 
fields  of  battle  and  in  the  domain  of  enterprise  throngb  his  owr 
energy  iu\d  bravery  to  l)e  now  surrendered  to  a  nation  hostih 
in  the  past,  but  transformed  into  a  demonstrative  friend  in  th( 
present,  caused  by  a  reverence  which  all  the  world  entertains  foi 
sneeessful  achievement.  When  we  get  down  to  business  th( 
practical  common  sense  of  the  pe(^ple  will  work  out  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us.  though  th(\v  be  new  and  novel  to  our  states- 
men. 

()n(^  of  the  nation's  first  requirements  is  a  merchant  marine 
e(un]>at i1>le  with  our  dignity  and  im])ortance  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing ])owcrs  of  the  earth,  it  is  our  first  duty  as  citizens,  frorr 
the  standpoint  of  ]»atri()tism,  to  see  that  American  ships  be  built 
It  should  he  the  aim  of  every  citizen  to  declare  that  our  shipping 
shall  l)e  re-tored.  aiul  restored  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  wil 
be  seen  w  liat  advantages  this  ^^'ill  give  our  nation  and  its  citizens 
as  it  will  at  once  ]»lace  at  our  disposal  in  time  of  war  a  fleet  o1 
vc-^-els  that  is  secoiid  only  in  im[K)rtanee  to  the  navy  itself.  A 
gHNit  navy  and  auxiliary  shi|)s  will  ha  the  best  guarantee  oi 
})eaee,  as  no  nation  will  he  anxious  to  invite  its  own  destnictior 
by  liasiily  declaring  war.  Now,  as  a  resource  of  this  nation,  i1 
o]>en>  u|>  tlie  most  profit ;i))le  avenue  of  enter|»rise  that  is  no\^ 
left  undevchqied.  Our  eoiinncnM^  o]i  the  seas  is  as  expansive  as 
the  >ui-faee  of  t lie  earMi.  New  market <  can  he  found  and  extended 
tliat  will  ah^ni'l)  the  ju'nduct-  i.f  tl'(^  f:inii  and  nuinufaetured 
products  of  labor.     IicgeiK-rnting  nur  merchant  marine  will  ere- 
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nte  a  new  industry  in  the  TTnitod  Statop,  shipbuilding,  and  a  new 
occupation,  that  of  the  American  sailor.  A  merchant  navy 
would  be  built  by  Americiui  labor  of  American  material,  for 
Americans  to  man  and  navigate.  Then  wc  can  earn  tlie  two 
hundred  million  dollars  which  we  pay  annually  to  the  owners 
of  foreign  vessels  for  doing  our  carrying  trade  for  us.  With  this 
i*iitiTprii?e  thoroughly  established  and  equipped  it  will  take  half 
i\  million  men  from  the  ranks  of  idle  labor  and  give  them  ])erma- 
ncnt  and  profitabh*  employment,  and  to  the  American  capitalist 
an  avenue  for  investment  f(»r  over  f$  100,000,000.  Owing  to  the 
generous  treatment  that  foreign  nations  give  their  ships  and 
commerce  we  will  be  at  an  immense  disiidvantage  if  we  do  not 
receive  government  aid  in  starting  this  enterprise  for  the  first 
twenty-five  years  in  the  shaj^e  of  })ounties  and  subsidies. 

Let  us  consider  fnr  a  moment  what  can  be  done  with  a  small 
appropriation  of  say  $*^.'),000,000  annually.  Lei  us  ])ay  a  bounty 
of  $2  per  tnn  on  all  freight  of  American  production  and  manu- 
facture. This  to  apply  to  two  ships  of  lO.OOO  tons  capacity 
which  could  Ic.ivc  nuv  slion's  daily.  Siicli  shi])s  It-a-Ning  300  days 
i'i]('h  year  wnuM  giv«*  u-^  (J,()()(),noi)  ((.n-  <>r  American  products 
<-:irri«'d  in  American  ships  to  foreign  iiiarkc'ts.  This  would  be 
$1*.\000,0()0.  With  ihi-  ])alan(M*,  .^i:i.(MM),00n,  wc  could  establish 
permanent  natinmil  cxliibit^  of  Aiiu-ric.ui  products  which  woidd 
as-ist  in  extending  our  irade  in  >ur\\  «'(»untrics.  'Hiis  small  ap- 
propriation could  he  taken  from  tlie  rivers  and  lia.rbnr^  and  i)ublic 
buildings  appropriations  autl  -carccly  he  mi-scd,  wliih*  it  would 
give  to  the  neglected  indu-try  of  agrieiilture  a  small  nu-a-ure  nf 
the  protection  which  is  -o  lavishly  bi-^towed  on  all  other  interest*:. 
This  appropriation  will  e-iablisji  a  lleet  of  American  ships  for 
the  Pacific  trade  of  ahout  100  ships  of  10,000  ti.ns  ca|»:ieiiy, 
which  would  eost  ahout  *l,-iOO,000  rach.  Tliis  wouhl  call  for  an 
investment  of  over  >?100jMin.0()0  in  a  new  enterprise,  which  up 
to  this  time  ha«5  remained  undeveloped,  and  which  i-  almo-t  as 
important  to  the  suc«m'-<  of  agriculture  as  a  market  for  our  sur- 
plus cro]>s.  When  we  have  no  ve-sels  to  carry  our  (.-roj)?,  we  are 
aliii(»st  as  helpless  a^  if  we  ha<l  no  markets. 

When  we  have  to  dcjM-nil  on  thr*  favor-  of  forriirii  nations' 
shijjs  to  engage  in  tin*  carrying  of  f»ur  crop-  to  marki-t,  which 
may  (d'tc-n  cotn*'  in  eomprijiiDn  with  the  ]u*o«lm-is  of  tiieir  own 
country,  our  prochtcfs  -iill'rr  accnrdinglv.  Then,  wli'-n  -u«-h  na- 
tions, with  whom  we  have  trade  relati<»us,  shall  hr  a<-ured  that 
communication  hetwrru  us  and  them  will  he  speedy,  regular  and 
pcnnanent,  and  that  they  can  place  orders  witli  u.-  for  cuir  prod- 
ucts, they  will  largely  increase  their  onh.Ts  for  our  goods.    This 
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^xibfi'lT  if  ab^!melr  i>i  'fiwifT  |0  fteuMi  oar  Aifte^eui  tliffiK 
cuSLii^tfr  1-;^  op^diilj  ^itJi  {pmeo  dD|«  vltieli  ne^ve  ^BsgIi  gen- 

Hr-  iUj4l*ft  cfjntlcr:^  bj  eoiigrmfiiltttiiig  his  lisartT?  on  lis© 

o|i|  |.irtii^,  lof]  r^fiin*]'^]  tbep  tint  the  laidtni  otsll  partic*  wer« 
^tnij  adiTiji'at^  ijf  Lrntk  wsfimkm  §ni  Q$iB  itstBtmtion  of  oiu^ 


in  th^  fni'lir^ritim — !>!;aiil^  of  KiiWii,  Atkiniciii  of  W«srf  Vlr* 
g'witif  rinim-**  nl  Mie^i-;a"it  Sci*fflJe  ol  Wi»cmjfiii,  flad  Pri/nler 
of  \M.n.-V^"to  5^1^  ■  n  the  plat  form.    The  dutmi^iliecl  ddi 
gai**5  i««*iv  nam-slj  aT»['Ui]ded  mnA  UmA  calk  wore  mink  for 
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V\('r.'  f-iti/r-n  of  tlii^  r^^'U^'lic  -lionlrl  he  free  to  u?e  hi?  labor 
M^  Will  }»'-t  rrnrril.ii*.  ir,  )*•;.  !)-n»>ft  mttI  happiness,  not,  however, 
if'r['iri;.'iri'j  on  flir^  riirlit-  oi"  aiiv  otlinr  citizen. 

TIk-  ri^^lit  to  ar<;nir<\  own.  r'ontrol  anr]  enjoy  the  u?e  and  in- 
r'oirK'  of  proocrtv.  i>;  an  inali'-naV.].'  riirht.  that  sh.oulrl  he  enjoyed 
l»v  ('•Ac\\  in']i\  i'liril.  nr.vrinniont:^  are  onrnnized  and  law:?  are 
rnarP-(|  |(.  l.cli.T  profcrt  \\U\  lilx-rtv.  and  the  ownership  and  nso 
of  pr«»p(  riv.  [t  i-  tlio  Ii-L'il  iniat*'  fiinctir.n  of  n-overnnients  to  pro- 
lo.'t  it-  rifi/<'n^  in  tlu'  fnll  and  frrc  oTijoynient  of  these  ri,£:hts. 
It  i-  fof  ilii-'  v-crni-ily  r»f  lif"  and  tho  ownersliip  of  property  that 
pi'npic  ar<'  willinL'-  lo  pay  taxc^  for  tlie  sii|)port  of  state  and  na- 
I  i«»n;il    !_'MVii-n  inonN. 

'V\\r  fcndcn<-v  of  Hie  linip^  i-  for  pondiictin^  lar^e  business 
('nd-rpii-''-  and  coinTni  ral  ion  of  Ini-inoss  into  the  hands  of  a 
frw.  In  llic  carlv  lii-iorv  of  t])is  r-onnlry,  wlien  individuals  de- 
sired lo  i\n  a  inni'r  oxjcndcd  hn-ino-^  tlum  tliey  had  capital  to 
ccnlfMl.  pari  inr-liiii-  were  formed  of  two  or  more,  and  the  bnsi- 
ne  s  \\;i.  eon'lneted  1)V  ilwin  joinllv.  'I'licse  jiartnerships  gave 
llieni  iiM  I'Mih-'iial  po\ver>  or  prixile^/cs  lieyond  those  enjoyed  by 
I  he  intli  \  hhial  eil  i/en. 

A  ilh-leniand  f(«r  <'nneeni  rat  i(^n  and  tlie  oondnct  of  bnsine?«» 
on  a  -I  ill  L::r.-'aler  .-falc,  (ho  l;n\'s  pr(»vided  for  t1ie  formation  of 


(^rpomtioiis  to  eoTidiiot  ocrtnin  line?  of  Imstncss,  and  the  state 
granted  them  certiticati's  of  incoi[)oralion  with  certain  defined 
privileges  and  tlie  right  to  conduct  business  along  certain  lines,, 
and  in  the  case  of  canals  and  nilroads  they  were  granted  the 
extraordinary  power  of  condemning  lands  found  necessary  for 
the  constructions  of  their  road?  or  canals,  and  issue  stock,  limit- 
i7ig  liability  within  certain  limits  defined  by  law,  and  granting 
absolute  control  of  the  minority  of  stock  by  the  majority,  and 
many  other  advantages  and  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  any  indi- 
vidual citizen.    These  forms  of  corporation  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose, but  within  the  ]>ast  few  years  the  ambitions  of  men  to 
ac(iuire  power  and  wealth  rapidly,  these  corporations  have  been 
consolidating  many  separate  corporations  located  in  one  or  sev- 
eral states,  selling  out  their  jdants  to  a  corporation  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  up  all  these  se])arate  ])lHnts  and  conduct- 
ing them  under  one  management,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
increased  power  possessed  by  these  large  consolidated  corpora- 
tions or  trusts,  as  they  are  commonly  known,  have  caused  them 
li»  ])ursiie  a  policy  ihat  has  infringed  on  tlie  rights  of  individuals, 
or  have  used  their  inflnences  in  ri'straint  of  trade,  been  detri- 
mental to  tlie  rights  of  labor,  destroyed  the  value  of  other  prop- 
erty, and  deprived  otlier  individuals  of  the  use  of  their  capital, 
and  so  far  as  this  has  been  done,  is  clearly  against  public  policy; 
and  subversive  of  the  best  internet ?=i  of  the  re])nblic.    The  purpose 
of  this  conference,  as  I  understand,  i^^  to  consider  this  great  ques- 
tion so  vitally  effecting  the  |)ro]U'rty  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
T-nited  States  and  make  such  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
of  tlie  United  States  and  the  several  legislatures  as  will  secure 
such  legislation  as  will  in  no  wise  cri])ple  legitimate  enterprise 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our  country,  and  yet 
secure  the  i>assage  of  such  laws  as  will  restrain  the  abuses  that 
have  grown  up  in  corporate  management  of  the  various  corpora- 
tions now  doing  business  in  the  United  States.    This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  now  confronting  the  American  people 
and  one  that  must  be  mot,  and  wisely  met,  or  the  republic  is 
drifting  on  very  dangerous  grounds,  that  sooner  or  later  will  sub- 
vert the  liberties  of  the  people.    We  believe  ever>'  go(^d  and  loyal 
citizen  should  wisely  consifler  thi^  grave  question  and  cast  their 
influence  to  secure  such  legislation,  state  and  national,  as  will 
eliminate  all  the  evil  practices  of  these  so-called  trusts  and  com- 
binations. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  remedial 
legislation  is  to  pass  a  well-considered  anti-trust  law  by  the  Con- 
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gregs  of  the  TTnltipcl  States,  clearly  defljiieg  what  practices  oul 

l»arl  of  any  corpomtioii  would  be  injurious  to  puoUe  jiolicyj 
crii>ple  or  injuro  intlividiml  enterprisej  thrift,  one]  th«  Kcquirc- 
ment  and  U5e  of  the  property  of  any  citizen  of  the  republic;  aud 
to  suppk-nient  this  law  bj  equally  wdl-eoneidered  anti-tni^t  lawel 
by  cacli  of  {he  .^evi^al  state  legislatures  to  reacli  and  apply  tfi  sucli I 
phages  of  tbu  inattt^r  as  cotild  not  be  reacbed  by  the  act  tif  ConJ 
gress  of  tbo  United  States,  These  laws  should  have  iuch  prori- j 
stems  for  tlieir  Gnforcenietit  and  provide  ponaltiesi  for  vlolatkir 
by  tines  or  iniprt^onincnt  Cir  both  as  will  iruiiire  the  corapHancej 
imd  observance  of  tbe  laws  by  all  eorpordtionj^  and  conjbinutiotii,| 
To  make  the&e  laws  etTective^  it  k  abfiolntely  neceaeary  to  knov 
what  these  trusts  and  combiiiiitioiis  are  doing;  and  hjs  tht*&e  tnitt 
have  a^jiuined  so  far  as  appearances  go,  to  be  boncHi,  h*gitiiuatti 
corporations,  it  is  difbcult  to  ascertain  which  ones  are  operating' 
in  a  way  detrimental  ta  piiiblic  policy.  It  would  thcrcfiire  ie«m 
that  the^e  laws  should  provide  for  government  and  state  inepei^ 
tirui  of  thHr  busiTU'ss.  of  their  books,  agre^meiLts,  receipts  and  ^ 
oxptniditiires^  and  that  the  state  may  have  full  kno^]ed|re,  the 
right  to  examine  all  vouchers  and  records  of  the  meetin^^s  of 
direetrkrs  and  jniinagcr^;  in  i^bort,  full  and  complete  knowledge 
of  ull  ih{*  business  of  afTntrs  of  the  corporation.  Tbe  individual* 
in  ?eekin2:  a  cor])orniion  francliise  have  asked  tlie  state  to  help 
them  to  ;l  privilege  or  advantage  tliey  did  not  possess  as  indi- 
vidual>.  or  tliey  would  not  seek  to  be  incorporated  as  a  corpora- 
tion ;  .hkI  <»u  account  of  that  advantage  granted  and  to  protect  the 
public,  tlii-  inspection  should  be  rigid  and  full.  The  people 
must  know  what  the  specific  acts  are  that  are  against  public  policy 
])efoi'c  \\\i'  ]:\\v<  can  Itc  enforced  as  against  them,  and  the  rights 
of  the  pnhlic  ])r(«tcctc(l.  C()r|»orations  may  object  to  this  inspec- 
tion on  the  giv.iiiid  t]i;it  it  would  expose  what  they  claim  as  their 
}u-ivjite  hii-inc-;^.  In  answer  to  this  it  might  be  said  that  the 
rights  of  the  citi/en^  of  the  state  who  grant  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration or  allow  theni  to  do  l)ttsines-  in  the  state,  special  privi- 
leg<'s,  have  a  right  to  know  that  tlie  ])rivilege  has  not  been  used 
against  |nil»1ic  policy ;  l)esides,  thei'c  is  no  law  now,  never  has  been, 
never  can  he  aiiv  law  com |>el ling  any  one  to  form  a  corporation 
ami  invent  hi-  niouey  in  any  cor|toration  enterprise.  Those  who 
invest,  in  coT-|.orat  inn  -tock.  do  so  voluntarily. 

Tf  the  coi-]torat!nris  a]-(  conducting  legitimate  business,  no 
injurv  will  1).'  done  them  hy  in-^pcction.  If  they  are  using  the 
powci-s  grand  .1  |o  them  hv  the  ^tat(\  to  crush  out  other  enter- 
])riscs  an<l  di'Miave  other  ciiizen^  of  the  use  ami  value  of  their 
pro]>erty  in  onier  to  avoid  com]>etition;  if  they  are  using  their 
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power  and  influence  in  restraint  of  trade:  if  they  are  using  large 
sums  of  money  to  illegitimately  control  ])oliti(-al  parties  or  to  con- 
trol legislation,  as  was  testified  hefore  the  Congressional  investi- 
gation that  the  "Sugar  trust  made  it  a  rule  to  make  political  con- 
tributions to  the  Eepuljlican  ])arty  in  Ee})ul)lican  states  and  to 
the  Democratic  party  in  Democratic  states."  Mr.  Havemeyer 
testified  that,  "We  get  a  good  deal  of  protection  for  our  contribu- 
tions," and  when  asked  if  his  company  had  not  endeavored  to 
control  legislation  of  Congress  with  a  view  of  making  money  out 
of  such  legislation,  he  answered:  "Undoubtedy.  Tliat  isVhat 
I  have  been  down  here  for,"  and  many  other  cases  miglit  be  cited. 
If  they  have  agreements  with  railroad  companies  for  rebates  of 
freights,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  Standard  Oil 
trust  and  many  others,  these  practices  are  most  repreliensible 
and  should  be  punished  by  such  penalties  as  will  effectually  stop 
them.  The  agreements  and  conspiracies  to  do]>ress  the  prices  of 
raw  material  and  staple  products  are  cfjually  against  public  policy. 

In  speaking  for  the  agricultural  intero^if'?  of  our  fonntry,  that 
great  basic  industry  that  produces  70  per  cent  of  tlio  wo:ilth  of 
the  country,  and  fumii^hes  GO  per  cont  of  the  frei;iht  on  all  rail- 
road.-, lake,  river,  and  coastwise  trade,  and  09  per  cent  of  all 
export?,  and  that  make  it  possible  for  the  other  indu>t.rinl  inter- 
est? of  our  country  to  prosper,  I  desire  to  say,  these  ])raetioes  an-l 
conditions  most  seriously  and  injuriously  afTeet  it,  and  they  de- 
mand of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  and  of  the  national 
Congress,  well  considered  and  elTective  le^rislaiion  that  will  ])rc- 
vent  the  injurious  practice?  of  tru>(<  and  eomhinations. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  s«'ttled  purjuxe  of  ;i  majority  of  the  ])eo- 
ple,  to  hold  our  representatives  in  Con.ixress  and  in  the  several 
legislatures  personally  re.sj)onsil)le  f<»r  the  enaetment  <>f  such 
laws  as  will  restrain  and  ])revent  the  continuance  of  acts  of  trusts 
that  are  against  public  policy.  T  dn  not  believe  that  the  jieople 
Ivdd  any  one  party,  a?  re^])nnsil)le  for  the  ])reseiit  conditions,  hut 
I  do  believe  that  each  individual  memlxT  hi^ldinir  ofTieial  jio^itinn 
will  be,  and  is,  held  for  his  v(»iee  and  vote  and  aeiion  in  the  enaet- 
ment of  demanded  remedial  and  protective  le<ri-lalion. 

Our  country  is  so  vast,  its  interests  so  extended,  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  wealth  in  it?  multi]>lied  form<5  of  the  |)e(^]de 
need  carefully  considered  laws  governing  the  ri«rhts  and  u-^es  of 
property,  that  corporations  or  individuals  by  airreenn-nts,  mav 
not  be  able  to  op]»res?  or  de-troy  any  of  ilie  irroat  indiisjne-  of 
the  nation.  The  demand  of  Die  times  is  for  -ound.  sensible.  .Lfond 
business  men,  with  broad  conimrm  «en<e,  to  frame  the  laws  of  our 
country,  state  and  nation. 
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JOHN  IL  gTAHI^ 

^crn-tiifT  fkroMv^"  yaifi-tfmj  i  inigtr*^ 

Tru^ti?  are  tlie  b*e^t  dcne^j  for  «!oin^  tt^fng^  in  a  liirgi! ; 
They  am  th^  kte-t  advance  in  a  !<ti*»dy,  pi*r*i^t**Dt  mflvi*fu*^^!t1 
ha?  tloi!UTiait-ii  the  JTHJu^fjial  devdopntput  fif  lh<»  prtst  om  htu 
drei]  years;  that  )ia^  ^fifhcrcd  Ih^  jj^^ohtoi!  workers?  with  toila 
working  alone,  inti>  sliop^;  ajid  then  hns  brought  a  score  of  gh^ni 
intn  a  factory:  anfl  hft^  th^n  comhined  factorie«:  tlint  while  thu 
developing  the  faiiory  intent  until  tlie  result  h*ti  h^n  wrt| 
termed  an  industrial  revolutkm,  has  nom?  the  1^?^  worke*! 
siinilfir  revolution  in  nierehaDfiisLn^^  in  tra!3B|M>Hgt]iin,  anil  it 
yet  other  lines  of  human  adivily,  nlwayf  reststle^tdy  ab*orhinj 
and  cnnii lining  tri  j>ut  more  tn^li  and  great -i^^r  rnefms  nnder  tha 
control  and  d*re<.'tif>n  of  the  ma*tfrfiil  brain  that  has  reaches!  thi 
pl^re  if  occupies  by  a  Hvil  s^i^j^iee  indij<piUnliIy  bn^  on  meriij 
tndy  a  *'nntnr.'U  seh^etion*'  in  indiisirv,  alvrny^  having  for  H 
objert  dr>in;:  1hin^=i  in  a  iftT|rer  war*  because*  it  ii  fffin*?tanth 

proved  tlvit  ih\^  i«  diiir'H'  '^'nL^^  mi  :i  rnnre  efrin<MTiir;i]  \v\\f 
fwIu'tlnT.  all  thmirs  ertn-nienMi.  it  is  the  l)e?Jt  way,  I  cannot  dis- 
eu-s  hr-re).  llcnoe  tlio  tru-t  i>  a  Ifvrjr-al  phenoinenon  in  this 
iTu]ii-t]-ia]  d«'vclr»|.ii't-nt.  Px^iiiir  >ue]i.  it  mnv  he  destroyed  in 
form,  hut  T  i]n  nnt  Ix^li^^ve  that  it  can  he  destroyed  in  essence.  It 
will  d(^iiltt1f'--  he  Tiiodifit'd.  in  time  it  will  he  superceded,  and  cer- 
tainly while  it  exi^t-  it  nia.v  and  «^u2']it  to  he  directed,  controlled, 
and  made  an  in-(riiment.  n<'t  f.-»r  i-rivate  iroin  alone,  hut  for  the 
})ulilie  iT'Hxl.  I  l)(']i(  NT'  tli;it  it  will  he  wi-cr  for  us.  not  to  seek  to 
d<'-irnv  it.  liiil  to  inakc  it  <'ur  ^r-rvant.  We  have  the  macliine:  it 
is  for  II-  not  lo  ivv  to  -ma-li  it.  hut  to  dise(u-er  how  he-^t  to  iise  it. 
T  hrlieve  that  aiivthinL'"  that  inerca-es  the  productivity  of 
maTikind  is  a  Lr<'<'(]  tliiiiL'"  and  -hoiihl  work  crood  :  that  if  it  does  not 
woi-lc  L'-ond.  it  i-  not  the  fault  <>f  that  thimr  p^r  se:  that  whatever 
inr-rea-f'-  tin'  pro'liictivit v  of  Iniman  lahor  ijrives  man  more  to 
enjov  and  more  tiiMc  fr^y  rt'cn-at i(^n  :  that  it  is  a  <rood.  thoucrh  to 
r'-ach  til."  nlfiniaic  h.-ntf-r  nf  the  m;inv.  it  may  for  a  titne  hurt  th<^ 
f(  w.  a-  wIk'Ti  a  in-w  lal>nr-^a\  inL*"  mafliinc  f(^r  a  time  throws  men. 
niit  of  ('niph»vi!n*nt .  a!id  therefore  the  trust  oiiLdit  to  he  a  orood 
thinir.  If  -o  far  it  ha-  wroiiLrlit  ten  \\r\]o<  a-  muidi  harm  as  ^o  d 
to  the  iieoph',  a^  it  ^-ecin;;  to  havp  done,  that  i^  not  the  fault  of  the 
tni-t.  wliieh  ecrlainlv  can  r^xi-t  without  huinc:  a  monopoly,  hut 
hecan^e  it  ha<  het  ]\  iiii-n-ed.  T  doiihf  if  any  di-cussion  of  the 
(^^Tff\  of  iTi.ln^tri;d  eoinliiiiat ion  <tii  the  iinlividual,  for  example, 
will  de.'W  otherwise. 


But  some  men  are  greedy  and  hard,  and  have  little  regard  for 
others.     It  has  becu  found  necessary  to  control  iiuiny  instriinieuts 
of  industry  that  man's  brain  has  devised — iiiaoliiiiery,  factories, 
stores,  ))anks,  transportation  facilities,  corporation?,  insurance — 
in  fact,  very  few,  if  any,  means  ol  industrial  or  commercial  ac- 
tivity are  not  more  or  less  controlled  by  law.     To  (M)ntrol  trusts 
by  law  will  not  introduce  any  new  principle.     The  Emj)eror  Zeno 
found  it  necessary  to  decree  that  all  monopolies  and  combinations 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  merchandise,  ]>rovision3,  or  workmanship, 
should  be  jirohibited,  upon  pain  of  ft)rfeiture  of  goods  and  per- 
petual banishment.     Blackstone  tells  us  that  '^combinations  also 
among  victuallers  or  artificers,  to  raise  the  price  of  ])rovisions  or 
any  commodities,  or  the  rate  of  labor,  are  in  many  case-  severely 
punished  by  particular  statutes;  and  in  general  by  statutes  11 
and  III  of  Edward  VI."    While  tlie  ])rinciple  was  early  estab- 
li.shed  that  government  had  the  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
instruments    of    industry,    increasing,  exptu'ience    and    wisdom 
showed  that  efforts  should  he  to  direct  ratlier  than  snp|)ress,  and 
prol)aldy  it  has  no  mon»  perfect  flower  th:;n  tlic  law  that  grew 
out  of  **the  Granger  cases"  of  a  quart i-r  of  a  century  ago,  which 
demonstrated  that  the  strongest  corj>(>r;itioiis  are  the  s^-rvants  of 
the  state  and  subject  to  its  control.    The  same  a])plication  must 
]x.  made  to  the  tru-;t,  which  seemed  to  he  a  plant,  not  to  1m*  rooted 
OUT  or  to  be  allowed  to  ^row  a>  a  weed,  but  to  he  cultivatcjl  and 
cared  for  and  trained,  to  increase  the  food  and  clothing  of  man- 
kind. 

Certainly  we  should  lose  no  time  in  taking  control  of  the 
trust,  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  a  great  curse  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

"Tsing  terms  in  their  ])opnlnr  moaning,  the  price  of  an  article, 
which  roughly  intlicates  tho  dilllcult y  of  enjoying  it  by  the  ])eople, 
may  he  lowered  in  two  ways:  By  le^seninir  the*  cnst  of  produc- 
tion. (»r  by  lessening  the  ])r(»(lt  of  the  manufacturer. 

Competition  keej^s  down  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer:  and 
by  stimulating  the  discovery  of  methods  and  the  invention  of 
means  that  economize  in  production,  lessens  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  trust,  which  is  o])poscd  to  comi>etition,  lesions  the  cost 
.  of  production  apparently  oven  more  than  comp(*titi<ui  doo^;  hut 
its  avowed  object  has  been  to  hold  up  the  ])rofit  of  the  manu- 
facturer. If,  however,  it  brings  the  price  dnwn  t(»  the  figure 
made  bv  competition,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  better,  since  gen- 
erally it  is  better  to  lower  the  price  by  lec^cning  tin*  ammint  of 
energy  required  in  production  than  by  lessening  the  profit  of  the 
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mftnnfjiciiirer  b(?low  a  certain  pomL     If  less  laW  is  Tt&qnU 
nitiku  iH^rtaiii  tilings,  t  lien  itR^iij  working  at^  bc^fon*,  will  Itav**  mo  J! 
tliiiigi?  to  enjuVj  <>^\  li^iving  the  same  to  enjoy,  will  have  more  tit 
for  eiilture  and  rucreatioii;  while  if  tlie  ma mifne hirer  turn 
fair  pnifit  he  can  j>iiy  fair  wage?  ami  will  have  increased  eaprf 
to  be  taxud  aiul  to  be  used  for  the  employment  of  labor. 

But  if  ihiii  profit  be  excessive  the  result  rauBt  be  evil,  for 
much  capilal  will  accuiniilatc  in  the  hands  of  tbe  few  that  it  i 
and  pTidiiibly  will,  be  used  to  oppress  the  neople,  cnrrupl  {jut>Ii^ 
oilicialf5,  and  destroy  good  government.     Certainly  when  trust 
instead  of  loworing  prices,  advance  them^  thoso  Irufits  yield  txc 
sive  jn-oiits  while  directly  hurting  the  people*     Neurly  Jill  trust 
have  advanced  the  }> rices  of  the  things  the  produetion  of  iirhieE 
they  control.     This  makes  it  imperative  and  urgent  that  they 
regidated  by  law. 

The  nature  of  much  of  this  law  to  regulate  tnista  mtwtt 
decided  upon  after  the  begipning  has  been  made*  Results 
indicate  further  actions.  1  will,  however,  take  tire  liberty  of  si]_  ^ 
gesiing  that  when  a  trust  is  favored  W  artificial  condition^ 
created  by  \d\\\  as,  for  cxam])le,  a  protective  tariff  (and  I  am  and 
always  liave  been  a  protectionist),  tliose  conditions  should  be 
rcinoved.  The  very  existence  of  a  trust  controlling  our  market  as 
to  anyihiiig  removes  all  grounds  for  a  protective  tariff  on  that 
article. 

^laiiy  trust  properties  are  capitalized  at  much  more  than 
their  worth.  Tliis  is  unjust  and  dangerous.  It  is  unjust  because 
in  order  that  a  fair  return  may  ])e  made  on  all  the  capitalization  of 
the  trust,  the  people  are  made  to  ])ay  too  much  for  a  trust  article. 
It  is  dangerous  lieeause,  first,  selling  large  plants  for  twice  what 
they  are  worth  ])uts  into  the  hands  of  a  few  a  dangerous  amount 
of  capital;  and,  secondly,  because  the  ].)ublic  is  led  to  invest  in 
.])roper(ies  at  an  exaggerated  value  and  (•olla]">se  and  panic  and 
hardsliif)  will  ensue.  Ileiue  a  trust  slujuld  not  be  allowed  to  put 
its  bonds  and  stocks  on  the  market  until  its  properties  have  been 
carefully  inv(^stigated  by  public  onieials,  whose  minute  statement 
is  open  to  the  jtuhlic,  and  ii  is  found  that  every  dollar  of  bonds 
and  stocks  offered  to  the  public  f(u*  investment  is  backed  by  a  dol- 
lar of  real  ^alue. 

I  will  confess  tliat  I  tri(^d  hard  to  reach  conclusions  not  so  , 
fav()ral)1i'  to  tiaists  jxr  xr,  as  those  stat«,Ml.  But  I  am  constrained 
to  write  the  truth,  as  it  is  j^iv(Ui  to  me  to  see  it,  knowing  that  any- 
thijig  in  any  wise  favrtrahle  to  iru<is  is  very  unpopular.  es])ecially 
among  farmer-.  .\nd  Irusis  Imve  Ix-en  ^o  outrageously  diverted 
from  their  })roper  use  and  have  been  so  used  to  rob  the  people, 
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that  I  heartily  sjrmpathize  with  the  puhlic  opinion  of  them; 
especially  when  I  come  to  buy  some  trust  article,  fencing  wire, 
for  example.  Further,  I  have  not  a  dollar  invested  in  any  trust 
in  any  way;  and,  more,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  have  roason  to 
suspect,  no  one  that  I  know  has  a  dollar  invested  in  a  trust. 

In  the  weeks  that  I  have  spent  in  Great  Britain — England, 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland — and  on  the  Continent,  I  have  not 
once  heard  trusts  mentioned  in  conversation,  except  when  I  spoke 
of  them;  and  I  have  seen  them  mentioned  only  twice  in  the 
papers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Here  they  are  not  of  puhlic 
interest  or  concern.  This  has  a  deep  significance,  when  one  re- 
momhers  that  the  industrial  revolution  has  been  less  rapid  here. 
There  are  trusts  in-  Great  Britain  and  in  the  continental  coun- 
tries, and  apparently  a  protective  tariff  sliglitly  favors  them,  hut 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  But  certainly  no  trusts  here  have 
robbed  the  people  as  trusts  have  robbed  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  tnists  would  dare,  in  any 
European  country,  Bussia  and  Turkey  possibly  excepted,  to 
double  and  treble  the  price  of  articles,  while  lowering  wages  and 
discharging  men.  Our  people  are  greater  than  the  trust,  and 
when  it  oppresses  them  beyond  endurance  it  will  bo  roughly 
handled,  then  more  wisely  attended  to,  and  ultimately  it  will  be 
used  for  the  public  good. 

J.  STEBLING  .MORTON. 

Ex-Socrctar>'  IH'ji«rtim»nt  of  Apriciiltiiro. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Civic  Federation  July  '2'?d  I  think  I 
sufficiently  indicated  my  opinion  of  the  present  agonizing  solici- 
tude which  seems  to  have  permeated  the  practical  ]i(^liii(^ians  (.f 
all  parties  as  to  the  possible  despotisms  and  outrageous  monop- 
olies which  combinations  of  large  capital  may  bring  about  in 
the  United  States. 

But  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehension.  There  can  be  no 
monopoly  if  trade  and  commerce  are  free.  The  combination  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  any  special  manufacture  can  rlo  no  more  nor 
less  than  compete  with  alert  individual  enterprise  mnking  the 
same  staple.  And  the  competition  may  make  an  article  of 
equally  good  quality  and  sell  it  at  an  equally  low  ])rice,  and  have 
logically  an  equal  share  of  the  market.  Small  corporations,  even 
copartnerships,  will  be  free  to  enter  everv  tield  of  com])etitive 
manufacture  and  coumierce  whcn.'ver  demand,  makes  high  ])nces 
and  gives  promise  of  profits.     Sm.ill'M-  concerns  will  seldom  be 
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nvercnpitnlizfrl.     They  will  fle!<^1oTTi  he  6.Ttmva^Hntly  manag^i 
Many  of  the  Inrjrur  combinaiions,  however,  will  be  threateni 
am]  jfopnrdT/j^fl  hy  over<3apitanznfinn  And  extrava^nt  man; 
nient.     It  will  be  impossible  tberefore  to  pay  dividi^ud^  upo 
their  eommon  stock.    That  stock  will  then  ioon  have  no  val 
in  tlie  nuirket,  hthI  the  "tnisf'  will  speedily  go  into  banknipti-fj 
Th^^  win  sky  nn(\  otlu^r  tniiits  that  failed  from  thena  causes  verifj 
this  ](rop:nn!4i?;.     Tliere  are^  however,  no  "tniMs**  in  the  United 
Stjite??,  ;is  trust?  in  their  obnoxious  s^ense  are  deiined,  but  there  ar^ 
mnny  very  hr^^Q.  corporations.     It  is  impossiibht  to  pn??erit  such 
great  rorporatioui:,  unless  eaeh  state  repeals  its  general  incorpom* 
tion  laws. 

Forty-five  ycnrs  ago  I  came  to  Kebrasika,    It  was  then  mo 
than  three  hundred  miles  from  any  point  Tiathhi  its  bound  Fine  ^ 
to  a  milrnad.     Alt  capital  wa^  individual     There  was  oo  corpo-" 
ration  nnywhere  within  Ib^  limits  of  the  territory.    There  were 
very  few  corporations  in  Iowa  or  Mii^aonri,  jH 

Th-'  Cn*^i  iun-n  Tilnifrd  on  tbc  fami  where  T  lived  in  l^.nh  ftnfl^ 
have  lived  ever  ?inee,  wa?  dropped  by  hand  and  covered  ^^ntb  a  hoe. 
So  wa<  the  ^opond  eroo.  But  tlip  man  with  the  hoe  has  departed. 
The  vill:i,i::o  blaeksiviith  who  made  hoe>i  has  been  crushed  out  by 
the  cruel  competition  of  combined  capital.  There  are  to-day  t^n 
million  acres  planted  to  corn  in  Xcbra'^ka.  It  promises  an  averao^e 
yield  of  thirty  hii-licls  to  ihe  acre.  This  will  make  an  agg'reg'ate 
of  .'^00,000.000  biishoN  fc»r  the  ^tate.  If  the  hoe  and  the  man  with 
the  lioc  who  dro]^pcd  the  corn  with  hi«  fingers  had  never  been  sup- 
planted hv  tlie  donhle-row(-d,  two-hor-c  eorn  planter  and,  in  till- 
able, crushed  out  by  tlie  double-rowed  cultivators,  such  a  breadth 
of  corn  would  liave  hcen  an  imiwtc^^ihijifv.  Combinations  of  capi- 
tal made  the  corn  ]>lanters.  made  the  cultivators,  crushed  OTit  the 
villaije  blaek-Tnith.  and  ^('l(\L^•lted  the  man  with  the  hoe  to  ever- 
la<timr  inutility. 

But  the  Lrreat  multitude  of  mouths  which  consume  food  made 
from  corn  LT't  thi-  food  at  a  h^-<  i»ri('e  than  thev  ever  did  before 
and  for  a  very  sui;ill  (kt  cent  <if  what  the  cost  of  corn  food  would 
have  heen  at  thi^  tiiue  if  it  hnd  eontinued  to  be  planted  and  cul- 
tivated by  a  man  with  a  hoe. 

The^e  exanijiles  are  illu-tr;vtive  of  the  fact  that  all  these  great 
eondn'nntion^  of  eapilal,  while  thev  Ttiav  ])ut  out  of  emydoyment  a 
vast  numhcr  of  travel iu<_r  uuui  and  otlu^s  differently  employed, 
i]\oy  also  re(lue(^  eomi'etitive  \va-t(\  The  traveling  men  and  all 
tluM'r  exru'u^'i-^  have  herui  i>-iirl  iuvnriahlv  hv  the  consumers  of  the 
goods  whieli  tlu'v  sold.  Th.'  entire  advincenient  and  improve- 
ment of  the  indu-^trial  world  arr  tiiarked  hv  the  wrecks  and  ruins 


of  individuals,  but  illuminated  and  glorified  by  the  advantaged 
whieli  they  have  given  to  tlie  multitude. 

The  West  has  been  opened  up  by  combinations  of  capital. 
The  means  of  production,  all  the  improved  implements  for  plant- 
ing and  tillage,  all  the  perfected  machinery  for  the  speedy  har- 
vesting and  storing  away  of  crops,  togetlier  with  tlieir  accelerated 
cheap  distribution  by  rail,  make  this  fertile  West  inliabitable  and 
prosperous.  But  if  there  had  been  no  incorporation  of  money 
out  of  which  to  evolve  manufactories  for  improved  and  cheaper 
agricultural  imi)lements  and  machinery,  these  crops,  which  now 
astound  the  world  with  their  magnitude  and  money  value,  would 
never  have  been  grown  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  And  even  if 
they  could  have  been  grown  without  the  direct  power  and  influ- 
ence of  improved  machinery,  they  could  never  have  been  cheaply 
distributed  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  unless  there  had  been 
further  incorporations  of  capital  to  build  and  operate  railroads. 

The  state  of  Nebraska  is  switily  paying  olf  all  of  its  land  mort- 
gages. Ihese  morlgjiges  largely  represent  the  purchase  money. 
Originally,  prior  to  the  alleged  "crime  of  1873,"  mortgages  upou 
these  farms  carried  from  4.0  ])fr  cent  down  to  12  jier  cent  interest 
per  annum.  The  latter  iigure  was  regarded  exceedingly  low  and 
quite  favorable  to  the  borrower.  But  to-day,  upon  the  same 
number  of  acres  of  land,  throe  timos  the  amount  of  money  can 
be  borrowed  that  would  have  been  loaned  on  the  same  security 
in  1S70  aiid  1871,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  now  G  and  5  per  cent 
per  annum. 

By  combinations  of  caj»ital  the  railways  have  been  doubled  as 
to  their  mileage  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Instead  of  their  mort- 
gage bonds  bearing  8  })er  cent,  they  now  carry  only  4.  per  cent. 
Tlius,  instead  of  seeing  great  possible  evils  in  incorporations  of 
capital  for  the  future,  it  is  better  to  contem})late  and  verify  the 
great  good  which  has  come  to  the  country  because  of  cai>italistic 
combinations  in  the  past. 

The  word  *^trust,''  as  used  by  partisans,  particularly  tho?e  who 
are  endeavoring  to  organize  the  discontent  of  the  Tnitod  States 
against  the  courts,  and  the  laws  as  construed  by  the  courts,  is 
given  a  sinister  significance.  Without  any  attempt  at  analysis, 
definition  or  explanation,  every  coml)inati(m  for  investment  of 
capital,  of  whatsoever  kind,  is  denounced  as  a  ^'trust."  This  is 
merely  an  appeal  to  envy,  maliec,  and  the  otiier  in»\iner  charac- 
teristics of  humanity.  Originally,  liowever,  the  word  *'!  rust"  was 
defined  as  ''a  beneficial  interest  in  land  or  other  property,  the 
legal  title  to  which  is  in  another,  recognized  and  enforced  by  the 
courts  of  equity.'^ 
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Having  observed  iodmdua]  ciipitttl  carrying  on  bufiinedi  in 
Nebnii^kji  prior  tn  its  iTivastoQ  by  a  single  corpar^iion ;  and  subie-     ' 
quently  liming  L*xiKTitnced  the  cbirn^e  of  ^»st  oiade  io  tlie  tunit 
buj?iijcs5  when  taken  op  by  mcorpomtc^d  aipilAJ^  and  nested  par- 
ticularly the  reductions  in  trang porta tion  m  charged  by  ^iHttJ 
coaches  and  ox  and  mule  traim^  wb^o  compared  to  ra.t€f^  ch^^lHj 
by  passenger  and  freight  trains  on  railways^  one  is  r^joict^d  at  tht    " 
advent  of  iho  money  pow^r  and  the  agents  of  capital  into  thi* 
wilderness.     The  co^t  of  carrying  100  pounds  of  freight  from 
Nebraska  City  to  Denver  by  nmle  or  ox  trains  was  from  $5  ta 
$13.     Freight  between  the  same  pointi^  to*day  is  50  centfi 
hnndrtdweigbt.     Passenger  fare  from  Nebraska  City  to  DenVe: 
by  cfjaeh  was  $150:  by  rail  to-day  it  is  $17.     For  a' ji^eat  in  th' 
Gooeh  from  Nebraska  City  to  Salt  Lake  Citv  one  pfiid  $300:  the 
rate  by  mil  to-duy  is  JS30*    Steamboat  rates  from  SL  T^niiii,  by  the 
Ali^^iuuri  river,  weri ,  ^n  freight,  from  75  centa  to  $4  p<u*  Lundr&d 
wei;,'l(t  {tl^e  ^iteanil^NUs,  however,  Were  not  owm^d  by  corpora' 
lions),  and  ])aj^senger  fare  was  $30. 

rpinibinatioofi  of  capital  ft>r  vHi^t  [»rinln(.  I  ton  and  di^hibuti^m, 
wliilc  ilicy  may  have  de<i roved  small  dealers  in  great  numbers, 
have,  as  a  rii]<',  ultimately  henefited  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind. The  ])resi^nt  leiidoncy  toward  large  aggregations  of  money 
for  ill''  purpose  of  carrying  on  mauufaeture,  commerce,  and  trans- 
])orlaiion,  may  tlKM-cforc  1)0  not  dangerous  to  the  millions  of  con- 
sumers who  may  thus  be  furnished  more  bread  and  more  clothing 
for  ]<'>s  hours  of  lal»or. 

'y\\r  consummate  porfcciiou  of  civilization  will  be  realized  in 
the  l(tw('-t  po.^sibh'  pric(^s  for  all  the  staples  of  life.  The  cheaper 
ail  sliiplc  coiuinodiiir's  bec<unc.  the  less  hours  of  efforts  and  exer- 
linu  will  each  mcml)cr  of  the  human  family  he  obliged  to  put 
f<»i'ili  in  «)i-(i(M-  io  maintain  and  clothe  himself.  The  more  leisure 
till'  m;i:^s  o|'  iii:inlviiid  may  have  from  bodily  effort,  the  more  time 
IIm's-  may  hr^tcw  \]])nn  iiilcllcclual  dcvclo]un(»nt  and  moral  cul- 
ture. Hiirli  piie(s  are  nrtt  a  boon  to  mankind.  High  prices 
alwavs  pr.\;iil  in  m'\vlv-s('ttle<l  and  crude  communities.  The 
lowe-1  priet's  will  l>e  ;it  b.ind  when,  by  C(»mbinations  of  skill  and 
ca})it:il,  mankind  ^hnll  h'AM-  reaebed  tlie  nliima  Thule  of  cbeap 
production  combined  wilii  -p(MMly  and  cbea]")  distribution. 

]\v  proieeiivc  l;ii-ilT  a(iv(H'ate<,  |)aternalism  has  been  preaclied 
in  the  fnib-d  Sbiii  ^  for  many  years.  Out  of  ]^rotection  many 
monopolies  lia\e  biw-n  evnlve<l.  \Vbe]i  ]>rotection  shall  have  been 
aboli-bt'd  many  will  die. 

Fr<'''  iiiidc  will  iK.I  comjtel  anyl)ody  io  trade  anywhere,  but 
vill  permit  everybody  to  trade  everywhere.     Under  free  trade 
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monopolies  can  not  be  long-lived.  Under  free  trade  the  homeo- 
pathic maxim  that  '^ike  cures  like,"  may  be  verified  by  killing 
ofif  one  combine  with  another  combine,  and  by  organizing  syndi- 
cate against  syndicate  for  intense  competition,  thus  keeping 
prices  and  profits  at  a  minimum. 

Trusts  which  are  over-capitalized  are  bom  of  the  machinations 
of  shallow  and  impractical  men.  They  will  fail  and  no  one  be 
harmed  except  those  whose  credulity  led  them  to  invest  in  their 
securities. 

There  is  much  misapprehension  as  to  incorporated  capital  in 
the  United  States.  Oratorical  vagarists  have  endeavored  to  make 
common  people  believe  that  incorporations  are  not  subject  to 
economic  laws  of  competition  and  that  the  relation  of  supply  to 
demand  is  not  the  sole  regulator  of  values.  The  fact,  however,  re- 
mains that  money  invested  in  manufactories  or  in  railroads  be- 
longing to  incorporations  is  no  stronger,  no  better  and  no  more 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  commercial  laws  than  the  money 
which  is  owned  by  individuals.  There  need  be,  in  my  judgment, 
no  apprehension  as  to  the  trusts  crushing  out  all  competition. 
With  the  exception  of  the  oil  trust  and  tlie  sugar  trust,  failure 
among  trusts  has  been  universal.  The  whisky  trust,  the  tobacco 
trust  and  all  the  other  trusts  of  any  importance  up  to  date,  except 
those  that  have  been  formed  very  recently,  have  been  complete 
failures.  These  failures  have  come,  firstly,  from  over-capitaliza- 
tion; and,  secondly,  from  mismanagement.  Intelligent  competi- 
tion can  enter  the  field  against  any  trust  on  earth  except  one  which 
has  a  natural  monopoly  (by  this  I  mean  one  which,  like  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  owns  the  only  oil-producing  lands  in  the 
country),  and  successfully  put  its  products  upon  the  market  with 
the  sympathy  of  the  consumer  all  on  its  side.  By  this  I  mean 
that  outside  of  the  trusts  co-partnerships  and  stock  companies 
may  be  formed  with  capital,  energy  and  ability  to  successfully 
take  the  market  against  any  and  all  trusts'  products,  except  those 
which  are  the  result  of  a  natural  monopoly. 

Enactments  will  not  cure  the  tendency  toward  combines. 
Economic  laws  will  rectify  their  errors  and  protect  the  people. 
Whenever  legislatures  invade  the  domain  of  economic  laws  with 
statute  laws,  they  merely  show  the  power  and  majesty  of  the 
former  and  italicize  the  feebleness  and  littlonos^i  of  the  latter. 
Too  ranch  legislation  begot  all  the  real  and  all  tho  possible  evils 
which  combinations  of  capital,  even  unrlcr  a  prot(^otivo  tarifT,  are 
ca])able  of  inflicting.  "Let  alone"  trade,  nianufnoture  and  dis- 
tribution are  good  servants  to  all  the  people.  Favored  by  special 
privileges  they  may  bcooine  servants  to  tho  few  and  niaslers  of 


thp  maTiy-     Tho  1^r5^  Vf*tslaHon — nftor  irri^aling  the  protective 
tariff — about  re.^trafningreapitfll,  th<>  l>efter. 

Of  miirsc,  it  ig  fa-hiorrflWe,  it  is  epifli^mic,  to  rl(*nonnf<*  all 
lamp  aggregation?  of  rajiftfll  as  "tms^t-*?."  T1ii^  mania  will  at  h^i 
px}ian=t  it«df  anfl  tlip  couTitry  will  find  th!*t  those  whn  hnve  bf^n 
dnmn^rfl  hy  trusts  were  those  who  bought  their  seeuritiea  (or 
mure  than  thev  wore  worth. 


CTHUS  G,  LFCE. 

Ex-Go  venior  of  Mtohtemti. 

*  A?  a  lifelong  farmer  I  cmiTP  a  fpw  morHf^nts  of  Totir  Ta]«^h!e 
time  to  pre^t^nt  the  intpreBts  r»f  Hint  ^ent  portion  of  the  American 
peonlf^  th:it  are  ^nE'nfrf'd  in  afrrinilturnl  pnTsiiitfl, 

Murh  attentirm  hus  heen  cfivr*ii  hy  thi«  cotif^^renrc  to  i?rh(»mef 
flnrl  methofl^  fhnt  fiTf^  mteprfed  ia  inrrea^e  onr  f»xpnrt<?.  With  all- 
-proper  f^fTort?  in  thiF  flirertion  w^  htp  m  hearty  sympathy.  Onr 
ennmion?:  oxpnrt?  of  the  Ta^t  few  vear?  hnve  hof^n  thp  wonrVr  of^ 
tlio  r*ivi1iz('fl  worh^.  Wo  have  ?nrpri^ofl  oiirpolve^  hv  their  mn?- 
Tiifiiflo.  Wo  have  forcofl  a  frrent  hnlnnee  of  trnde  in  onr  favor. 
Wo  hnvo  lonrlof]  >hip?  with  ffolrl  coming  from  other  nations  to  onr 
shores.  Tlio-o  oon^lition^  hnvo  oontrihnterl  Inrcrelv  to  the  pre«5ent 
prosporon^  oon^lition  of  onr  own  ooiintry.  It  is  well  to  panse  and 
rofloof  upon  tlio  ^onroo?  from  whonce  t^e=;e  exports  come.  Be- 
L''iTininir  wit1i  1-^0?.  nnrl  oorninir  flown  to  tho  pre^^ent  honr,  nearly 
oiulifv  por  oont  of  tho  prodnot^  tlmf  have  prorlncod  these  vast 
snms  havo  hoon  wrnnir  from  the  hrowTi  soil.  In  faith  the 
Amorionn  fnrmor  hn>  «:own  anrl  planted.  He  has  with  indnstrv 
onltivntod  and  with  rojoioinir  harvostorl  the  wheat,  cotton  and 
corn  that  ha?  jjono  ahroad  to  food  and  olothe  the  peonle  of  other 
nalion^.  TTp  ha^  roarod.  watohod.  oared  for  and  fed  the  herds 
and  flnok^;  tliat  liavo.  too-othor  with  the  jrrain  and  cotton,  loaded 
flio  oar^  and  tho  vo^^^ol-  t1iat  havo  hronirht  profits  to  the  owners 
of  railroads  and  stoam-hiii^.  TTo.  with  tho  noee^sitv  of  his  prod- 
wcf^.  -tand^  a^  a  l)roa-twnrk  aeain-t  tho  dancror«  of  foreisrn  wars. 
'  Tn  flio  onn--idoratinn  of  rpio^tions  that  afTcot  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  Tu>no  aro  (^ntitlod  to  ^roator  or  more  candid  attention,  and 
vrt  diirin'j  all  tho  di^oii--ion^  horo  ho,  with  hi«  irreat  contrihn- 
tion  to  i1io  jjonoral  wclfaro,  ha=  o<--rnniod  jn-t  twentv  minnte^  of 
vonr  timo.  His  inlcro^l^  woro  ohampinnod  and  his  views  pre- 
crntod  'jrandiv  and  nrd.lv  hv  tho  nvr4'>r  of  tho  Xationnl  Oran^re, 
and  thiat  wa«  all.  lli^  intoro^t^  havo  not  hoon  directly  attaclced, 
bnt  hy  all  othors  qniotlv  ignorod.     I  do  not  ?ay  this  to  complain, 
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but  to  intiTnate  to  you  the  modesty  of  those  engaged  in  this  giant 
pui-suit.  But  with  all  this  modesty  we  are  not  disinterested  lis- 
teners to  the  discussions  of  the  trust  question,  nor  are  we  ignorant 
of  the  tendency  of  the  times  nor  of  the  inclination  to  unite  cor- 
poration witli' corporation  until  they  have  become  a  threatening 
menace  to  their  interests.  We  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  ordi- 
nary corporation  where  other  corporations  can  exist  as  competi- 
tors in  the  production  of  goods,  articles  and  implements  in  the 
same  line.  While  human  nature  remains  the  same  we  do  not 
and  can  not  believe  that  it  is  safe  to  lodge  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  or  set  of  men  the  power  that  would  be  given  him  by  union 
of  all  the  corporations  under  one  management  engaged  in  the 
production  of  any  one  line  of  goods.  It  is  idle  to  claim,  as  some 
men  do,  that  these  men,  clothed  with  such  unlimited  power, 
would  suddenly  become  so  good,  just  and  humane  that  he  would 
mete  out  even-handed  justice  to  all.  He  would  create  a  mo- 
nopoly in  his  line;  he  would  force  down  the  price  of  articles  that 
he  must  purchase  and  put  up  the  price  of  ])roducts  that  he  makes 
for  sale.  This  prophecy  is  made  with  some  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  the  policy  pursued  in  this  and  other  generations.  But 
more  than  this,  we  have  the  evidence  of  practical  demonstrations 
by  every  day's  occurrence  at  the  present  time.  The  modern 
trust  is  comparatively  new  in  its  existence  and  operations,  but  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  fairlv  on  its  feet  it  is  doing  and  undertaking 
to  do  the  very  things  that  we  have  predicted  it  will  do.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  articles  that  the  trust  has  been  able  to  control,  prices 
have  been  advanced  in  nearly  all  cases;  still  it  is  claimed  with 
great  confidence  that  the  advance  in  price  grows  out  of  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  events.  But  is  it  not  a  singular  coincidence 
that  the  price  so  suddenly  advances  as  soon  as  the  trust  secures 
control?  It  is  freely  and  gladly  admitted  that  labor  is  securing 
an  advance  in  wages,  but  this  is  slight  compared  with  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  tnist-made  articles.  Now,  if  it  is  true  (and  more 
than  possibly  it  is)  that  the^e  mammoth  combinations  produce 
and  place  on  the  market  their  goods,  wares  and  implements  at 
lower  prices  than  the  ordinary  corporation  can  where  competition 
exists,  where  do  all  the  increased  profits  go?  AVlio  is  getting 
them?  They  very  likely  save  enough  by  their  improved  methods 
in  making  and  selling  to  pay  all  the  advances  made  to  the  labor- 
ers, and  this  would  leave  the  enhanced  prices  secured  for  prod- 
ucts to  pay  increased  dividends  to  the  stockholders.  Among  all 
who  have  niade  a  defense  or  a  quasi  defense  no  one  has  given  any 
other  solution  of  this  question,  hence  the  conclusion  reached  is  a 
Bate  one.    All  corporations  have  not  yet  formed  themselves  into 
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tmsta,  but  it  b  safe  fiwiiclu^  thtt  tSl  whn  oiti^  maiug  the 
incTteasji.MJ  profita  ^*€ured  liy  ihom  whri  hare  u&itcHj  thuir  ioitm, 
will  bi'  iiRlfiied  T-  !ii  s<v  *»4  olbefB  will  bt  cuittpeUed  to  da  ri 
or  ilie.  And  tht^  j  u^:ir  eattstt  SRAt  apprdmoiHrn  apcin  Lba  ] 
of  the  Amenc^n  :  iriiers^  1  oil  Dot  see  bow  it  is  |)OMit~ 
tbtm  to  UTiite  in  .  iMTiHter  trost  these  gtmi  pro^nmtB 
world  i  wt'alth.     I  that  some  uith  a  tmm  yirul  Um 

tion  than  I  pof?*:'"  cmeeiYed  the  project-     I  can  t«aciil^ 

how  labor  cai]  respond  to  the  appeils  made  hem  mni  eltewhcro  i 
unite  and  join  ffirce*  nith  the  great  prodoctiTe  combJoAiiofi 
but  how  the  farmen  can  do  so  is  beyond  my  tiDsgitifttion.     Bq 
even  if  tli^y  can  form  one  so  coinpretieiL^ive  aad  so  p^^rUTt  in  iu 
ojieration  tliat  they  ^liall  be  enabled  to  ab^luielj  coutrol  prodac- 
tion  and  i»rice%  vit'i  caj  present  ideajt  of  huisuin  ttjiiun!  1  mm 


afmiii  that  in  too  mi  ay  Gises  the  children  of  the  poor  would  gu  « 
supperless  to  bed.  It  is  neither  here  nor  ihero  a  safe  flower  dfl 
place  untrammded  in  the  hands  cf  ar(y  one  man  or  set  of  mm^^ 
But  if  the  tnif^t  reaches  trie  height  of  its  ambition,  the  gre^t  anoj 

engaged  in  a^ricukiiral  purraits  will  be  driven  to  derpinitin-i.  — 
Thf'  tfrn^lcncy  svjll  inpvii.VMy  \)e  to  force  them  throuirli  n  rm-t 
or  otlKrrwi-c  to  rriluce  production,  to  cease  in  their  efforts  to  load 
the  ('jn-.-  aiitJ  vosels  as  bounteously  as  before,  they  will  cease  to 
]jurcha-o  ns  ,ir''n<T(.u-^ly  as  in  the  past.  In  this  many  others  will 
Hvih'V  'A-  \v.  11  a>  they.  Thi^  is  no  fancy  picture,  and  far  be  it 
from  a  ilirtat.  liui  it  is  l^elieved  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
oj^r.it  iiiL*-  ca '!-<-,  ami  tlie  eonc]u>ion  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
in  all  t!i»'  r*  laiioiw  of  life  and  ])ositions  occupied  men  usually 
exereiH'  all  tlie  power  and  authority  lod^^ed  in  their  hands.  This 
is  ju-t  .'H  tni.-  in  Amorira  as  in  any  other  land.  We  do  not 
elotlif  iho  i'rr.^idcnt  or  the  Governors  of  states,  the  Congress  or 
state'  L»';_n-1at  lire-,  or  even  the  courts,  with  unlimited  power.  We 
do  nr)t  permit  any  of  tlicse  to  discharge  duties  at  their  own  sweet 
wilN',  hilt  th<-y  aro  IkmIltcmI  about  by  constitutional  provisions  and 
hy  1<'lm1  enact  ment^  and  -omehow  or  in  some  way  these  mighty  cor- 
porations known  a-  iru-ts  mu<t  be  cliecked,  trammeled, restrained. 
In  all  my  ar(jn;iini;inc('  1  know  of  no  farmer  who  feels  safe  in  tlie 
prosecution  of  In-  callin*::  without  [dncin.ir  restraint  upon  them. 
In  tlir  inr(.rpoi-a{ioii  of  corooratlon^  they  make  bold  claims  not 
for  the  pnl.Jie.  p.rliap-.  in  relation  to  what  they  can  and  expect 
to  (]n.  \o  l.ett<-r  or  moro  dan.irerous  illustration  can  be  ^iven 
than  tli«'  one  prt-ented  \<>  the  woollen  manufacturers,  and  the 
^anle  claim  i-  ma-lc  an<l  ]. relented  as  an  imlucement  lo  the  manu- 
fact hirers  of  lr.it her  ami  of  its  pro(bict-.  Thev  or  their  promot- 
ers claim  that  when  thev  are  ])roperly  organized  and  in  working 
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condition  that  one  nmn  can  buy  all  the  wool  in  America,  fixing 
I  heir  own  prices  without  fear  of  competition.  Another  niiin  can 
5ill  all  the  cloth  made  by  all  the  factories,  limiting  the  ]n*oduets 
iiiui  fixing  i)rices.  All  thi8  may  never  be  realized,  but  it  is  the 
scheme  desired  and  i»re^ents  a  glowing,  fancy  picture.  We  con- 
L-fivt-d  the  dilliculty  in  devising  and  executing  remedies  for  these 
l>resenl  and  prospective  evils.  Absolute  publicity  and  oversight 
i-  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  Absolute  prevention  of  discrimination 
ip.  freiglit  rales  will  help  in  some  cases.  A  modification  or  re- 
pi.'al  of  the  taritf  on  trust-made  articles  will  aid  in  other  cases. 
But  in  spite  of  these  suggested  remedies  the  trust  will  continue 
to  liv«^,  thrive  and  monopolize.  Nothing  short  of  a  united, 
determined  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  the .  monopolizing 
power  of  the  trust  will  conceive  and  execute  efficient  remedies. 
Wliile  the  farmers  themselves  entertain  decided  opinions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  central  question,  yet  because  of  their  generally  isolated 
condition  and  want  of  organization  they  do  not  contril)ute  toward 
molding  public  opinion  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  the 
n!n<:nitude  of  their  contributions  to  society.  They  seldom  secure 
H'iit>  in  Congress,  and  only  occasionally  anything  like  a  majority 
in  Legislatures.  Hence  we  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  the 
{•^oncies  that  contribute  so  largely  to  forming  imblic  opinion  for 
the  L^nactment  and  enforcement  of  just  laws.  We  ask  no  special 
f;n  OPS,  but  demand  even-handed  justice  and  exemption  from 
tlireatened  dangers.  We  desire  to  live  and  let  live.  Our  purpose 
i>  .M'>t  to  tear  down,  but  build  up.  We  ask  for  no  acts  of  incorpo- 
r:ui«:>n  for  ourselves  or  our  interests,  but  we  do  insist  that  if  other 
inttTests  are  incorporated  that  ours  shull  be  sacredly  guarded  and 
>;ifely  ])rotected.  This  claim  is  not  made  solely  for  ourselves, 
hnt  in  behalf  of  all  the  great  interests  of  the  re])ublic.  Without 
nr.isonahly  prosperous  agriculture  other  interests  can  not  jirosper. 
Fiirmers  are  quiet,  unobtrusive  citizens,  but  they  are  not  cowards, 
a>  has  been  attested  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  farmers  (in^d  the 
fir^t  sliot  in  the  groat  conflict  that  gave  to  us  liberty,  independ- 
t»iue  and  power.  That  liberty  they  still  enjoy  and  highly  prize. 
Tbrv  do  not  believe  that  the  trust  has  or  will-become  so  great  in 
strength  and  power  that  it  can  not  be  overthrown,  hence  they 
linvt*  no  sympathy  with  the  sentiment^  that  it  has  come  to  stay 
and  can  not  be  dislodged  from  power.  And  the  more  speedily 
and  effectually  attempts  to  carry  out  its  purposes  the  more  cer- 
tjiinly  will  it  be  overthrown.  The  ballot  box  is  the  natural  place 
for  the  American  people  to  fight  their  battles,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  farmers  will  be  there. 
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Cbairmuii  IiHcreUite  Comiuert'C  Coiiiiuission. 

Tlie  purpose  of  tliis  brief  paper  is  to  siig^^cst  a  phase  of  the 
general  subject  whicli  is  quite  commonly  overlooked.  In  dealing 
with  the  trust  problem  there  is  frequent  failure  to  distinguish  the 
activities  engaged  in  private  pursuits  from  the  agencies  employed 
in  public  service.  The  restraint  of  competition  among  railway 
carriers,  for  example,  is  often  opposed  on  the  same  grounds  and 
with  the  same  arguments  as  are  relied  upon  to  prove  the  danger- 
ous conse(iuonces  of  restricting  competition  in  the  fields  of  Indus- 
ti'ial  production. 

But  there  is  a  fundamental  difference,  I  maintain,  between 
those  combinations  in  private  business,  the  formation  of  which 
is  of  such  j-ec-eiit  and  rapid  growth,  and  associated  action  by  those 
who  furni.-h  the  means  of  public  transportation.  This  difference 
jnay  be  stated  in  a  single  parngra|)h.  As  regards  actual  prop- 
erty, the  products  of  labor  and  skill  in  any  vocation,  the  things 
we  eat  and  wear  and  use,  we  do  not  want — under  present  economic 
conditions  at  least — uniformity  of  price.  Every  producer  should 
be  perfectly  free  to  sell  for  all  he  can  get,  every  purchaser  equally 
free  to  buy  just  as  cheap  as  he  can.  The  dealer  should  always  be 
at  liberty  to  make  one  price  to  one  person  and  another  price  to 
another  person,  or  to  vary  the  price  to  the  same  person  as  and 
when  he  sees  ilt.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  exchange  of  goods  there 
should  be  the  utmost  freedom  of  contract  between  the  parties. 
As  between  buyer  and  seller  the  power  to  bargain  should  be  unre- 
strained, for  in  that  power  is  the  essence  of  commercial  liberty. 
Therefore,  speaking  in  general  terms,  whatever  tends  to  abridge 
this  freedom  of  contract  and  so  to  bring  about  unifonn  or  non- 
competitive prices,  whether  by  limiting  ])roduction  or  controlling 
the  markets,  is  to  be  deprecated  as  on  the  whole  against  the  pub- 
lic interest.  For  this  reascm,  legislation  which  checks  this  ten- 
dency and  promotes  industrial  freedom  may  well  be  regarded  as 
defensible  and  necessary. 

But  as  respects  public  transportation,  which  is  not  property 
at  all,  but  a  service,  not  a  commodity,  but  a  function  or  agency  of 
government,  we  do  want  uniform  charges — under  like  conditions 
— without  preference  or  exception  to  any  person.  I?iglitly  con- 
sidered, the  tolls  paid  to  the  ])ublic  carrier  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
tax,  and  the  relations  between  carriers  and  the  public  are  not  con- 
tract relations,  save  in  a  very  limited  sense  and  for  special  pur- 
poses.    I  do  not  procure  transportation  as  the  result  of  a  bargain 
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with  the  carrier,  but  in  the  exercise  of  my  political  rights.  Th 
right  to  that  transportation  is  priTnary,  inlli?peri?;nble  and  inalier 
able.  The  essential  element  of  this  right  is  equality.  Th 
privileges  I  enjoy  as  a  citizen  in  this  regard  are  precisely  the  sam 
in  every  respect  as  those  possessed  by  any  other  cilizen  "under  lik 
circumstances,  and  impairment  of  those  privileges  is  a  deprive 
tion  of  like  character  and  scnrcely  less  serious  than  restraini 
upon  my  personal  freedom  or  the  denial  of  protection  to  my  pro|: 
erty.  Therefore,  whatever  promotes  stability  and  uniformity  c 
charges  by  public  carriers,  whatever  tends  to  secure  equality  c 
right  in  the  use  of  transportation  agencies,  should  be  encourage 
and  promoted.  Indeed,  I  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  we  car 
not  have  that  free  and  fair  competition  in  the  fields  of  productioi 
which  is  the  condition  of  industrial  freedom,  without  method 
and  charges  for  public  transportation  which  amount  to  a  m( 
nopoly. 

The  benefits  supposed  to  result  from  railroad  competition 
believe  to  be  greatly  exaggerntod.  Those  who  honestly  uphol 
thn  present  policy — to  say  nothing  of  those  who  oppose  a  chano 
from  unworthy  motives — apparently  jissume  tlmt  the  pnblic  gel 
the  same  advantage  from  competition  between  carriers  as  froi 
competition  between  prodncer^^  nnd  dealers  gonorally.  Tbat  th: 
is  a  mistaken  and  fallneion?  view  T  am  fully  j)ersu:ided.  T  do  nc 
see  how  any  one  can  derive  benefit  from  competition  in  the  mai 
ter  of  hi<5  daily  wants,  unless  he  is  in  a  situation  to  choose  freel 
between  two  or  more  persons  who  are  each  able  to  supply  th.of 
wants.  The  objective  value  of  coinj^etition,  T  submit,  rests  i 
the  power  of  selection,  and  he  who  i^  debarred  from  cboiee  muj 
be  deprived  of  anv  direct  advantage  from  the  rivalry  of  others. 

As  to  most  of  our  ordinary  wants — broadly  speakine — ever 
person  in  every  place  has  the  opportunity  to  choose.  If  tbe  onl 
merchant  in  a  remote  hamlet  charges  more  for  his  wares  tban  h: 
customers  are  ^villing  to  pay,  tbere  is  another  store  at  a  near-b 
cross-roads  where  thev  can  purebase  tbe  same  commodities:  an< 
like  liberty  of  selection,  is  commonly  enjoyed  as  to  the  variov 
need«  of  social  life,  whether  simple  or  complex.  But  in  rospec 
of  railroad  transportation  only  a  few  people  comparatively  are  ? 
situated  as  to  have  any  available  cboiee  between  carriers.  S 
that,  without  amplifying  the  argument,  tbe  simple  faet  is  th? 
only  a  small  percentage  of  population,  and  an  exceedingly  sma 
fraction  nf  territory,  are  so  located  as  to  bave  any  practical  o] 
portunity  for  selection  in  tbe  matter  of  pu])lic  conveyance.  T 
the  great  majority  of  people  railway  transportation  is  now  a  vi 
tual  monopoly.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  competition  h 
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tween  railroads  connecting  great  cities  by  different  lines  has  not 
had  an  indirect  and  important  influence  upon  railroad  charges  at 
intermediate  points  which  are  dependent  upon  one  of  those  lines 
alone;  but  I  venture  the  opinion — again  speaking  broadly — that 
the  limit  of  such  indirect  advantage  has  already  been  reached, 
and  that  further  benefit  from  that  source  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected.  The  result  is  that  a  few  commercial  centers  and  a  few 
large  shippers,  having  this  power  of  choice,  and  finding  their 
traffic  indispensable  to  the  carriers,  secure  enormous  advantages, 
either  by  evasion  or  violation  of  law,  of  which  the  masses  are  de- 
prived. It  is  entirely  plain  to  me,  therefore,  that  co-operative 
methods,  the  general  discontinuance  of  competition  in  rates  be- 
tween rival  railroads,  would  tend  strongly  to  remove  the  inequali- 
ties which  now  exist,  and  prove  a  positive  and  substantial  ad- 
vantage to  the  great  majority  of  producers  and  consumers.  And 
I  firmly  believe  that  while  there  is  a  popular  objection  to  railroad 
pooling,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  founded  largely  upon  ignorance 
of  its  purpose  and  misconeeption  of  its  effects,  the  principal  oppo- 
sition to  legalized  co-operation,  the  opposition  which  has  thus  far 
j^revailod,  comes  from  the  favored  few  who  are  reaping  unearned 
profits  1)Y  tlie  discriminating  practices  which  they  virtually  com- 
pel and  of  which  they  are  the  sole  beneficiaries. 

In  harmony  with  this  view,  as  I  conceive,  is  another  sugges- 
tion. The  opposition  to  trusts,  so  far  as  it  is  sincere  and  intel- 
ligent, seem>  to  be  based  hirgely  upon  belief  that  they  do,  or  ap- 
prehension that  they  will,  so  use  their  combined  power,  and  the 
degree  of  monopoly  thereby  secured,  as  to  obtain  extoriionate 
prices  from  the  consumer,  or  at  least  higher  prices  than  would 
otherwijjc  prevail.  The  demand  for  laws  to  prevent  these  com- 
binations arises  from  our  inability  to  control  by  legislation  the 
prices  of  industrial  products.  We  cannot  bv  law  fix  the  price  of 
sugar,  ])etroleum,  cotton  cloth  or  any  other  commodity.  And  if 
we  could  we  should  be  ])f>werles^  to  compel  their  sale  in  any  case 
at  the  price  so  fixed.  Therefc^re,  since  the  apprehended  evils 
cannot  be  reached  by  direct  legislation,  we  seek  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end  by  the  indirect  moans  of  preventing  the  combination, 
and  thes^e  indirect  means  must  be  resorted  to  because  no  others 
are  a  vail  a  hie. 

But  this  difllculty  does  not  exist  in  respect  of  prices  or 
charge*?  for  ])uhlii-  transportalion,  for  those  charges  are  under 
direct  and  complete  lofrislative  control.  Within  limitations 
which  secure  to  the  ownors  of  railway  property  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  nnd  prtfvi'ui  tli(^  taking  of  such  property  without 
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due  pro(^es3  of  law,  being  the  same  limitations  as  are  applied  to  al 
It'gi^lation,  (he  |K)wer  o£  ('ongrcss  and  of  the  several  states  ii 
their  respective  spheres — eitlicr  by  direct  action  or  through  th( 
medium  of  commissions — to  control  and  prescribe  the  charges  fo: 
public  carriage  is  plenary  and  exchisive.  This  .being  so,  tin 
above  mentioned  objections  to  industrial  combination  arc  mainly 
if  not  wholly,  untenable  in  tlie  case  of  railway  combinations 
The  end  desired,  viz.,  protection  of  the  public  against  unreason 
able  charges,  can  be  secured  by  direct  legislaticm,  and  lience  then 
is  no  occasion  for  employing  the  indirect  method  of  preventing 
the  combination.  And  if  the  right  to  equal  treatment  in  all  tha 
pertains  to  transportation  service  will  be  better  secured,  as  un 
questionably  it  would  be,  by  allowing  and  legalizing  association  o 
public  carriers,  our  legislative  policy  should  be  shaped  accord 
ingly.  So  far  as  railway  service  is  concerned,  the  practical  choic( 
lies  between  competition  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  inevitable  out 
come  of  discriminations  which  favor  the  few  at  the  ex})ense  of  th( 
many,  or  like  charges  for  like  service,  which  can  be  realized  onl; 
by  permitting  and  encouraging  co-operative  action  by  rival  roads 
The  power  to  compete  is  the  power  to  discriminate,  and  it  is  sim 
ply  out  of  the  question  to  have  at  once  thj  absence  of  discrimina 
tion  and  the  presence  of  competition. 

For  these  reasons  T  regard  as  fundamental  and  of  tlie  grrates 
practical  importance  the  .distincti(m  I  have  endeavored  to  draw 
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rnited  Stat««  roiisus  oflife. 

Before  beginning  an  examination  of  the  nature  and  results  o 
railway  combinations  it  is  desira])le  to  consider  some  of  the  fact 
that  dilTerentiate  combinations  in  transportation  from  combina 
tions  in  manufactures  and  trade. 

First  in  point  of  time:  A  strong  tendency  toward  the  com})i 
nation  of  originally  separate  corporations  ha^  cliaraotorized  \h 
railway  industry  during  its  entire  history:  in  manufacturos  an( 
in  trade  such  combinations  wore  i>ractically  unknown  prior  t( 
1870. 

Again,  one  of  the  methods  of  railway  combination,  former!; 
most  effective — I  allude  to  the  practice  popularly  known  as  "pool 
ing" — has  been  illegal,  so  far  as  interstate  tranic  is  concerned 
since  1887,  and  even  agrecTnents  to  maintain  rea-onable  rate 
were  forbidden  by  the  anti-trust  law  of  l.^Oo  which  does  no 
appear  to  have  been  applied  successfully  to  any  otlier  industry 
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The  years  subsequent  to  ISSt  have  witnessed  a  stronger  move- 
ment toward  the  consolidation  of  manufacturing  and  trading 
establishments  than  was  ever  previously  known. 

Furtlior,  combinations  among  railways  can  directly  affect 
rates  on  but  a  portion  of  the  transportation  furnished  to  tlie  pub- 
lic, for  there  are  comparatively  few  points  served  by  more  than  a 
single  railway  and  a  large  portion  of  the  aggregate  traffic  must 
travei*se  a  particular  route  or  it  cannot  be  moved ;  manufacturing 
and  trading  combinations,  if  they  alfect  prices  at  all,  must  affect 
those  on  the  entire  output  of  the  establishments  combined. 

Railway  combination  has  assumed  three  distinct  forms.  The 
first  involves  the  actual  merger  of  several  properties  through  cor- 
porate consolidation  or  practically  perpetual  leases.  Xearly 
every  groat  railway  intlie  country  is  a  result  of  tliis  process.  The 
line  of  the  New  York  Central  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  is  formed 
of  ton  originally  separate  roads,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  railroad,  which  terminates  in  this  city,  operates  lines  that 
were  forinorly  the  pro})erty  of  more  tlian  one  hundred  distinct 
corporations.  Such  consolidations  have  been  welcomed  by  the 
wiser  section  of  the  public,  for  tliey  have  improved  the  service 
and  los>ened  the  cost  and  diiriculty  of  travel  and  of  moving 
freight. 

Another  form  of  combination  is  ofTected  l)y  the  purchase  of 
the  control  of  separate  corporations  in  a  common  interest.  Com- 
binations of  this  charaotor  do  not  affect  the  corporate  organiza- 
tions which  remain  legally  sei)arat(?,  and  they  may  be  brouglit 
about  without  publicity.  Tniil  recently  the  only  connection 
among  the  lines  composing  the  groat  Yanderhilt  system  was  of 
this  character  and  at  present  mo?t  of  the  linos  in  that  system  are 
held  in  this  manner.  The  svslem  controlled  l)y  the  bank- 
ing establishment  which  is  headed  by  ^Ir.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan has  no  other  connection  and  probably  very  few  individuals 
outside  of  the  firm  know  exactly  what  properties  comnose  the 
system. 

The  third  form  of  combination  is  by  agreements  between  cor- 
poratif)ns  which  remain  logally  se]):irate  and  continue  to  exercise 
most  of  their  functions  independently.  Such  agreements  may 
l)rovide  for  through  tickets,  tlio  forwarding  of  bairgngo,  through 
iDilling  of  fniight,  interchange  of  oars,  and  many  otlier  incidents 
of"  modern  methods  of  o])oration  Ihat  are  essential  to  the  eflicient 
organization  of  transportation.  Without  tlieni  the  production  (.)f 
utilities  of  ]>l:ico  would  bo  much  more  difllcult  and  costly  and 
territorial  division  of  labor,  which  permits  the  assignment  to 
each  locality  of  tlie  particular  industrial  function  to  which  it  is 


best  adapted  by  natural  resources,  climate,  and  location,  could 
not  exist  in  its  present  state  of  development. 

Another  form  of  combination  by  a^eemonts  among  otherwise 
independent  railway  corporations  has  probably  furnished  the 
occasion  for  more  debate  and  has  been  less  understood  by  the  gen- 
eral public  than  any  other  incident  of  railway  development — I 
refer  to  agreements  concern ing  the  rates  to  be  charged  on  traffic 
for  which  two  or  more  routes  are  available. 

As  soon  as  the  railway  system  of  the  TTnited  States  had 
reached  the  point  of  development  at  which  the  same  localities 
wore  connected  by  rival  and  competing  lines,  some  peculiarities 
incidental  to  rate-making  began  to  attract  attention.  The  busi- 
ness of  railway  transportation  is  not  and  can  not  be  competitive, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  at  more  than  a  few  points  and  with  regard  to 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  agtrregate  traffic.  Railways  cannot  bo.  in 
many  instances  or  for  long  distances,  exactly  parallel.  At  points 
not  served  by  more  than  one  railway  or  possessing  facilities  for 
transportation  by  water  railway  business  is  from  its  nature  a 
monopoly.  The  business  of  such  points  can  often  be  made  to  pay 
the  entire  fixed  charges  and  a  larp^e  proportion  of  the  operating 
expenses  and  the  railway  is  loft  free  to  accept  traffic  at  the  com- 
peting points  at  rates  that  baroly  pay  train-expenses.  In  the 
absence  of  exj)ress  or  tacit  a.irreements  concerning  such  chnrires 
this  result  was  found  to  occur  very  frequently.  It  involved  dis- 
criminations, apparently  unjust,  a^rainst  traffic  from  and  to  local 
points  which  artificially  accentuated  tho  tendency  toward  the  con- 
centration of  population  and  industry  at  large  cities. 

But  tho  ca^e  was  evon  worse  than  this.  Competition  in  this 
form  practically  placed  tho  rate-making  nowor  in  tho  hand>?  of  the 
most  reckless,  incapablf,  or  unsorumilon«j  officials  connectod  with 
any  line.  Such  an  official  could  force  rival  linos  to  meet  rates 
far  beh>w  tho  remunerative  point  or  to  witno*?  the  po^sjhly  por- 
manont  diversion  of  important  traffic  to  the  lines  of  their  com- 
potitor?.  Ho  conld  bankrupt  his  own  road  or  that  of  his  rivals 
and  at  the  same  time  profit  groatlv  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
securities  affected  in  tho  stock  rnarkot.  The  competition  of  rival 
routes  seeking  to  secure  the  same  traffic  there  ^'oro  produeod  unjust 
discrimination  in  rates,  artificiallv  stimulated  the  tendency 
toward  concentration  of  population  in  cities,  and  was  an  cfToctive 
and  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hand-^  of  railwav-^\Teckers. 
Few  have  failed  to  recognize  tho-o  fnets.  but  many  have  supposed 
that  such  competition  has  resulted  in  lower  railway  charces. 
An  arffument  in  favor  of  this  contention  can  bo  plausibly  sup- 
ported by  the  common  assumption,  that  too  frequently  passes 


undetected,  that  coincidence  of  time  and  place  prove  a  relation- 
ship as  between  cause  and  effect.  The  decline  in  railway  cliarges 
in  the  United  States  has  been  continuous  and  extensive.  The 
average  rate  \)vt  ton  of  freight  carried  one  mile,  measured  in  gold, 
has  declined  from  nearly  two  cents  in  1867  to  less  than  eight 
mills  in  1898,  the  last  year  covered  by  the  reports  of  the  statis- 
tician to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  price  of 
wheat  at  the  port  of  New  York  during  1867  would  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  but  2.84  bushels  of  wheat,  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  at  the  rates  of  that  year;  in  1897  the  price,  though  consid- 
erably lower  than  in  1867,  would  pay  for  moving  six  bushels.  In 
other  words,  the  clecline  in  the  railway  rate  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  was  twice  as  great  as  the  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat. 
The  decline  in  passenger  rates  from  1871  to  1898  amounts 
apparently  to  35  per  cent;  but,  unlike  that  in  freight  rates,  is 
not  susceptible  of  satisfactory  statistical  presentation.  The  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  service  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
statistical  method,  has  not,  however,  been  preserved.  The  dollar 
that  purchases  transportation  in  a  modern  train,  provided  with 
automatic  couj)lers  and  air  brakes,  traversing  at  sixty  miles  per 
hour,  a  tra(^k  composed  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  weighing  100 
pounds  to  the  yard,  and  guarded  by  block  signaling  apparatus, 
purchases  vastly  more  than  did  the  dollar  paid  for  personal 
transportation  a  few  decades  ago,  even  though  the  distance  trav- 
ersed be  but  little  greater  at  present.  The  ])ublic  has  preferred 
to  have  improved  accommodations  and  better  service  rather  than 
very  much  lower  charges  and,  as  usual  in  America,  has  had  its 
way.  The  same  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  that  has  given  the 
American  fanner  hi'^  toi»-l)uggy,  his  piano  in  the  parlor,  liis  Sun- 
day suit,  and  Brussels  car])et,  has  given  him  the  luxuri(ms  coaches 
and  well-ballasted  roadbeds,  the  safety  and  the  s])eed  of  modern 
passenger  service. 

But  has  the  competiiinn  of  rival  routes  jjrodnced  these  reduc- 
tions in  rales  and  inu»r()veinents  in  the  (piality  of  service?  I 
think  not. 

Such  competition  ha^;  caused  numerous  extravagant  expenses 
— it  ha«  made  railway  hn^iiK^ss  unnecessarily  e(»stly,  and  some 
one  musi  have  paid  the  bills.  Tict  us  examine  some  of  these 
ex])enses,  thonirh  it  is  not  en>y  to  secure  authentic  statist ie<.  and 
thosp  available  serve  to  sugirest,  only,  the  possible  ag.irregates. 
^I'he  Inter-tate  Commeree  Oonnnission  has  rei^orted  that  nine 
roads  paid  out  an  a^^greiiale  sum  of  more  than  one  million  dollars 
in  a  sin;rle  year  as  CDmmis-ion^  for  securing  competitive  passenger 
?ML^}nc><.  and  it  is  known  thai  t  much  as  $30.70  has  been  paid 


to  secure  a  single  second-class  passenger  from  tliis  city  to  San 
Francisco.  The  multitude  of  outside  agencies  and  traveling 
agents  maintained  solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  business  for 
their  respective  lines  that  might  otlieni'ise  traverse  those  of  their 
competitors  involves  an  expenditure  so  great,  even  during  periods 
of  comparative  harmony,  that  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to 
restrict  their  number  by  contract.  An  agreement  in  force  for  a 
considerable  time  limited  to  eight  the  number  of  agencies  that 
might  be  maintained  in  New  York  City  by  each  of  the  nine  roads 
competing  for  westward  bound  traffic  from  that  city.  As  it  is  a 
fact  of  ordinary  observation  that  such  agencies  always  cluster  in 
particular  regions  and  around  particular  corners,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  S3'stem  of  joint  agencies  would  afford  the  public  equal 
accommodation  at  lower  cost. 

During  the  periods  of  unbridled  competition,  popularly  known 
as  **rate  wars,"  eacli  participating  carrier  sends  its  freight  and 
passenger  agents  to  every  important  city  in  the  country  at  a  total 
expense  for  rents,  clerk  hire,  advertising,  etc.,  that  must  be 
enormous.  Four  roads  operating  westward  from  Chicago  are 
known  to  have  expended  $1,283,585  for  outside  agencies  and 
advertising  in  a  single  year,  during  which  rates  were  fairly  main- 
tained, while  during  an  equal  period  one  road  terminating  at  New 
York  City  expended  $871,291  for  similar  purposes. 

The  competition  of  long  circuitous  and  commercially  illegiti- 
mate routes  for  traffic  that  would  naturally  traverse  cheaper  and 
more  direct  lines  is  another  gross  extravagance  too  frequently 
observed.     The  president  of  an  important  line  has  said : 

"Illegitimate  business  is  always  the  pride  of  the  average 
traffic  manager.  To  secure  a  share  of  some  competitive  business 
not  naturally  or  fairly  belonging  to  a  carrying  line,  always  appears 
to  inspire  heroic  efforts  and  to  be  regarded  as  meriting  special 
commendation." 

Illustrations  are  numerous.  Between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul 
traffic  is  regularly  forwarded  over  a  route  practically  double  the 
kngtli  of  the  shortest;  from  this  city  to  New  York  there  are 
twenty-one  routes  varying  from  912  to  1,376  miles  in  length; 
f  roTu  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  beside  many  water  carriers,  there 
are  more  than  ninety  all-rail  routes,  one  of  which  involves  carry- 
ing the  freight  nearly  to  this  city.  As  an  example  of  the  waste 
o^  competitive  train  ser^'ice,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  to  the  bare 
statement  that  forty-four  trains  leave  this  city  every  day  for  New 
York  and  that  practically  similar  duplication  of  service  exists 
wherever  the  same  cities  are  connected  by  competing  railways. 

The   construction   of  unnecessary   lines   is   another  gross 
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extrnvrt^wir'o  involviTi;^  an  expenditure  from  the  store  of  energy 
avui];iljli'  U\t  tlit^  ^ritisL'artion  of  buinati  wants  that  produces 
g<i()d  i'L':>ult.  Tiie  WtvU  Shore,  the  Nickel-Plate^  and  many  other 
wliolly  suiK^rfluoiia  routes  will  occur  readily  to  any  one  as  illns- 
tmtioiis. 

If  Cf)jii])fl ilinn,  while  involving  these  wastes,  has  still  reduced 
railuny  rhnrjtr{>r,  tlu^^p.  extravagant  expenditures  must  have  been 
iin^t  Uy  hwvAur^  in  riiiiway  property.  If  this  were  the  ca^e 
wifuld  \i  linve  Keen  po^f^ible  to  secure  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
ra]>iil  ilovi'lojnneiit  of  the  American  railway  system,  for  the  uew 
con^tnution  tliat  ha.s  gone  on  during  the  years  subsequent  to 
1870? 

But  the  argu  infants  are  by  no  me^ns  all  of  a  negative  character. 
The  ilecMne  in  rates  ha.^  affected  those  from  and  to  points  served 
In-  ^\Tiir]e  f-arrier.-^  a?  WfOl  as  tho«e  served  by  one  or  more.  There 
i^  no  i]ii|Hirt?mt  point  and  no  article  of  traffic  that  moves  in  con- 
sirlemldo  voIuitK'  tliat  luis  not  felt  the  effects  of  reduced  charges, 

A  Itttlt?  tlisniirht  will  suggest  ftcause  that  may  have  produced 
tlic  drt'lifU';  in  spite  of,  though  somewhat  hindered  by,  the  wastes 
just  (ii^cii^sed. 

For  ]nrk  of  n  b('it(M*  ]ilirn-e  tlii?  ean?e  may  be  designated  a^ 
tlie  C'omjM^tition  ninoiio'  prodiu'ors  for  the  j)rivilege  of  selling  in 
tlio  (loarr'st  Tiiiirkris  and  that  of  eonsuniors  for  the  privile.ire  of 
jHij-eliasiiii!;  in  tlie  (■]i('a})('st  markets.  T\u>  needs  to  be  qualified 
by'i]i(^  siiL::z<\-li(>n  that  railways  iiiust  be  coTisidered  as  j^roducers 
for  the  r(';i«)n  tlint  tlie  ]»rodiictive  proeess  eannot  be  regarded  as 
eonijih'tc,  in  eoniK'etioo  with  a  ]iartieul;ir  artiele,  until  that  article 
is  availahh'  f<^v  eonsiiinpt ion.  In  more  technieal  words,  that  are 
]iowc\('i"  perfect  I  \'  clear  in  tlieir  meaning,  prodnetion  consists  of 
tlie  creation  r.f'  militie-  of  plaee  a-  well  as  of  utilities  of  form. 

nail\\;iv-,  therefore,  are  partners  in  the  jirodnction  of  the 
commodities^  tliat  t1iey  carry,  l^irtners  witli  wliom?  The  answer 
i<  with  ever\'  senai-ate  prodncfive  e^talilishment,  farm,  or  factory, 
work'sjiop  or  mine  that  exists  alonii  their  lines  and  furnishes 
tradic  for  tluMr  ti'ain-.  Eacji  railway  form^  in  elTeet  a  sejvarate 
c(.nd>in;ition  (the  ^\'ord  condnnation  is  here  used  in  n  clearly 
innr^ciiims  sen^e)  with  cmcIi  ^<M>;ii-ate  ])rodnctive  establishment 
aT}d.  as  eiilier  phice  or  form  ntilitie-^  tniirht  be  useless  without  the 
other,  tlie.c  cMiidiniation.^  nre  e-sential  to  the  completion  of  the 
])rodiicti\e  Droee--.  (Miviou-lv.  aipv  railway  may  ]v,irticipate  in 
m;ir'v  -nch  co!id»i]iat  ion-  which  orodneo  i]](^  same  article.  These 
comhin;it io]K  mnv  coinprf.'  MviH^rKf  themselves  and  as  most  pro- 
diicer^  of  forin  utilities  linve  a  dc'finile  co^l  of  pnvhiction  per  unit 
of  product  \\liile  most  of  tfie  co^ts  of  producing  transportation 
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cannot  be  assigned  to  particular  services  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foTce  railways  to  assume  the  greater  shares  in  the  sacrifices  which 
such  competition  involves.  There  is  no  other  possihle  explana- 
tion of  the  decline  in  rates  that  will  account  for  the  fact  that 
while  railway  mileage  is  now  three  times  as  great  as  in  1871  the 
aggregate  amount  of  dividends  paid  on  railway  stock  has  been 
lower  during  every  year  of  the  present  decade  than  it  was  in  that 
year. 

The  student  who  will  carefully  and  impartially  investigate  the 
circumstances  attending  the  decline  in  railway  charges,  its  rela- 
tion to  prices  and  cost  of  production,  its  effect  on  the  competi- 
tion among  the  producers  of  form  utilities,  and  \U  consequences 
as  expressed  in  rates  of  interest  and  dividends,  will  find  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  competition  of  railways  as  partners  in  the  busi- 
ness of  production  is  always  powerful  enough  to  force  railway 
rates  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  revenue  derived  from  them 
will  pay  operating  expenses,  under  whatever  methods  of  opera- 
tion are  for  the  time  being  in  force,  and  afford  the  lowest  return 
io  the  capital  invested  which  in  a  develoniner  country  will  induce 
capitalists  to  provide  the  additional  facilities  from  time  to  time 
ronuired  and  to  maintain  those  existing  in  a  state  of  satisfactory 
efficiency. 

The  foregoing  analysis  shows  that  the  substi'tiiti'on  of  effective 
agreements  in  regard  to  rates  for* the  com'petition  of  rival  routes 
prevents  unjust  discriminations  in  charges,  and  permits  econo- 
mies in  operation  whit»h  inevitablv  accnie  in  the  form  of  reduced 
rates  to  the  benefit  of  shippers  and  travelers. 

T  say  *^ effective  agreements'^  for  exnerience  ha«»  shown  that 
such  arrangements  are  frequentlv  of  little  use.  How  can  such 
agreements  be  made  effective?  The  history  of  American  railwav 
practice  affords  a  ready  answer.  To  give  effectivpnoss  to  such 
arrangements  has  been  the  aim  of  nearly  every  practical  railway 
manager  since,  at  least,  the  year  1870,  but  no  scheme  ever  devised 
has  been  even  moderately  successful  unless  it  has  provided  for  the 
distribution  of  traffic  between  points  connected  by  two  or  more 
routes  in  shares  fixed  in  the  agrepment  or  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  its  terms.  Popular  will  has  attached  to  such  arrange- 
ments the  name  "pool,"  and  though  it  is  in  manv  respects  inac- 
curate and  misleadingr,  not  much  can  be  gnined  by  nunrrelins: 
with  an  accented  de^si^ati'on.  We  shall  not  be  terrified  bv  the 
name  for  we  have  discovered  that  the  thinsr  to  which  it  refers  is 
nothing  more  than  a  device  for  sriving  effect  to  aereements  which 
are  in  themselves  wise  and  beneficial,  which  tend  to  secure  justice 
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in  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  transportation  and  also  to  reduce 
its  aggregate. 

Those  who  are  only  superficially  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  railway  administration  in  the  United  States  will  inquire  how 
it  happened  that  so  beneficent  a  practice  was  prohibited  by  con- 
gressional enactment.  The  interstate  commerce  law  was  intended 
to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  in  railway  charges,  yet  it  was 
weighted  down  and  some  of  its  most  salutary  features  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  anti-pooling  clause  which  is  in  irreconcible  con- 
flict with  every  other  substantial  provision  that  it  contains.  The 
^^power  to  compete/^  in  the  words  of  the  statesmanlike  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  is  an  honored  member 
of  this  conference,  ^^is  the  power  to  discriminate.'^  Why,  then, 
did  Congress  attempt  to  perpetuate  competition  while  endeavor- 
ing to  prevent  its  natural  results?  One  might  answer,  not  incor- 
rectly, that  this  action  was  in  obedience  to  a  ^"Texas  idea'^  not 
unlike  that  which  refuses  here  to  consider  the  nature  and  conse- 
quence of  industrial  combinations  while  vehemently  demanding 
their  statutory  condemnation  and  prohibition,  for  the  anti-pool- 
ing clause  was  actually  forced  into  the  interstate  commerce  law 
by  a  faction  led  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
from  the  state  of  Texas  and  against  the  judgment  of  the  most 
enlightened  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress;  the  alternative 
presented  being  the  defeat  of  the  measure  under  consideration 
and  the  indefinite  postponement  of  all  regulative  legislation. 

When  the  committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Senate  conducted  the  exhaustive  investigation  which  pre- 
ceded the  passage  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  pooling  had 
been  an  important  feature  of  American  railway  practice  for  at 
least  fifteen  years.  Yet  objections  to  the  system  are  infrequently 
found  among  the  large  number  of  opinions  gathered  in  the  public 
hearings  and  explicit  expressions  of  approval  are  numerous. 
Students  of  transportation  and  public  officers  charged  with  the 
duty  of  studjring  railway  methods  had  previously  declared  in 
favor  of  agreements  for  the  division  of  traffic.  A  member  of  this 
conference.  Dr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  who  was  for  many  years  at 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department,  declared  in  the  course  of  an  official  report  pub- 
lished in  1879  that  railway  pooling  was  then  favored  by  the  gen- 
eral public  because  it  had  proved  to  be  the  means  of  "arrestins: 
discriminations'^  and  the  Iowa  Railroad  Commission  in  its  report 
for  1878  expressed  the  same  opinion  by  declaring  that  it  consid- 
ered "the  pool  as  the  only  agency  that  can  compel  the  through 
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traffic  to  bear,  as  it  should,  its  proportion  of  the  interest  on  the 
cost  and  expenses  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  roads." 

Whatever  -public  condemnation  the  pooling  system  received 
aside  from  that  inspired  by  the  irresponsible  utterances  of  dema- 
gogues, who  found  attacks  upon  railway  corporations,  just  as 
their  prototypes  a  few  decades  earlier  had  found  the  enthusiasm 
for  railway  construction,  an  easy  and  convenient  means  of  attain- 
ing oflSce,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  those  arrangements  were  never 
permanent  and  in  consequence  never  wholly  eradicated  the  evils 
they  were  intended  to  correct. 

Indeed  at  almost  the  same  time  that  the  officials  referred  to 
gave  their  approval  of  the  pooling  system,  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  the 
originator,  organizer,  and  official  head  of  the  most  complete  pool- 
ing association  ever  established,  was  complaining  of  their  lack  of 
permanence  and  stability  and  urging  the  necessity  of  legislation 
that  would  give  them  legal  sanction  and  effect. 

In  fact  all  railway  pools  in  the  United  States  were  extra-legal 
arrangements  dependent  for  their  execution  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  parties,  upon  the  violation  of  which  none  of  them  would 
venture  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  redress.  So  lacking  were 
these  arrangements  in  the  necessary  cohesive  qualities  that  each 
railway  considered  their  abrogation  an  inevitable  incident,  pend- 
ing which  constant  vigilance  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  day 
of  dissolution  should  not  find  it  an  unready  or  tardy  contestant  in 
the  struggle  for  traffic.  The  period  during  which  a  pooling  con- 
tract was  in  force  was  consequently  one  of  armed  neutrality,  and, 
as  in  many  cases  between  nations,  that  relation  was  regularly  dis- 
turbed by  the  depredations  of  irresponsible  members  of  the  rival 
forces.  As  the  apportionment  of  business  in  any  pool  which 
should  follow  a  period  of  warfare  would  probably  be  based  upon 
the  proportion  offered  (if  a  tonnage  pool)  or  carried  (if  a  money 
pool)  prior  to  the  disriiption  of  such  an  agreement,  there  was  a 
strong  incentive  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  gain 
traffic  by  its  violation  which  promised  immunity  from  detection. 

Thus  there  was  never  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  baneful 
practices  of  competition,  there  were  always  discriminations  in 
favor  of  competitive  traffic,  and  there  were  frequent  periods  dur- 
ing which  all  the  evils  of  unjust  discrimination  operated  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Nevertheless,  as  indicated  in  the  quotation  from 
the  Iowa  Railroad  Commission,  the  evils  of  excessive  competition 
were  in  some  degree  mitigated  and  the  pooling  arrangements, 
unstable  and  unsatisfactor}'  as  they  too  freqiiently  were,  indi- 
cated a  means  of  securing,  in  a  large  measure,  that  substantial 
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«  wiaii  tiiose  collect' 

1  ivais.     ^)ubse([uently  other  efforts  were  mad 
Ijictory  division  of  traflic  without  its  actual  tn 
!(•  the  otiier  after  consignment  and  withoi 
iiK.'thods  teclinicaJly  cluiract eristic  of  tonnagt 
Heal  failure  of  these  measures  is  generally  re< 
liiilway  patrons  now  agree  with  railway  ownei 
urging  a  modification  of  the  interstate  comnc 
]»LTmit  agreements  for  the  apportionment  of 
iluTcunder  to  be  conducted  under  the  supe 
authorities. 

This  change  has  been  recommended  by  sevei 
tirms  of  national  and  state  railway  commissionei 
r>(>ard  of  Trade,  by  a  Conference  of  representa 
tuide  and  other  commercial  organizations  of  the 
t  liis  country;  it  has  been  approved  by  members 
(  oinmerce  Commission  and  by  the  author  of  the 
(ion  of  the  present  law.    A  bill  embodying  it  ai 
^(  \  tral  very  desirable  amendments  to  the  interstt 
wliich  had  been  strongly  urged  by  the  Comm 
House  of  Eepresentatives  during  the  last  sessi 
thinl  Congress,  and  would  unquestionably  have 
I'll  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate  had  not 
l«  <ly  and  the  early  approach  of  the  end  of  the  e 
Willi  the  obstructive  tactics  of  a  numerically  ins 
ii  \ ,  made  it  impossible  to  secure  a  vote  upon  its  i 

It  should  be  observpfl  f>^'+  — '    ' 


Such  agreements  will  naturally  provide  for  a  definite  period  of 
operation,  with  possibly  continuance  thereafter  subject  to  notice 
of  the  intention  of  any  party  to  withdraw.  The  possibility  of 
unjust  personal  discriminations  will,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped, 
be  minimized  by  the  discontinuance  of  separate  soliciting  for 
traffic,  and  the  substitution  of  joint  for  independent  ticket  and 
freight  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  only  reasonable  to  assert  that  the 
facts  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  a  natural  tendency  toward  combination  in  tbe  railway 
industry,  that  tbey  demonstrate  the  futility  and  the  fatuity  of 
legislation  intended  to  prevent  such  combinations,  and  establish 
beyond  controversy  the  advisability  of  restoring  the  pooling  privi- 
lege with  federal  supervision  and  legal  effect  and  sanction  added. 
It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  introduce  evidence,  as  would 
be  easily  practicable,  that  the  prohibition  rf  pooling — such  pro- 
hibition being  itself  a  restriction  upon  freedom  of  contract — arti- 
ficially stimulates  the  tendency  toward  other  forms  of  combina- 
tion. '  All  are  familiar  with  the  facts  which  amply  prove  this  to 
have  been  the  case  since  1887. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  relation  between  railway  combina- 
tions and  combinations  in  other  lines  of  industry.  Nearly  every 
one  who  has  addressed  this  conference  has  alluded  to  discrimina- 
tions in  railway  rates  as  one  of  the  causes  of  industrial  combina- 
tions and  perhaps  the  most  important  public  contribution  made 
by  this  body  will,  when  in  the  lapse  of  time  its  results  can  ade- 
quately be  summarized,  be  found  to  be  the  classification  of  com- 
binations with  regard  to  whether  they  are  the  result  of  superior 
efficiency  in  production,  whether  of  machinery  or  organization; 
or  of  special  privileges  at  the  hands  of  government  or  the  agents 
of  government. 

Whatever  may  be  held  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  first  class 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  combinations  that  are  dependent 
upon  special  favors  of  any  kind  are  harmful  in  the  extreme. 

Railway  corporations  are  agents  of  government  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  empowered  thereby  to  exercise  functions  usually  and 
properly  regarded  as  governmental.  If  these  agencies  unjustly 
discriminate  among  their  patrons  those  receiving  unfair  advan- 
tige  may  he  able  to  dominate  markets  and  destroy  competition. 
In  the  words  of  the  present  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  whose  clear  and  vigorou"?  English  is  always  quotable: 

"The  ultimate  effect  of  preferential  rates  is  to  concentrate 
the  commerce  of  the  country  in  a  few  hands.  The  favored 
shipper,  who  is  usually  the  large  shipper,  is  furnished  with  a 
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wcnpnn  ftgain^t  wliirh  skill,  energy  aTid  experience  are  alike 
una  vailing.  Wlim^  the  natural  advantages  of  capital  are  nug- 
iiientef]  liy  exi^inptiori^  from  charges  commonly  imposed  it  be- 
eomp?  powerful  onongh  to  force  all  rivals  from  the  field  " 

We  Imve  fmmd.  therefore,  in  nnjustly  discriminating  rate?  a 
prinifiry  caii?e  of  a  dangerous  and  harmful  industrial  growth. 
Wise  fifateeraft  will  i=cek  to  remove  the  cause.  Bnt  how?  Can 
this  be  a€f^oTTi|)li;^hed  l>y  making  it  a  felony  to  grant  special  mte^ 
51-  suggps^ted  by  the  great  orator  from  New  York  (Hon.  Bonrke 
Cnclirnn)  w]io  h^H  preceded  me  in  indicating  this  canse  of  indu%- 
tri;d  c  i^niliiTTaf  ion?  Apparently  not,  for  it  is  now  nearly  a  decade 
siiiec  til*'  interstate  commerce  law  was  &o  amended  as  h^  provide 
th<^  |>erKilty  <*(  imprisonment,  not  only  for  the  railway  official  who 
iTijikes*  Imt  for  tlie  .shipper  who  accepts  any  concession  from  the 
()jsf*n  puhli^hed  mtcs.  Xothinij  could  be  more  drastic,  yet  dis- 
crhiiinationEi  =0  aeeuniplished  have  heen  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
Ihe  nirhvay  sii nation  during  nearly  the  entire  subsequent  period, 
llic  exi^triire  of  the  evil  has  att4tiined  public  notoriety  and  its  mag- 
iiiiiHh>  bnp  Mlnnned  ;ind  nmnzofl  the  nation,  yet  no  prison  door  has 
(^vr-Y  npfned  til  rcroivf^  mi  iii'l{vif1i.n]l  ronvirte^!  of  vi^ ►biting  the 
slntnte. 

Tli(>-e  prnetiros  are  iu»t  roTitrnry  to  the  ethics  of  modern  husi- 
TU'ss;  .-oiling  or  })iiying  nt  hnvor  thnn  the  nsunl  prieos,  or  giving 
or  nr-popting  sjx'cial  rnto^  nre  not  rooognized  evidences  of  d<'prav- 
iiy,  tlie  incthods  oi  ninking  eonr-cs^ion?  are  easily  hidden,  and 
thoso  intore^ted  in  tluM'r  (Iclcction  are,  a-^  eompared  with  their 
hcncriciai-ies.  too  frequently  incxj^orioneed  ;ind  powerless. 

A  litlh^  while  ago  T  en(h'av(n'0(l  to  sliow  that  di-eriniination  is 
the  nalni-al  r<*-nlt  of  r'oinjx'tition  aninng  railways  seeking  tlie 
same  tralTie.  Theso  eonr-essions  are  not  voluntarily  granted  by 
railwav  olTieials,  hut  arc  wrunir  from  ihcun  through  fear  of  losing 
important  trafllr':  \]\o\  ai-c  izrudginglv  and  rcluotantly  given  to 
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ft  statute  that  in  its  present  shape  is  unenforceable.  To  prevent 
railway  discrimination,  to  destroy  many  of  that  evil  class  of  com- 
binations which  is  based  upon  illegitimate  advantages,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  restore  to  railway  corporations  under  federal  supervision, 
the  power  to  divide  competitive  business.  Then  the  possibility 
of  unjust  personal  discrimination  will,  it  may  reasonably  be 
hoped,  be  minimized  by  the  discontinuance  of  separate  soliciting 
for  traffic,  and  the  substitution  of  joint  for  independent  ticket 
agencies.  The  temporarily  divergent  interests  of  separate  bodies 
of  stock  and  bondholders  will  be  subordinated  to  the  general 
interest  of  all  the  carriers  in  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
railway  system  to  the  ends  for  which  it  exists,  and  the  latter  will 
constitute  a  powerful  agency  for  the  elimination  of  unjust  dis- 
criminations including  those  among  competing  localities  and 
communities.  Whenever  the  exact  proportion  of  competitive 
traffic  which  will  fall  to  each  particular  route  is  as  certain  as  that  it 
will  receive  all  of  the  non-competitive  traffic,  both  will  be  treated 
with  equity,  for  there  will  be  no  reason  for  favoring  localities 
served  by  more  than  one  railway.  The  selfish  interests  of  carriers 
will  then  make  powerfully  for  justice,  while  such  regulative 
instrumentalities  as  may  be  established  by  the  public,  will  have 
the  advantage  of  dealing  with  a  railway  system  that  has  become 
practically  unified.  Until  then  the  existence  of  unjust  discrimi- 
nations must  not  be  charged  against  railway  corporations  or 
railway  officials,  but  against  the  public  agencies,  legislative  or 
otherwise,  which  have  insisted  upon  the  continuance  of  the  un- 
economic, wasteful  and  socially  detrimental  form  of  railway 
comf)etition. 

PAUL  MORTON". 

(Third  Vioe-President  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R. 

Industrial  combinations  or  tnists  are  very  similar  to  other 
commercial  enterprises.  Some  will  fail,  others  will  succeed. 
Success  or  failure  depends,  first,  on  whether  they  are  constructed 
on  a  good  foundation,  or  whether  they  are  built  upon  sand  and 
inflated  with  wind  and  water.  Second,  whether  they  are  intelli- 
gently managed  or  not. 

In  most  instances,  the  efficient  men  are  being  retained  by  the 
tnists  which  have  been  recently  formed.  This  augurs  well. 
Upon  intelligent  management  depends  the  question  of  prices 
which  should  be  quite  reasonable  at  all  times.  No  citizen  denies 
the  right  of  the  manufacturer  or  producer  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  it  is  manifestly  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  community 
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at  large  that  the  nation's  commerce  should  make  a  fair  retiim  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  for  capital,  time,  brains  and  labor  employed. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  United  States  possesses 
great  advantages  over  most  other  countries  of  the  world.  We 
raise  our  own  food  products,  and  yet  have  much  to  spare  for  ex- 
port. There  is  no  such  fertility  of  soil  under  cultivation  in  the 
universe  as  that  found  from  the  Atlantic  coast  extending  west  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  addition  to  the  cheap  food  supply,  there  are  districts  here 
and  there  immensely  rich  in  coal,  timber,  oil,  natural  gas,  iron 
and  other  metals.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves,  which 
have  as  yet  been  barely  scratched,  are  gold,  silver,  lead  and  cop- 
per. "West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  California  with  its  wonder- 
ful climate  and  soil  that  is  capable  of  producing  anything  that 
Italy  does.  One  is  not  startled  at  the  wonderful  production  of 
this  Pacific  coast  state  until  it  is  learned  that  in  one  season  Cali- 
fornia has  shipped  15,000  car  loads  of  oranges,  over  10,000  cars 
of  deciduous  fruits,  5,000  oars  of  raisins,  and  6,000  cars  of  prunes. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  the  granary  of  the  globe,  and 
we  are  now  ambitious  to  become  the  factory  of  the  world.  The 
raw  material,  the  inventive  genius  and  the  business  ability  are 
here  and  it  seems  to  me  that  with  these  colossal  industrial  institu- 
tions the  opportunity  for  trade  expansion  is  to  be  grasped. 
Through  the  agency  of  these  much  condemned  combinations,  I 
believe  the  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world  will  be  much  more 
easily  and  quickly  secured,  and  by  their  operations  we  will  make 
such  rapid  strides  in  the  next  twenty  years  that  we  will  all  look 
back  and  wonder  why  the  wisdom  of  their  incubation  was  ever 
questioned. 

The  new  trusts  are  largely  organized  with  ample  working 
capital,  and  can  afford  to  employ  the  best  salesmen  to  explore  and 
capture  the  far-away  markets.  Small  firms  or  industries  cannot 
do  this.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  money  to  work  up  a  foreisrn 
trade.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  merchants  of  Mexico 
and  South  America  do  not  trade  here,  is  because  they  are  given 
twelve  months'  credit  or  longer  by  French,  Oerman  and  English 
traders.  It  will  be  an  ea«»y  matter  for  our  new  industrial  institu- 
tions to  meet  this  kind  of  competition,  but  private  industries  and 
corporations  could  not  do  so. 

Some  of  us  that  are  very  much  in  touch  with  the  railroads  are 
very  oamost  in  the  belief  that  the  railroad  service  of  the  country 
could  bo  very  much  im]>roved  and  cheapened,  provided  the  trans- 
portation lines  of  the  country  were  permitted  by  law  to  contract 
wjth  each  other  for  a  division  of  business. 
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It  is  without  doubt  the  aim  and  intention  of  all  those  in  favor 
of  or  opposed  to  railroad  pooling  that  there  should  be  no  preferen- 
tial rates  in  favor  of  large  shippers  as  against  small  ones;  that 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  in  transportation  charges  as 
between  individuals  or  communities  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
there  should  be  stability  in  freight  rates. 

I  contend  that  the  present  interstate  commerce  law,  which 
without  doubt  was  conceived  with  the  idea  of  no  discriminations 
of  any  character  to  any  one,  prevents  by  its  anti-pooling  clause, 
precisely  what  it  seeks  to  attain. 

The  transportation  of  the  country  is  a  public  service  and  a 
tax  upon  its  inhabitants.  None  escapes  from  it.  It  is  with  many 
indirect  and  invisible,  but  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  protec- 
tive tariff,  it  is  always  with  us.  This  tax  should  be  levied  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  should  neither  favor  the  largest  shipper  nor 
the  greatest  city.  The  small  shipper  and  infant  industry  and  the 
village  should  have  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  grow.  Even 
though  it  be  of  great  consequence  in  the  operation  of  a  railroad 
whether  it  handles  one  thousand  car  loads  of  freight  for  one  man, 
or  for  one  hundred  men,  it  is  the  inherent  right  of  the  small 
shipper  and  the  small  village  that  they  should  be  treated  with 
justice.  Certainly  the  railroads  can  better  serve  one  hundred 
customers  shipping  ten  cars  each  at  tariff  rates,  than  to  serve  the 
one  thousand  car  man  at  a  cut  rate.  There  should  be  no  injustice 
or  unreasonable  discrimination  in  rates. 

Distribution  is  the  handmaid  of  production,  and  the  greatest 
prosperity  will  come  from  the  most  perfect  stability  in  transporta- 
tion charges.  Rates  should  be  so  fairly  adjusted  as  between 
shippers  and  between  localities  as  to  work  no  injustice.  They 
ought  to  be  so  adjusted  that  the  small  shipper  in  the  small  town 
will  have  the  same  relative  right  and  opportunity  that  the  big 
shipper  in  a  metropolitan  city  possesses.  I  believe  the  price  of 
railroad  charges  should  be  as  unfluctuating  as  the  price  of  postage 
stamps.  How  would  a  Chicago  or  a  Kansas  City  merchant  feel  if 
his  New  York  competitors  were  buying  postage  stamps  at  a  lower 
price  than  he?  How  would  interior  merchants  take  it  if  it  was 
generally  understogd  that  business  houses  in  cities  located  on  the 
sea  coast  were  obtaining  lower  import  duties?  Would  they  not 
be  indignant  and  resent  such  a  condition  with  all  the  vigor  and 
energy  that  they  could  muster,  and  yet  the  price  of  postage  stamps 
and  the  import  duties  of  the  country  cut  a  very  small  figure  in 
the  commerce  of  our  country,  when  compared  with  its  transporta- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  railroads  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  com- 
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bine  under  propel*  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  I  think  tliat  this  is  more  desirable  and  will  bring 
more  prosperity  and  satisfaction  to  the  country  at  large  than 
unrestricted  competition.  Unrestricted  competition  is  sure  to 
lower  wages  and  beget  inferior  service. 

One-fifth  of  the  wealth  in  the  United  States  is  invested  in 
railroad  properties.  The  transportation  lines  are  the  greatest 
purchasing  power  in  existence.  Wien  they  are  doing  well  and 
freely  buying  goods  at  fair  prices,  the  country  is  prosperous 
Destroy  that  purchasing  power  by  unrestricted  competition  and 
you  at  the  same  time  strike  a  blow  to  the  industry  of  the  country 
that  will  stagger  it., 

There  have  already  been  great  consolidations  of  railroad 
'properties  in  this  country.  What  has  been  the  effect?  Are  wages 
any  lower,  or  rates  of  freight  any  higher?  Is  not  the  service 
rendered  the  highest  type  produced  in  the  world?  Statistics  will 
show  that  the  large  roads  of  the  country  pay  higher  wages  than 
the  small  ones  do,  and  they  generally  receive  less  pay  for  the 
services  rendered  than  the  small  ones  do. 

Eatos  of  transportation  in  the  United  States  are  much  lower 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  fact  is  playing  no  small 
part  in  the  position  that  this  country  is  now  assuming  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  The  true  interest  of  the  United  States  is  in 
pro})erly  protecting  its  transportation  lines,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  should  be  done  in  this  direction  is  to  enact  a  law  legalizing 
pooling.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  trusts  keeping  down  the 
young  man  without  capital,  it  being  claimed  that  under  these 
colossal  industrial  combinations,  the  poor  young  man  will  have 
no  opportunity  to  advance.  I  take  the  other  view  of  the  case. 
The  more  colossal  the  combination,  the  more  requirement  there 
is  for  brains  and  the  higher  the  compensation  that  is  offered  for 
it.  Big  railroads  and  large  combinations  of  industry  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  good  men.  It  is  often  claimed  that  eighty  men 
out  of  every  hundred  that  go  into  business  for  themselves  make 
failures  of  it.  If  this  is  true,  will  not* the  twenty  men  who  have 
succeeded  heretofore  be  in  much  greater  demand  as  executive 
officers  of  these  large  institutions  and  at  greater  remuneration 
than  heretofore?  Will  not  the  other  eighty  be  happier  in  finding 
employment  at  good  wages  where  they  do  not  have  to  risk  their 
capital?  I  do  not  think  that  any  radical  regulation  of  trusts  is 
necessary.  I  believe  that  when  securities  are  offered  for  sale  to 
the  public,  too  much  publicity  cannot  be  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  company  selling  the  securities,  although  people  who  buy  in- 
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dugtrial  or  other  stocks  without  careful  investigation  before  pur- 
chasing, are  not  entitled  to  much  sympathy. 

I  believe  that  trusts  will  regulate  themselves.  Any  attempt 
to  keep  prices  higher  than  they  ought  to  be  is  a  direct  bid  for 
competition,  and  capital  always  stands  ready  for  new  industries 
to  manufacture  products  which  can  be  sold  at  abnormally  high 
prices.  Many  of  those  who  have  tried  it,  say  they  like  nothing 
better  than  to  compete  with  a  combination  that  is  trying  to  get 
unreasonable  profits. 

Permit  the  railroads  to  pool  their  earnings  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other 
similar  body,  and  you  will  take  a  long  step  toward  doing  away 
with  preferential  rates  in  favor  of  a  select  few,  and  this  is  the 
one  reform  that  all  the  speakers  at  this  trust  conference  are  em- 
phatically united  in  sajring  is  an  evil  that  should  at  once  be 
stopped. 

BENJAMIN  B.  TUCKEE. 

Editor  New  York  Liberty. 

A  warm  reception  was  extended  to  Benjamin  E.  Tucker  of 
New  York,  who,  speaking  on  '^The  Attitude  of  Anarchism  To- 
ward Industrial  Combinations,"  said: 

Having  to  deal  very  briefly  with  the  problem  with  which  the 
so-called  trusts  confront  us,  I  go  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the 
subject,  taking  my  stand  on  these  propositions :  That  the  right 
to  co-operate  is  as  unquestionable  as  the  right  to  compete;  that 
the  right  to  compete  involves  the  right  to  refrain  from  competi- 
tion; that  co-operation  is  of  ten  a  method  of  competition,  and  that 
competition  is  always,  in  the  larger  view,  a  method  of  co-opera- 
tion ;  that  each  is  a  legitimate,  orderly,  non-invasive  exercise  of 
the  individual  will  under  the  social  law  of  equal  liberty;  and  that 
any  man  or  institution  attempting  to  prohibit  or  restrict  either, 
by  legislative  enactment  or  by  any  form  of  invasive  force,  is, 
in  so  far  as  such  man  or  institution  may  fairly  be  judged  by  such 
attempt,  an  enemy  of  liberty,  an  enemy  of  progress,  an  enemy  of 
society,  and  an  enemy  of  the  human  race. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  irrefutable  propositions,  the  trust, 
then,  like  every  other  industrial  combination  endeavoring  to  do 
collectively  nothing  but  what  each  member  of  the  combination 
rightfully  Wy  endeavor  to  do  individually,  is,  per  se,  an  unim- 
peachable institution.    To  assail  or  control  or  deny  this  form  of 
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co-operation  on  the  ground  that  it  is  itself  a  denial  of  competi- 
tion is  an  absurdity.  It  is  an  absurdity,  because  it  proves  too 
much.  The  trust  is  a  denial  of  competition  in  no  other  sense  than 
that  in  which  competition  itself  is  a  denial  of  competition.  The 
trust  denies  competition  only  by  producing  and  selling  more 
cheaply  than  those  outside  of  the  trust  can  produce  and  sell ;  but 
in  that  sense  every  successful  individual  competitor  also  denies 
competition.  And  if  the  trust  is  to  be  suppressed  for  such  denial 
of  competition,  then  the  very  competition  in  the  name  of  which 
the  tnist  is  to  be  suppressed  must  itself  be  suppressed  also.  I 
repeat:  the  argument  proves  too  much.  The  fact  is  that  there 
is  one  denial  of  competition  which  is  the  right  of  all,  and  that 
there  is  another  denial  of  competition  which  is  the  riffht  of  none. 
All  of  us,  whether  out  of  a  trust  or  in  it,  have  a  right  to  deny 
competition  by  competing,  but  none  of  us,  whether  in  a  trust 
or  out  of  it,  have  a  right  to  deny  competition  by  arbitrary  decree, 
by  interference  with  voluntary  effort,  by  forcible  suppression  of 
initiative. 

Again :  To  claim  that  the  trust  should  be  abolished  or  con- 
trolled because  the  great  resoiirces  and  consequent  power  of  en- 
durance which  it  acquires  by  combination  give  it  an  undue  ad- 
vantage, and  thereby  enable  it  to  crush  comnetition,  is  equally 
an  argument  that  proves  too  much.  If  John  D.  Rockefeller  were 
to  start' a  grocery  store  in  his  individual  capacity,  we  should  not 
think  of  suppressing  or  restricting  or  hampering  his  enterprise 
simply  because,  with  his  five  hundred  millions,  he  could  afford  to 
sell  groceries  at  less  than  cost  until  the  day  when  the  accumu- 
lated niins  of  all  other  grocery  stores  should  afford  him  a  sure 
foundation  for  a  profitable  business.  But,  if  Eockefeller's  pos- 
session of  i\ye  hundred  millions  is  jiot  a  erood  gronnd  for  the  sup- 
pression of  his  grocerv  store,  no  better  ground  is  the  control  of 
still  greater  wealth  for  the  suppression  of  his  oil  trust.  It  is 
true  that  these  vast  accumulations  under  one  control  are  abnormal 
and  dangerous,  but  the  reasons  for  them  lie  outside  of  and  behind 
and  beneath  all  tnists  and  industrial  combinations — ^reasons 
which  I  shall  come  to  presently, — reasons  which  are  all,  in  some 
form  or  other,  an  arbitrarv  denial  of  libertv:  and  but  for  these 
reasons,  but  for  these  denials  of  liberty,  John  D.  Eockefeller  never 
could  have  acquired  five  hundred  millions,  nor  would  anv  com- 
bination of  men  be  able  to  control  an  aggregation  of  wealth  that 
could  not  be  easily  and  successfully  met  by  some  other  combina- 
tion of  men. 

Again :  There  is  no  warrant  in  reason  for  derivincr  a  right  to 
cor^^^^  +nists  from  the  state  grant  of  corporate  privileges  under 
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which  they  are  organized.  In  the  first  place,  it  being  pure  usurpa- 
tion to  presume  to  endow  any  body  of  men  with  rights  and  ex- 
emptions that  are  not  theirs  already  under  the  social  law  of  equal 
liberty,  corporate  privileges  are  in  themselves  a  wrong;  and  one 
irrong  is  not  to  be  undone  by  attempting  to  oflEset  it  with  an- 
other. But,  even  admitting  the  justice  of  corporation  charters, 
the  avowed  purpose  in  granting  them  is  to  encourage  co-operation, 
and  thus  stimiilate  industrial  and  commercial  development  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community.  Now,  to  make  this  encouragement 
an  excuse  for  its  own  nullification  by  a  proportionate  restriction 
of  co-operation  would  be  to  add  one  more  to  those  interminable 
imitations  of  the  task  of  Sisyphus  for  which  that  stupid  institu- 
tion which  we  call  the  state  has  ever  been  notorious. 

Of  somewhat  the  same  nature,  but  rather  more  plausible  at 
first  blush,  is  the  proposition  to  cripple  the  trusts  by  stripping 
them  of  those  law-created  privileges  and  monopolies  which  are 
conferred,  not  upon  trusts  as  corporate  bodies,  but  upon  sundry 
individuals  and  interests,  ostensibly  for  protection  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  inventor,  but  really  for  purposes  of  plunder,  and  which 
most  trusts  acquire  in  the  process  of  merging  the  original  capitals 
of  their  constituent  members.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  tariffs,  pat- 
ents, and  copyrights.  Now,  tariffs,  patents,  and  copyrights  either 
have  their  foundations  in  justice,  or  they  have  not  their  founda- 
tions in  justice.  If  they  have  their  foundations  in  justice,  why 
should  men  guilty  of  nothing  but  a  legitimate  act  of  co-operation 
and  partnership  be  punished  therefor  by  having  their  just  rights 
taken  from  them?  If  they  have  not  their  foundations  in  justice, 
why  should  men  who  refrain  from  co-operation  be  left  in  posses- 
sion of  unjust  privileges  that  are  denied  to  men  who  co-operate? 
If  tariffs  are  unjust,  they  should  not  be  levied  at  all.  If  patents 
and  copyrights  are  unjust,  they  should  not  be  granted  to  any- 
one whomsoever.  But,  if  tariffs  and  patents  and  copyrights  are 
just,  they  should  be  levied  or  granted  in  the  interest  of  all  who 
are  entitled  to  their  benefits  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  motives  in 
which  these  privileges  have  their  origin,  and  to  make  such  levy 
or  grant  dependent  upon  any  foreign  motive,  such,  for  instance, 
a8  willingness  to  refrain  from  co-operation,  would  be  sheer  im- 
pertinence. 

Nevertheless,  at  this  point  in  the  hunt  for  the  solution  of  the 
trust  problem,  the  discerning  student  may  begin  to  realize  that 
he  is  hot  on  the  trail.  The  thought  arises  that  the  trusts,  instead 
of  growing  out  of  competition,  as  is  so  generally  supposed,  have 
been  made  possible  onlv  by  the  absence  of  competition,  only  by 
the  difficulty  of  competition,  only  by  the  obstacles  placed  in  the 


way  of  competition — only,  in  short,  by  those  arbitrary  limitations 
of  competition  which  we  find  in  those  law-created  privileges  and 
monopolies  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  and  in  one  or  two  others, 
less  direct,  but  still  more  far-reaching  and  deadly  in  their  de- 
structive influence  upon  enterprise.  And  it  is  witli  this  thought 
that  anarchism,  the  doctrine  that  in  all  matters  there  should  be 
the  greatest  amount  of  individual  liberty  compgitible  with  equality 
of  liberty,  approaches  the  case  in  hand,  and  offers  its  diagnosis 
and  its  remedy. 

The  first  and  great  fact  to  be  noted  in  the  case,  I  have  already 
hinted  at.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  trusts  owe  their  power  to  vast 
accumulation  and  concentration  of  wealth,  unmatched,  and,  un- 
der present  conditions,  unmatchable,  by  any  equal  accumulation 
of  wealth,  and  that  this  accumulation  has  been  effected  by  the 
combination  of  separate  accumulations  only  less  vast  and  in  them- 
selves already  gigantic,  each  of  which  owed  its  existence  to  one 
or  more  of  the  only  means  by  which  large  fortunes  can  be  rolled 
up,  interest,  rent,  and  monopolistic  profit.  But  for  interest,  rent, 
and  monopolistic  profit,  therefore,  trusts  would  be  impossible. 
Now,  what  causes  interest,  rent,  and  monopolistic  profit?  For 
all  three  there  is  but  one  cause — the  denial  of  liberty,  the  suppres- 
sion of  restriction  of  competition,  the  legal  creation  of  monop- 
olies. 

This  single  caiise,  however,  takes  various  shapes. 

Monopolistic  profit  is  due  to  that  denial  of  liberty  which 
takes  the  shape  of  patent,  copyright, -and  tariff  legislation,  patent 
and  copyright  laws  directly  forbidding  competition,  and  tariff 
laws  placing  competition  at  a  fatal  disadvantage. 

Rent  is  due  to  that  denial  of  liberty  which  takes  the  shape  of 
land  monopoly,  vesting  titles  to  land  in  individuals  and  associa- 
tions which  do  not  use  it,  and  thereby  compelling  the  non-o^vning 
users  to  pay  tribute  to  the  non-using  owners  as  a  condition  of 
admission  to  the  competitive  market. 

Interest  is  due  to  that  denial  of  liberty  which  takes  the  shape 
of  money  monopoly,  depriving  all  individuals  and  associations, 
save  such  as  hold  a  certain  kind  of  property,  of  the  right  to  issue 
promissory  notes  as  currency,  and  thereby  compelling  all  holders 
of  property,  other  than  the  kind  tluis  privileged,  as  well  as  all 
non-proprietors,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  liolders  of  the  privileged 
proy>erty  for  the  use  of  a  circulating  medium  and  instrument  of 
credit  wliich,  in  the  complex  stage  that  industry  and  commerce 
have  now  reached,  has  become  the  chief  essential  of  a  competitive 
market. 

Now^  anarchism,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  doctrine  that 
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in  all  matters  there  should  be  the  neatest  amount  of  individual 
liberty  compatible  with  equality  of  liberty,  finds  that  none  of 
these  denials  of  liberty  are  neccssar}'  to  the  maintenance  of  equal- 
ity of  liberty,  but  that  each  and  every  one  of  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  destructive  of  equality  of  liberty.  Therefore  it  declares 
them  unnecessary,  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  unjust,  and  demands 
their  immediate  cessation. 

Of.  these  four  monopolies — the  banking?  monopoly,  the  land 
monopoly,  the  tariff  monopoly,  and  the  patent  and  copyright 
monoy)oly — the  injustice  of  all  but  the  last-named  is  manifest 
even  to  a  child.  The  right  of  the  individual  to  buy  and  ?ell  with- 
out being  held  up  by  a  highwayman  whenever  he  crosses  an  im- 
aginary line  called  a  frontier:  the  right  of  the  individual  to  take 
jMissession  of  unoccupied  land  a?  freely  as  he  takes  possession 
of  unoccuy>ied  water  or  unoccupiiKl  air;  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  give  his  I.  0.  JJ.,  in  any  shape  whatsoever,  under  any 
guarantee  whatsoever,  or  under  no  guarantee  at  all,  to  anyone 
willing  to  accept  it  in  exchange  for  sometlnng  else — all  these 
rights  are  too  clear  for  argument,  and  anyone  presuming  to  dis- 
ymte  them  simply  declares  thereby  his  do>potio  and  imperialistic 
instincts. 

For  the  fourth  of  these  monopolies,  however, — the  patent  and 
copyright  monopoly— a  more  ])lausi])l(»  case  can  be  ]>resented,  for 
the  question  of  property  in  ideas  is  a  very  subtle  one.  The  de- 
fenders of  such  property  set  up  an  analogy  between  the  pro- 
duction of  material  things  and  the  production  of  abstractions, 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  declare  iluit  the  manufacturer  of  mental 
]iroducts,  no  less  than  the  manufacturer  of  material  products,  is 
a  laborer  worthy  of  his  biro.  So  far,  so  good.  But,  to  make  out 
their  case,  they  are  obliged  to  go  furl  her,  and  to  claim,  in  viola- 
tion of  their  own  analogy,  that  the  laborer  who  creates  mental 
]>roducts,  unlike  the  laborer  who  creates  material  ])rodupts,  is 
imtitled  to  exemption  from  competition.  Because  the  Lord,  in 
his  wisdom,  or  the  devil,  in  his  malice,  has  so  arranged  matters 
that  the  inventor  and  the  author  ]»roduce  naturally  at  a  disad- 
vantage, man,  in  his  miglit.  pro])oses  to  sn])ply  the  divine  or 
diabolic  deficiency  by  an  artificial  arrangement  that  shall  not 
only  destroy  this'  disadvan(:ige,  but  a^tuallv  give  tlie  inventor 
and  author  an  advantago  tliat  no  other  labon*r  enjoys — an  advan- 
tage, moreover,  which,  in  ]u-nctice.  gops,  not  to  Uie  invontor  and 
the  author,  but  to  the  promoter  and  the  pii])lisher  anrl  the  triist. 
Convincing  as  the  argument  for  properly  in  ideas  may  ^(^em 
at  first  hearing,  if  you  tliink  about  it  long  iMiough,  you  will  begin 
to  be  suspicious.  'The  fii-st  thing,  perhaps,  to  arouse  your  sus- 


picion,  will  be  the  fact  that  none  of  the  champions  of  such  prop- 
erty propose  the  punishment  of  those  who  violate  it,  contenting 
themselves  with  subjecting  the  offenders  to  the  risk  of  damage 
suits,  and  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  willing  that  even  the  risk  of 
suit  shall  disappear  when  the  proprietor  has  enjoyed  his  right 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Xow,  if,  as  the  French  writer, 
AlphonRe  Karr,  remarked,  property  in  ideas  is  a  property  like  any 
other  ])roperty,  then  its  violation,  like  the  violation  of  any  other 
property;  deserves  criminal  punishment,  and  its  life,  like' that 
of  any  other  ]iroperty,  should  be  secure  in  right  against  the  lapse 
of  time.  And,  this  not  being  claimed  by  the  upholders  of  prop- 
erty in  ideas,  the  suspicion  arises  that  such  a  lack  of  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  may  be  due  to  an  instinctive  feeling  that  they 
are  wrong. 

The  necessity  of  being  brief  prevents  me  from  examining  this 
phase  of  my  subject  in  detail.  Thoreforo  I  must  content  myself 
with  developing  a  single  consideration,  which,  I  hope,  will  prove 
suggestive. 

I  take  it  that,  if  it  were  pos<?ible,  and  if  it  had  always  been 
possible,  for  an  unlimited  number  of  individual  to  use  to  an 
unlimited  extent  and  in  an  unlimited  number  of  places,  the  same 
concrete  things  at  the  same  time,  there  never  would  have  been 
any  such  thing  as  the  institution  of  property.  Under  those  eir- 
cuni'^tanoes,  the  idea  of  property  would  never  have  entered  the 
hun'.an  mind,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  it  had,  would  have  been  sum- 
marily dismissed  as  too  gross  an  absurdity  to  be  seriously  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  TJad  it  been  possible  for  the  concrete  crea- 
tion or  adaptation  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  a  sinjile  individual 
to  bo  used  contemporaneouRly  by  all  individuals,  including  the 
creator  or  adapter,  the  realization,  or  impending  realization,  of 
this  possibility,  far  from  being  seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for  a  law 
to  prevent  the  use  of  this  concrete  thing  without  the  consent  of 
its  creator  or  adnj>ter,  and  far  from  being  guarded  against. as  an 
injury  to  one,  would  have  been  welcomod  as  a  blessing  to  all — 
in  short,  would  have  been  viewed  as  a  most  fortunate  element  in 
the  naiure  of  things.  The  raifinji  d'etre  of  property  is  found  in 
the  very  fart  that  there  is  no  such  possibility — in  the  fact  that 
it  is  iTn]>os-iblo  in  Ihe  nature  of  things  for  concrete  objects  to  be 
u^-'^1  in  difforent  place-  at  the  same  iime.  This  fact  existing,  no 
pers<)n  can  remove  from  another's  possession  and  take  to  his  own 
UMo  anoihfM*'s  conorete  creation  without  thereby  dq^riving  that 
other  of  nil  o])])oriunity  to  use  that  which  he  created,  and  for  this 
rf'pson  it  lu^came  socially  neres^ary,  since  successful  society  rests 
07  i/7dividnal  initiative,  to  protect  the  individual  creator  in  the 
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tJse  of  his  concrete  creations  by  forbidfling  others  to  use  them 
without  his  consent.  In  other  word;?,  it  l)ecaine  necessary  to  insti- 
tute projjerty  in  concrete  things. 

But  all  this  happened  so  Jon^^  ago  that  we  of  to-day  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  why  it  hap])ened.  In  faot.  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  property,  those  who 
effected  it  thoroughly  realized  and  understood  the  motive  of  their 
course.  Men  sometimes  do  l)y  instinct  and  without  analysis  that 
which  conforms  to  right  reason.  The  insti tutors  of  pro])erty  may 
have  been  governed  by  circumstaneos  inliering  in  the  nature  of 
things,  witlioiit  realizing  that,  had  tlie  nature  of  things  been  the 
opposite,  they  would  not  liave  instituted  ])rnperty.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  even  supposing  that  thoy  thorougldy  understood  their 
course,  we,  at  any  rate,  have  ]>retty  nearly  forgotten  their  under- 
standing. And  so  it  has  come  about  that  we  have  made  of  ])rop- 
erty  a  fetich;  that  we  consider  it  a  sacrod  thing;  that  we  have  set 
up  the  god  of  pro])«^rty  on  an  altar  as  an  object  of  idol-worship; 
and  that  most  of  us  are  not  only  doing  what  we  can  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  his  reign  within  tlie  proper  and  original  limits 
of  his  sovereignty,  but  also  are  mistakenly  end  flavoring  to  extend 
his  dominion  owt  things  and  under  oircumstanoes  Avhich,  in  their 
pivotal  characteristic,  are  ])reciselv  the  opposite  of  those  out  of 
which  his  ])ower  develo]iod. 

All  of  whiHi  is  to  say,,  in  liriefer  ('ompass,  that  from  the 
justice  and  social  necessity  of  proj)erty  in  concrete  things  we  have 
erroTieou-^ly  assumed  the  jintiee  and  sorinl  necessity  tjf  propc^rty 
in  abstract  things — that  is,  of  ]>ro]ierty  in  idens — with  the  result 
of  nullifying  to  a  large  and  lamentjible  extent  that  fortunate  ele- 
ment in  the  nature  of  things,  in  this  case  not  hypolheticnl,  but 
r«*al — namely,  the  immefisurably  fruitful  possibility  of  the  use 
of  abstract  things  by  any  nunib«T  of  in<lividuals  in  any  number 
of  places  at  procisely  the  same  lime,  without  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree impairing  lh(^  use  tlicrt/of  by  any  single  individual.  Thus 
wo  have  hastily  and  stuj«idly  jumped  to  the  ccmelu'^ion  that  y^rop- 
erly  in  concrete  things  logically  imjdics  proj'orty  in  abstract 
things,  whereas,  if  we  had  had  iho  care  and  the  koenness  to  ac- 
curately analyze,  wo  shonhl  have  f(uind  that  the  very  reas(»n  which 
dictates  the  advisability  of  proj.erty  in  romMvte  things  denies 
the  advisability  of  property  in  abstract  tilings.  We  see  here  a 
curious  instance  of  that  frequent  mental  phenomonon — the  pre- 
cise inversion  of  the  truth  by  a  superficial  view. 

Furthermore,  even  were  the  conditions  tlie  snme  in  both 
cases,  and  concrete  things  capable  of  use  by  diiferent  persons  in 
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(liffen^Tit  places  at  the  sutog  tiuie,  f*vcm  t!i<m,  T  isny,  the  iiiititTt- 
tion  n[  iiriJpL'ity  in  concrete  thiTJgB,  thuugh  under  thoM:  eomli- 
lions  mrtnill'^lly  ab?nrd,  would  l>ti  irifiuitdy  less  destnictKe  ol 
individual  opijortunitic^,  and  therefore  infinitdy  less  c1aQg€ra\i 
and  delniiientiil  to  huniaB  wolfiircj  than  is  the  institution  of  prap-1 
erty  in  abstract  things.  For  it  k  amy  to  st^tt  lliflt*  t?v**Ti  HhoajE!  vtfl 
acc't^pt  tliG  rather  Btarlling  hypothesis  tliat  a  ."^inglo  mr  of  corn  i«| 
continually  ond  pernnmentlj  congnmable,  or  rather  incoti^aina- 
ble,  by  an  indefinite  number  of  persons  seattfTud  over  tbu  giirfai^e . 
of  the  earthj  still  the  legal  institiation  of  property  in  coiinr<!ie 
things  thfit  would  securt^  to  the  sower  of  a  ^ain  of  com  the  ex-] 
elusive  Use  of  the  resultant  ear  wouH  not^  in  so  doing,  depriirfl 
other  persons  of  the  right  to  sow  other  f^rains  of  earn  and  becnnial 
exclusive  users  of  their  reBpoetive  harveiits;  wherni^  the  legdi 
inj?titution  of  property  in  abstract  thin^H  not  only  secures  to  the 
inventor,  say,  of  the  stenrn  engine^  the  exelusivc  nee  of  the  enginei 
whieli  he  artniilly  mnkes,  hut  at  the  same  time  deprives  all  othe^J 
peraonii  of  the  ri^hi  to  make  for  tliemselTes  other  engines  invali^^ 
ing  any  of  the  ^aine  idens.  Perpetual  property  In  i^eas,  then, 
wbicli  h  the  io^icrtl  outcome  of  any  theory  of  prnpcirty  in  nl)5traet 
things,  would,  had  it  l)eon  in  force  in  the  lifetime  of  James  Watt, 
have  made  liis  direct  lu'lis  the  owners  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
now  existing-  wealth  of  the  world ;  and,  liad  it  been  in  force  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  invimtor  of  the  Eoman  aly)habet,  nearly  all  the 
highly  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth  would  be  to-day  the  virtual 
slaves  of  that  inventor's  heirs,  which  is  but  another  way  of  say- 
ing that,  instead  of  becoming  highly  civilized,  they  would  have 
remnined  in  a  state  (d'  semi-barbarism.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
two  stntemenf^,  which  in  my  view  are  incontrovertible,  are  in 
themselves  siinicieni  to  condemn  property  in  ideas  forever. 

If,  then,  the  four  monopolies  to  wliich  T  have  referred  are  un- 
necessary denials  of  lil»erty.  and  therefore  unjust  denials  of  liber- 
ty, and  if  tliey  are  tlie  sustaining  cnu-Cr  of  interest,  rent,  and 
m(>no])oli--tic  ]>rorit.  and  if,  in  turn,  this  usurious  trinity 
is  the  cavise  of  all  vast  accunnilati(Uis  of  wealth — for  fur- 
ther ])roof  of  whicli  ]trt»p(tsiti«>iis  I  nnist.  because  of  the  limita- 
tion of  my  time,  v('U:t  y<ni  to  (lie  eeonnmic  writings  of  the  anarch- 
istic schnr»l — it  clearly  fnlh.ws  that  the  adequate  solution  of  the 
]UT)l)lem  with  which  the  trn>l-  confront  ih  is  to  be  found  only  in 
;Vl»oliti«ni  of  tlie-e  monopolies  and  the  coiHe<juent  guarantee  of 
perfectly  fi'cv  com  pet  li  ion. 

The  ni^.-t  x-rioii-  of  ilie-^e  four  monojiolies  is  uncpn-'stionably 
the  monev  m<»nopolv,  and  I  believe  that  ])erfect  freedom  in  finance 
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alone  would  wipe  out  nearly  all  the  trusts^  or  at  least  render  them 
harmless,  and  perhaps  helpful.  Mr.  Bryan  told  a  very  important 
truth  when  he  declared  that  the  destruction  of  the  money  trust 
would  at  the  same  time  kill  all  the  other  trusts.  Unhappily,  Mr. 
Bryan  does  not  propose  to  destroy  the  money  trust.  He  wishes 
simply  to  transform  it  from  a  gold  trust  into  a  gold  and  silver 
trust.  The  money  trust  cannot  l>e  destroyed  hy  the  remonetiza- 
tion  of  silver.  That  would  be  only  a  mitigation  of  the  monop- 
oly, not  the  abolishment  of  it.  It  can  be  abolished  only  by 
monetizing  all  wealth  that  has  a  market  value — that  is,  by  giv- 
ing to  all  wealth  the  right  of  reproi?entn1ion  by  currency,  and  to 
all  currency  the  right  to  circulate  wherever  it  can  on  its  own 
merits.  And  this  is  not  only  a  solution  of  the  tru.-st  question,  but 
the  first  step  that  sliould  bo  taken,  and  the  greatest  single  step 
that  can  be  taken,  in  economic  and  social  reform. 

I  have  tried,  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me,  to  state  con- 
cisely the  attitude  of  anarchism  toward  indu'tria]  combinations. 
It  discountenances  all  direct  attacks  on  them,  all  interference 
with  them,  all  anti-trust  legislation  whatsoever.  In  fact,  it  re- 
gards industrial  combinations  as  very  useful  whenever  they  spring 
into  existence  in  response  to  demand  created  in  a  healthy  social 
body.  If  at  present  they  are  baneful,  it  is  because  they  are  symp- 
toms of  a  social  disease  originally  cau-^ed  and  persistently  aggra- 
vated by  a  regimen  of  tyranny  and  quackery.  Anarchism  wants 
to  call  ofF  the  quacks,  and  give  liberty,  nature's  great  cure-all,  a 
chance  to  do  its  perfect  work. 

Free  access  to  the  world  of  matter,  abolishing  land  monopoly; 
free  access  to  the  world  of  mind,  abolishing  idea  monopoly;  free 
access  to  an  untaxed  and  un]>rivileir(»d  m-irki't.  abolishing  tariff 
monopoly  and  money  moTiojudy — secure  these  and  all  the  rest 
shall  be  added  \into  you.  For  liberty  is  the  remedy  of  every  social 
evil,  and  to  anarchy  the  world  mu«t  look  at  last  for  any  enduring 
guarantee  of  social  order. 

The  announcement  of  the  chairman  that  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  would  be  devoted  to  five-minute  talks  in  open  discus- 
sion of  the  day's  papers  was  met  wiih  calls  on  Governor  Pingree 
for  a  "speech."  After  several  minutes  of  applause,  the  governor 
stc]>ped  forward  and  said: 

"]\rost  of  you  know  where  T  stand  in  regard  to  tru-^ls,     I 

am  ojiposed  to  them;  nlway-  have  been.  1  elaim  it  is  a  cdw- 

ardly   way    of    doing   busin«'>s.      TT    you  eannot    do    business 
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without  being  in  a  trint,  1  liavenH  any  uae  for  yon.    Qet  oiit, 
will  bo  litTf?  this  evening,  and  I  havti  a  fihort  mper  I  will  \m 
plcfised  to  read  to  you,     I  waot  to  thank  you  for  this  iBviiatiti 
right  now," 

The  conference  took  a  recess  until  S  o'cloeV, 


EVENING  SESSION,   SEITEMBER   U. 

Third  Vice-Cli airman  Corliss  called  the  aee&ioB  to  order 
8:05  o'clock,  and  Secretary  Ea^Iey  read  the  nominatitins  fd 
membership  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  as  follows: 


Alabama.— Eyre  Damar. 
Aki/on^a. —  W,  C.  CanipbdU 
Akkan^as.— B.  J.  Brown, 
CAt.iroRNiA.— C  D.  Willard. 
Co  LOB  A  ijo.— Henry  V.  Johnson, 
DiiJTKTCT    OF    Columbia. — H.    T. 

Newconib. 
Delaware. — Henry  Allaway. 
Fi.ort[)A. — John  F.  Forbes. 
Idaho. — Jiiri$?e  Clapgett. 
Illinois.— W.  R.  Jewell. 
Indl\na. — A.  P.  Kent. 
Iowa. — Geo.  E.  Clark. 
Kansas.— W.  J.  Bailey. 
Kentucky.— P.  W.  Hardin. 
LourSLXNA. — W.  W.  Howe. 
Maine. — A.  E.  Rogers. 
Maryland. — Geo.    R.   Gaither.   Jr. 
MAs.^ACHusETTS.-T-John      Graham 

Bror^ks. 
Mk  >nGAN. — CYrus  G.  Luce. 
Minnesota. — W.  B.   Doucflas. 
Mississippi. — J.  W.  Ciitrer. 
Missoi-RT. — E.   C.   Crow. 
Montana. — H.  IT.  Swain. 


Nebraska.— E^ard  RosrwmterJ 
NEVADA.—Francis  G.  Newlatids. 
New     Hampshire.  —  Henry 

BJair. 
N^w    jEtts^Y,— Edwani    Qmnim 

Keasbey.  ^^^g 

Nfw  MF>:iro. — C,  J.  Gavm, 

New  York. — Albert  Shaw. 

North    Dakota. — Wm.    T.    Per- 
kins. 

Ohio. — I.  F.  Mack. 

Oregon. — E.  Hofer. 

Pennsylvania. — W.   P. 

South    Carolina. — A. 
man. 

South      Dakota.     — 
Knowles. 

Tennessee. — C.  E.  Snodgrass. 

Texas. — Cecil  Smith. 

l^TAH.— George  W.  Bartch. 

West  Virginia. — Geo.  W.  Atkin- 
son. 

Wisconsin. — John  Nagle. 

Wyoming. — J.  Dana  Adams. 


Potter. 
C.    Kauf- 

Freeman 


National  Association  of  Manufacturers. — Theodore  C.  Search, 
President. 

NoKTinvKSTFKN  TRAVELING  Men's  ASSOCIATION. — D.  K.  Clink,  Secretary 
and   Treasurer. 

American  Fkdi  ration  of  Lador.— Samuel  Gompers.  President. 

Brotiilrhoo!)  of  Railroad  Trainmen,— P.  H.  ^iorrissey.  Grand  Master. 

United  Garment  Workers  of  America. — Henry  White,  General  Secre- 
tary. 

Single  Tax  League  of  the  United  States,— Louis  F.  Post. 

Order  of  Rait.way  Conductors.— E.  E.  Clark.  Grand  Chief  Conductor. 

Bkothekhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. — W.  S.  Carter. 
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National  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry.— S.  H.  Ellis. 

Illinois  Commercial  Men's  Association.— R.  A.  Cavenaugh. 

New  England  Free  Trade  League.— Byron  W.  Holt. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.— John  H.  Gray. 

National  Allianc  e  Theatrical  Stage  Employes.- Lee  M.  Hart,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

National  Business  Men's  League. — ^John  W.  Ela. 

American  Anti-Trust  League.— M.  L.  Lockwood,  President 

Knights  of  Labor. — J.  G.  Schonfarber. 

United  States  Export  Association.— Francis  B.  Thurber,  President. 

CoMMERaAL  Travelers'  National  League. — P.  E.  Dowe,  President 

National  Grain  Growers'  Association. — S.  H.  Greeley. 

National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  of  America. — 
John  Hill,  Jr. 

National  Tax  League. — Lawson  Purdy. 

National  Socialists'  League. — Thomas  J.  Morgan. 

Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  Union  of  America. — M.  R.  Grady. 

Millers'  National  Association. — F.  H.  Magdeburg. 

Farmers'  National  Congress. — B.  F.  Clayton. 

Association  of  Western  Manufacturers. — Walter  Fieldhouse. 

American  Social  Science  Association. — C.  R.  Henderson. 

International  Typographical  Union. — Samuel  B.  Donnelly.  President. 

Tr.\vkung  Men's  Protective  Association. — M.  W.  Phalen.  President 

Ex-Officio. — Franklin  H.  Head.  President  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago. 
Ralph  M.  Easley,  Secretary  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago. 

A  motion  was  made  by  P.  E.  Dowe  of  New  York  that  the 
names  of  all  persons  who  had  be<-n  adniitt</d  to  the  floor  since 
the  organization  was  efTccted  be  stricken  from  the  rolls.  There 
was  no  second,  and  on  calls  for  the  re<riilar  order  of  business 
Chairman  Corliss  introduced  as  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening, 
Governor  Hazen  S.  Pingree  of  ^lichigan,  who  was  obliged  to  wait 
several  minutes  for  the  applause  to  subside  before  he  could  speak. 
His  subject  wa«, 

"The  Effect  of  Trusts  on  Our  National  Life  and  Citizenship": 
HAZEN  S.PIXGHEE. 

Governor  of  Miclii;ran. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  about  trusts,  scarcely  a  word  has 
been  written  or  spoken  from  the  standpoint  of  tlieir  effect  on 
society. 

In  this  busy,  rushing,  feverish  world,  e\orything  is  ruled  by 
the  commercial  spirit.  The  dollar  seems  to  be  tlie  standard  for 
measuring  all  things. 

In  gathering  material  for  the  use  of  this  conference,  the  Civic 


Pcdoration  of  Chicago  sent  out  circulars  containing  in  all  sixty- 
nine  questions.  These  inquiries  were  addressed  to  trusts,  whole- 
siile  dealers,  commercial  travelers'  organizations,  railroads,  labor 
associations,  contractors,  manufacturers,  economists,  linanciers, 
and  public  men. 

Only  one  of  these  sixty-nine  questions  related  in  any  way  to 
the  effect  of  trusts  upon  society.  1  do  not  call  attention  to  tliis 
in  order  to  criticise  the  Civic  Federation. 

I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  all  the  discussion 
of  trusts,  there  is  no  indication  that  any  thought  whatever  has 
been  given  to  their  effect  upon  our  national  life,  upon  our  citi- 
zenship, and  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  the  real  strength  of  our  republic. 

1  think  that  this  is  the  most  important  consideration  of  all. 
Everybody  has  been  asking  whether  more  money  can  be  made 
by  trusts  tlian  by  small  cori)orations  and  individuals — whether 
cost  of  production  will  be  increased  or  decreased — whether  in- 
vestors will  be  benefited  or  injured — w^hethcr  the  financial  system 
of  the  country  will  be  endangered — whether  we  can  better  com- 
pete for  the  world's  trade  with  large  coml)inations  or  trusts — 
whether  prices  will  be  raised  or  lowered — whether  men  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment — whether  wages  will  be  higher  or 
lower — whether  stricter  economy  can  be  enforced,  and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  tlie  only  idea  nowadays  seems  to  be  to  find 
out  how  business  or  commerce  will  be  affected  by  trusts.  Tlie 
"Almighty  Dollar''  is  the  sole  consideration. 

I  believe  that  all  these  things  are  minor  considei-ations.  I 
think  that  it  is  of  far  greater  impoi'tance  to  inquire  whether  the 
control  of  the  world's  trade,  or  anv  of  the  other  commercial  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  the  tru.-t,  an^  \vorth  the  price  we  pav  for 
them. 

Will  it  pay  us  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  nation  to  encourage 
trusts? 

Instead  of  discu>siTig  the  que^ti<m  from  the  standi j)oint  of 
commercial  gain,  let  us  view  it  a>^  patriots. 

I  believe  that  a  conference  of  this  kind  should  not  attempt 
to  judge  a  (jiu'>tion  so  important  to  our  national  welfare  as  this, 
by  the  selfish  standard  of  commercial  greed.  I  think  that  loftier 
motives  should  rule  us  in  iliis'div^cussion. 

The  conunen'ial  and  financial  aspects  of  the  tru-t  problem  are 
important.  1  helieve,  however,  that  there  are  considerations  more 
inqiortant  to  us  as  a  nation. 

In  this  republic  of  ours  we  are  fond  of  saying  that  there  are 
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no  classes.    In  fact,  we  boast  of  it    We  say  that  classes  belong 
to  monarchies,  not  to  republics. 

Nevertheless,  none  of  us  can  dispute  the  fact  that  our  society 
ii:  divided  into  classes,  and  well  de&ied  ones,  too.  They  are  not 
distinguished  by  differences  of  social  standing.  That  is,  we 
liiive  no  aristocratic  titles,  no  nobility. 

The  distinction  with  us  is  based  upon  wealth.  The  man  is 
rated  by  the  nroperty  he  owns.  Our  social  and  political  leaders 
aDd  speakers  aeny  this.  In  doing  so,  however,  they  ignore  actual 
conditions.  They  discuss  what  ought  to  be  under  our  form  of 
government — ^not  what  is. 

The  strength  of  our  republic  has  always  been  in  what  is  called 
our  middle  class.  This  is  made  up  of  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
middle  men,  retail  and  wholesale  merchants,  commercial  trav- 
elers and  business  men  generally.  It  would  be  little  short  of 
calamity  to  encourage  any  industrial  development  that  would 
affect  unfavorably  this  important  class  of  our  citizens. 

Close  to  them  as  a  strong  element  of  our  people  are  the  skilled 
mechanics  and  artisans.  They  are  the  sinew  and  strength  of  the 
nation. 

While  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  conducted  by  per- 
sons and  firms,  the  skilled  employee  has  held  close  and  sympa- 
tlietic  relations  with  his  employer. 

He  has  been  something  more  than  a  mere  machine.  He  has 
felt  the  stimulus  and  ambition  which  goes  witli  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. These  have  contributed  to  make  him  a  good  citizen. 
Take  away  that  stimulus  and  ambition,  and  we  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  our  citizenship.  Without  good  citzenship  our  national 
life  is  in  danger. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  vital  consideration  con- 
nected with  this  problem  of  the  trust  is  its  effect  upon  our  mid- 
dle class — the  independent,  individual  business  man  and  the 
skilled  artisan  and  mechanic. 

How  does  the  trust  affect  them?  It  is  admitted  by  the  apol- 
ogi^t  for  the  trust  that  it  makes  it  impossible  for  the  individual 
or  firm  to  do  business  on  a  small  scale. 

It  tends  to  concentrate  the  ownership  and  management  of  all 
linos  of  business  activity  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few.  No  one 
denies  this. 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  independent,  individual  busi- 
ness man,  must  enter  the  employment  of  the  trust.  Self-preserva- 
tion compels  it.    Duty  to  his  family  forces  him  to  it. 

He  becomes  an  employee  instead  of  an  employer.  His  trusted 
foremen  and  his  employees  must  follow  him. 
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They  have  been  in  close  and  daily  asaociatioa  with  him.    The 

new  order  of  things  compels  theoi  to  eeparate.  They  are  both  to 
become  a  part  of  a  vast  industrial  army  wiih  no  hope-*  and  no  as* 
pirations — a  daily  task  to  perform  and  no  personal  internist  i*nd 
perhaps  no  pride  in  the  success  of  their  work. 

Their  pemonal  identity  is  lost.  They  become  cogs  aod  little 
wheels  in  a  great  complicated  machine.  There  ii  no  peal  advance 
for  them. 

They  may  perhaps  become  larger  coga  or  brger  wheels,  b 
they  can  never  look  forward  to  a  life  of  biisinesa  f riHtdom. 

A  very  select  few  may  become  heads  of  tnisls,  but  such  oppoi^l 
tunities  will  be  rare  indeed.  They  will,  therefor*^,  he  entirely 
useless  as  incentives  to  the  ambition  of  the  army  of  those  em- 
ployed by  the  trust??.  Ab  a  result  of  the  ceas!*!ess  and  heartlesa 
grind  of  the  trusts,  in  t!ie  almost  insane  desire  to  coutrol  trade, 
ambition,  and  perhapjs  inventive  genius^  will  be  deadancHJ  and 
killed. 

The  middle  class  of  which  I  sipeak  will  lose  Uieir  aenae  of  inde-J 
pendence.  They  are  already  being  deprived  of  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity whicli  liai^  nuule  tins  nation  what  it  is.  It  i:^  cr|uality  <">f 
opportunity  which  liii:s  ati meted  to  thi;^  country  the  millions  of 
people  of  other  nations  who  have  helped  make  American  citizen- 
ship and  American  institutions  the  ^rreatest  and  best  in  the  worid. 

The  trust  is  tlierefore  the  forerunner,  or  rather  the  creator  of 
industrial  slavery. 

The  master  is  the  trust  manager  or  director.  It  is  his  duty  to 
serve  the  soulless  and  nameless  being  called  the  stockholder.  To 
the  latter  the  dividend  is  more  important  than  the  happiness  or 
prosperity  of  any  one. 

The  slave  is  the  former  merchant  and  business  man,  and  the 
artisan  and  mechanic,  who  once  cherished  tlie  hope  that  tliev 
might  sometime  reach  the  happy  position  of  independent  owner- 
ship of  a  business. 

Commercial  feudalism  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  trust.  The 
trust  manager  is  the  feudal  baron. 

These  may  perhaps  be  harsh  characterizations,  but  who  can 
deny  their  truth?  Honesty  to  ourselves  and  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try and  its  free  institutions  compel  us  to  face  and  recognize  the 
situation. 

We  cannot  be  true  to  our  republic  by  ignoring  these  things. 
We  cannot  bo  honest  to  the  i)Oople.  either  at  this  conference  or  in 
our  legislative  assemblies  by  confining  our  deliberations  to  the 
commercial  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  trust. 

It  is  better  to  be  forever  poor,  but  independent  and  happy  as 
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iDdividuals,  than  to  lay  the  foundations  for  industrial  tyranny 
and  slavery. 

Personal  liberty  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches. 

Equality  of  opportunity  to  all  men  is  better  than  the  control 
of  the  world's  trade. 

The  effect  of  the  trust  upon  our  national  life  and  our  citizen- 
ship will  not  be  sudden  perhaps.  It  will  rather  be  a  silent  and 
gradual  change.  It  may  not  be  observed,  at  once,  but  its  in- 
fluence will  nevertheless  be  felt. 

The  warning  with  which  the  history  of  the  decadence  and 
downfall  of  other  nations  furnishes  us  may  not  be  heeded  now. 
If  not,  we  may  pay  the  usual  penalty  of  slavery  to  commercial 
avarice  and  greed. 

Increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
but  if  the  people  are  to  be  degraded  to  industrial  slaves,  wealth 
under  such  conditions  is  a  curse. 

If  our  independent  and  intelligent  business  men  and  artisans 
are  to  be  crowded  out  of  existence  as  a  class  by  the  trust,  there  is 
no  remedy  too  drastic  for  the  trust. 

Some  may  think  it  is  too  early  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  of 
this  kind,  but  thp  time  to  cheek  an  evil  tondencv  is  when  it  first 
shows  itself. 

We  have  given  the  private  corporation  "too  much  rope.'* 
Some  say  give  it  more  rope  and  it  will  hang  itself.  In  other 
words  they  claim  that  the  trust  problem,  if  left  alone,  will  work 
out  its  own  soliftion. 

I  do  not  believe  in  snrh  a  ])o]icy.  There  is  too  much  at  stake. 
The  most  important  eloniont  of  our  citizenship  is  in  the  bal- 
ance. We  cannot  afford  to  can  the  strength  of  our  domocracy  in 
order  to  forward  an  experiment. 

T  favor  complete  and  prompt  annihilation  of  the  trust, — with 
due  regard  for  property  risrhts,  of  course. 

I  care  more  for  tho  independence  and  manliness  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  than  for  all  the  gold  or  silver  on  or  in  the  world.  It 
i.~  better  to  cherish  the  happiness  of  the  American  home  than  to 
control  the  commerce  of  the  globe. 

The  degrading  process  of  the  trust  means  much  to  the  future 
of  a  republic  founded  upon  democratic  principles.  A  democratic 
republic  cannot  sursive  the  disappearance  of  a  democratic  popu- 
lation. 
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CHARLES  F0S11EE. 

Speaking  on   'The   DesitabilitT  of  Trusts*"   er-Go?miior 

Charles  Foeter  of  Ohio  said: 

This  coiiferenc€j  so  unique  in  ita  coBcepMon,  responded  to  m 

universally,  resulting  in  a  gathering  of  clistingtiisihed  repre^en fa- 
il? t^s  of  M  the  states  of  the  nation^  attests  the  deep  concern  of  the 
people  in  the  subject^  which  we  ha^e  tolimtarily  consented  to  de- 
liberate upon. 

An  intelligent  and  imposing  body  of  tnen  are  here  assembled ; 
and  it  may  also  be  ^aid  that  no  economic  mbjeet  of  gaeh  far 
reaehin^^  iinportancf %  was  ever  before  deliberated  npon.  How  very 
ira portent  that  our  deliberations  should  eventnate  in  a  line  of 
suggestion  (we  can  only  adriee)  that  will,  when  sanctioned  by  law, 
conijerve  the  greatest  end  beat  inteiesta  of  the  greatest  country  on 
earth. 

We  are  considering  the  great  quegtion  of  the  combination  of 
capital  as  it  rplates  to.  nnd  eifects  M  of  the  interests  of  the  conn- 
try  great  and  small.  These  combinations  are  popularly  known  as 
trusts,  and  by  a  common  impulse,  the  whole  country  has  assumed 
the  position  of  antagonism  to  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  who  so  eloquently  entertained  us 
yesterday,  stated  that  his  state  had  no  industriij  development, 
that  they  sold  raw  material,  and  bought  their  supplies,  as  the 
reason  for  their  fierce  opposition  to  trusts. 

He  also  eloquently  portrayed  the  superiority  of  manhood  over 
money. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  the  Texas  people  had  sufficient  enterprise 
to  establish  industries,  to  consume  their  cotton,  wool  and  other 
raw  material,  their  manhood  would  not  deteriorate,  their  opposi- 
tion to  trusts  would  be  lo?s  vehement,  and  they  would  have  more 
money. 

The  evolution  in  business  from  the  individual  to  the  partner- 
ship, and  from  tlie  partnership  to  the  corporation  was  no  more 
natural  and  necessary  than  is  the  evolution  from  the  corporation 
to  the  trust.    T.et  us  look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face. 

Denounce  it  as  we  may,  it  has  come  to  stay.  Why?  Because 
the  gigantic  business  operations  of  the  present  and  future  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  it. 

Through  the  trust,  the  enormous  waste  that  is  entailed  upon 
business  operations  by  competition,  is  saved;  the  product  and  the 
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service  perfonned  is  cheapened.  Labor  will  have  the  better  op- 
portunity to  enhance  wages  and  shorten  the  hours  of  toil,  as  is  so 
signally  illustrated  in  the  railroad  service  of  the  country. 

Tlm)ugh  the  trust,  the  superior  inventive  genius  of  our  peo- 
ple (because  of  universal  education)  will  ha\e  improved  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  we  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
securing  the  markets  of  the  world  for  our  manufactured  products. 
For  this,  we  are  first  indebted  to  our  economic  policy  of  protection 
that  gave  the  incentive  to  an  ent^r})rising  people;  and  secondly, 
to  the  much  abused  trust.  With  a  settled  policy  in  relation  to 
them,  it  is  not  a  wild  prophecy  to  make  tlmt  in  the  near  future 
our  foreign  trade  will  be  largely  increased,  and  that  in  le?s  time 
than  many  of  us  imagine,  this  country  will  become  the  money 
center  of  the  world.  Not  only  ^y\\]  our  foreign  trade  be  greatly 
enhanced,  but  the  greater  coruuniptive  power  of  our  people  will 
largely  increase  our  home  business. 

The  enormous  increase  of  wealth  in  this  country  has  already 
lowered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  end  in  this  direction  has  not 
been  reached. 

When  the  trusts  shall  have  been  pro|)orly  safeguarded  ])y  law 
their  securities  will  furnish  a  means  of  safe  investment,  at  a  some- 
what higher  rate  of  interest  than  will  be  ])aid  by  tjovernnient, 
stiite,  or  municipal  bonds,  thus  affording  the  opportunity  for  in- 
vestment for  savings  banks  and  people  of  moderate  means. 

It  is  certain  that  the  amount  of  idle  money  in  the  hands  of  our 
peo])le  will  be  very  great.  IIow  valua])le,  then,  will  hi'  the  oppor- 
tunity to  safely  invest  it,  even  at  moderate  rates. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  t^ke  note  of  tlie  fact  tliat  the  history 
of  this  country  has  been  that  of  great  growth  territorially ;  of  great 
expansion,  if  you  please.  Up  to  the  present,  every  addition  to  our 
territory,  however  much  misguided  ])eople  have  o])posed  these 
additions,  has  proved  to  be  a  blessing  in  added  power,  glory  and 
manhood. 

So  now,  whether  the  ])resent  large  aecjuisitions  shall  prove  to 
be  blessings  (as  they  will  be,  even  greater  than  some  of  the  ac- 
quisitions of  the  paet)  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  by  an  energetic 
appreciation  of  the  new  conditions,  we  shall  add  greatly  to  our 
material  interests  without  any  deterioration  of  the  manhood  of 
our  people. 

The  isthmus  canal  is  certain  to  be  constructed,  and  then,  with 
naval  stations  at  Honolulu,  in  the  Ladrones.  and  in  the  Phili])- 
pines,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  the  trusts,  who  can  match  us  in 
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fi^ilities  tor  eanditctiDg  Om  mmmetm  with  sef«B  konlni  ^Sq 
ions,  or  mor^  of  pf^ople  mk  1^  otfaa^  nife  irf  tlM!  Puifie  w^mn 

Sevmrde  dit^am  tbst  cfae P*cifie d<di of  imr  ocmntr?  mm likxljj 
to  become  the  motrt  impcirUtit,  isaj  ptOT^  to  bt «  i^tMty. 

Hie  truiU  will  proTe  lo  be  ibt  great  mtkiicc  of  cnir  < 
in  eneee^ullj  cood  acting  tiiagrcKi  io^itttnei  thai  an  to  j 
the  great  It  enhanced  foreign  commcrot^  Uul  tlie  apfOf 
of  the  near  fat  tire  arn  ope&iiig  to  fij^ 

Usve  no  fe^ir  i^^i  ibe  tra&  vIO  teriotiilx  impo^  hi^jc  rlu 
people  in  the  price*  ihat  will  liMTt  to  be  pnid  f*»r  llutr  j 
The  germ§  of  death  are  in  tbem  ai^  tbatr  oolj  method  u^  yt^xr^ii 
an  early  demifie,  h  :<•  a^oid  eiloftifiii.  , 

It  may  be  a  debatable  questJofl  tB  to  vrhitber  the  Standard  < 
Company  has  been,  and  ii  a  bladog  to  the  ccitmtjj  or  nuL 
tain  it  isp  howeyer^  rhat  it  baa  derdopedes  mdtiftry  m  iptiici 
more  than  thirty  year?,  from  pricttoall?  tuithiiig»  to  an  atmn 
volunj*^  of  perhaps  more  than  $1^,000,000,  cf  vhidi  it  retail 
ahotit  $ii5j000,000  and  gives  $125,UDO,UQO  to  th*^  p^plt  t.f  ih 
country.     It  ha=  ^rrcally  ]fss«::nefl  the  cost  of  li<jht ;  it  i-  pavin.i: 
more  than  a  huridn.d  Miilllons  of  d<»llnrs  annually  for  oil  and  labor, 
and  pay-  labor  more  than  any  other  employee?  receive. 

It  has  added  more  than  one  thousand  millions  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  contributes  si.xtv  millions  a  year  to  our  credit 
in  its  exports. 

But  there  are  reasons  for  the  control  of  trusts  by  law.  Over- 
capitalizatiriu  must  he  guarded  aorainst. 

While  J  have  always  been,  and  am  yet,  a  thorough  believer  in 
the  protective  policy,  I  regard  the  appropriation  of  the  tariff  to 
enhance  tlie  })rice  of  any  product  of  tlie  country,  as  a  misuse  of 
the  j»urj)ose  intended.  When  any  tnist  shall  avail  itself  of  a  tax 
upon  imi)ort.s  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  product,  then  the  tax 
Hhould  he  modified  or  wholly  removed. 

A  bureau  o[  government,  or  a  board,  similar  to  the  interstate 
('()rni\\('vc('  commission,  should  he  estal)lishcd,  to  whom  all  trusts 
HJiall  apply  for  license,  after  being  incorporated,  and  to  whom 
reports  as  (whaii^iive  as  is  required  of  the  national  banks,  should 
be  made.  The  terms  of  the  license  sliould  not  be  illiberal,  but 
it  certainly  should  provide  against  ovorcapitalization. 

All  profits  beyond  G  prr  cent  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  government. 

As  prohal)ly  the  jiowfr  does  not  exist  in  Congress  to  make  the 
requirements  suggested,  it  -eeins  then,  that  it  is  the  plain  duty  of 
this  conferen'ee  to  recpiest  t'ongress  to  submit  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  giving  it  necessary  power,  not  only  to  control 


the  trusts,  but  as  the  suggestion  is  made  to  tax  their  profits,  also 
to  provide  for  an  income  tax. 

It  is  evident  now,  that  the  country  hereafter  must  rely  upon 
internal  taxation  for  revenue  to  support  the  government.  An 
income  tax  is  the  most  equitable  form  of  taxation  and  can  be  paid 
with  less  hardship  than  any  other.  It  is  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  exposes  the  secrets  of  business,  and  because  it  is  generally 
evaded.  If  the  return  is  honorably  made,  I  apprehend  there  will 
be  little  ground  for  this  objection. 

It  may  be  that  our  powers  do  not  give  us  jurisdiction  over  the 
latter  subject. 

If  this  view  should  be  taken,  then  let  us  appeal  to  the  wealthy 
people  of  the  country  to  take  it  up  and  move  for  its  adoption"  It 
is  certain  they  could  not  render  themselves  a  better  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  both  those  who  oppose,  and  those  who 
favor  trusts  are  in  accord  in  favoring  the  assertion  of  a  power 
strong  enough  to  either  destroy  or  regulate  them,  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  together  on  the  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  tJnited  States. 

I  apprehend  but  for  the  inherent  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
state  rights  by  our  Southern  friends  the  proposition  would  be 
readily  agreed  to.  It  is  evident  that  the  states  acting  independ- 
ently cannot  successfully  deal  with  this  great  question. 

As  the  country  expands  tlie  weakness  of  state  control  of  great 
questions  becomes  more  apparent,  and  the  need  of  the  use  of  fed- 
eral power  becomes  greater. 

The  law  of  this  countr)^  has  been  one  of  expansion  and  growth, 
and  I  may  appropriately  sny,  that  when  we  cease  to  grow  our  de- 
cline will  begin. 

I  believe  the  great  mission  designed  by  Providence  for  this 
country  has  only  begun :  that  it  ^vill  go  on  evangelizing  and  civ- 
ilizing the  world  until  all  lands  and  all  peoples  will  be  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  free  institutions. 

JEFFEESON  DAVIS. 

Attorney-General  of  Arkansas. 

Following  Mr.  Foster,  Attorney-General  Jefferson  Davis  of 
Arkansas  spoke  extemporaneously  on  "Arkansas  Anti-Trust 
I^aw,''  sajring: 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  land  that  lies  to  the  South,  it  is  with 
great  gratification  that  I  accepted  your  invitation  and  have  come 
here  from  the  Southland  to  give  you  my  ideas,  crude  as  they  are, 
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OD  the  subject  before  thii  eonreDtioiiy  one  tlmt  id  thiBateniog  to 
sap  the  very  Ufe  blood  of  our  American  institutioni. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  trepidation  th^t  1  enter  upon  thii  dm- 
cuiiBion,  and  1  waa  very  glad  indeed  wheo  I  iBCeited  notice  from 
your  secretary  that  this  meeting  gbould  not  \m  potltieaL  Hid  it 
been  othtrwiH?,  1  should  not  have  attended,  becuise  beyood  and 
above  all  thingB  else  I  hold  and  pride  my  democracy.  If  io  thi^ 
dlBCuefiion  I  should  unwittingly  say  anything  that  would  be  im- 
proper,  or  transcend  the  proprieties  of  thig  occaiion^  1  ask  tbftt 
you  attribute  it  to  my  zeal,  and  not  to  a  wiUful  d^ire  to  iiiMiige 
on  the  proprieties  of  this  convention. 

The  i5uhjectj  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  has  been  assigned  to 
me  is  *'The  Arkansas  I^aw  as  Applied  to  Trusts." 

Before  entering  upon  that  discussion^  ladies  and  genUeBieii, 
permit  me  to  say  thiit  I  am  surprised  at  some  of  the  senttments 
exj^reased  here  to-night  by  the  last  gentleman  who  has  taken 
his  seat  upon  the  platform.  He  tella  ua  that  trusts  have  come 
to  stay.  That  may  be  true — ^I  doubt  it  sincerely.  But  if  it  \mmM 
true,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  trusts  have  come  tn  stay,  and^ 
if  the  withering  blight  of  trusts  is  to  overshadow  our  fair  land, 
tbr*n  away  with  Anierican  liberty,  American  patriotism,  the  God 
of  the  American  people.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know — at  least 
the  le^al  fraternity  who  face  rae  in  this  convention — know  that 
any  conspiracy  to  control  prices — and  that  is  but  an  epitome  of 
trusts — is  a  crime  at  the  common  law,  and  that  wherever  the 
common  law  prevails  in  this  broad  land  of  ours,  under  that,  with- 
out federal  interference  and  without  any  legislation,  under  the 
common  law  alone,  the  crime  of  conspiracy  to  control  prices  may 
he  ])unished  criminally.  We  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  trust  is  hut  a  conspiracy  to  control  prices.  What  is  the  trust? 
You  have  had  it  differently  defined  during  the  sitting  of  this 
convention.  I  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  trust  is  but 
the  rifx'iicd  fruit  of  misused  tariff  legislation,  as  the  robbery  of 
the  peoj)lo  ui)on  the  silver  (|U('stion  was.  We  know,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  -  and  wliile  I  do  not  intend  to  invade  the  province 
of  polities,  and  while  1  never  in  my  life  prepared  a  speech  for 
any  convention,  perhaps  you  have  observed  that  ere  this — I  say 
to  you  [hat  a  tnist  is  Init  the  ri])cncd  fruit.  We  know,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  tliat  money  is  the  blood  of  commerce;  we  know,  like 
the  blood  that  flows  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  and  helps 
the  circulation,  money  sliould  flow  from  the  centers  to  the  ex- 
tremities and  hack  a.iT:ain,  to  help  the  circulating  commercial 
life.  Rut  we  know  tliat  hy  a  system  of  tariff  taxation,  by  repre- 
sentations, that  tlie  money  lins  flowed  from  the  extremities  to 
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the  centers,  and  has  not  returned  again,  but  it  has  been  congealed 
and  it  is  only  in  the  center.  Not  only  that,  but  the  money  of 
the  constitution,  the  money  of  the  people,  the  money  of  our 
fathers,  the  money  that  we  all  love  so  well,  not  by  law  but  by 
precedent,  has  been  taken  from  the  people,  and  it,  too,  has  con- 
gealed in  the  east  and  in  the  north,  and  with  this  great  mass 
of  wealth,  fellow-citizens,  you  know  full  well  that  men  are  at- 
tempting to-day,  with  this  great  mass  of  wealth  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  price  of  products,  and  the  trust  is  but  the  out- 
growth, but  the  ripened  fruit,  as  it  were,  the  outgrowth  of  these 
two  gigantic  evils — and  this  distinguished  gentleman  tells  us 
it  has  come  to  stay!  It  means  that  its  father  and  mother  came 
to  stay,  and  it  is  but  their  offspring,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Now  to  the  discussion  that  has  been  assigned  to  me.  Applause 
is  always  permissible  at  any  part  of  this  discussion,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  in  the  few  brief  moments  for  the  discussion  of  one  of 
the  best  laws,  I  think,  upon  the  statute  books  of  any  state  in  the 
Union,  I  find  in  the  few  moments  I  will  be  unable  to  go  over  the 
field  as  I  would  like,  and  point  out  to  you,  as  I  see  it,  one  of  the 
best  remedies  on  earth  to  destroy  the  thing  which  this  gentleman 
has  told  us  came  to  stay.  I  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  we  cannot  destroy  it  successfully  without  federal  interfer- 
ence and  state  legislation  in  hannonious  action.  We  do  not 
need  so  much  legislation.  It  is  not  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
government  that  in  my  brief  experience  as  attorney  of  one  of 
the  best  states  in  the  g^alaxy  of  states  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  here — it  is  true  we  raise  more  corn  and  cotton  and 
pretty  women  in  Arkansas  than  any  place  on  earth — it  is  not 
of  the  legislation  department  of  my  state  or  this  beautiful  South- 
land of  which  I  would  complain,  but  it  is  with  another  function 
of  government — it  is  with  tlie  judicial  department  of  this  great 
commonwealth  of  ours  that  I  would  complain  to  you  to-night. 
What!  they  say.  You  should  not  criticise  the  judiciary!  There 
isn't  a  man, fellow-citizens,  in  all  this  broad  land  of  ours  that  would 
pay  greater  tribute  to  the  honorable,  to  the  just,  the  upright 
and  conscientious  judge,  than  I.  But  do  you  reniomber,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  the  greatest  patri- 
ots this  country  has  ever  produced,  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
he  criticises  more  severely  than  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  land  of  ours,  and  do  you  re- 
member, ladies  and  gentlemen,  just  a  short  time  ago,  in  the 
income-tax  decision  to  whicli  my  distinguished  friend  referred  so 
learnedly,  that  Justice  Harlan  criticises  more  severely  than  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  do  the  most  infamous  decision  that  has  ever 
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been  hand^  down  by  a  wa^  of  last  re^ri  in  inj  oounby  or 

time?  ^ 

I  have  not  lost  ibj  faifb  in  0od  and  man.  The  fiaddesi  fiie 
tliat  can  befall  a  hun^iri  son]  t^  wben  it  loses  its  Ikith  in  God 
and  man,  aod  had  I  lost  ihst  gem,  tlHiiigli  the  Ihrooee  of  thm 

world  stood  empty  la  my  path,  1  would  go  wanderiiig  barfs  to  my  i 
childhmid  in  tears  till  I  found  it  It  is  not  of  the  ImdatiTe  d«-J 
partm^nt  thai  I  would  complain,  but  of  the  judidal  departoeat.] 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  one  of  the  h&t  tawa,  in  ray  Ju^ 
raent,  that  was  ever  enacted  in  a  ^te  tijMiii  tbe  ttibjoct  of  tmsts. ' 
This  law  provides  in  a  few  wofdls,  '^Any  cafporatjon  organist 
under  the  laws  of  thi$  or  any  atb^  statu  or  country  and  ^mnaact- 
lug  or  conducting  any  kind  of  bmineas  in  tbii  state,  whicb  skall 
create,  enter  into,  or  become  a  ntemher  of  or  a  party  to  any  pool 
or  trust  or  agreement  to  regulate  or  fij  the  price  of  any  article 
of  mechanics  or  nierehandise  or  any  article  or  thing  wli«l5fiet«r» 
shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  gniltT  of  a  felony,  and  iobject 
to  the  penaUie?  of  tbi.-  act,"  I  come  from  a  people  that  h  tn 
no  humor  to  teiriporize  with  one  of  the  mo^  monitTona  erik  that 
has  evi^r  "enme  to  stay/'  Gentlemen— ^?3C case  me,  bnt  T  h%xe 
been  talking:  ]'oliric? — ladies  and  srentlemen,  do  you  remember 
in  the  15S  T'nitrMl  St  ite?  Sii{'reme  Court,  the  case  of  Hall  against 
Virginia,  wlirre  tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court  says  that  a 
corporation  i-  lau  a  creature  of  the  law,  and  that  the  creature 
cannot  e<.ntr"»l  the  croat<>r?  This  law  i^rovides  that  a  corpora- 
tion so  ereate'l  cannot  niigrate  to  another  sovereicnty  unless  by 
the  con-L-nt  of  tliat  -overeiLfniy :  and  it  goes  further,  and  says 
that  tiiat  -ov»ni,Lnuy  may  prescribe  any  condition  upon  which 
it  may  entt-r  il-  1  Hitlers  and  tran-act  its  business.  Now,  taking 
that  as  a  i'\^i^,  if  a  corporation  is  considered  by  the  ultimate 
authority,  tlie  uovernnient.  l»ut  a  creattire  of  the  law,  then  it 
remain^  f^r  v<.ii  to  s;iy  whetlier  tlie  creature  shall  control  the  cre- 
ator, or  wIk/tIi'^t  the  ereator  shall  control  the  creature. 

Xr»w.  Lidie-  and  izt-ntlemen,  the  Federal  Court  of  this  land 
has  said  that  tlie-e  rreatiire-  can  only  exi-t  in  the  land  of  their 
creati<'n,  and  th.ev  can  niiniMte  to  another  sovereignty  only  upon 
tlie  will  of  th;!t  sov.Ti'i'jntv.  n<»  i-iatti'r  li<iw  cautious  that  will  may 
be.  Now.  f-'h.w-citizrn^.  w.  kn-.w  that  a  trust  is  but  a  corabina-. 
tion  of  w^.ih]!  f<»rnied  f^r  t]',.'  r.v.r]>ose  of  controlling  prices;  we 
know,  fr-jjow-r-itizon-.  I'l;'.!  it  i^  ;i  ((H'poration :  we  know  that  it  is 
a  creatnr--  of  llie  knv.  nn.l  I  aTn  luTC  to  cay  to-night  that  the  only 
reniodv.  in  mv  •indi:  '!^n^  ''-t  it-  extr-rminntion — because  exter- 
minate it  we  npi-t — tn»/  fniv  reniodv  for  it=:  extermination  is  to 
bring  upon  it  thr-  strong  hand  of  the  law,  and  I  am  surprised  to 


hear  the  sentiment  expressed  before  this  vast  and  intelligent 
audience  that  the  trust  is  a  good  thin^.  I  say  to  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  this  is  not  a  ]>olilical  subject — it  is  a  question 
of  economics.  We  have  come  to  the  divide  of  the  waters;  we 
have  come  to  the  point,  ladies  and  prcntlemcn,  where  we  must 
stand  up  like  patriotic  American  citizens  and  meet  the  conditions 
that  confront  us  to-day. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  Arkansas  started  the  agitation,  but  Texas 
went  us  one  better,  and  Texas  has  to-day  possibly  a  better  law  than 
that.  Do  you  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  you  know  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Missouri  has  decided,  and  that 
decision  has  never  been  questioned  by  any  lawyer  of  ability — 
the  Supreme  Court  of  .Missouri  has  absolutely  decided  that  you 
cannot  collect  a  bill  rendered  for  trust  goods?  Then  if  that  is 
true,  fellow-citizens,,  if  that  is  tnie,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  then 
y(»u  see  that  this  tnist  is  an  outlaw  in  the  land.  And,  gentlemen, 
when  I  speak  the  word  "trust''  J  use  it  as  it  is  known  to-day — 
they  ought  to  have  called  it  "ncto])us/'  or  something  that  sym- 
bolized its  character — but  thoy  have  stolen  the  livery  of  heaven 
to  serve  the  devil  in. 

I  find  that  my  time,  twenty  minute-,  has  long  since  expired, 
and  I  have  just  fairly  started  the  discus-^ion  of  the  Arkansas 
law  as  applied  to  trusts.  Xow,  fellow-citizens,  now  I'll  say  why 
T  forget  myself  and  call  you  fellow-ciiizens:  I  have  been  speak- 
ing for  the  last  sixty-Hve  days  in  Arkaui^ns  on  this  very  proposi- 
tion, and  I  only  cnught  the  train  by  a  forced  drive  to  make  the 
train  to  come  here,  and  hence  you  will  excuse  me  when  I  greet 
you  as  "fellow-citizens."  I  say,  Indies  and  gentlemen,  that  I 
find  my  time  has  expired,  and  of  course  I  will  not  ask  this  intel- 
ligent audience  to  bear  with  me  further,  and  T  shall  submit  the 
question  with  just  one  other  consideration.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
m»en,  the  only  way  to  grapple  with  this  matter,  as  T  have  stated 
before,  is  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

A  Voice :     State  or  national  ? 

Mr.  Davis:  State  and  nationnl  combined,  and  in  order  to 
carry  to  a  successful  issue.  I  am  here  to  tell  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  we  have  got  to  reconstruct  our  judiciary.  I  am 
here  to  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if  we  ever  have  another 
civil  war — and  Ood  grant  we  may  not — it  will  be  brought  about, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  by  judge-made  law.  I  say  to  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  evils  that  threat- 
ens this  republic  to-dav — ^judge-made  law — the  judiciary  of  the 
country  invading  the  province  of  the  legislative  department  of 
this  country. 
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Now,  fellow — ^ladies  and  gentlemen,  f  I  havtf  unwittingly  in 
these  few  scattering  remarks  said  anythiner,  I  am  glad  at  least  I 
have  furnished  some  amusement  for  this  conference,  and  if  you'll 
just  come  down  to  Arkansas,  the  home  of  the  red  apple  and  the 
pretty  women,  I'll  treat  you  as  nicely  as  I  can. 


GEORGE  GTJNTOK 

Publisher  Oujiton'g  Magazine. 

During  the  remarks  of  Professor  George  Gunton  of  New 
York,  who  spoke  on  "The  Puhlic  and  tlie  Trusts,"  the  spectators 
became  so  demonstrative  over  the  speaker's  pro-trust  views  that 
the  ohainiian  had  to  threaten  to  have  the  galleries  cleared.  Pro- 
fessor Gunton's  ]mper  was  as  follows: 

The  trust  question  is  only  a  new  phase  of  an  old  problem,  the 
problem  of  free  industrial  enterprise.  Notwithstanding  that 
everybody  knows  that  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  last  three 
quarter?  of  a  centurv'  is  mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  im- 
])rovc(l  methods  of  industry,  every  improvement  since  Wyatt's 
spinninfr  frame  and  Hargreaves'  spinning  jenny  has  had  to  fight 
its  way  against  the  popular  prejudice  of  the  time.  The  hand  loom 
.weavers  marched  through  England  and  broke  the  power  looms. 
Hargroaves,  Arkwright  and  Crompton  were  driven  from  their 
home?  for  inventing  new  methods  of  spinning. 

Now,  after  throe  quarters  of  a  century's  experience,  in  which 
the  fallacy  of  this  policy  has  become  notorious,  we  are  face  to  face 
with  another  movement  of  the  same  character.  The  present  agi- 
tation against  trusts  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  anti-ma- 
chinery riots  of  a  century  ago.  It  pervades  the  attitude  of  both 
laborers  and  business  men  alike.  Workingmen  give  about  the 
same  reasons  for  opposing  the  introduction  of  new  machines  as 
did  the  neighbors  of  Crompton  and  Arkwright  for  breaking  their 
spinning  frames.  The  business  men  who  twenty-five  years  ago 
were  among  the  hated  organizers  of  corporations  are  now  among 
the  agitators  against  tnists.  And  now  the  movement  is  taking  on 
a  politionl  fonn.  Men  of  national  repute  and  leaders  of  ^eat  po- 
litical parties,  candidates  for  the  highest  and  moi^t  responsible 
positions  in  the  nation,  are  asking  the  people  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  industrial  freedom  and  return  to  the  doctrine  of  arbitrary  pa- 
temali^m,  specifically  to  suppress  large  corponitions.  Are  the 
American  people  ready  for  such  a  step? 
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There  is  only  one  point  of  view  from  wliieh  this  subject  can 
•properly  be  considered — the  interest  of  the  public;  the  public  as 
representing  the  consumers  who  are  interested  in  superior  com- 
modities at  low  prices;  the  public  as  representing  the  laborers 
who  are  interested  in  permanent  employment  and  good  wages; 
the  public  as  representing  the  farmers  who  arc  interested  in  cheap 
transportation  and  the  advantages  of  the  modern  jn-oducts  of 
science,  art  and  literature.  It  is  in  these  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and  not  in  the  confusing  clamor  and  sensational  subterfuge  of 
campaign  oratory,  that  the  American  people  are  interested. 
Thequestionfor  this  conference  to  ask,  the  question  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  ask,  is:  Are  trusts  inimical  to  public  wel- 
fare in  all  or  any  of  these  respects? 

It  must  be  remembered,  first  of  all,  that  tlie  trust,  be  it  good 
or  bad,  is  only  one  among  a  large  number  of  experiments  in  in- 
dustrial organization,  which  the  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years 
has  evolved.  One  of  the  marked  features  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  century  is  tlie  radical  change  that  lias  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  competing  units.  ITnder  the  primitive 
hand  labor  method,  the  coin])eting  unit  wa^^  the  individual.  With 
the  development  of  factory  methods,  tlic  individual  as  a  com- 
peting unit  was  superseded  by  f)artnerships,  because  they  could 
more  economically  employ  the  new  metliods.  Witli  the  growth  of 
invention,  partnerships  were  suj)ersedod  by  corporations.  With 
the  growing  completeness  of  machinery  and  mapiitude  of  busi- 
ness, corporations  grew  larger  and  larger,  until  the  corporation 
js  now  the  prevailing  form  in  the  most  advanced  countries. 

Nor  is  this  limited  to  the  ca])italist  side  of  industry.  It  is 
equally  characteristic  of  tlie  labor  side.  The  competing  UFiit  in 
the  labor  market  is  no  longer  the  individual  lab{»rer,  but  the 
group,  the  union.  The  factory  system  has  made  it  impossible  for 
individual  laborers  to  be  com])etitors,  because  it  is  impossibh*  for 
them  to  make  individual  contracts.  In  all  matters  })ertaining  to 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  conditions  of  work,  whether  by  ])iece  or 
by  the  day,  it  is  the  group  and  not  the  individual  that  is  con- 
sidered. Each  factory,  and  in  most  instances  each  industry,  pays 
uniform  wages,  works  the  same  hours,  and  has  substantially  the 
same  conditions,  and  when  they  are  altered  for  one  they  are 
altered  for  all.  In  short,  the  ])rogress  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  irrevocably  established  the  group  as  the  competing  unit; 
the  union  as  the  unit  on  the  labor  side,  the  corporation  as  the 
unit  on  the  capital  side. 

Now  the  trust  was  one  of  the  ex|)eriments  in  the  evoluticm  of 
this  group  unit.    Numerous  forms  of  organization  and  associa- 


tion  were  tried.    Corner^  aiiodiiiaiii  to  fix  prio^  were 
But  these  were  im«*c»nomic  aod  filled,  ttiamUy  wrecidtif  mtm^ 
bodj  in  the  cfAbip^t.    Tht  trust  wae  anivtlier  form.    It  diffe 
from  the^  in  that  it  w»s  an  ttt^mpt  to  mtcgrvle  ptodoctiv** 
force?,    Corneri  an  J  intde  a4iQci»tiQiie  were  mere  manipiilfttofB 
of  prices,  not  pi^>ivi    rs.   Trnsb  were  baisa  fida  |mdiioe]«. 

The  difftrtmcf  '  .tw^ii  the  iiwst  and  the  orfinary  t^irpora* 
tions  waE  not  ecoD-  i  :l\  but  l^fftL  The  tntiti  «fi^  ■  formal  merg- 
ing of  a  aumWr  of  eorporetioits  or  ftnna  tmder  oiie  manAgem^^nt, 
whic!)  holdi  the  pr*^*r^rtt  in  tntft  f^r  ila  original  ownefi.  giviag 
eertifieat^a  far  t^j* ::  reapectiTe  iMms.  Tbrj^  Jift?e  been  v*-nr 
few  buoi  fide  trui^t^ :  ihe  StaQ^liud  Oil  tiB^t,  tbt  sugar  tmit  ii:r«1 
a  fo«^  others.  But  throtigh  the*  jntenie  por»isIir  oppdUtiun^  n*^ 
suit  log  in  a<ilv<c«r^  legi'^lrition.  these  ha^  all  di^ttppcared.  Ther 
Itave  been  tliit>andHl  and  conTi*dtd  into  fiimple  ooriMmition.-, 
with  capital  ftoek  omed  by  whonuoerer  diooaea  to  inteit,  and 
govcnicfd  by  the  majority  rote  of  the  itDckhdlden.  So  that,  it^ 
there  war  anything  peculiar  oralarmrng  in  tnigta,  the  evil  ha^  tlis^V 
a  p I H '}» n  *(  1,1s i*i 'J!  u t e  1 1 1  e  trust  is  gone.  ^ 

In  rf^ality,  then*  what  wp  hiive  an^  dimply  corporations.  Tlip 
whole  que-tion  which  this  conference  is  called  to  crmsider  is: 
What  i-  tlie  intlu'-nce  of  larsre  corporations  upon  public  welfare? 

Fir.-t,  th(-n,  wliat  is  tlie  etfect  of  hirize  corporations  upon  the 
(juality  aii<l  ]>ric«*  of  the  conununitrs  supply  of  commodities? 
This  qii«  >ri<'i]  i-  one  of  fact,  aiid  can  onlv  be  adequately  answered 
by  e.xpericii'f.  Tlic  history  nf  cnrpcrations  on  this  point  is  al- 
most too  niivioiH  to  nee*]  reciting.  'Die  cvidenctMibounds  on  every 
hajul.  W'liih'  expcrir'nce  dilTers  in  different  industries,  as  it  nee-* 
e-sarily  iiin-t,  tlv  tendency  is  univer-al  that  with  the  growth  of 
large  corporal  if>n-  tlif  fpiality  of  tlie  commodities  improves,  and 
the  |>rir'c^  f.ilj.  ]\  wa-  in  olicdience  to  this  principle  that  cor- 
poration- r-ainc  into  existence.  A  long  series  of  experiment- 
tauglit  that  uTi'^T  c.'rtain  conditions  large  capital  could  be  used 
to  greater  advanta^''"  t)i:ni  Nniall  capital.  Tt  could  produce  more 
at  the  sanif  C(.^t.  girc  a  larger  nggr(\<:Ue  orofit,  by  selling  the 
products  at  low.r  |iricc>.  As  the  ex|)eriments  proved  successful 
they  were  incrca-^cd.  and  90  from  small  individual  concerns  to 
partnership-,  then  to  cori'oration-,  the  "l^rocess  went  on  and  on. 
and  if  not  ai-hitrarily  int.'rrii]>ted  will  continue  to  go  on  just  so 
hMig  as  it  will  vicld  any  advantage.  Jnst  so  long  as  adding  an- 
other million  to  the  plant  will  i!icre;i-e  tlie  earning  capacity  of 
hcth  the  Did  and  new  capital,  the  additi<m-  will  continue  to  be 
mad(\  and  a-  >oon  a-  tlie  y>oint  is  reached  where  to  increase  the 
fei'/e  fails  to  increase  the  economy,  it  will  stop.     Clearly,  the  his- 


tory  of  industrial  growth  and  prosperity  is  the  history  of  cor- 
porate development.  Without  corporations  productive  efficiencj 
could  not  liave  progressed  beyond  tlio  economic  status  of  the 
small  individual  concerns  of  the  last  century. 

The  era  of  cor])orations  in  this  country  is  since  the  war.  II 
is  during  that  period  that  our  industrial  expansion  has  been  sc 
enormous  and  the  great  cor})orate  interests  have  develoned.  II 
we  take  the  groups  of  industry  in  which  the  commodities  are  pro- 
duced by  corporations,  by  individuals  or  smnll  capitalists,  we  gei 
a  fair  view  of  the  difference  in  the  influence  of  the  two  types  oi 
industrial  effort  upon  prices  and  public  welfare.  These  dafe 
are  easily  found,  already  classifiod,  from  1800  to  1891  in  the  Sen- 
ate report  on  wholesale  prices  and  wages,  which  is  the  most  ex 
haustive  collection  of  industrial  data  ever  printed  in  any  Ian 
guage.  In  the  table  given  in  Part  T  (pp.  30  to  52)  the  prices  o: 
over  two  hundred  articles  are  given  every  year  from  18G0  to  1891 
Of  the??e  58  had  risen  in  price,  some  100  per  cent,  and  a  very  larg^ 
proportion  from  30  to  70  ]ier  cent.  With  one  or  two  exception 
the^e  were  all  agricultural  or  raw  material  products,  in  whicl 
little  corporate  capital  was  employed.  On  the  other  hand  th( 
tables  give  140  grou])S  of  manufactured  nroducts,  mostly  pro 
duced  by  corporation?,  and  some  of  them  by  very  large  cor 
porations,  using  most  modern  machinery,  and  in  all  these  price: 
had  fallen  var^'ing  from  fJ  to  40  ]ier  cont.  At  the  same  time  wage 
rose,  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  Industrie?,  6J 
per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  through  the  oponomiers  of  corporal 
methods,  from  1860  to  1891,  tho  purchasing  power  of  the  day* 
work  was  increased  over  72  per  cent,  which  is  equivalent  to  ai 
absolute  increase  in  public  welfare  of  24  tkt  cent  every  ten  year? 

WTiile  this  is  true  of  corporate  industries  in  <reneral,  as  com 
pared  with  non-coriiorate  industries,  it  is  most  markedly  true  o 
very  large  corporations.  Tf  we  take  the  conoerns  where  million 
are  invested  by  a  sinjjle  corporation,  like  the  Standard  Oil  Cora 
pany,  the  American  Sujrar  T^efining  Oonipanv.  the  great  railroads 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  we  find  ihat  their  products  hav 
undergone  the  prreatest  im]>rovement  in  qujilitv  and  the  creates 
reduction  in  price.  Without  the  immcnselv  larire  capitals  in 
vested  by  these  great  corporation^,  many  of  the  irreat  improve 
ments  accomplished  during  the  last  twentv  vears  would  have  beei 
absolutely  impossible.  Take  for  in-iafu-o  the  Carnegie  Company 
Nothing  short  of  tens  of  millions  invented  under  one  manage 
ment  could  have  developed  tho  extraordinary  improvement 
which  have  revolutionized  both  the  quality  and  price  of  iron  an 
steel  products.  .  With  small  concerns  of  less  than  a  million  eacli 
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that  could  not  have  been  done.  The  same  is  true  of  our  ^eat  rail- 
road systems.  Xo  small  or  individual  enterprise  could  have  given 
us  the  marvelous  development  in  railroading  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  which  has  constantly  improved  the  service  and  so 
greatly  reduced  the  cost  to  the  public.  In  1873  it  cost  2.21  cents 
a  mile  to  transport  a  ton  of  freight.  Through  the  increased  in- 
vestments and  improved  facilities,  the  price  has  been  gradually 
reduced  year  by  year  until  now  it  only  costs  75-hundredth8  of  a 
cent  a  mile  per  ton.  The  surface  railroad  systems  throughout  this 
country  are  another  illustration  of  what  large  corporations  can 
and  do  accoinplisli.  It  used  to  cost  ten  cents  to  ride  a  few  blocks 
in  a  dingy,  dirty  horse  car,  in  every  city  in  this  country.  With 
tlie  di;veio])nicnt  of  large  corporations,  electricity  has  superseded 
horses,1arge,  liglit  and  wholesome  cars  have  replaced  dingy  boxes, 
and  faros  liavo  been  reduced  one-half,  with  transfers  to  nearly  all 
connecting  lines,  a  result  that  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
under  small  sc])arate  concerns. 

The  Standard  Oil  Coin])any,  the  most  hated  of  all  large  cor- 
porations, is  another  conspicuous  illustration  of  this  fact.  The 
immense  investment  involved  in  thousands  of  miles  of  pipe  line 
and  millions  of  gallons  of  storage  capacity,  which  takes  the  oil 
from  the  wells  nnd  delivers  it  at  the  seaboard  without  the  touch 
of  human  hand,  and  the  immense  sums  expended  in  experimen- 
tation for  an  improved  quality  of  the  product,  which  have  resulted 
in  riulucing  the  price  of  oil  (in  gold)  75  per  cent  since  that  cor- 
]H)ration  was  organized,  required  tens  and  even  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  capital,  which  only  a  colossal  cor]>oration  could  furnish. 
This  cor])oration,  by  its  immense  capital,  preserves  the  oil  indus- 
try to  this  country.  But  for  it  the  American  market  for  petrol- 
eum would  be  supplied  by  Russian  producers.  Russia  ]>rotects 
its  oil  ]>rodncors  by  a  200  per  cent  tariff;  we  put  ours  upon  the 
free  list.  Only  tli'e  competition  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
througli  the  immense  econ(»mies  it  has  developed,  of  which  the 
smaller  concerns  now  have  the  benefit,  keeps  Russian  oil  out  of 
the  American  market.  That  company  furnishes  an  unlimited 
cash  market  for  every  l»arrel  of  ])etroleum  that  it  ])roduces  in 
this  country.  Moreover,  it  gives  employment  to  35,000  American 
laborers,  ]>avs  J?l 00,000  a  day  in  wages,  and  exports,  in  competi- 
tion witli  Russia,  into  Kuro])e  and  Asia,  nearly  1,000,000,000  gal- 
lons of  oil  a  year,  brin<ring  about  $00,000,000  in  gold  into  the 
country.  H«»re  is  an  industry,  all  told,  which  furnishes  employ- 
nient  to  about  45,000  American  laborers,  paying  about  $125,000 
a  dav  in  wag(»s,  bringing  a  balance  of  $00,000,000  of  gold  a  year 
into'the  country,  all  of  which  would  be  lost  to  this  country  but  for 
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the  economic  energy  and  superiority  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. Small  refineries,  siicli  as  those  now  outside  the  Standard, 
could  not  hold  the  American  market  a  month  in  competition 
with  the  Bussians.  In  short,  it  has  preserved  the  industry  to  this 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  improved  the  quality  of  the  peo- 
ple's light  and  reduced  its  price  75  per  cent;  and  all  this  without 
government  aid,  purely  as  a  highly  developed  productive  enter- 
prise competing  against  the  government-aided  capital  of  Russia. 
I  could  go  through  the  whole  list  of  industries  where  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  and  large  reduction  in  prices  ac- 
crued, and  substantially  the  same  facts  will  be  found. 

Next,  what  is  the  influence  of  corporations  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  labor?  It  is  commonly  as3eri;ed  that  large  corporations 
tend  to  destroy  the  laborer's  libertv  and  individuality  by  making 
him  a  part  of  a  productive  machine.  Mr.  Cleveland  sounded 
this  note  in  his  last  message  to  Congress.  A  little  touch  of  fact 
would  show  this  to  be  a  pure  pliantom  of  the  imagination.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole  history  of  wage  labor. 
If  there  were  any  truth  in  this,  we  miglit  expect  to  find  that  labor- 
ers had  more  freedom  and  greater  individuality  before  the  wage 
system  began.  Yet  everybody  knows  that  then  they  had  neither 
liberty  nor  individuality:  that  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  wage 
system  came  that  laborers  aociuircd  any  liberty,  political  rights  or 
social  individuality. 

The  laborer's  freedom  and  individuality  depend  upon  two 
tilings — permanence  of  employment  and  good  wages.  Wherever 
the  employment  of  labor  is  most  permanent  and  wages  are  high- 
est, there  "the  laborer  is  most  intelligent,  has  the  greatest  free- 
dom and  the  strongest  individual  identity.  Where  do  laborers 
get  these  conditions?  It  is  not  where  capital  is  small  and  em- 
ployers are  poor.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  where  large  corporations 
prevail  that  wages  are  highest  and  employment  most  continuous, 
and  everybody  knows  it  is  there  where  the  laborers  are  most 
independent.  It  is  notorious  that  large  corporations  have  the 
least  influence  over  the  opinions  and  individual  conduct  of  their 
laborers.  Let  it  be  known  that  a  large  corporation  is  trying  to 
influence  the  election  of  candidates  for  office,  and  that  is  the 
signal'for  the  working  men  to  vote  against  thorn.  Instead  of  be- 
ing controlled  by  the  eor])orations  they  act  almost  uniformly  on 
the  rule  of  defying  and  oj^posing  them. 

Nor  is  there  any  lo^s  of  individunl  liberty  in  becoming  a 
fractional  part  of  a  large  prod  noti  vo  eoncern.  What  society  wants 
is  not  individuality  as  producers  but  individuality  as  citizens. 
What  we  need  is  that  the  laborer  should  give  less  and  less  of  his 
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personal  energy  to  earning  a  living  fts^  mom  and  more  to  iS] 
social  and  individual  improvement,    A  pernmnent  s^Uptilat^d  jb-. 
come  is  the  first  step  toward  real  individual  freedom  for  the  lalwr- 
em    Nothing  h  so  depressing  to  inanKond,  imthiog  makes  tbej 
weak  so  cowardly,  as  precariousuese  of  income.    The  Rmftll  bari* 
ness  man  who  does  not  know  from  quarter  to  qnnrter,  and  eome-^ 
times  from  month  to  month,  whether  he  can  meet  his  obligaikins^  J 
is  neither  as  hrave,  as  intelligent  nor  ai^  free  n  citizen  bb  the  waga  ^ 
laborer  in  the  safe  employ  of  a  large  corporation,    Aa  a  matter  o( 
fact,  the  corporation  and  banker  have  far  more  inflnenee  i^vefl 
the  votes  of  small  b^isiness  men  whom  they  have  befriended  or* 
patronized  than  they  have  over  their  own  laborers,    A  l&borer'i 
freedom  does  not  depend  upon  the  fact  that  he  wf>rks  for  wajy^cweJ 
but  nn  tlie  amount  of  his  wages.    With  hi^h  wages  and  permaBeiit  ? 
employment  the  laborer's  freedom  and  welfare  is  secured.    The 
laborer  has  not  a  slw^h?  interest,  social^ economic  or  politieal,  in 
the  existence  of  employers  with  Fmall  capital,  S 

How  do  lari^e  enr|u>ration3  afTect  the  interest  of  the  farmers?'^ 
There  is  probably  no  clfi^s  m  the  community  who  derive  more 
benefit  from  the  eeonomie  improvomonts  of  large  c^jrjvonition^ 
than  do  tlio  fanners.  All  the  groat  improvements  in  tools,  archi- 
tecture, sanitation,  domestic  appointments,  art,  literature  and 
general  refincmcMit,  arc  the  ])roducts  of  industrial  centers  where 
large  capitalistic  entt'ri)riscs  abound.  Every  form  of  com- 
modity outside  of  fond  which  enters  into  the  farmers  life  has 
been  immensely  improved  and  greatly  cheapened  by  the  efforts 
of  largo  corporations.  Transportation,  which  is  an  important 
item  m  the  farmers  ocononiy.  has  l)oon  reduced  50  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  last  twontv-five  years,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table: 

A\(niL'«'  ratv  ikt  Avrra^f  nuo  i>er 

ton  iKT  mile.  ton  ]X'r  n)ile. 

Year.  ((•••iils.)  Voar.  (conis.) 

1873  2.210  ISSr,  .     .      1.042 

ISTi  2.010  1HS7  .1.034 

\Hi:>           .  I.SIO  ISSS  .    .        -   0.977 

1S7()  l.s.V)  \H«.)  0.070 

1S77       .  l.r,2l  ISfM)     0.927 

1S7.S  1.401  1S91 0.929 

1879  1.201  18'.)2.. ..0.941 

1880  .  I.:n8  isin       .    0.893 

1881  1.2(;4  18:1}   -0.8G4 

1882 .i.2:{<;  1811.-,   .    ...o.a39 

1883      .     1.221  1^9r.      0.806 

1884 ..1.12.',  18:«7.    0.798 

1885..         1.03G  1S9S  .   0.753 


While  the  fanner  has  received  all  the  advantages  produced  by 
large  cori)orations  in  lower  prices  of  everything  he  buys,  and 
lower  transportation,  the  price  of  what  he  sells  has  undergone 
very  little  fall,  and  of  many  products  no  fall  at  all,  and  some 
have  even  risen. 

What  is  the  influence  of  large  corporations  upon  business 
stability  and  prosperity?  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  subject.  The  greatest  menace  to  modern  society  is 
business  depressions,  which  usually  axe  the  result  of  ignorant 
eagerness  among  competitors.  A  slight  boom  in  business  leads 
to  a  rash  increase  of  output.  Without  any  general  knowledge  of 
what  is  being  done  elsewhere  each  hopes  to  fill  the  new  void,  with 
the  result  of  an  increase  of  output  wholly  disproportionate  to  the 
demand.  For  instance,  the  Illinois  farmer,  when  the  price  of 
corn  is  high,  will  double  his  acreage  for  corn,  and  next  year  finds 
that  he  can  hardly  sell  the  corn  at  any  price,  and  is  compelled 
to  use  it  for  fuel.  Large  concerns  tend  to  remedy  this  evil  on 
the  same  principle  that  they  invest  heavily  in  experimentation. 
They  take  pains  to  gather  accurate  information  of  the  condition 
of  their  business  throughout  the  world.  They  find  it  pays  to  be 
informed  as  to  what  next  yearns  demand  is  likely  to  be.  Their 
investments  arc  so  large  that  they  could  not  afford  seriously  to 
miscalculate  the  demands  of  the  market.  With  their  compara- 
tively accurate  inforination,  they  adjust  their  production  with 
great  precision  to  tlie  present  and  probable  future  demand.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  lines  of  iiulustry  where  the  very  largest  con- 
cerns are  organized  there  is  the  least  perturbation.  If  the  rais- 
ing of  corn  were  in  the  hands  of  a  few  well  informed  corporations 
instead  of  thousands  of  uninformed  small  farmers,  the  erratic 
ups  and  downs  in  corn  fanning  would  be  largely  avoided.  Indus- 
trial depressions  can  never  be  eliminated  until  the  relation  of 
productive  enterprise  to  general  consumption  is  reduced  to  some 
degree  of  precision,  which  the  small  go-as-you-please  producers 
can  never  do. 

Large  corporations  are  superior  to  small  concerns;  first,  be- 
cause by  the  use  of  large  capital  and  superior  methods  they  im- 
prove the  quality  and  reduce  the  price  of  commodities;  second, 
they  are  more  favorable  than  smaller  concerns  to  high  wages, 
and  individual  freedom  of  laborers;  third,  by  introducing 
scientific  precision  into  industr}^  they  tend  to  increase  the  per- 
manence of  employment  and  reduce  the  tendency  to  industrial 
depressions,  all  of  which  are  vital  elements  in  the  nation's  pros- 
perity and  progress. 

In  studying  the  literature  against  large  corporations  one  is 


impressed  by  tlie  marked  absence  of  careful  presentation  of  facta 
and  rational  discussion  of  the  case.  There  seems  to  be  no  at- 
tempt to  apply  economic  principles  or  recognize  the  great  law  of 
Bocietary  evolution.  The  only  hint  thus  far  of  a  policy  to  be 
adoj^ted  is  the  proposition  of  Mr,  Bryan,  which  is  that  CoDgress 
pass  a  law  forbidding  all  cor])orations  to  do  business  outside  the 
state  in  which  they  are  incorj>orated  without  a  license  from  the 
federal  government.  It  is  dillicult  to  imagine  a  gentleman  who 
is  about  to  be  for  the  second  time  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  seriously  making  such  a  proposition.  Yet 
he  recently  presented  this  to  the  Xebraska  Democratic  conven- 
tion, and  repeated  it  to  this  conference.  This  is  so  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  traditions  of  democracy,  which  is  usually  opposed 
to  any  trade  restrictions  whatever,  and  so  contrary  to  the  Ameri- 
can idea  of  free  intercourse  between  the  states,  and  so  contrary 
to  Mr.  Bryan's  previous  declarations,  that  one  has  difficulty  in 
taking  him  seriously.  If  this  is  really  the  best  that  his  mind  can 
suggest  on  the  subject,  it  is  a  depressing  gauge  of  his  states- 
manship. It  would  hardly  be  possil)lo  to  invent  a  proposition  that 
would  be  more  fertile  in  creating  corru])ti()n,  injustice,  favor- 
itism and  business  demoralization.  A  license  might  be  granted 
by  one  administration  and  refused  by  another,  for  purely  political 
reasons,  which  would  be  equal  to  confiscating  the  pro])erty  of  the 
corporation,  since  it  would  destroy  its  business  value.  There  is 
not  a  single  aspect  of  this  proposition  which  is  not  surcharged 
with  economic  and  ])olitical  iniquitv.  It  partakes  neither  of 
economic  sense,  political  wisdom,  fair  statesmanship,  nor  even 
party  shrewdness. 

it  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  lar^ce  cor]iorations  are 
always  wise,  or  good,  or  fair.  They  are  born  of  the. same  spirit  and 
partake  of  the  same  attributes  as  the  small  business  venders. 
Their  main  ambition  is  to  make. profits.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
state,  therefore,  to  see  to  it  that  tlie  conditions  shall  he  such  as 
to  make  dishonesty,  unfairness,  o])])ressive  dcalinir.  difficult  and 
as  impossible  as  any  other  oflensos  against  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. This  cannot  be  accom])lished,  however,  by  the  petty 
nagging  and  corruption-creating  license-granting  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bryan.  The  federal  government  if  it  acts  at  all  should  act 
in  exactly  the  other  direction.  Tt  should  surround  industrial  en- 
terprise with  the  maximum  freedom  and  the  maximum  protec- 
tion to  all.  ant]  no  uneconomic  privilege  to  any. 

To  this  end  it  might  be  well  for  Congress  to  enact  a  law  em- 
powering the  government  to  grant  national  charters  to  corpo- 
rations, which  should  give  them  the  right  to  do  business  over  the 


entire  territory  of  the  Unitecl  States,  against  which  no  state  should 
have  'the  right  to  interfere.  This  would  be  economic,  in  that  it 
would  give  the  market  of  the  entire  countrv'  to  every  business 
enterprise.  National  charters  could  have  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions subjecting  the  corporations  to  a  certain  supervision  and 
compelling  annual  reports  to  be  made.  Second,  it  might  also  be 
provided  that  companies  using  a  public  franchise,  like  railroads, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  make  uneconomic  discriminations  in 
their  rates  of  traffic,  that  they  should  be  subject  to  public  ac- 
counting, and  that  all  contracts  with  shipncrs  should  be  ac- 
cessible to  all  other  shippers.  The  general  influence  of  publicity 
and  inspection  by  the  national  government,  coupled  with  the  cor- 
porations' protection  in  its  right  to  do  business  tliroughout  the 
TJnited  States,  would  tend  to  create  a  wholesome  influence  around 
corporate  conduct.  While  affording  corporations  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  national  government  in  their  business  rights,  it  would 
free  them  from  the  petty  uneconomic  nagging  of  partisan  legisla- 
tion in  the  different  states.  It  would  carry  out  the  true  idea  of 
protection — that  the  Americnn  markot  should  be  open  to  every 
American  producer  and  that  the  interests  of  the  laborers  and  the 
public  is  safeguarded  by  the  national  government;  at  the  same 
time  leaving  the  essential  features  of  business  to  be  determined 
by  the  free  action  of  economic  forces,  wliich  are  more  perma- 
nent, more  sure  and  more  equitable  than  the  wisest  statutory/ 
enactment  would  ever  be. 


GEOEGE  E.  GAITHER,  JH. 

Attonicy-Gtnoral  of  Mnryland. 

The  day's  program  was  closed  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  h} 
Attorney-General  George  Gaither,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  on  "Mary- 
land and  the  Trusts,"  who  said: 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  trusts,  as  the  consolidations  ol 
great  business  interests  into  central  cor])orations  are  currentl;^ 
designated,  has  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  the  minds  of  th( 
people  of  this  country.  The  meaning  of  tins  tremendous  change 
in  the  economic  relations  of  the  nation  is  being  earnestly  con 
sidered  by  every  thinking  citizen,  and  some  effective  remedy  fo: 
the  evils  which  the  growth  of  this  new  system  threatens  to  pro 
duce  is  eagerly  looked  for.  It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  thi 
new  problem  has  developed  so  ra])idlv  that  it  lias  not  as  yt^t  beei 
complicated  by  political  antagonisms,  and  no  partisan  spin 
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shoiilrl  be  avowed  to  enter  into  the  present  sorioiis  discussion  of 
the  great  question.    Thf;  evik  attendant  upon  the  present  asd  the  j 
threatened  development  of  these  combinatirms  m  the  iimno- 
facturliig,  producing  and  tninsportatioD  interests  of  the  cnytstry  | 
are  univeri^ally  recognized.     For  four  hundred  years  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking races  have  abhorred  monopolies^  and  sinct^  Ihej 
reign  of  the  Tndorp  every  bill  of  rights  ha?  prohibited  the  mj* 
ereign  power  from  granting  any  privileges  in  trade  or  commerce] 
which  were  in  their  nature  excluaive  and  preventive  of  com* 
petition.    Tliere  is  scarcely  a  eonstitntion  of  a  si'ite-  of  the  UnioB  | 
which  does  not  contain  this  prohibition,  and  in  the  const itutioa] 
of  Maryland  it  is  expressly  stipxilated  *^'that  monopolies  are  odious^,  1 
contrary  to  the  !?pirit  of  a  free  govemmeTit  and  the  principles  of 
commerce,  and   ought   not  to  be  suffered/'      Abhorrence    of 
monopolies  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  deep*seated  convietioiit| 
of  the  English-speaking  races.    Our  modern  form  of  monopolies  1 
ditTers,  however,  most  radically  from  the  form  which  our  an* 
ce&tors  fought  agaiust.    Ancient  monopolies  owed  their  existejic«^ 
to  tlie  exclusive  ])rivih^gef;  wilh  ^hich  th^v  hnd  been  invented  by 
the  royal  prerogative,     ^forlern  monopolies  or  trusts  claim  no 
protection  from  the  law, — on  the  contrary  they  simply  ask  that 
they  shajl  not  he  interfered  with,  reiving  upon  the  crushing 
power  of  the  exehisive  privilefres,  whieli  their  own  control  of  great 
aggregations  of  capital  has  obtained,  for  their  flourishing  ex- 
istence.   The  old  monopoly  wa?  a  creature  of  the  law,  the  mod- 
em trust  seeks  to  establish  itself  without  legislative  assistance, 
and  in  many  instances  in  defi;inee  of  express  enactments.     It  is 
manifest,    therefore,    that    ]MTsent    constitutional    prohibitions 
against  monopolies  do  not  touch  the  modern  type  of  these  dan- 
gerous elements  in  the  business  world —  that  a  ])rohibition  on  the 
sovereign  power  from  creating  an  exclusive  privilege  in  business 
cannot  ])revent  such  privileges  from  being  exercised  when  ac- 
quired by  means  inde]iendent  of  the  sovereign  itself.     We  must 
consequently  look  for  the  machinery  to  properly  deal  with  these 
new  creations  of  modern  industrial  life  in  new  legislation  ap- 
plicable to  the  new  phenoinona.  and  not  in  any  attempt  at  adapt- 
ation of  old  ])rinci]>les  whirh  were  meant  to  apply  to  practically 
opposite  conditions. 

Beforo  eonsidoring  the  remedial  legislation  which  should  be 
apydied  to  these  new  mono])olies  in  husiness.  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  determine  whether  the  develoy>ment  of  those  com- 
binations, in  thoir  colossal  proportions,  is  due  to  sound  economic 
laws.  Whether'  their  growth  is  the  result  of  the  evolution  of 
Tuodern  business  conditions,  or  of  a  mania  for  manipulating  the 
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possible  profits  of  a  combination  of  conflicting  interests  so  as  to 
create  an  aggregation  of  fictitious  wealth  and  unload  its  shares 
upon  a  speculative  public.  If  the  latter  view  of  the  origin  of 
trusts  is  correct,  the  country  need  not  concern  itself  much  about 
remedial  legislation.  The  inexorable  law  of  economics  that  values 
must  inevitably  find  their  true  level  can  be  safely  relied  upon  to 
disintegrate  and  destroy  the  false  combinations  which  have  been 
formed,  and  the  creation  of  trusts  may  be  regarded  as  only  a 
temporary  disturbance  of  the  business  world. 

But  is  the  tendency  of  all  economic  undertakings,  under  the 
well  recognized  laws  of  modern  business  aflfairs,  toward  a  disin- 
'tegration  of  business  enterprises  into  smaller  establishments,  or 
to  a  concentration  under  greater  and  ever  greater  combinations? 
A  casual  observation  of  the  tendencies  of  business  conditions 
for  the  past  forty -years  must  convince  everyone  of  the  trend  of 
economic  forces,  and  furnish  unanswerable  proofs  of  the  sources 
from  which  our  modern  colossal  combinations  have  flowed.  Be- 
fore the  late  Civil  War  the  tendency  of  the  numerous  small  rail- 
road corporations  througliout  the  country  to  consolidate  into 
larger  companies  was  manifest,  and  these  corporations  have  since 
tluit  time  been  merged  into  a  few  ^reat  trunk  lines,  which  lines 
by  traffic  agreements  and  pools  have  practically  been  united  in  a 
common  undertaking.  Then,  too,  manufacturing  interests  have 
been  concentrated  and  combined.  Factories  have  been  placed  in 
close  proximity  to  the  raw  material  which  was  to  be  used,  until 
the  great  corporations  engaged  in  producing  the  finished  prod- 
ucts of  industry  have  owned  practically  every  factor  entering 
into  their  business.  So,  too,  the  shoe  manufacturer  and  clothing 
manufacturer  have  sought  through  their  own  stores  to  place  their 
]>roducts  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  without  the  intervention 
of  any  third  parties.  The  consolidation  of  pas  companies,  street 
railways  and  electric  companies  in  our  municipalities,  or  their 
agreement  as  to  ])rice  or  territory  (which  is  practically  the  same 
thing),  are  experiences  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  for 
many  years.  Whilst  the  great  departineTit  stores  which  have 
developed  in  every  city  to  their  present  proi)ortions  have  dem- 
onstrated the  economies  and  eonveniences  which  the  public  en- 
joys from  a  concentration  and  consolidation  of  interests.  The 
savings  in  the  cost  of  production  by  the  cuttin^r  down  of  com- 
peting expenditures,  the  economies  of  purchases  in  great  bulk  and 
of  transportation,  are  realizecl  by  everyone,  and  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  the  article  to  the  consumer  from  these  new  channels  of 
trade  is  universally  recognized.  Such  has  been  the  tendency  of 
business  methods  for  many  years. 
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We  have  viewed  consolidation  and  eoiiceotrttian  in  lU 
these  maiiifuld  phases  of  indiiatrial  and  oaniioemal  life  for  i 
years  with  complaeency,  and  in  moet  insLanceD  with  mii^c 
It  is  onlv  when  the  tendency  reaches  the  acute  stage,  and  it 
solidatiun  of  the  great  buaiDesses  which  dciil  in  the  tteceeaiievi 
life^  and  with  the  callingB  in  which  we  ore  \'i tally  mint 
threaten  us  with  a  great  economic  retolation,  that  the  count 
becomes  aware  of  the  dangers  which  axe  thre^iti'iiing.     Itt  th^ 
firat  par Dxy sin  of  fear  tlie  cry  is  raised  tliat  this  tendenc?  of  mod 
ern  buMiiusis  life  must  be  checked,  that  thct%c  cruiibinations  mui 
be  deslroyedj  and  men  ranst  be  forced  by  legialatioij  to  r**tuni     ^ 
the  businesd  methods  and  way*  whicli  their  intclh^ence  haa  dis*  - 
carded.    As  well  might  we  attempt  to  turn  hack  the  forci^jt  of  na- 
ture as  the  forces  of  economic  social  conditioufi.    It  would  be  ta 
rcasjonable  to  endeavor  by  legistation  to  Restore  the  day«  of  the 
stage-coach,  or  to  prohibit  electricity  from  usurping  the  aphcfe 
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of  gteairi.  The  attempt  of  ignorant  bigotry  to  compel  Galueo 
recent  his  ma^sterly  exposition  did  not  prevent  the  earth  fr< 
revolving  about  the  i^un.  The  truth  is  rapidly  dawning  upoo 
hunjjiTiity  that  cn-oppratirm  i?  tlie  highest  forni  of  inrlusirial  activ- 
ity that  civilization  can  develop.  When  this  great  economic 
axiom  is  bcintr  accepted  by  the  capitalists  of  our  nation,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  .irreat  working  masses  should  not  blindly  op- 
pose its  ado])tion.  Competition  is  no  longer  the  life  of  trade, 
it  is  a  destroying  force  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Then,  too,  the 
country  slionld  ])rofit  economically  from  the  great  benefits  which 
these  coinl>i nations  and  consolidations  must  confer.  The  favor- 
able con<litions  under  which  the  production  of  commodities  will 
tiikc  ])laco  must  minimize  tlie  cost  price  of  the  finished  article, 
and  enal)]e  the  consumer  to  enjoy  at  least  a  percentage  of  the 
saving.  The  use  of  the  most  approved  machinery,  and  of  the 
most  scientific  incthods  which  the  best  intelligence  can  devise, 
necessarily  minimize  the  amount  of  human  labor  which  is  to  be 
expended,  and  at  tlie  same  time  insure  greater  purity  for  the 
])roduct.  Th(!  sta])ility  of  business  which  will  be  the  outcome 
of  the  n(^w  order  of  []\m<:<  will  l)e  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  country. 
Under  tlie  competitive  system  men  will  sell  to  firms  of  doubtful 
credit  rnt]u>r  than  he  deprived  of  l)usiness,  and  the  solvent  mer- 
chant i^  always  at  the  merey  of  a  cut  in  prices  by  his  recklessly 
insolveni  neJL'-iihor.  Tender  the  ]u^w  svstem  the  thousands  of 
active  coiniirv  mercliants.  wlio  rover  every  haudet.  of  our  great 
continent  with  their  wonderful  distributing  facilities,  will  be 
able  to  pureha.'ie  their  standard  articles  at  a  uniform  price,  and 
one  which  they  can  reasonably  rely  upon  being  maintained.    The 
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advantages  of  such  stability  in  business  to  tlie  entire  people  will 
in  the  near  future  prove  enormous.  Then,  too,  after  the  fictitious 
capital  in  most  of  these  combinations  has  been  squeezed  out  by 
receiverships  and  reorganizations,  as  must  inevitably  be  the  case 
with  many  of  them,  the  shares  of  these  groat  industrial  com- 
binations will  furnish  as  siife  an  investment  for  the  savings  of  the 
people  as  the  standard  railroad  securities  of  the  country  now 
afford.  In  this  way  co-operation  in  the  industrial  enterprises  of 
our  nation  will  be  practically  established,  and  the  grip  of  the  great 
capitalists  upon  every  business  enteq)rise  will  be,  in  practically 
a  brief  period,  permanently  loosened.  Shall  all  of  these  bene- 
fits be  given  up,  shall  the  attempt  be  made  to  reverse  the  great 
tides  of  industrial  and  commercial  development,  simply  because 
the  American  people  declare  tlicmselves  otherwise  unable  to  avert 
the  evils  which  the  present  system  threatens  to  bring  upon  the 
body  politic?  Shall  we  burn  down  tlic  house  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  vennin  which  infest  it?  ^Must  we  destroy  all  modem  de- 
velopment by  a  wild  and  relentless  crusade  against  the  existence 
of  these  so-called  trusts?  T  would  readily  admit  that  if  destruc- 
tion was  the  only  remedy  for  the  threatened  evils,  then  those 
evils  are  so  injurious  to  the  groat  masses  of  the  people  that  such 
a  radical  remedy  would  he  justifiable,  hut  T  do  not  concede  for  a 
moment  that  such  extreme  measures  an?  necessary. 

Every  evil  which  is  attendant  upon  the  present  development 
of  trusts  can  be  restricted  and  finally  eliminated  by  wi^e  legisla- 
tion under  which  the  mana<rement  and  development  of  these 
corporations  can  he  controlled  and  directed.  The  control  and 
direction  of  such  corporations  can  be  ntTectcd  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  giant  of  capitalistic  greed  has  bound  himself  with 
thongs  which  cannot  be  loosened,  the  genius  of  monopoly  has 
placed  itself  in  the  bottle  which  has  been  tightly  scaled.  Experi- 
ence has  shoAvn  that  old  forms  of  tnist,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil 
trust  originally  was,  cannot  exist  for  an  indefinite  j^eriod  in  an  in- 
corporeal stage,  that  pools  and  agreements  are  not  sufficiently 
binding  or  legal  to  be  eltective.  The  mod(^rn  form  of  combina- 
tions for  every  purpose  is  therefore  the  corporation.  Sucli  a  form 
is  the  only  legal  one,  and  in  the  form  of  a  corporation  nothing  is 
easier  than  control  by  the  law.  A  defiance  of  the  creator  by  its 
creature,  the  corporation,  can  be  followed  with  such  penalties  of 
forfeiture  and  confiscation  that  every  act  of  the  trust  can  be  ascer- 
tained and  directed  by  the  law,  and  every  officer  compelled  to  do 
his  duty.  It  is  only  neces-ary  to  have  an  enactment  of  a  law  by 
a  competent  body  to  compel  its  observance  by  the  corporation, 
and  such  has  been  the  result  of  legislation  in  restraint  of  corporate 
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action  even  in  this  period  when  corporate  wealth  is  go  arrogant 
and  aggressive.  The  manner  of  obtainh^g  that  competent  author- 
ity will  he  discussed  later^  its  use  is  now  referred  to.  By  thin 
legal  control  and  direction  all  ot  the  evib  of  trusts  can  be  suc- 
cessfnlly  eliminated.  The  evU  tendencies  of  these  conaolidationii 
may  be  considered  under  three  heads:  First,  an  unreasonable  and 
excessive  increase  of  tlie  price  of  the  article  or  serriee,  due  to  the 
stifling  of  competition;  secondly,  a  wholesak  diseharfie  of  em- 
ployeop,  wherehy  the  opportnriities  of  mankind  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood are  serion^ly  diminished,  and,  thirdly,  a  fictitious  creation  of 
capital  values  whereby  the  pitblic  are  vktimizecJ.  First  as  to  th*s 
excessive  price.  The  propriety  of  a  law  regulating  the  price  to  be 
charged  for  a  commodity  or  a  seryice,  controlled  by  &  trust,  can 
not  he  qnestioned.  For  half  a  century  the  courts  of  this  conntr 
have  been  upholding  the  right  of  leirislatures  to  regulate  the  res" 
sonabJe  charges  of  railroad  and  express  companies,  and  of  gas, 
water,  electric  light  and  street  railway  corporations.  It  is  trtie 
that  this  ri^ht  Iuih  been  ?iii stained  on  the  ^onnd  that  these  eer- 
vires  so  rcgnlatcd  were  of  a  *]Tiasi-pnh]ic  nf\ture,  but  although  this 
i?  the  theory  of  tlic  law,  the  basic  principle  is  that  the  people  are 
at  a  disadvnntnfro  in  dealiiig  with  the  corporntion,  because  thev 
must  oinploy  the  company  (it  having  practically  a  monopoly) 
or  go  witlioiit  the  service,  nnd  therefore  the  sovereign  power  steps 
in  and  make^  a  jnst  regulation  for  their  protection.  It  must  be 
rememl)ered  tliat  this  advnneo  has  been  made  by  the  courts  under 
existing  constitutions  and  under  present  theories  of  industrial 
relations.  Assuredly  if  it  is  just  and  proper  that  the  citizen 
should  be  protected  in  tlie  ])riee  that  he  rhould  pay  for  the  gas  or 
water  which  he  consumes,  or  for  his  transportation  on  the  street 
car  or  railroad,  how  mueli  inore  imperative  that  he  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  sugar,  beef  or  flour 
which  bis  family  consumes,  or  for  the  fuel  or  clothing  which  they 
require.  This  regulation  of  prices  should  be  intrusted  by  Con- 
gress to  comiiiissions  for  enrh  industry  to  be  recrulated,  and  such 
commissions  should  be  scleeted  from  the  skilled  and  trained  em- 
ployees in  the  several  businesses  or  vocations,  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  employment  by  the  consolidation  of  enterprises.  Sec- 
ondly, as  to  the  diselinrge  bv  corporations  of  a  trust  character  of  a 
number  of  its  employees.  Fnder  the  i.ower  to  control  and  direct 
it  would  ])e  within  the  province  of  Congress  or  of  the  states  to 
vastly  ameliorate  the  present  semi-barbaric  relationship  between 
great  corporations  and  their  emplovees.  Tf  the  resources  and  the 
conditions  of  the  corporation  should  warrant  it,  the  hours  of  labor 
might  he  shortened  in  a  particular  trade  or  business  and  thereby 
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the  number  to  be  employed  increased.  Then  again  an  inspection 
of  tlie  goods  furnished,  or  the  service  rendered,  so  as  to  insure 
their  quality  and  adequacy  would  be  a  source  of  employment  for  a 
number  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  particular  indus- 
try. Moreover,  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  could  be 
established,  whereby  tlie  unfortunate  strikes,  which  have  been  in 
the  nmin  most  prejudicial  to  the  common  interests  of  employer 
and  employee,  might  be  permanently  avoided.  And  again,  by  a 
wise  system  of  taxation,  levied  upon  these  new  great  aggregations 
of  wealth,  a  sufficient  fund  could  be'secured  by  the  nation,  and  the 
municipalities,  to  establish  channels  of  public  enterprise  in  which 
ever}'one  deprived  of  employment  by  the  ever-changing  condi- 
tions of  the  economic  world  could  secure  toniporar)'  empl')yment 
until  a  footing  could  be  obtained  in  another  branch  of  industry. 
As  to  the  remaining  evil,  that  of  overcapitalization,  taxation  and 
the  weakness  inherent  in  its  organization  would  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  eliminate  the  inflation,  or  as  it  is  now  termedj 
liquid  capital,  and  through  receiverships  and  reorganizations  this 
fault  eventually  would  be  cured.  Through  these  methods,  sim- 
ply oflfered  as  sugf^estions,  and  which  in  practice  would  probablj 
be  vastly  amended  from  the  imperfect  outlines  which  have  beer 
set  forth,  the  system  of  tmstfi  or  combinations  could  be  relieved 
from  all  the  dangers  which  are  now  a])parent.  There  may  be 
other  deleterious  tendencies,  but  if  so  they  are  of  a  minor  char- 
acter, and  can  be  succe??fully  regulated  rmd  co7itrr>lled. 

We  have  so  far  considered  the  method  of  dealing  with  com- 
binations or  trusts  which  would  appear  to  be  most  efTicacious;  the 
remaining  question  is  as  to  the  machinery  by  which  the  necessary 
control  and  direction  of  trusts  can  be  made  effective.  The  con- 
trol, regulation  and  direction  of  all  trusts,  whose  business  eithei 
directly  or  indirectly  is  carried  on  in  more  than  one  state,  shoulc 
be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  A  similar  jurisdie 
tion  over  such  combinations  operating  in  a  single  state  should  b( 
reposed  in  the  respective  State  Legislatures.  It  would  be  almosi 
suicidal  to  attempt  such  le.2cislation  under  the  present  constitu 
tional  limitations  both  of  the  nation  and  the  states.  Let  us  cu^ 
the  Gordian  knot  of  endlesi?  constitutional  discussion  by  adopting 
immediately  an  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  which  wil 
confer  the  broadest  power  to  deal  with  the  subject  upon  Congresi 
and  the  states  in  their  respective  spheres.  The  decisions  of  thi 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Sugar  Trust  case,  and  in  other  cases 
demonstrate  the  inability  of  the  federal  government  to  deal  witl 
the  subject  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  interstate  com 
merce  clause  of  the  Constitution.     Every  lawyer  is  familiar  witl 
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the  tendency  of  the  court  to  destroy  the  effect  of  all  etat«  le^i 
tion  allectiDg  business  or  eonmieree  between  the  states,  bj  inFok- 
ing  the  force  of  this  &an>e  interstate  conimerce  section.     To  allow 
this  mo^t  momentous  subject,  under  either  federal  or  state  leg-isla 
tion,  to  be  the  victim  of  narrow  legal  construction  or  baSling 
technicalities,  or  to  be  robbed  of  its  efficacy  by  conflicting  divi- 
sions of  numerous  state  and  federal  courts^  would  be  a  blunder^ 
worse  than  the  crimes  which  might  be  perpetrated  under  th 
trust  system.     The  amendment  ehould  be  couched  in  the  moet 
comprehensive  terms.     It  should  expressly  confer  adequate  pow- 
ers upon  the  states  to  legislate  concerning  trusts  operatiag  wholly 
within  their  borders,  so  that  there  may  be  no  restraint  upon  state 
action  on  account  of  restraints  imposed  upon  the  states  in  certain  J 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands.     Then,  too,  the  cod- ■ 
stitution  of  the  state  should  be  amended  whereTer  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  present  powers  being  adequate.     This  latter  step  is 
not  so  necessary  at  the  present  moment  as  the  amendment  to  tbfi; 
mitional  docuirient.     The  proposed  amendment  should  be  passer- 
by the  i^resent  Congre.-i^  at  it^  firi^t  =c?E^ion.     Thf:*n  it  rrin  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Legislatures  to  be  chosen  in  the  year  1900,  and 
in  the  present  attitude  of  both  parties  to  the  subject  should  re- 
ceive the  ap])robation  of  the  necessary  three-fourths  vote  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Con.£^ross  whicli  will  be  elected  at  the  coming 
presidential  election.     That  Congress  should  be  composed  of  men 
who  will  he  ready  and  willing  to  t^ke  up  the  necessary  legislation 
to  make  the  control,  regulation  and  direction  of  these  combina- 
tions a  lasting  benefit  to  the  entire  people. 

With  this  plan  our  beloved  country  can  commence  the  twen- 
tieth century  with  a  hope  of  a  trium])hant  solution  of  the  greatest 
of  industrial  problems.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  ulti- 
mate results.  The  dreams  of  socialism  may  be  realized,  or  co- 
operation may  work  out  the  destinies  of  mankind  in  an  industrial 
and  social  republic  difl'ering  widely  from  the  fancies  of  imagina- 
tion. But  whatever  may  be  the  outcome,  the  substitution  of  the 
control  of  the  ])eople  for  the  control  of  the  trusts  will  make  the 
future  of  the  nation  under  the  guidance  of  intelligence  and  lofty 
purpose  forever  secure. 
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By  economic  limitations  is  meant  all  such  checks  or  restric- 
tions that  a  sound,  enlightened  study  of  economics  should  bring 
to  bear  upon  trusts,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  social  evils, 
by  appealing  to  the  self-interest  of  the  pari;ies  or  corporations 
combined.  By  way  of  introduction,  and  to  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  trusts, 
whether  of  labor  or  capital,  possess  two  distinct  sides  or  phases: 
First,  that  of  co-operation,  recognized  as  a  natural  right,  only 
to  be  restricted  when  clearly  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  society. 
This  is  its  beneficent  side.  It  stands  over  against  excessive  com- 
petition, being  the  corrective  to  destructive  competition,  hence 
is  fundamental  and  deserves  our  highest  praise;  but,  like  all  good 
things,  when  carried  too  far,  it  becomes  an  evil,  taking  on  the 
form  of  monopoly,  which  not  only  regulates  competition,  but 
practically  destroys  it.  It  now  in  turn  becomes  injurious  to 
society,  if  not  limited  to  its  proper  functions.  Possessed  of 
despotic  power,  the  monopolistic  trust  may  become  the  source 
of  great  social  evil.  It  may  strive  to  levy  tribute  on  smaller  indus- 
trialists and  consumers,  much  as  did  the  feudal  lords  upon  their 
serfs  during  the  ^fiddle  Ages.  This  phase  justly  arouses  social 
apprehensions,  and  merits  our  condemnation.  The  only  or  chief 
difference  between  capitalistic  and  labor  trusts  is  one  of  power; 
but  small  despotisms  may  he  as  galling  as  great  ones,  as  fre- 
quently revealed  by  labor  organizations. 

To  distinguish  in  practice  hotweon  the  good  and  evil  phases 
of  trusts  is  not  an  easy  task.  To  find  a  solution  or  remedy  for 
the  monopolistic  phase,  even  when  distinguished,  may  well  baffle 
human  ingenuity,  from  the  fact  that  it  depends  so  largely  upon 
conditions  and  limitations,  and  frequently  upon  a  hidden  pur- 
pose of  those  combining.  Hitherto,  all  social  appliances  have 
fallen  short  of  the  demands  of  society  to  regulate  monopolistic 
trusts,  and  this  conference  witnesses  with  great  emphasis  the 
general  unrest  in  regard  to  the  recent  manifestations  and  expan- 
sion of  trusts  in  general.  Again,  as  tmsts  aro  pompetitive  as  well 
as  monopolistic,  it  is  rather  of  the  former  that  this  paper  seeks 
to  deal,  since  the  latter  can  often,  at  least  for  a  time,  violate  the 
laws  of  political  economy  without  suffering  the  penalty  of  such 
violation.  Hence  while  monopolistic  trusts  must  generally  be 
more  rigorously  controlled  or  even  prohibited  by  law,  competi- 
tive trusts  may  be  generally  sufficiently  restricted  by  the  opera- 
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tion  of  economic  laws.    This  latter  phase  k  especially  courn 

Like  all  social  questiong,  the  elements  of  the  trust  aT«  80, 
multiform  tis  to  prechide  the  hope  of  ever  discovering  any  single 
satisfactory  remedy.  Doubtless  the  solution  must  be  as  complex 
as  the  evil  to  be  remedied;  that  is  to  say^  while  rational  economics 
and  ethics  must  in  the  end  prevail,  legkktion  and  public  opinion 
must  frequently  enforce  their  behests.  But  great  caution  should 
be  used  in  the  exercise  of  legal  restrict ioms,  lest  iudividnfll  initia- 
tive he  eripplef!  and  discouraged,  resulting  in  a  serious  check  to 
our  present  industrial  progresB.  Hence  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
economic  cheeks  should  be  primarj^  qtk]  fun<?^metital3  since  theafi 
appeal  directly  to  tlic  self-interests  of  the  trusts  themselves,  an  J 
'c\^  yet  neither  scicnee  uor  art  nor  philosophy  haa  found  ft  sub- 
stitute for  that  orighud  incentive  to  human  industry,  via.,  6^- J 
interest,  H 

But  wbnt  can  reasonably  be  hoped  from  the  application  of  the  " 
sonodi'st  principles  of  econom.ic&  in  regard  to  trusts?    Mucli,  T      « 
aftirnT :  though  doubtless  not  everything  desired,  find  to  formu-  ^ 
late  these  is  my  self-imposed  task.    The  principal  dangers  from 
trusts  and  especially  from  those  in  wliich  competition  is  still  pos- 
sible, which  I  denominate  competitive  or  semi-monopolistic  trusts 
for  which  we  seek  a  remedy,  may  be  categoried  briefly  under  four 
heads:     But  in  noting  them  in   order,  and  proposing  certain 
checks  thereto,  space  ])ermits  only  the  broadest  generalizations, 
mere  suggestions  without  specific  statistical  or  other  satisfactory 
proofs,  to  supply  which  everyone  must  test  them  for  himself  by 
means  of  liis  host  philosophy  and  ex|)erience,  supported  by  the 
most  rolinhle  statistical  data  available. 

The  first  one  to  he  mentioned  is  tliat  these  colossal  organiza- 
tions have  croated  a  great  (lisjilacement  of  labor,  that  is  by  these 
combinations  many  employees  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, which  is  undoiiT)terlly  true:  for  while  some  expansion  of 
labor  may  follow,  for  the  present  many  are  stranded  by  being 
dropped  from  the  pay-rolls  of  tlio  !i]»s')rbed  firms,  being  no  longer 
needed.  Vlere  economics  afford-  relatively  but  little  consolation, 
for  no  effective  arcruments  (^an  hf  iriven  for  the  employment  of 
useless  labor,  ju-t  as  when  the  skilled  artisan  finds  himself  sup- 
planted by  an  iiiG^enious  lahr.r-saving  machine.  We  certainly  pity 
him  in  his  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  society,  but  the  machine 
must  neither  be  })oycotted  nor  destroyed.  Tn  like  manner,  when 
in  consequence  of  the  better  orsranization  of  productive  agencies, 
middle-men  an.d  commercial  travelers  are  dropped,  and  thousands 
of  small  entre]"»reneurs  are  subordinated  to  the  powerful  cen- 


tralized  combination,  great  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  8ufferi|ig,  but 
progress  must  not  be  stayed,  even  if  some  sacrifice  attend  the 
process.  However,  even  here  one  check  against  the  arbitrary 
actions  of  the  trusts  is  found,  in  the  fact  that  if  these  capable 
men  be  unjustly  treated,  or  not  somehow  provided  for,  to  the  limit 
of  the  possible,  dangerous  competitive  rivals  are  sure  to  spring 
up,  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trust,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  only  by  distributing  power  can  power  be  accumulated; 
hence  these  higher  organizations  dare  not  unduly  subordinate 
the  elements  out  of  which  they  are  composed,  as  injurious  com- 
petition would  arise,  to  meet  which  would  be  more  expensive 
than  considerate  treatment. 

The  second  danger  from  trusts  is  financial,  viz.,  overcapital- 
*  ization.  This  is  so  manifest,  however,  that  it  may  in  the  main 
be  left  to  individual  correctives.  The  undue  confidence  of  in- 
vestors, and  especially  those  of  small  means,  may  permit  specula- 
tors to  unload  upon  innocent  parties  much  inflated  or  watered 
stock.  Then  later  the  business  is  wrecked,  sometimes  purposely, 
not  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  victims,  but  to  the  creating 
of  a  general  mistrust  that  may  lead  to  a  general  financial  crisis. 
Still  it  must  be  said  that  trusts  are  no  more  likely  than  many 
other  forms  of  speculation  to  deceive  the  unwary;  and  the  public, 
particularly  banking  institutions,  are  so  keenly  alive  to  this  dan- 
ger that  being  forewarned  is  forearmed.  A  wise  precaution 
against  over-speculation  is  one  of  the  elementary  tenets  of  eco- 
nomics. If  this  self-interest  be  supplemented  by  due  publicity, 
but  little,  if  any,  social  damage  would  likely  follow  from  overcapi- 
talization of  trusts.  At  any  rate,  such  danger  is  not  confined  to 
trusts,  but  exists  as  well  in  all  corporations,  partnerships,  and 
even  individual  enterprises.  That  is,  overcapitalization  is  not 
confined  to  trusts,  and  ordinary  care  or  economic  provisions 
should  be  sufficient  protection  aprainst  abuses,  but  if  not,  where 
legislative  regulation  can  avail,  the  latter  should  be  employed. 

But  the  third  danger  from  the  modem  trust  which  is  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  all  is  generally  regarded  as  the  danger  par 
excellence,  for  this  threatens  our  entire  industrial  regime.  It 
concerns  every  consumer,  for,  if  true,  it  enhances  the  price  of 
his  morning  meal  and  his  lamplight  by  night.  It  has  become  the 
nightmare  of  politicians,  thrusting  upon  them  the  greatest  of 
all  political  issues.  This  threatening  danger  is  formulated  in 
the  question  as  to  its  effect  upon  prices  and  the  rate  of  wages. 
It  would  seem  that  here  we  have  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 
If  political  science  and  organic  society  are  incapable  of  furnish- 
ing an  answer  to  this  question,  and  supplying  a  remedy  for  the 
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supposed  evil,  both  are  doomed  from  imbecility  in  the  hour  o 
great  need.  Here  is  where  we  need  light  rather  than  heat,  U 
practical  experience  bas  by  no  means  answered  in  tha  affinualivi 
this  query  ag  to  tbe  injurious  effect  on  prices  and  VF$gm.  In 
vestigation,  if  poseible,  rauBt  yet  supply  the  practical  data  to  tes 
economic  law  in  respect  thereto.  Fortunately,  however^  m  m\ 
beUevej  economie  theory  pennits  us  to  prognosticate,  m,,  ilia 
a  potent  check  is  found  in  the  self-interest  of  the  trmta  them 
Belves  against  inflating  prices  or  lowering  wages,  but  that  th 
opposite  tendency  should  be  found  in  any  rational  and  wisel; 
administered  trust  or  GombinatioiL  This  eoncimion  follow 
from  the  tw^o  foUoi^nng  considerations.  Bnefly  statad,  they  are 
First,  any  undue  advantage  taken  of  the  consumer  by  the  supcrio 
power  of  the  trusts  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  react  upon  then 
detrimentally,  and,  if  not  corrected,  will  finally  overthrow  thee 
totally.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  trusts  steady  markc; 
prices,  thus  preventing  ruinous  fluctuations  and  poBsibly  mse 
greatly  destructive  of  our  industrial  well  being,  and  it  h  gener 
ally  realized  by  the  trusts  themselves^  with  but  few  exceptioni 
probabl}^  tliat  a  safe  business  must  be  conducted  rationally  ani 
in  conformity  with  the  best  principles  of  legitimate  tradt 
Therefore,  we  should  expect  that  the  folly  of  raising  price 
which  would  react  against  their  prosperity  could  only  be  tem 
porary  or  exceptional.  Further,  the  reduction  of  expenses  b 
these  combinations  is  very  evident.  In  most  instances  this  ha 
been  the  producing  cause.  Competition,  by  becoming  so  shar 
as  to  be  almost  destructive,  demands  co-operation  as  a  corrective 
This  is  tlie  highest  manifestation  of  the  trust.  The  two  pole 
of  industrial  activity  are  fair  competition  and  free  co-operatior 
These  must  mutually  check  each  other  if  a  wise  harmony  prevaiL 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  chief  elements  of  eflfectiv 
competition  are  coni])lete  knowledge  and  perfect  mobility  of  th 
competing  factors,  and  that  although  labor  may  not  possess  thes 
two  elements  equally  with  capital,  that  small  capitalists  usuall 
possess  them  with  great  capitalists;  hence  the  effect  of  capita! 
istic  comjiefition  is  always  powerful  if  not  absolutely  perfeci 
and  should  result  in  securing  equal  returns  to  last  increment  c 
enL-riry  ^'m|ilny(Ml,  that  trusts  are  largely  combination  of  capitj 
to  reduce  the  sharp  competition  of  capital,  that  the  conflict  i 
between  capitalists,  rather  than  between  capital  and  lab9r. 

But  even  when  trusts  take  on  their  monopolistic  or  sem 
mono])ol istic  form,  th.ey  must  conform  still  under  general  cor 
ditions  to  tlie  laws  of  trade.  To  do  this  they  nmst  offer  to  societ; 
the  consimiing  public,  at  least  a  portion  of  their  profits,  and  fc 
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very  good  reasons.  Their  success  depends  generally  on  the 
magnitude  of  consumption,  and  any  unfair  treatment  of  the  pub- 
lic would  arouse  such  resentment  that  patronage  would  neces- 
sarily be  lost.  This  can  be  done  by  refusing  to  buy,  and  furtiier 
by  boycotting  the  product  of  the  offending  trust,  wherever  found. 
Even  trusts  must  court  public  favor  by  offering  a  better  and  a 
cheaper  article,  and  this  they  can  do  best  tlirough  the  magnitude 
of  their  production  and  the  superiority  of  their  appliances.  Now, 
as  trusts,  as  a  rule,  are  dependent  on  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished consumption,  public  opinion  can  whip  them  into  line  should 
they  demand  too  high  a  price  for  their  products,  to  the  end 
that  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  trusts  must  be  lower  rather 
than  higher  prices.     The  same  argument  iffay  be  applied  to  wages. 

But,  secondly,  in  case  the  consumer  cannot  influence  the  trust 
in  this  manner,  there  is  another  economic  factor  that  rarely  fails 
in  accomplishing  the  same  end,  and  I  believe  facts  will  always  bear 
out  this  position,  if  carefully  examined.  This  corrective  may  be 
dominated  technically  the  potential  competition  of  capital,  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  present  a  great  mass  of  idle  capital 
exists  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  men  ready  to  enter  any  spe- 
cific field  of  production,  whenever  the  profits  of  that  industry 
offer  sufficient  inducement.  So  that,  to  avoid  this  new  compe- 
tition, prices  must  be  lowered  or  profits  shared  with  the  consumer. 
True,  their  gains  may  be  for  a  time  concealed,  but  in  these  days 
of  enterprise  and  publicity  that  is  next  to  impossible.  There- 
fore, are  we  not  justified  in  concluding  that  economic  law  of  itself 
supplies  at  least  these  two  potent  checks  against  any  material 
permanent  rise  of  prices  by  the  trusts?  Where  freedom  to  enter 
any  industry  is  full  and  free,  and  where  monopolistic  franchises 
have  not  been  foolishly  or  fraudulently  granted,  which  is  be- 
coming less  now  every  day,  individual  initiative  and  competi- 
tion may  be  largely  trusted  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  raise 
prices,  but  must  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  force  them  to  the 
lowest  practicable  point.  The  same  law  would  hold  in  respect 
to  wages.  But  here,  moreover,  the  combinations  of  labor  and 
the  higher  standard  of  living  reinforces  the  other  tendencies. 

An  additional  danger  may  be  mentioned,  though  variously 
regarded  by  its  advocates  and  enemies,  viz.,  that  trusts  are  a  long 
step  toward  state  socialism.  It  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to 
reassure  those  who  fear  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  trusts.  They 
rather,  if  anything,  lead  in  the  opposite  direction,  viz.,  to  anarchy, 
the  extreme  antithesis  of  socialism.  Should  trusts  finally  be- 
come so  politically  powerful  as  to  take  the  government  by  the 
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throat,  then  the  mass^  m  ihn  fibMfioi*  of  any  other  tmiy&if^ 
sh€uJd  Twoh,  and  bring  abdst  ft  mmX  rtToiuEinti.     SbU,  we 
are  rather  upon  the  eve  of  a  social  efuliiiiiia  thaa  i%vc4iii 
for  never  in  the  fuj-tory  of  the  world  hAi  the  cr^iiiDiofl  niiiacio^ 
for  f^j  iiiucji  in  puVah  -      \      '    -        1  aoft  icmtt  to  refoliitic 
btJt  i*ir*.'lv  and  eonu  ■  tlunvzli  oc^oomiii  OQBif 

iiUon  ^m]  coinhi nation,  and  flfifiiij  tbrtiu^h  U*gijUti(i&,  toi 
aBy  wjKfj  liod  rieedi*d  refoma,    Agam,  tb€»  sdTocaled  of  i 
should  readily  understand  the  diffemocf  behnirn  thm  it 
the  j^ii£:iiili«^tic  fet^it^?.     Th<*ir  parposes  arc  fii  .r^i**-;i*gjij 
nii^t jc ;  for  one  U  I  n  d  i  v Id  ualiiiic,  *>r  coKiper  dJ ridv 

ba#ed  ii|>otj  t!ie  f^oism  of  htiman  catiire^  whue  uie  other  U  a]t 
jgtit%  Ij.i^td  i'li  tire  &airific4*  of  ielf,     Uemtii,  wligt  tmiler 
€i]t   rniiifietitive   iudividualtitic    cf»tidiiii)Bi   pfo?e«  s  jq 
for  tlio  ini^t*  which  is  a  oa-operotiau  of  the  most  cii(wble  oripuni^^ 
erft,  Lh**  grent  cnjpiiiuN  or  Imiders  of  tfiduttriv  limitocl  In  mail 
ber,  &n  tbat  unity  of  purpose  mn  be  ppe^rri?*!,  and  all  fnr  tbt 
p^fKoiui)   gairn  wliy  should  these  not  §ncc^?    But  coot  raft 
with  tlii!^  Ihfi  -ocialif-tit?  program,  even  the  highest  and  mmt^ 
idcah  where  i^  Jiriy  ground  -^f  lirhjie  fi>r  siieees-  (vrmi  ^liV  ^.i   ;I -j^^n*? 
Sqciiili$jJi  must  *Jr^uii;i(^  Ih^  whole  niai^?,  {^apahlc?  and  incapables 
.'ilikf,  jiii'l  ]i'>\  for  t!i<-  \v.']f;ire  of  self.  l»ut  of  tlie  whole.     Beauti- 
ful \*\r.\\.  ft  ri;iiii]\-.  I'lit  t"..  ani:*'lic  for  this  worhl  oi  human  pas- 
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art-.    I-;  it  too  iiiur-h  to  airinn  tliat  any  rational 
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liuinan  nature  a>  we  find  it,  must 
ciioiiiics  and  the  hopes  of  the  friends 
110  loo-ioal  aiialoeue  is  f«nnid  in  the 


^o  various  cliorks  upon  tlie  trust  have  heen 
ro  Tiot  conoludo  tliat  all  num,  or  even  th»' 
in-  -uhjcot  tn  <\M-]\  cliceks.  for  all  do  not  aet 
widely  lor  ilirir  (»\vn  s«'lf  inti'rest.  muoh  les- 
I'niii  iMcn  are  eout rolled  from  witliin,  they 
roni  without,  llcnco.  lecfal  eoiupulsion  must 
II  toll  ha-c 
not 

lio  wiM'si  iiiannor  see  to  it  that  trusts, 
Iikf'  aiiv  olhci-  aL'ciioio-  vca,  more  so,  on  necount  of  tlie  power 
I  hey  yit'ld  ;ii-.'  iin|  pcrniilird  to  saorifiPe  public  welfare;  that 
i-,  |»la<f  Ill-Ill-. 'Ivc-  lM'y..iid  Hie  laws  of  |)oli1ical  economy.  Some 
pi-ojH,ih(,ii~  ;ir,.  -^clf-cvidriii  liorr:  all  1ru-t-  uiade  monr>]Hdistie 
l»v  rraurlii^-^  or  puldi^  favor  <hould  hf  destrftyed  by  being  na- 
lioiializrd  or  otherwise ;    free<]om  of  competition  must  be  guar- 
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on  oconojjiie  and  ethical  law.  Legis- 
al)d irate   its   function,  but  at  the 


an  teed,  hence  all  other  trust?  may  be  regulated  by  publicity  and 
taxation.  The  jErreat  difTiculty,  however,  is  not  so  much  in  the 
form  of  the  combination  as  in  the  mass  of  the  capital.  This 
mass  may  be  even  more  detrimental  to  society  by  being  in  the 
hands  of  one  individual.  Tlien  what?  IVFust  we  check  indi- 
vidual power  by  limiting  the  amount  of  oa])ital  in  any  one  enter- 
prise, whether  in  corporate  or  individual  hands?  We  are  not 
ready  for  this  yet,  but  as  trusts  are  in  the  line  of  economic  prog- 
ress, how  is  it  porrJible  to  check  them  other  thnn  by  legal  restric- 
tions a?  to  amount  of  capital,  as  well  as  by  publioif  y,  etc.? 

But  I  would  first  exhaust  the  economic  checks  before  resort- 
ing to  legislative  autliority:  would  ])lead  for  individual  liberty, 
limited,  of  course,  by  the  higher  rights  of  society;  I  would  strive 
to  educate  morally  and  ecfmomically  before  calling  in  the  ex- 
treme rigor  of  the  law.  For  these  reasons  personally  I  am  still 
optimistic,  even  in  regard  to  the  ti'usts,  believing  that  the  eco- 
nomic checks  here  briefly  suggested  cnnnot  fail  to  operate  sub- 
stantially upon  a  wisely  educated  body  of  industrial  organizers; 
for  if  this  can  be  made  effectual,  we  save  iiuirninmch'd  individual 
initiative,  that  mainspring  of  progress,  that  nod-givn  lever  to 
])ush  the  race  onward  in  the  path  of  civilization.  T.et  us,  there- 
foro,  only  regulate  and  rationalize,  and  not  d«'stroy  the  trust 
when  not  monoimli^tic.  But  if  ihe-o  economic  clu'cks  fail,  then, 
for  the  time  being,  force  mu-t  reinforce  moral  suasion,  and  the 
highest  principles  of  self-intere«t  for  society  must  be  saved.  Tt 
is  not  the  function  of  this  paper  to  point  out  the  specific  method 
of  legal  restriction,  but  leave  that  to  th(^  cons(^rvative  wisdrmi  of 
statesmen  and  other  mem}>ers  <^f  this  conference  to  formulate. 

w.  P.  rcrrrRR. 

MoinNTof  IVim>yhsinla  Jinr. 

In  order  to  understand  the  yu-esent  situation,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  back  a  little.  During  the  period  of  time  extending  froui 
1892  to  1898,  the  l)usine<s  community  tlirougliout  this  entire 
countrv'  was  suffering  as  i1  had  never  snfTered  before,  from  what 
seemed  to  be  chronic  overproduction. 

The  result  of  this  wAs  to  bring  nhont  excessive  ciunnetition 
in  all  line<5  of  business.  Tn  the  anxiety  to  find  v»ureh;i^«T<.  priees 
were  cut  below  the  limits  of  reasonable  remunerniinn.  Thi-  evil 
of  exce.«isive  competition  seemed  to  prevail  (vr'rywhere.  Dis- 
couragement marked  every  department  «>f  trade.  Tn  the  effort 
to  obtain  relief  the  wage=  of  labor  were  reduced.    This  only  led 


to  additional  compUcations.  The  worBngmen  etrDve  bj  the  oiJj 
means  at  their  eoniman^  to  mv€  ttieniaelres,  and  atrtkefi  and 
lockdut^  were  ia^tituted,  with  the  u^tial  distressfol  acoompini'* 

men  is. 

The  only  effective  ra^jis  of  oTereoming  this  cottdition  9eeinad 
to  be  the  obvioiB  one  of  an  understanding  among  th«  pmdneera 
in  rarioua  lines,  as  to  the  pricea  to  be  asked  for  their  eommodi 
tica. 

Re^iktion  in  this  respect  wm  possible  only  through  a  union 
of  interests  upon  the  part  of  those  engnged  in  the  same  line  of 
bnsiness.    Ordinnry  trade  agreements  were  hard  to  enforce^  an 
were  rcaflily  dli^regarclcd  in  the  effort  to  obtain  business, 

Natunilly  th^.^  next  stepj  in  the  effort  to  regulate  production^ 
and  sustain  iirices  at  reasonable  Icjvels,  was  to  eombine  the  hold- 
ings of  the  various  parties  intere^ed,  and  concentrate  the  capital 
engaged,  so  far  as  nii«rht  be  feaeiWe,  into  one  corporation.    ISo^ 
reagouahk^  objection  could  be  made  to  this  action,  for  the  nniting^ 
of  tliff<!rcnt  properties  under  one  management,  and  under  one 
control,  upon  i\  fair  valuation^  could  not  be  barmfnl  to  the  gen-  ^ 
era]  public. 

In  this  ronnoction  I  desire  to  say  that  during  the  progress  of 
til  is  wliolo  inovonientj  tlio  result  of  trade  combinations  has  thus 
far  not  ,^hown  in  n  single  case  that  the  operation  has  been  preju- 
dicial to  the  riglits  f)f  the  public. 

It  is  hut  the  statement  of  a  simple  fact  to  say  that  the  present 
tendeiiey  toward  eomhination  and  co-operation  is  the  reaction 
from  the  keen  and  excessive  competition  of  the  past  few  years. 
Whether  tliis  movement  for  co-operation  is  justifiable  or  not, 
de])ends  iij)on  I  ho  facts  in  tlie  case.  Whether  for  good  or  evil 
i ^  to  !)('  dcicrminod  hy  an  examination  of  the  results,  '^y  their 
fniiis  ye  ^lial]  know  them,''  and  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  calm 
and  careful  coiisideraiion  is  called  for,  and  the  subject  should 
h('  a])proaeli<'(l  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  not  in  bitterness  or 
with  blind  denunciation.  An  impulse  so  general,  and  so  wide; 
spread  in  the  businc^--  world,  mu-t  have  cause  for  its  existence. 

1'he  rights  of  the  public  are  not  to  be  ignored  in  any  event; 
hut  so  long  as  the^e  rights  are  re«j)eeted,  the  individual  is  cer- 
tainly ai  liberty  to  eoneenirate  his  capital  and  combine  his  re- 
source^ with  his  felh'ws  in  the  same  line  of  business  for  their 
mutual  bf^efit. 

^rhe  demand  for  commoditios  of  all  kinds  at  the  present  time 
i^  greatly  in  evee^^  of  \\hnt  it  lia«  ever  been,  and  it  is  required, 
too,  that  they  he  furnished  more  cheaply  than  ever  before.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  these  demands  can  be  met  only  by  the 
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anployiiient  of  large  capital,  and  upon  a  most  extensive  scale  of 
working. 

Civilization  has  advanced,  and  a  comfortable  scale  of  living 
has  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  average  man,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  development  of  business  along  these  lines  of  co- 
operation and  combination.  First,  it  was  the  individual  working 
by  himself  in  liis  particular  line.  Then  came  the  union  of  two  or 
more  individuals  into  a  partnership.  This  was  followed  by  the 
formation  of  the  small  corporation,  and  from  that  grew  the  larger 
corporation,  and  the  last  and  present  stage  of  development  is  the 
union  or  partnership  of  the  smaller  corporations,  into  the  grand 
aggregation,  often  miscalled  a  trust. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the  business  combinations  of  the 
day  are  not  trusts  at  all.  They  are  simply  large  corporations. 
The  so-called  "anti-trust^*  attacks  are  not  really  attacks  upon 
trusts,  for  the  reason  that  but  very  few  real  trusts  are  in  exist- 
ence in  this  country.  The  hue  and  cry  that  has  been  raised  is 
really  an  attack  upon  large  corporations.  If  the  people  of  this 
country  are  determined  to  wipe  out  all  corporations,  of  course 
they  can  do  so.  No  one  would  claim,  however,  that  such  au  ex- 
treme measure  is  desired  by  anyone  who  has  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  at  heart.  Such  action  would  be  to  turn  backward  the 
hands  upon  the  dial  of  human  progress,  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
country's  industries  would  stop. 

To  the  community  as  a  whole,  large  corporations  are  neither 
injurious  nor  dangerous.  On  the  contrary,  the  economies  effected 
by  the  concentration  and  combination  of  capital  and  its  direction 
by  competent  management  means  always  the  cheapening  of  com- 
modities to  the  public. 

During  the  process  of  reconstruction,  there  may  be  individual 
cases  of  hardship.  Certain  men  may  lose  their  positions,  but  this 
grows  out  of  the  economy  effected  by  the  new  organization,  and 
i?  one  of  the  things  which  tend  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion under  the  new  circumstances.  In  this  respect,  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  effect  from  that  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  yet  the  day  has  long  gone  by  when 
remonstrance  is  effectual  against  the  introduction  of  appliances 
for  saving  labor  upon  the  ground  that  certain  operators  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  thereby. 

It  is  admitted  upon  all  hands  that  when  the  general  result 
is  for  the  good  of  the  public,  individual  cases  must  be  met  and 
adjusted  as  best  they  may.  In  the  old  days  of  teaming  over  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  the  building  of  a  canal  was  opposed 
by  the  teiaDBters  on  the  ground  that  it  would  hurt  t\Leia\t^sJ&Xi^»&^ 
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at  a  later  day,  the  canal  boatmen  in  turn  opposed  the  building 
of  a  railroad  for  the  same  reason,  but  boatmen  and  teamsters  alike 
had  to  give  way  for  the  advance  of  the  new  and  im]>roved  mode 
of  transportation.  Oftentimes,  too,  the  injury  was  more  appar- 
ent than  real,  as  in  the  case  cited,  the  drivers  of  the  teams,  and 
captains  and  crews  of  tlic  hoats,  many  of  tliem,  at  least,  found 
employment  as  railroad  emplnyes,  and  so  were  really  not  injured 
by  the  change. 

Following  along  ihe  lino  of  I  he  thought  just  suggested,  in 
the  early  days  of  railroad  building,  the  companies  were  small 
and  the  roads  were  short,  and  their  capital  was  limited.  Inde- 
pendent railroad  corporations  dotted  the  country  here  and  there, 
with  short  lines.  Eates  of  freight  and  passenger  fares  wore  high. 
Xo  contract  for  through  or  continuous  carriage  could  be  made. 
Now  n(Ue  wliat  happencM]  in  iUv  case  of  liu*  projection  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Pennsylvania  llailrr»ad  system.  Freight  rates  were 
about  tiv(>  cents  ])er  ton  per  jnile.  ^Plie  process  of  combination 
of  tlie  liitle  roads  into  nmj  great  sysiem  began.  One  road  after 
another  was  taken  in,  until  the  lVnn<ylvania  system  now  is  made 
up  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  companies,  which  were 
I'orinprly  s(')»arate  and  independent  organizations.  The  result  has 
ber-n  that  with  a  continued  and  steady  improvement  in  the  serv- 
ice, the  rales  of  freight  have  steadily  fallen,  unlil  now  the  cost 
of  nun  ing  a  ton  of  freight  per  mile,  instead  of  being  five  cents, 
is  less  than  one-half  of  a  cent. 

Can  anyone  say  that  any  harm  has  resulted  to  tlie  interests 
of  the  [uiblie  from  the  consolidation  in  this  case?  Here  is  one 
of  the  largj^st  combinations  in  tlu*  country,  and,  next  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Comj)any.  ]K»ssi]>ly  railroads  are  the  subject  of 
attack  more  than  any  otlu-r  class  of  corporati»»ns.  1  submit  that 
the  facts  do  nnt  warrant  it.  1'he  lVnn>ylvania  Railroad  furnishe- 
em])loynu'nt  for  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  these 
]nen  prol)ably  sni)])(«H  upon  an  avera*re,  each  of  thrm  live  persons, 
so  that  five  hundred  thousand  peo]»le  (lej)end  ff»r  tlifir  -ulxistence 
upon  the  prosi»erity  of  this  om?  great  corporation.  And  this  is 
not  all  -  for,  in  a«bliti(»n  to  the  wa^cs  iKiid  t'm]>h\vr>,  we  must 
remember  that  a  large  pr<»portion  of  its  earnings  go  steadily  back 
to  the  eoinmunity  for  the  purchase  of  supj^lies.  "More  than  forty 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  are  ])fmred  from  thi^  one  source  into 
the  channels  of  eommeree.  The  amount  is  widely  distributed 
too,  as  the  arliele<  pin'cbased  range  from  soa))  and  matches  to 
nion^ier  Inmmotives  and  steel  bridges  a  mile  long. 

Thi<  i>  a  striking  instance*,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
one,  of  th^  rrfxn,i\  accomplished  by  means  of  great  combinations  of 
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capital.  The  larger  the  scale  upon  which  an  industry  is  carried 
on,  the  better  as  a  rule  is  the  provision  made  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  workers,  lloro  again  the  experience  of  tlu>  Penn- 
sylvania Kailroad  is  an  instance  in  point.  Tt  has  from  time  to 
time  reduced  the  hours  f»f  lahor  of  its  train  crew!?,  and  as  its  last 
and  crowning  effort  in  hehalf  of  its  employes,  it  is  now  putting 
into  operation  a  system  of  retirinir  them  at  tho  age  of  seventy, 
u]ion  a  pension  suflieient  for  tlieir  f^upport.  Surely  thorc  is  noth- 
ing in  the  action  of  this  company  to  ju-^tify  the  ass»Ttion  that 
corporations  have  no  souls. 

Take  another  familiar  illustration  of  combination*  u])on  a 
large  scale,  which  apj)oars  in  almost  every  large  city  in  the  coun- 
iiy.  It  has  been  notably  elTectivc  in  my  own  home  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  street  railwny  system.  A  fow  years  ago  we 
had  perhnps  a  dozen  dilTerent  linos  in  the  vicinity.  1'he  cars 
were  smnll,  and  won*  drawn  by  hors(;s,  nnd  a  -cparate  five-cent 
fare  had  to  be  paid  on  every  aw  boonb-d.  Willi  tlu*  introduclion 
of  electric  motive  power.  Tnrger  cn])it!il  was  nri'.lod  lo  accomplish 
the  best  results,  and  consooiiontly  the  sihmII  roads  wcn^  com- 
bined, and  comfilote  and  cxtm^ivt^  traction  <y-tf'ni^  were  organ- 
izedj  wilh  arrangcMneiits  for  irnn-fcrs.  so  tliat  to-day,  for  ilu!  same 
Tive-ccnt  fare,  you  can  vide  from  oim  cxfrcMiiity  to  ilu*  other,  sev- 
cra.l  tim«»«  as  far,  and  twicr  as  fa-t,  and  in  i-,\\'<  in  every  way  Tnore 
eommr»dions  and  comf<»rtable. 

Is  a  combination  pro<liir-ing  >uo]\  a  n'-nlt  to  br  ba^tily  con- 
demned, or  destroyed? 

It  is  only  when  work  is  carried  on  n:H)n  a  -mall  scale  that  long 
bours  of  labor,  low  wages,  and  un-anitary  eondition<  are  found 
to  ]>rr'vail.  Individual  employers  an*  the  <uie<s  wIk*  run  the  <\veat 
-bops  and  empb»y  child  Inhor.  In  large  eorporations,  tbe  rule 
')■  that  hours  of  labor  jire  <borlened.  and  witli  lli"»n  there  is  a 
g«-neral  acknowlcdgj'ient  of  tbe  rigliN  of  tin-  eini»lnyees,  1'he 
larger  the  coneern  i«,  ibe  gi-i-aler.  too,  i<  tin*  ^ir:idines<  of  om- 
[doyment,  and  tbe  nion-  indnential  in  tin*  ]»nblie  opinion  is  th<j 
standing  of  tbe  OTnployce. 

With  the  good  nianageiin'iil  wbieli  iliey  iTe  able  to  e!n]doy. 
and  the  innn(Misc  amount  of  Innine-:-  wliieh  they  can  handle,  the 
average  rat<»  of  wages  ri-^es,  wbib^  tlit^  price  of  tbe  "^ervir'c,  or  (^f  tbe 
product,  as  a  rule  continue--  to  fnl]. 

There  arcMUstancr-:  wben-  tb«-  ;»":c.-  i!i  <'<'it:i"n  lio.s  n\'  bn-ine-- 
owing  to  tbe  t'act  of  iinr<'L''n1'ti-  '.  :in.'  r\r.'^-i\.-  .'..iiii.-t  itioii.  Iiav 
for  long  periods  been  er-.nt  iinn'U-'y  t-xi  low  to  a!V"rd  n- i-rniable 
remuneration.  Let  me  eire  an  in-tince  wbi'b  ha-  •••.ni.'  under 
my  own  observation.     It  is  that  r»f  the  production  of  bituminous 


ooaL  Tie  dtr  of  Pltirinugli  is  in  tlie  center  of  the  Ut^m- 
jmm^  4lif*rtct-  For  the  pist  tretity  jiears,  the  firms  engaired  ia 
tJie  |^i*»tJu<*tioii  mud  f^hipitnent  of  eoal  have  strnggJrf  along  m  k€€n 
aiwl  gijarp  compet  "ion  md  luiTe  been  nnaWe  to  niJike  anrthmg 
IB  tire  b^uiines?-  >T  my  of  them  bafe  mccurabed  to  tlie  pr&mm 
jjjt^  been  driT^n  out  nlf^jE^ther.  Almost  constant  disputes  tn<! 
fricnon  ^th  the  mirjers  has  been  the  inevitAbk  resnlt.  Tht 
emplojer?  dniply  bavr  l^rTi  iinuble  to  pay  a  lifing  rate  of  w«gm 
Duriog  th^  psit  few  m  ntk?  the  inflaencc  of  the  present  tendency 
towar^l^  combination  a^  a  cheek  upon  esrcessiv^  competition  hm 
p^ocbed  this  indu-stn^  and  io-dnj  s  oombination  is  in  process  of 
fomianon,  which  already  has  enable  the  employers  to  effect  a 
slight  jdrance  in  the  selling  price  of  csoal.  «nd  this,  with  the 
TaiioQ*  economies  which  co^ipemtion  can  eJFect,  will  enable  the.m 
to  obtain  a  fair  return  for  their  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  per* 
mjt  of  an  inerea,-e  in  tlie  wa^ef  of  the  mincTS. 

Here  again  i^  a  practical  instance  of  great  gwid  a^somplished, 
a^d  lU  charactenptir^  are  those  comnKm  to  sfl  amilar  comblna^^ 
tioQeL  There  can  be  no  dc-nial  that  thev  carry  with  them  certain 
IK»itive  economic  aOvantnp'?,  They  decrease  the  cost  of  thei 
]*ivxl\u-t,  first,  by  rloiuLT  away  with  the  wasteful  methods  of  cora- 
^_'ctuive  lni-ino=:=.  and.  '^econd,  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
iiiorhvxh  of  work. 

They  are  also  onabbd  by  the  exercise  of  intelligent  and  skilled 
ovorsitrht  of  the  bii-in<  s-.  to  prevent  overproduction,  by  means 
of  their  ability  to  a=e(-rtain  tlie  state  of  the  markets^,  and  regulate 
tlie  s\u>ply  in  aeeordanee  therewith.  By  constant  study  of  the 
e.'?"»<.liti.,>n-  of  the  Tiii^JTie-^  m  all  its  phases,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Stau'.lanl  Oil  ro7Ti]t'iny.  tlu'v  are  enabled  to  increase  the  demand 
fny  a  product,  and  tlm-  enlarL'o  the  consumption.  They  are  able 
also  to  provide  va^tlv  incroa^ed  facilities  for  transportation,  and 
bv  rea>(>n  of  nil  i]\c-o  cnrvlif  inn^  nr*'  enabled  to  furnish  goods  at 
b>wrr  vricc^  th/in  wnii].]  r.|1iorwi-e  be  possible. 

If  abiiM:-  ^limild  ari-e,  t1ir>^o  o^,L^'1nizations  are  at  all  times 
liuic.  bh-  to  the  Inw:  and  t1u^  state-  are  able  to  provide  against 
\i(»]at'.'n  <'f  rra^onable  statutes.  Xo  combination  will  ever  be 
:ible  to  maintain  almonnal  uriros,  for  the  reason  that  snch  a 
voiir-e  would  call  in^o  nlav  the  possibility  of  practical  competi- 
tion, iuid  thi-  I'o^viliilit V  will  alwavs  ojUTate  as  a  check.  Another 
thi^VL'  \v  hicli  will  pr<'vonf  any  undue  increase  in  price  is  the  fact 
that  anv  irrcat  advanr**'  in  ] trice  tends  to  lessen  the  demand. 
Notliip.ir  i-  1)ctt<'r  knr.\A]i  to  exjicrience,  than  the  fact  that  the 
piutits  of  anv  l)n-inp^c;  nye  more  easily  and  permanently  increased 
by  the  cheapening  of  cost,  and  not  by  the  raising  of  prices. 


Tn  all  the  combinations  that  have  thus  far  been  made,  pricefl 
have  been  but  slightly  advanced  by  reason  of  the  consolidation. 
The  rise  has  l)een  the  result  of  the  unusual  demand,  and  has  been 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  in  lines  where  no  combination  exists.  Ae 
an  example,  pig  tin  has  advanced  75  per  cent;  steel  plates  127 
per  cent;  refined  bar  iron  82  per  cent;  steel  rails  94  per  cent. 
Yet  in  none  of  these  is  there  a  combination.  In  all  these  com- 
modities and  many  others,  prices  have  gone  up  simply  because  oi 
the  physical  inability  of  the  manufacturers  to  meet  the  demand. 

I  affirm,  therefore,  that  the  movement  toward  consolidation 
is  the  outgrowth  of  natural  conditions,  and  opposition  to  it  is 
based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  tlie  fact  that  it  is  the  applica- 
tion of  a  great  and  effectual  remedy,  to  the  demoralization  oi 
business,  which  was  the  result  of  unlicensed  and  excessive  com- 
petition.  Any  attemi)t  to  crusli  out  or  interfere  with  the  propei 
and  reasonable  workings  of  this  remedy  is  utterly  hopeless.  The 
movement  is  bound  to  continue  until  practically  all  industrial 
activities  are  brought  into  a  system  of  co-operation. 

You  can  supervise,  and  you  can  regulate,  if  desired.  You  can 
establish  a  national  board  of  supervision  over  corporations  doing 
interstate  business.  You  can  limit  the  amount  of  capital  in  any 
one  corporation,  if  thouglit  wise.  You  can  correct  abuses  if,  and 
as,  they  arise.  But  the  people  who  have  learned  from  bittei 
experience  in  the  past  the  effect  of  the  competitive  system,  will 
not  give  up  the  right  to  co-operate  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness, in  the  future. 

FRANCIS  G.  NEWLANDS. 

Menilwr  Conprrt'ss.  Ni-viuia. 

First. — The  term  "tnisf"  is  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  tlie  com- 
bination of  capital  which  ha>  aroused  so  much  solicitude.  The 
old  trust  was  a  combination  of  indopondent  producers  to  fix  the 
price  of  a  particular  commodity.  Such  a  combination  could  be 
annulled  through  the  courts  as  an  agreoment  in  restraint  of  trade, 
To-day ilie  same  object  i."^  aecoinplishod  in  a  legal  way,  viz.:  by  fi 
union  of  capital  in  one  <rroat  c(U*]ioration  which  purcliasos  the 
])ropcrty  of  the  indei)ondont  ])roducer  and  makes  them  all  stock- 
holders in  a  common  enterprise.  Capital  has  learned  from  laboi 
unions  the  wisdom  of  co-o])eratif»n,  and  co-oporatiou  is  noi;^ 
largely  substituted  ])oth  in  labor  and  capitalistic  unions  for  the 
old  principle  of  competition. 

It  is  contended  with  much  force  that,  if  the  right  of  laborers 
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to  combine  and  fix  the  price  of  labor  by  preventing  the  individnal 
laborers  from  competing  for  a  job  by  the  acceptance  of  lower 
compensation  is  conceded,  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  capital 
has  the  same  right.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the 
labor  union  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  labor  an 
increased  share  of  the  profits  of  production,  and  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  purpose  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  society,  and 
should  be  favored,  whilst  the  capitalistic  union  may  so  exercise 
its  power  as  to  depress  the  price  of  labor  and  to  unduly  raise  the 
price  of  products,  and  as  this  power  can  only  be  exercised  through 
an  artificial  being  called  a  corporation,  which  is  the  creation  of 
the  state,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  limit  and 
control  it. 

Second. — Tariff  legislation  will  not  reach  the  difficulty,  for 
whilst  it  may  be  true  that  the  field  of  competition  is  restricted  by 
the  tariff  wall,  thus  making  the  organization  of  a  domestic  trust 
easier  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  foreign  competition,  yet  it  must  be 
recollected  that  combinations  of  capital  exist  in  England,  France 
and  Germany  to-day,  and  that  the  effect  of  lowering  the  tariff  wall 
would  simply  be  to  substitute  a  foreign  trust  for  a  domestic  trust 
in  the  control  of  our  markets.  This  would  be  at  the  expense  not 
only  of  American  capital  but  of  American  labor.  The  laborers 
now  employed  ])y  our  domestic  trusts  would  be  idle;  their  places 
would  be  taken  by  laborers  employed  abroad  by  the  foreign 
trusts;  the  remedy  would  bo  worse  than  the  disease.  The  Ameri- 
can union  of  capital  might  be  destroyed,  but  with  it  would  go 
down  the  American  union  of  labor. 

The  prosperity  of  the  republic  is  founded  upon  the  prosperity 
of  American  laborers.  All  legislation  should  place  the  Ameri- 
can man  above  the  American  dollar,  but  it  should  not,  in  its 
endeavor  to  rectify  the  abuses  of  American  unions  of  capital,  take 
away  the  employment  of  the  American  laborers.  What  we  should 
do  is  to  maintain  for  American  laborers  and  American  capital  the 
practical  monopoly  of  American  markets,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  domestic  legislation  inside  of  the  tariff  wall,  so  restrain  unions 
oif  capital  as  to  prevent  them  from  oppressing  the  laborer  on  the 
one  side  and  the  consumer  on  the  other. 

Third. — All  attom])ts  to  regulate  capital  by  state  legislation 
^vill  fail  sim])ly  becanse  it  will  be  impossible  to  produce  voluntary 
co-operation  among  the  various  states.  Some  states  will  welcome 
the  advantages  which  capital  extend?  to  them  for  permitting 
their  territor>'  to  become  the  spawning  ground  of  trusts,  and  as 
long  as  one  state  fails  to  co-o])orate,  trusts  will  multiply. 

Fourth. — The  only  adequate  remedy  is  through  federal  legis- 
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lation,  the  operation  of  which  will  be  uniform  throughout  the 
republic.  It  is  true  that  the  federal  government  cannot  prevent 
the  organization  of  state  corporations,  nor  is  this  desirable;  but  it 
can,  through  its  power  regarding  the  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce, restrain  their  operations,  and  it  can  use  its  taxing  power  in 
such  a  way  as  either  to  destroy  or  to  regulate  and  control.  The 
power  relating  to  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  is  hardly 
si^tficient  to  meet  the  evil,  as  evasion  would  be  easy.  Any  trust 
could  restrain  its  operations  to  the  limits  of  the  state  under  the 
laws  of  which  it  was  organized ;  at  the  same  time  purchasers  from 
other  states  could  buy  in  such  state.  The  sale  would  be  domestic, 
the  transfer  of  the  product  would  be  interstate,  and  legislation 
aimed  at  the  trust  in  its  interstate  business  might  thus  be  evaded. 
Fifth. — The  power  of  taxation  of  the  federal  government  is 
ample  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  much  more  far-reaching 
than  the  power  exercised  under  the  interstate  commerce  section  of 
the  Constitution.  The  power  of  taxation  can  be  used  either  to 
destroy  or  restrain,  and  it  has  been  so  used  within  our  experience. 
Thus,  for  instance,  as  to  the  undoubted  right  of  state  banks  to 
issue  currency  under  state  statutes  permitting  it,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does  not  deny  the  right,  but  it  has  seen  fit  to  impose  a 
tax  of  ten  per  cent  upon  state  bank  currency  and  thus  practically 
to  prohibit  its  issue. 

So.  also,  with  reference  to  oleomargarine.  The  beef  trust  had 
organized  for  the  production  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  upon  a 
great  scale.  Oleomargarine  was  innocuous  and  resembled  in  ap- 
pearance and  taste  the  genuine  butter.  The  use  of  this  material 
was  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
country,  in  which  large  amounts  of  capital  were  invested,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were  employed.  The  states 
took  hold  of  the  matter  and  by  legislation  within  their  own 
boundaries  sought  to  protect  the  dairy  interests  and  restrain  the 
oleomargarine  interests.  Their  legislation  was,  in  the  main, 
ineffective,  and  so  recourse  was  had  to  the  federal  govemmeni 
for  a  far-reaching  law.  The  result  was  that  the  power  of  taxatior 
was  so  exercised  by  the  federal  government  as  to  restrain  the  oleo 
margarine  interests  and  to  protect  the  dairy  interests.  Thus 
oleomargarine  was  made  a  subject  of  revenue  to  the  government 
and  the  tax  imposed  upon  it  served  to  limit  its  competitive 
efficiency. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  illustratirtns  of  the  power  of  federa 
taxation;  one  the  power  to  destroy,  the  other  the  power  to  regu 
late  and  restrain.  .  Why  cannot  this  power  be  used  with  reference 
to  the  modem  trust,  and  in  a  most  efficient  way?    Through  i 
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union*  Iff  r^pa&L  ;^    Mhi^  e  aeapfr  i^  nt»tti»^  ««i£ 

ODiItT  frff^^*iit  *^D*3n  TinHlieiF  af  fcdetvl  InsliQft 

The  Utti^  b  one^  nt  %h*  4  t>ie  liiaw     He  vbofe  t»> 

f^fffiiy  rjf  u^inl  X^i-uijjm  tia4  teen  tio  exempt  Mettmi^tel 
vrr^ltJL  Thi^  viP!«]th  nf  Oe  ooimbt  his  bvm  for  ymm  ispiflf 
drifting  into  ^MT^^r^Xhjn^  8£riel»  in  ooqieitmtJc^n*  fr|irt*mt 
Trj<»n'  ttjjn  inr  iiilier  ekii  fif  property,  tim  E^ttrfiloi  v-edtli  of  tit 
roootrv,  fc»r  tHe  man  trHo  htf  «  iMiv  irf  «lJ»ek  hfiii  eoaketilm^ 
whirh  lie  ha»  arCttinuUf  **•?  citrr  aoxl  aborp  bis  emrent  vmoCi  mt 
^Sfw^iiftur^,  snd  the  !►-  -t  mi^tlifi^  nf  naiehlnj^  thtf  forpliu  w«dlli 
uf  fhp  erfifinrnr  U  <i>  \ai  rar|K«niliofB.  It  ii  tnif  fJitt  die 
t5t  d^Kj'^H*!!  fits  in  ft  mt^ftftirr  rr^triiirf  lli^  Md  of  fitderal  tai> 
tif>n.  It  ffr^ctirntly  rT^mpt^  fHiT  firf»pi;rij  cad  Iti  isiGOiiift,  md 
j»c*rwnal  ftn*j»  rti?  and  it*  ijieome.  fi^m  imiemal  nrotnie  tantlon; 
\H  \\h*  ITeW  of  f<*d<*ral  tatsllim  i«  ^iill  a  hi^  one,  ftir  ft  eiiitHmr«« 
mIJ  thf  trsintjiHTnnF  of  truitDf><ii  and  t'-- l-'^  *hi*  t«ii1  and  HctwiikI  m 
(»mf>^H?  of  a  r"i>rporat5on  and  tfjf  *h<>refroiii  eftuni^t  be  V 

«l)rf'f'(ly  rir*ii^tj(^rl_  Tf4  everr  tmniacHon  m  ^nirh  SBcb  corporatiom  ^ 
'•njTM^*^  nifiv  'i**  mrnU*  flip  «iibjpft  ^f  t^.tfttioT!  hy  the  fedpral  govern- 
i\icu\.  ;ni(]  tl)^'  1;i>:<-'^  imT'<''>f'^  niav  "he  rla^cified  in  such  a  way  as  to 
r<  -ir.iifi  unioTi^  of  r-ai.ital  iti  thoir  TTionopolistic  tendencies. 

\ow.  if  i^  well  unrlf-r^trM.rl  fh-it  the  preat  monopolies  of  pro- 
i\\\c\\<i\\  (^',\^^  only  h^^  ar-^oTni'li^hr'rl  through  the  formation  of 
;_M^''arilii-  rorpornf iV.7i=.  T^^^^  fnrmntion  of  those  g'ic^antic  corpo- 
r.dion-  riicMTi--  r-r.rronfrMf-wl  r-ontrol,  diminution  of  the  number  of 
oniri.il^.  irnpro-r-fl  orr.no'f  i.^  in  every  line.  From  the  standpoint 
n^  <'f'ononiir--  if  i^^  linj-r]  fo  j.oint  out  nny  dano^er  to  which  society 
i-  -iil.jiM'lcf]  l.v  flM'ir  ("rp;if  inn.  ^o  Ion ^  a «;  their  only  purpose  is  the 
coFhrrN  :it  i..n  (A'  (']\i'V<^y\  Imf  flif^v  [To  further  than  this.  If  allowed 
Ir.  .'.,  \\]\c\\i'('V('(\  f  lipv  will  nnflonhtedly  attack  labor  itself  by  the 
<li  Hi  in  111  inn  of  if^  w;ii/r'«.  Tbr-  or^linnry  producer,  having  but  one 
f'iM'foiv.  rMiinof  MffoTvl  to  <i('\  info  R  controversy  with  his  employees 
for  jli.if  wniilrj  in\r.lve  ;m  }i>i-r.lnte  ceccation  of  the  work  of  hi? 
<'iif*T|.ri  .<•  \  eorporiif  ion  owninL'"  n  dozen  factories  can  easily 
niMTiilr  ri.v.  II  u'liilsf  if  i-  onL^■l,c^o(l  in  hrinsring  the  operatives  of 
flu-  lu.lfjli  In  if^  fcnn^',  rnul  \h\\<  ^fcp  hv  <te])  can  bring  about  a 
l'^'•^lrf i..n  (.f  \v!iL'"f'-  flironM-]i,mf  nil  nf  W^  twelve  factories.  So, 
mI-o.  linvin<''  dc^f  roved  fonipef  if  ion.  it  ran  raise  the  price  of  its 
prodiK'f-  ;ind  flni^  inorr-.M^p  the  proflf^  of  enpital  both  by  dimin- 
idifd  \\,\'ji-<  of  if-^'  oni]>lov<  f-  ;ind  inerensed  prices  charged  to  its 
•  •onnnH  !•-  If  cnn  nl^o  de^froy  nil  eom|)e'tition  by  selling  its 
l»ro.lu<f-  Ih'Imw  i'(wf  wifliin  the  territory  of  competitive  operation. 
rein ini !!!.'■  il-  priec^  in  f  lie  flrld  of  if-  nioTiopolv.  and  thus,  without 


loss  in  the  aggregate,  yield  to  a  localized  loss  which  will  destroy 
all  competitive  enterprises.  Thus  the  individual  stands  no 
chance  against  the  corporation,  and  individualism  is  practically 
destroyed. 

The  purpose,  then,  of  federal  legislation  upon  this  subject 
would  be  to  reach  accumulated  wealtli,  and  at  the  saiiie  time  pro- 
tect individualism.  Taxes,  therefore,  iin])osed  upon  tlie  transac- 
tions of  corporations,  will  accomplish  both  ]juri)Osics.  They  will 
rcAch  accumulated  wealth  and  they  will  protect  individualism, 
for  the  individual,  freed  from  the  handic^ap  of  such  taxe.s,  may  be 
able  to  hold  his  own  and  thus  the  liandicap  of  i\\r.  tax  will  pre- 
sence the  equilibrium  between  individual  entt*rprises  on  the  one 
hand  and  corporate  enterprises  on  the  otlier. 

It  is  true  that  it  will  take  time  to  work  out  this  problem 
wisely  and  justly,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  progressive  legislation 
advancing  with  conservatism,  .step  by  step,  should  not  ultimately 
reach  every  dilhculty.  The  first  step  should  be  the  (►r^^anization 
of  i*  Bureau  of  Industry,  sonu*\vliat  resomblin,tr  that  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  to  which  rep<»rt  slnmld  be 
made  by  all  corporations,  showing  the  iiniount  of  ilicir  capital 
stock,  their  bonds,  their  incomn,  tlioir  Ininsaetions,  llie  number  of 
operjitives  employed,  the  wji^n-s  ])aid  and  all  the  of  her  data  which 
IV  time  will  present  a  mass  of  statistical  information  that  will  aid 
and  guide  legislation.  Publicity  itself  will  Ho  much  in  the  way 
of  correcting  evils,  for  flrflnite  statistic-  will  ■^u.L^'r«»st  dufinite 
remedies.  The  tax  at  first  inaugurated  s]u>uld  ])e  mofU-rate.  It 
should  reach  at  first  only  tliose  groat  organizati(»ns  wh(»sc  evil 
effects  upon  moflern  individualism  is  cnnccde^l,  and  rclian«'e 
should  be  placed  upon  tli<'  statistics  accumulated  later  on,  to  fur- 
nish suggestions  for  arhlitional  tax  legislation. 

The  powers  of  the  federal  government  relating  to  taxation 
and  interstate  commerce  in  connection  with  publislu'd  reports 
should  be  ample  to  meet  every  difliculty.  X<»  tinn'  should  be 
wasted  in  academic  discussion  as  to  the  precise  evils  that  may 
result  from  unicms  of  capital,  or  as  to  whether  such  evils  have  as 
yet  been  realized.  Accuinulat»'d  wealth  sliouM  cnntriljuie  m<'re 
than  it  does  to  the  federal  revenue.  This  i^;  a  sullicient  rea-^on  for 
commencinpr  immediately  with  corporations,  even  if,  as  is 
claimed,  the  evil  of  unions  of  capital  are  iin:i;rinary.  The  ma- 
rhinery  being  pre])ar<'d  by  law.  the  cvil^  can  In'  taken  ImM  of  as 
they  arise,  and  taxation  -o  lcvi(»d  a«  to  n'-lrain  if  that  only  is 
desirable,  or  to  destnjy  if  reli»-f  is  otlierwise  unobtainable. 
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tr.  M.  ROSE. 

LiitJe  Kock  Aoanl  ol  Tiwle. 

Eeference  may  be  made  to  the  Arkansas  statute  of  March  6, 
18f39,  restraining  trusts,  as  a  piece  of  eiperiinental  legislation. 
It  provides,  in  short,  that  all  persons  and  corporations  that  shall 
become  a  ]>arty  to  any  pool,  tnist  or  combination,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  prices  of  mercliandi^e^  commodities,  premiums  of  im^ur* 
ance,  etc.^  enumerated  at  ^eat  length,  '^ehall  he  deemed  and 
adjndged  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  defrand/'  and  subject  to  a 
punishnient  of  froui  $200  to  $5,000.  For  every  offense,  each  day 
of  the  continuance  of  such  pool^  etc.,  to  be  a  separate  offence,  and 
it  was  declared  that  offending  domestic  corporations  should  for- 
feit their  charters,  and  that  offending  foreign  corporations  should 
forfeit  their  privilege  of  doing  businese  in  the  state.  Moreover, 
foreign  corporations  were  made  subject  to  the  same  penalties  aa 
domestic  corporations.  fl 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  staiute  did  not  specify  the  place  ™ 
where  the  combinations  were  made  in  order  to  render  parties  to  ^ 
them  subject  to  its  penalties.  The  attorney-general  at  once 
brought  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  suitg  against  foreign  insur- 
ance companies  and  foreign  manufacturing  companies  for  a  for- 
feiture of  privileges  of  doing  business  in  the  state,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  statute. 

Some  of  the  defendants  demurred  because  the  complaints  did 
not  allege  tliat  the  alleged  combinations  were  not  formed  either  in 
the  state  or  with  a  view  to  fix  prices  of  commodities,  etc.,  in  the 
state;  while  otliers  answered,  denying  that  they  had  entered-into 
any  com])ination  in  the  state,  or  having  for  its  object  the  fixing  of 
prices  in  the  state. 

Tlie  cases  went  to  the  Su])reme  Court,  where  it  was  held  that 
where  a  criminal  or  penal  statute  does  not  purport  to  have  been 
intended  to  have  an  extra-territorial  operation  it  must  be  held  to 
apply  only  to  offences  committed  within  the  state;  consequently 
that*  the  answers  set  u|)  a  valid  defence.  The  decision  in  the 
matter  is  to  be  found  in  State  vs.  Lancaster  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  51  S. 
W.  E.  633.  As  soon  as  it  was  rendered  the  attorney-general  dis- 
missed all  of  the  pending  suits. 

There  is  nothing  novel  about  the  decision;  the  principle  is 
elementary  and  axionintic.  Indeed,  the  same  court  had  decided 
the  same  thing  in  1856.  in  State  vs.  Chapin,  17  Ark.  561. 

It  remains  to  he  said  thnt  as  soon  as  this  statute  was  passed 
all  of  the  foreign  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  state, 
with  one  exception,  I  believe,  closed  their  doors  and  declined  to 
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do  any  business  until  the  question  of  their  liability  under  this 
eevere  statute  should  be  settled.  As  soon  as  it  was  settled  they 
resumed. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  legislation  along  this  line  does  not 
reach  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  drive 
all  foreign  corporations  out  of  any  state  Vy  Legislative  enactment; 
but  while  such  a  course  would  cause  a  great  shock  to  public  busi- 
ness as  now  organized,  the  real  evils  would  not  be  affected.  We 
might  expel  foreign  corporations  engaged  in  manufacturing  nails, 
for  example,  but  people  would  still  have  to  buy  nails,  as  they  are 
articles  of  necessity ;  while  the  nail  trust  would  continue  to  dupli- 
cate prices  as  heretofore.  The  same  thing  is  tnie  of  neariy  all 
other  manufactured  commodities.  T^aws  against  monopolies  are 
of  very  ancient  origin,  based  on  principles  of  public  policy  that 
have  found  expression  in  some  of  our  state  constitutions,  and 
which  have  for  long  periods  lain  as  disused  weapons  in  the 
armory  of  the  law;  until  now,  when  something  of  the  kind  is 
needed,  it  is  found  that  they  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  occasion. 
Our  government  has  survived  so  many  perils,  and  our  confidence 
ill  its  ability  to  overcome  all  difficulties  has  become  so  robust,  that 
any  one  who  ventures  to  express  any  distrust  of  the  future  is  apt 
to  be  considered  as  a  modem  Cassandra,  indulging  in  groundless 
forebodings;  but  the  admitted  fact  that  within  a  few  years  past 
we  have  undergone  a  social  revolution  of  a  kind  and  a  magnitude 
wholly  unknown  to  history,  one  that  places  power  in  the  hands  of 
comparatively  a  handful  of  individuals  to  control  the  prices  of 
most  articles  of  manufacture,  thereby  enriching  themselves  at 
will,  while  they  impoverish  the  vast  multitude  of  consumers;  that 
various  corj^oration?  representing  fabulous  wealth  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  exclusive  dominion  over  nearly  all  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  and  to  impose  excessive  burdens  on  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen  precisdy  as  does  the  patentee  of  a  new  inven- 
tion, except  that  their  dominion  acknowledges  no  limitation  in 
respect  of  time  or  law,  must  surely  afford  food  for  the  gravest 
reflection. 

If  the  recent  and  enormous  aggregation  of  wealth  under  cor- 
porate control,  running  into  billions,  and  putting  to  shame  the 
budgets  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  earth,  were  alone  to  he 
regarded,  the  present  emergency  is  full  of  suggestions  of  a  sudden 
collapse  exceeding  in  its  disastrous  consequences  those  that  re- 
sulted from  the  inflictions  of  John  Law  in  France,  or  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble  in  England.  The  speedy  growth  of  this  ex- 
traordinary' development,  like  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  Caesar 
and  Napoleon,  foretells  its  siiMen  collapse,  whose  Twmwva  eSft^^A 
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mmit  Bs  muRl  io  iueh  c^s^  fall  chiefly  on  the  innocent,  the  mei* 
perienced  and  the  unwary.  During  the  Middle  Ag^  whan  Ibece  ^ 
were  neither  hond^i  oor  ^tockd,  aud  but  fittlH  perioiial  property  of  fl 
any  Icind,  a  monopoly  of  knd*  led  to  the  e^aMishment  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  most  blighting  and  d^oIsliBg  that  emr 
afflicted  mankind.  In  a  time  of  ii^iiofaBce  it  managed  by  mere 
phyfiical  force  to  perpetunte  its  exl^tene^  for  oentories,  and  to 
check  the  evolution  of  jimgresg,  whieh,  in  kha  present  peHiid  of 
eniighttinment,  treveU  with  lightBing  sp>eed,  so  thftt  no  9iicfa 
exceptional  longevity  can  be  expect  for  a  new  fend^Iif^i  bused 
on  vaet  accumulations  of  corporate  wealthy  which  has  no  armad 
castles  for  defcnsej  and  ib  condemned  by  princi  pit's  of  pablic^ 
policy  equally  immemorial  and  iiidestructibk- 

As  a  people  and  as  individuaU  we  have  been  nurtured  in  con- 
victions  that  are  hostik  to  moBopolieB,  and  those  conTietiom  will 
hardly  be  weakened  by  the  present  eiigeneies.  Kever  finee  the 
con tro verify  growing  out  of  African  slavery  have  the  peoi>le  of 
thig  country  been  conlronted  with  any  qiiestion  of  eqiul  impor-  -« 
tance  and  of  ef4ua!  ditlieultv.  The  que-Ftion  of  slaven'  was  -►  '  i  'i  i 
by  Englfirul,  llu^^ia,  Spain  and  Brazil  without  any  great  expendi- 
ture of  money,  and  without  tlie  sliedding  of  blood;  but  American 
state.-inansliif),  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation,  had  to 
resort  to  a  war  in  which,  considering  its  incalculable  expense  in 
money  and  the  destruction  of  |)roperty,  more  was  lost  than  would 
have  paid  for  Ihe  slaves  many  times  over,  to  «ay  nothing  of  the 
fearful  loss  f>f  life. 

Tlie  j)resr'nt  situation  contains,  I  believe,  all  of  the  elements 
of  social i-m,  anarcliy  and  that  dcus  ex  marhina,  imperialism,  that 
always  emerges  at  the  ])ro}ier  moment.  The  question  as  to  the 
suitable  remedy  to  he  ajijdied  is  one  that  hn<  exercised  and 
baffled  the  slron^'est  minds.  The  ])roposal  to  drive  foreign  cor- 
poration'^  out  of  particular  statcf;,  and  thus  to  build  around  them 
a  Chinese  wall  of  cxcln-ion,  will  not  attain  the  desired  end.  We 
shall  still  have  to  hny  cverylliin<^  almost  that  we  require  at  prices 
arbitrarily  fixr-d  hy  the  monoixdies  winch,  intrenched  behind 
eharlcrs  ^n-anted  hy  other  states,  defv  legislation  of  that  kind, 
saying,  "If  yon  do  not  ])ny  of  us  you  cannot  buy  at  all/* 

We  are  told  Ihat  if  all  of  the  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  concur  in  th«'  proper  lepislalion  pending  evils  may  be 
cr»rrccted,  and  future  ill<  mav  he  prevented:  but  the  principle  of 
unanimity,  which  in  Poland  was  sometimes  tempered  by  assassina- 
tion, is  not  praciicahh'  in  our  government.  At  no  time  since  its 
organization  has  riniformity  of  legislation  been  secured;  and  the 
prospect  of  such  uniformity  at  present  seems  slim  and  remote. 


As  it  has  been  decided  by  the  federal  court  of  last  resort  thai 
Congress  has  no  delegated  power  to  restrain  the  organization  ol 
trusts  and  combines  between  manufacturing  companies,  it  is 
needless  -to  expect  efficient  aid  from  a  body  which  it  is  incom- 
petent to  grant.  To  hope  for  remedy  or  redress  from  the  mere 
lapse  of  time  would  seem  to  be  madness.  By  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress  can  be  invested  with 
power  to  deal  with  tlie  evil  in  all  of  its  phases,  just  as  the  English 
parliament  dealt  with  it  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. : 
but  this  step  is  one  of  such  profound  and  far-reaching  importance 
that  it  will  necessarily  excite  the  distrust  and  opposition  of  manj 
that  view  the  present  situation  with  unfeigned  aJarm,  and  whose 
hostility  to  monopolies  is  sincere  and  lasting. 

The  problem  is  one  that  will  be  exploited  by  the  political 
demagogue,  whose  words  darken  counsel ;  but  violent  and  inflam- 
matory declamation  can  avail  nothing.  What  is  needed  is  the 
deliberate  wisdom  of  the  statesman  who  will  act  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  public  security  and  welfare. 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  laws  requiring  publicity  in  the 
keeping  of  corporate  books  and  account?  will  meet  the  objects  in 
view.  Similar  laws  have  been  often  passed,  and  have  been  con- 
stantly evaded  with  impunity.  The  search  for  truth  in  the  intri- 
cate maze  of  corporate  documents  has  proved  to  be  extremely 
discouraging. 

In  the  meantime  the  problem  clamors  for  solution.  Everj 
day  we  hear  of  new  combination!^,  extending  in  their  range  from 
steam  engines  to  peanuts.  If  the  public  prints  are  to  be  believed, 
millions  are  sometimes  paid  to  agents  who  succeed  in  effecting 
these  tnists  or  pools,  however  created.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  much  of  this  money  entmsted  to  "promoters"  is  used  foi 
purposes  of  bribery  and  rorrn])tion.  Every  day  we  hear  thai 
superfluous  factories  or  mines  have  been  closed,  and  that  hundred? 
of  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  England  when  railroads  and  improved  spinning 
machinery  were  introduced :  but  the  whole  country  was  enriched 
and  benefited  by  these  inventions;  not  so  with  monopolies,  which 
have  always  proved  to  he  mere  festering  cancers  on  the  bodj 
politic.  The  watered  stock  and  bonds  which  attend  their  mod- 
em creation  only  enhance  their  power  for  evil. 

At  10:15  o'clock  the  conference  adjourned  tc  10  o'clock  Fri- 
day morning,  September  15. 
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MORNING  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  15. 
COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS  MEET. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  met  at  9 :30  o'clock  and  organ- 
ized by  electing  ex-Gov.  Luce,  of  Michigan,  chairman,  and  Ralph 
M.  Easley  secretary.  The  same  doubts  and  differences -on  the 
subject  of  resolutions  which  had  agitated  the  conference  when  the 
question  of  the  committee  was  debated,  prevailed  in  the  commit- 
tee meeting.  On  motion  of  Howe,  of  Louisiana,  the  chair  was 
instructed  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  of  five  on  resolutions,  and 
after  a  general  debate  of  an  hour's  duration  on  the  policy  to  be 
followed  by  the  committee  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock. 

William  Wirt  Howe  was  in  the  chair  and  called  the  conference 
to  order  at  10:30  o'clock.  A  delegate  called  the  attention  of  the 
chair  to  the  fact  that  many  more  delegates  were  present  than  at 
any  previous  meeting,  and  suggested  that  the  credentials  of  all 
persons  in  the  delegates'  seats  should  be  examined.  No  formal 
motion  was  put  and  the  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon.  Louis 
F.  Post,  of  the  National  Single  Tax  League,  was  the  first  speaker. 

LOUIS  F.  POST. 

Single  Tax  I/cague  of  the  United  States. 

My  only  purpose  in  speaking  on  this  occasion  is  to  contribute 
to  these  deliberations  a  brief  statement,  in  bare  outline,  of  the 
position  of  single  tax  men  on  the  subject  of  trusts.  By  single 
tax  men  1  mean  those  men  the  world  over — and  women,  too — 
who  are  proud  to  be  known  as  followers  of  Henry  George. 

We  recognize  that  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  a  good 
trvist.  There  might  be  commercial  combinations  that  would  re- 
duce prices  by  economizing.  They  would  indeed  displace  men, 
as  all  labor-saving  machinery  and  methods  do;  but  under  just 
and  normal  conditions,  there  would  be  abundant  opportunities 
for  all  who  were  displaced.  Immediate  demands  for  them  in  kin- 
dred occupations  would  constantly  exceed  the  supply.  Such 
trusts  would  tend  to  improve  social  conditions  instead  of  making 
them  worse.     Those  are  the  kind  of  trusts  which  our  pro-trust 
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friends  have  in  mind  when  they  defend  the  trust.  But  in  fact 
there  is  no  such  trust  in  existence  to-day,  and  under  prevailing 
industrial  conditions  there  can  be  no  such  trust. 

The  trust  question  as  it  faces  us  is  not  a  question  of  business 
combination.  It  is  a  question  of  legal  monopoly.  If  competi- 
tive conditions  prevailed,  combinations  of  competitive  businesses 
would  do  no  harm.  Tliey  would  have  to  do  good,  or  they  couldn't 
keep  the  combination  alive.  But  when  businesses  control  legal 
monopolies  and  form  combinations  of  these,  then  you  have  harm- 
ful trusts.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  trust  we  have  to-day — the 
kind  of  trust  of  which  we  complain.  The  trust  question,  I  re- 
peat, is  at  bottom  not  a  question  of  business  combinations,  bui 
a  question  of  legal  monopoly.  It  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  re- 
strictive laws,  operating  upon  methods  and  effects.  That  would 
only  make  bad  conditions  worse.  You  have  got  to  go  beneath 
the  methods  and  effects  and  get  at  the  causes  of  these  bad  trusts. 
You  have  got  to  strike  at  the  monopolies  which  give  them  theii 
power.  Abolish  the  legal  monopolies  that  underlie  trusts,  and 
trusts  will  disappear.  Without  these  monopolies  no  businesf 
combination  could  be  injurious  to  the  public.  Without  them 
every  business  combination  that  came  to  stay  would  be  able  U 
stay  only  if  it  proved  to  be  really  and  wholly  beneficial.  Bui 
if  those  monopolies  be  perpetuated,  all  trusts  will  Ix?  tainted,  al 
trusts  will  be  bad;  and  by  no  system  of  restriction  can  you  eithei 
destroy  them  or  regulate  them  for  the  public  good. 

Take  any  trust  which  on  its  face  seems  to  be  a  combina 
tion  of  mere  competitive  interests.  If  it  were  so  in  fact,  it  woulc 
be  a  good  or  at  least  a  harmless  trust.  But  scrutinize  it,  and  yoi 
vill  find  that  somehow,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  depends  for  its 
power  upon  monopoly.  It  may  have  no  monopoly  by  name.  1 
may  simply  be  taking  advantage  of  general  laws  that  prevem 
free  competition.  It  may  depend,  for  example,  upon  the  restric 
tions  upon  free  competition  which  are  imposed  by  tariffs.  T< 
the  extent  that  the  tariff  narrows  the  field  of  competition,  t( 
that  extent  it  fosters  trusts.  One  of  the  very  objects  of  th< 
tariff  is  to  produce  that  condition  of  strangulated  competitioi 
without  which  trusts  could  not  live.  If  we  wish  to  get  rid  o: 
the  trust,  we  must  sweep  away  the  tariff  and  make  trade  as  fre< 
between  the  people  of  the  world  as  it  is  between  the  people  o 
our  States. 

While  single  tax  men  demand  the  abolition  of  the  tariff- 
offering  in  its  place  for  revenue  purposes  an  infinitely  wiser  an( 
juster  system  of  taxation — while  they  would  have  no  tarifT  at  all 
yet  they  do  not  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  woulc 
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fHMMI  ill  f^t^mtm      U 

t  ^*'/  ^irf*  tiy»  'f^«  ^^-  §mm  Um^^ 
^mi«  //^  *(^**l  fmifffA     '-— 'T^gwi.     Ofi#  i9f  tbi  ito 

f'>nf]>-  'o  ^.<i.-.)'I/r  '.jr.  ff,f(ii,('U:  in  f.hff  f:X[;r<r-:.a  bttdnegg.  The 
r/^.-linj/  //j.M-'  ' '»rh;;.jr»i/x  h;r/^  monop^ilj^^  '»f  right-of-Tny. 
A^'l  lit'  /  '  '<f.  f'.ffn  o(.|»f "•-•iv  frn-t^  fiy  r-rirnhining  the*€:  moaop- 
hhr*'  r.^  (.r/  •  r'r/«()<nhi'  r  »i / r  ''fily  'tfio.  ('.]nMH  of  conccms  denTiii^ 
MM»h'»|M.ly  |.M  (1/ /n  .' Ml  I  let!  v/ii '/  T f K'Tr' jiH*  otlitTP.  The  Stand- 
Mcl  <»(!  h'l'l  IhmII  h|)  jIu  (>ow<'f  in  |>n'(jiH('ly  that  way.  The 
I'HM  1-M  hit  I  h- .-fiid  Im  Imivm  |ii  ivilc^'^'M  (»f  IhJH  kind.  And  doubt- 
Imjt^  ir  v"t(  nM|iiMi'  cIm.jiIv,  v'm  Hill  Icnrn  ill  at.  many  a  trust  with 
nil  ihnMiiiii  i.H.   iliiiJM>ri  ill,  |Mi\v«'r  ('fWHii  niilroad  privileges. 

III|iIm<.m    •I'lilii",  lln'ii.  iiiiimI   Ix'  aholishod,  if  we  would 

hiM>  (MMni  |\ . ,.  I I  s  H  tnMn  hiiii|i,      |Uil  cvcn  i f  t hat  wcro  donG, 

liMoji  wmilil  lill  l)ii\»'  II  11(111  roiimljilion  to  huild  upon.  The 
lih'l  i>'  llt'il  <M«M  l<»  il'M  M«.  IiihI  cum  pcrpt'iuate  ikself  unless  it 
^\sA.\  II-  I..  I  n|M.M  (lh>  I'lnmhl  Ml  (he  advantages  of  tariffs 
i\^\\\  \>\\\\\.\\  |Mi\(lrv.c  >Hi*l  o( her  motu»|»(»lirs  will  not  avail  trusts 
iM  ,  smhIu  I  will*  lu<  hl><  hill  ;  w  hirh  n»onopoli/t>  s<Hiroes  of  supply 
,M»vl  ^^  i»  >!"viin  ,*  \<.m»u  MoMv^polv  ^d'  hm*!  is,  after  alK  the  ulti- 
s\\'\\^'  \^\  »'  .»!  ^^/  \u'  (  1 1  \<  '.\\\  :\l><v*hi(o  0vM\dition  to  success 
\\\\\  \1\.  (m'  \  'MS.  '.,1  \iisM\  t^o  oarth  This  has  been  dis- 
,,<\»v^,.,l  Lx  t*.,  .•^.',,  .••,•.•.:.  r'u^  s'.ro!  trii>t  iiTivl  the  copper 
\'\\  \  V  X   !< .  • '  .   '  •<«,'   )".!  1-  -V,-  .--N'  ••"'v;s  \v\r;  vn  iheir  prop- 

,SM    w'"         ■>  •-•••;      • -*  .^''  '.'^^  :\n:hri<-:te  Twion 

'.  .  ^yv  ..'  ;.       •        -N   •'    •'■N'«  .\-  '-;•:  v^'-V.  *:v.re?:   and  rail- 
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Let  me  follow  this  idea  a  little  further.  The  control  of  trusts 
by  trusts  is  clearly  among  the  possibilities  of  trust  development. 
As  partnerships  have  merged  into  corporations  and  corporations 
into  trusts,  so  will  trusts  merge  into  trusts  of  trusts,  and  finally 
into  one  all-powerful  trust.  That  is  the  tendency.  It  is  already 
manifest,  and  will  be  a  thing  accomplished  unless  we  kill  the 
trust  system. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  steel  trust  should  reach  out  until 
it  controlled  all  the  steel  business  clear  back  to  all  the  ore  mines. 
It  would  then  have  its  feet  uj>on  the  ground,  and  no  competitor 
in  the  steel  business  could  cope  with  it.  But  it  must  use  coal, 
and  here,  let  us  suppose,  is  one  coal  trust  wliich  has  reached  out 
until  it  controls  all  the  coal  mines.  It,  too,  has  its  feet  upon 
the  ground.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  interests  of  these  trusts 
collide,  and  what  cnuld  be  the  outcome  hut  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  into  one.  That  illustrates  the  trend  of  trusts.  And  if 
not  stopped,  that  trend  will  persist  until  the  organization  of  trusts 
and  their  absorption  into  trusts  of  tnists  eventuate  in  the  owner- 
ship of  all  businesses  by  spine  gjcrantic  combination. 

To  that  triumph  of  the  trusts  most  ^ooiali-ts  lo.>k  forward 
with  satisfaction.  They  see  in  it  the  opportunity  of  the  people 
to  take  possession  not  only  of  the  earth,  but  of  the  artificial  in- 
stmments  of  production  also,  by  dethroninpr  the  single  trust  imdei 
whose  control  all  business  will  have  come.  They  are  satisfied, 
because  in  this  trend  they  discover  -igns  of  the  evolution  of  public 
ownership  of  all  the  in«5truments  of  nroduction  and  distribution, 
But  there  is  little  real  can^e  for  satisfaction  in  that.  As  the 
evolution  of  the  trust  ])roeeeds,  trust  employe^  become  in  greatei 
and  greater  degree  mere  voting  machines.  It  is  not  their  con- 
victions as  citizens  that  tlu*v  register  at  the  polls.  They  vote 
as  they  are  orderetl  to.  This  conrlition  would  be  enormoush 
worse  if  the  development  of  trn^^ts  proceeded  even  af)proxi- 
mately  to  the  point  of  a  universal  trust.  And  when  the  time 
came  to  dethrone  trusts,  the  voice  of  the  people  would  be  stifled 
The  trusts  themselves  would  decide  the  issue.  They  would  df 
it  through  the  army  of  dependent  voters  whose  livelihood  the) 
would  control.  It  might  be  that  they  would  decide  in  favoi 
of  the  substitution  of  such  a  government  tmst  as  the  socialist: 
look  forward  to.  But  if  they  did,  thoy  themselves  won1d  i\x  fhi 
terms.  All  land  and  all  maehincrv  might  by  their  consent  auf 
with  the  votes  of  their  dependents,  be  turned  over  to  the  govern 
ment,  but  it  would  be  for  a  pTice  which  the  trust  magnates  woulc 
dictate  and  to  a  government  which  they  would  continue  to  con 


trol.  It  is  not  hy  waiting  until  trusts  own  oveiTthiiig  and  then 
taking  it  from  them  that  the  trust  question  must  be  met. 

We  must  kill  the  tnist  by  securing  in  time  the  point  of  rant^ 
age  toward  whwh  it  h  advancing.  We  must  keep  its  fert  off 
the  ground.  It  would  not  be  enough  to  abolish  secondary  monop^ 
dies.  We  must  also  abolish  the  monopoly  of  sources  of  supply 
and  points  of  distribution. 

Since  trusts,  in  order  to  suirive^  must  get  their  f^t  npon  the 
ground,  must  control  the  earth  at  the  points  of  supply  and  the 
points  of  distribution,  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies  except 
land  monopoly  would  fail  to  abolish  them.  By  acquiring  control 
of  the  land  they  would  control  everything  else.  So  it  is  that 
single  tax  men,  though  they  would  abolieh  the  tariff,  though  they 
would  abolish  highway  monopolies,  though  they  would  rej^wal 
every  law  tliat  creates  or  supports  monopolyj  they  would  not 
stop  there.  They  would  strike  at  the  mother  monopoly  of  all. 
They  would  abolish  the  monopoly  of  land.  To  do  that  they 
propose  nothing  rerolntionary.  Eevolution  is  not  necessary. 
All  that  ip  necessary  is  to  tnx  into  the  public  treasury  the  peculiar 
value  that  attaches  to  especially  advantageous  locations.  If  that 
were  done,  no  man  or  combination  of  men,  whether  incorporated 
or  not,  could  monopolize  the  sources  of  supply  or  the  points  of 
distribution  without  paying  annually  to  the  public  the  full  value 
of  their  privilege.  That  would  deprive  them  of  all  advantage 
over  others.     It  would  lift  their  feet  off  the  ground. 

You  remember  the  classic  fable  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus. 
Hercules  with  all  his  strength  could  not  conquer  Antaeus  so 
long  as  AntfTus  could  touch  the  ground.  But  when  Hercules 
discovered  wherein  the  power  of  his  adversary  lay,  he  lifted 
Anta?us  from  the  ground  and  then  destroyed  him  with  ease. 
The  trusts  are  the  modern  Antaeus.  Let  the  people  lift  them 
from  the  ground  and  the  battle  against  them  will  be  won. 

\^nii]e  Mr.  Post  was  speaking  the  committee  on  resolutions 
entered  the  hall  and  filled  every  seat  reserved  for  the  delegates. 
The  other  portion  of  the  auditorium  had  been  filled  with  auditors 
long  before. 
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THOMAS  J.  MOEGAN. 

Socialist. 

Mr.  Post  was  followed  by  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  of  Illinois,  who, 
speaking  on  "The  Trust  from  a  Socialist  Point  of  View/^  said: 

We  see,  from  the  socialistic  view,  not  the  special  interest  of 
this  or  that  trade,  of  this  or  that  business,  of  this  or  that  state, 
of  this  or  that  nation,  of  this  or  that  particular  race,  but  we  see 
the  interest  of  the  whole  human  race,  as  it  is  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  industry  and  modem  commerce. 

We  socialists  look  into  the  past  and  see  the  end  of  the  feudal 
system.  We  see  the  domination  of  the  landed  aristocracy  de- 
stroyed and  the  rising  importance  of  the  new  manufacturing  and 
business  interests.  We  see  the  employer  and  the  merchant 
stepping  into  the  imperial  parliaments  and  taking  charge  of  the 
nations.  We  see,  following  the  individual  employer,  a  partner- 
ship; following  the  partnership  we  find  a  corporation,  and  fol- 
lowing the  corporation  in  its  logical  order,  we  see  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  trusts.  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  trust  as 
one  of  the  natural  and  inevitable  products  of  our  industrial  and 
commercial  system. 

The  socialist  sees  that  you  are  totally  impotent  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  trusts.  You  are  impotent  to  interfere  with  its 
growth  in  the  states  or  in  the  Union.  It  overrides  your  state 
and  national  laws  in  its  progress. 

The  socialist  sees  what  you  fail  to  perceive ;  that  is,  that  in- 
dustry and  commerce  has  long  ceased  to  be  mere  local,  state,  and 
national  interests,  and  that  the  limits  of  the  workshop,  the  farm, 
and  the  market  are  co-extensive  with  the  boundaries  of  the  hab- 
itable earth,  and  hence  that  the  controlling  influences  are  world- 
wide, and  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  your  puny  eflorts. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  very  high  stand  that  is  taken 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  their  natural  offspring,  the  trust. 
They  pose  before  the  American  people  as  the  guardians  and 
champions  of  personal  liberty,  of  good  citizenship,  of  manhood, 
and  they  tell  us  that  unless  the  trust  is  destroyed  we  must  go 
back  to  the  individual  methods  of  industry  and  business  of  the 
past,  or  we  will  become  slaves;  that  our  dependence  in  the 
future  must  be,  not  upon  gigantic  organizations  of  property  own- 
ers, but  upon  the  single  individual  property  owners.  We  social- 
ists go  back  and  look  over  your  recorcl?,  and  we  ask  you  to  lister 
to  what  the  individual  employer  and  business  man  did  before 
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the  corporation  came  and  before  the  trusit  wa»  drmmed  of*    Yoa 
individual  employers,  you  individual  business  men,  you  opotiad 
the  doors  of  the  orphan  agyluin,  and  you  took  out  of  it  the  lath* 
erless  children,  and  put  them  into  your  individuftl  fautoriae, 
and  ground  their  Jives  into  dollars ;  you  took  the  man  and  hit 
wife;  you  took  the  mother  and  the  chihi,  and  ytnt  [uii  them  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  bring  out  your  black  diamonds  so  yon    <| 
could  enrich  yourselves*    You  sent  your  old  rotten  ships  to  s^H 
with  worthless  cargo,  so  they  might  sink  with  their  crews,  so^ 
you  could  enrich  yourselves  with  the  fraudulont  insurance*     And 
an  act  of  Parliament  was  required  to  prevent  you  from  oontinniiig 
this  murderous  method  of  enrichment 

This  spirit  of  munlerous  greed  ie  not  dead.     Tt  is  seeu  in 
Africa,  where  the  Kafllr  is  down  in  the  diamond  mines  and  the  ^ 
gold  mines.     It  is  seen  in  the  effort  to  subject  thfi  Boers*     Hot^ 
alone  tlierCj  but  here— you  freed  Cuba,  didn't  you  ?    Oh,  the  poor^ 
Cubanf^,  they  must  be  freed  from  Spain!     But  what  do  yon  da 
•with  the  negro  down  BouthF    You  disfranchige  him.    Then  you  -^ 
individimlij^tic  biisinesi?  men,  your  .spirit  fx^t?^  ^ut  into  ihc  IMiilip- 
pines,  and  will  reduce  the  Filipinos  to  the  level  of  your  negroes 
down  South. 

You  go  down  to  your  sunny  Southland  here,  and  what  do  you 
see?  From  Virginia  and  Arkansas,  and  all  these  other  places 
where  these  men  have  addressed  you  about  personal  liberty  and 
about  the  enormous  resources  of  their  states  as  one  of  the  induce- 
ments to  the  individual  capitalization,  they  tell  you  there  is  no 
restriction  for  child  labor  down  South. 

And  in  the  North,  in  this  state,  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the 
request  of  the  Manufacturers'  Voluntary  Association,  has  declared 
that  an  individual  employer  may  drive  the  hardest  bargain  with 
a  starvin^^  woman  or  girl,  and  work  her  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours  for  a  day's  work  and  pay  50  or  75  cents  as  compensation, 
and  that  all  laws  that  interfere  with  this  "right"  of  the  indi- 
vidual employer  are  unconstitutional. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  record  as  this,  you  individual  employers 
and  biisine^>  men  come  here  and  pose  as  champions  of  liberty, 
guardian?  of  manhood,  and  saviors  of  society. 

'I'ho  corporation  is  a  lc\2:al  ])ersonality,  but  it  has  no  soul;  the 
trust  has  neither  personality  nor  soul,  but  soulless  as  the  first  is, 
and  bodyless  and  soulless  a^  the  trust  is,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
either  or  ])(»th  lo  evceed  in  inhuman  cruelty  the  record  you  indi- 
vidual eniy)loyers  and  in<lividual  business  men  have  already  made. 

We  have  been  rerraled  liere  with  delightful  descriptions  of  the 
vast  natural  resources  of  the  particular  states  from  which  the 
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respective  speakers  hailed,  others  have  attempted  to  pictare  in 
words  the  creative  forces  of  machinei7,  steam,  electricity,  har- 
nessed and  operated  hy  the  "dignified"  millions  of  American 
workmen,  and  of  the  enormous  wealth  wliich  has  and  can  he  pro- 
duced. You  all  agree  that  if  as  yet  America  may  not  be  able  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  world  it  certainly  is  able  to  do  more 
than  that  for  its  own  people.  In  other  words,  if  we  but  look  about 
us  at  our  bursting  granaries  and  warehouses,  and  our  productive 
power,  we  must  see  that  the  problem  of  production  has  been 
solved,  and  that  not  one  single  human  being  in  this  land  need 
suffer  for  lack  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  even  luxuries  of 
life,  because  of  any  inability  to  produce  them. 

And  yet,  plain  as  this  is,  it  is  still  more  plainly  seen  that  want, 
gaunt  and  dreadful,  ever  stalks  beside  millions  of  our  American 
workmen,  and  that  the  shadow  of  this  monster  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion is  now  spreading  over  the  great  middle  class. 

We  socialists  clearly  see  that  as  the  little  workshop  and  small 
factory  and  mill  had  to  give  j>laoe  to  the  larger  and  larger  manu- 
facturing institutions,  so  the  little  business  is  absorbed  by  the 
ever  increasing  corporations,  and  ihey  in  turn  into  trusts,  and  the 
many  trusts  into  still  larger  and  fewer  tni^ts,  till  it  requires  no 
prophetic  eye  to  see  the  form  of  the  one  all  absorbing  and  con- 
trolling trust.  Cannot  you,  business  men,  see  with  the  socialist 
in  this  inevitable  line  of  development  of  the  private  ownership  of 
the  earth— the  means  of  production  and  distribution — the  end 
of  the  principle  of  private  property? 

The  fetich  of  private  property  in  the  mines,  in  the  soil,  in  the 
forests,  and  in  the  fields,  and  everywhere  else,  an  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  millions  of  pro])ertyless  workers  as  well  as  of 
the  propertied  classes,  is  the  bane  of  civilization,  is  the  illusion  of 
civilization,  and  must  be  wiped  out  of  tlie  intellect.  We  social- 
ists rejoice  that  the  trust  has  come  to  show  you  that  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  ownership  and  control  of  whnt  is  now  known  as 
])rivate  property  and  the  resources  of  the  earth,  tliat  the  private 
property  of  this  great  country  and  others  like  it,  will  be  organ- 
ized into  trusts  until  there  will  he  one  trust,  and  you  will  not  be 
in  it. 

You  can  send  bands  of  music  to  your  lc<rislrtf  ures.  you  can  pas= 
resolutions,  you  can  hold  your  denionstralions  everwhere;  but 
the  concentration  of  private  property,  the  right  of  man  to  own 
all  he  can  get  and  hold  all  he  gets,  will  go  on  with  irresistible 
force  so  long  as  the  principle  of  ])rivate  property  in  the  things  bj 
which  we  live  is  maintained  ])y  you  men. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  somewhat  amusing  to  the  socialisi 
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to  ^atch  jnur  aetioiis  as  yon  feei  this  resiBtleRs  pTessnre  Vfin  try  to 
G8capa  in  every  concoivabk  way  but  eannot,  and  this  confereBi^ 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  as  a  class  you  are  in  great  distress — 
are  very  sick — and  we,  soeialiet?^,  seek  to  comfort  you  by  the  asiei-  ' 
tion  that  the  diseo.^e  wliich  afflicts  you  is  fatal,  that  in  th*^  rery 
near  future  yoxi  will  diu,  n'lnd  we  fibali  be  present  and  rejoice  at 
your  fuTionih 

Witli  tlii^  condition  eonf routing  yoiij  with  this  outlook  "befdre-^ 
youj  will  mi  you  business  men  look  above  the  present  sy^iem  of 
production  ft»r  profit  and  consider  the  better  principle  of  produe- 
trnn  for  use? 

Will  yon  still  continue  trying  to  tear  the  rorporation  and  the  ■ 
trust  to  pieceR,  so  that  each  of  yon  individnali  may  have  a  little 
and  bopin  again  in  the  "good  old  way,"  or  will  you  not  ^m  that 
these  great  trupts,  w^ith  their  organized  methods  of  production  in 
whirli  nil  waste  i?  Hirninated,  in  these  great  corporations  for  tlk* 
tribntion  whieh  iire  bi  in*f  perfected^  a  meaiis  to  be  used  and  not 
destroyed?  Will  you  not  ?ee  tbnt  with  these  perfected  meebnni- 
cfd  unMho^^-  *^^  i.r,.,lii-.Jir.T.  -^,^^]  distr  Hint  ion,  the  mythienl  "stlf- 
made-mnn.''  the  nssiimed  suporionty  of  the  eniplopne^  and  busi- 
710S5  clas^^  disapjU'ars  in  tliis  bod  vies?,  soulless  thing  called  a  trust, 
but  wliifh  still  ran  siip])ly  all  the  nocossarios,  comforts,  and  luxu- 
rios  of  the  world? 

Will  yon  not  son  with  tho  social i si.  ihat  in  the^e  forms  of  com- 
bination the  warf;ire  of  r'0!ii])e(iiion  mnst  cease,  a  warfare  in 
which  man  is  at  war  with  man,  and  inan  with  woman,  and  both 
with  tho  child  in  every  place  of  indnstry  and  commerce  in  the 
world? 

Will  yon  not  lift  your  eye-,  yonr  thoughts,  your  aspirations 
from  tho  low  LriN'vcliniz  jilinc  of  inhnman.  stnpid  warfare  in 
which  ih(^  prize  for  yon  i^  jn'ofit  and  the  prize  for  the  worker  at 
bc>t  only  a  "livinir  waiz'c"? 

AA'ill  ynii  lid  lifl  vonr  head-  and  hearts  above  this  and  realize 
fhaf  in  llic  hiirlirr.  noacrfiil  relation-  of  fraternal  co-operation 
you  rnn<i  s«'<'k  and  will  find  that  commonwealth  in  which  alone 
the  ]MM)i)1f  rnl",  in  \\hir*h  alonr-  thorc  can  he  liberty,  in  which 
alono  there  can  he  manhoed:  manho(^d  which  can  exist  only  in  a 
state  where  tlie  trii<t  jterfreted  inelndes  the  whole  people,  where 
])rivate  ])rM|)(>rty  wliieh  enec  helonu'ed  to  the  individual  em- 
iih'>ver  and  'hii-in'--  immti,  next  In  tin*  corjinratio]!.  and  last  to  the 
trn-t.  ha-  h.^cnmc  in  fh^  vn-v  natnrr'  of  tliinirs  tlie  common  prop- 
<'rty  <•!'  th«'  e.eninon  ne(i]>le.  and  make^  the  eommonwealth  a  fact 
instead  nf  a  nirre  ah-traeiion? 
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HENRY  ^T3ITE. 

General  Secretary  United  Garment  Workers  of  Am(»rlca. 

Henry  White,  of  New  York,  general  secretary  of  the  Unitec 
Garment  Workers  of  America,  was  next  introduced  and  said : 

Tlio  industrial  combination  known  as  trusts  have  so  en- 
trenched themselves  in  our  economic  system,  that  it  is  not  S( 
much  a  question  now  as  to  how  they  can  be  suppres^cjd,  but  whal 
the  public  attitude  should  be  toward  them,  and  whether  or  how 
they  should  be  regulated  for  the  public  benefit.  They  are  alread\ 
a  phase  of  our  industrial  development,  and  being  here  have  a1 
least  some  presumption  in  their  favor,  but  tliey  are  not  yet  sufTi- 
ciently  established  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  time  and  experi- 
ence. They  have  just  forced  tlieir  way  into  the  arena  of  public 
activity.  The  benefits  derived  by  the  community  from  tlu^n: 
still  requires  demonstration,  likewise  adequate  j>roof  as  to  th( 
dangers  attending  their  existence.  Sim[)ly  citing  cases  showin*: 
abuses  is  no  indictment  against  the  method  itself.  We  nnist  dis- 
tinguish between  the  use  and  abuse  of  a  thing,  otherwise  n< 
human  institution  could  -tand.  Discrimination  is  the  soul  of  ar 
argument.  While  pointing  out  ihe  evils  of  trusts  we  must  noi 
forget  the  serious  grievances  of  competitive  busines*  —its  limita- 
tions, its  wastes,  its  uneertaiutios.  Workingmen  are  only  tof 
familiar  with  the  dislK\art<'niiig  reply  when  askin.ir  for  an  increase 
of  wages,  "CanH  afford  it  on  account  of  competition."  The  tmsl 
method,  at  least,  changes  that  situation  as  far  as  ability  tct  con- 
cede better  conditions  are  concerned. 

If  the  success  of  the  trusts  has  been  to  tlie  detriment  of  th( 
people  society,  always  supreme,  can  harass  it,  tax  away  its  profits 
and  even  outlaw  it,  but  as  to  whether  it  can  Ire  dc-tn^yed  undei 
a  system  of  private  enterprise  or  whether  society  can  preveni 
competing  concerns  from  consolidating  or  being  o])ornted  undei 
a  mutual  agreement  without  undoing  the  work  of  ]>rogress  anr 
e.=itablishing  medieval  trade  resfrictions,  that  i-  the  question. 

National  incorporation,  if  that  were  ])0'5sible  under  the  C(m- 
stitution,  suggests  a  way  of  uniformly  regulating  cor])orations.  b^ 
limiting  their  operations  to  the  definite  purpo-o  for  which  the) 
are  chartered,  instead  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  regulation  whicl 
has  led  to  such  grotesque  resulis.  ("lovernmcnt  owiu-rship  an< 
control  of  all  monopolized  industries  i^  one  way  of  dealing  witl 
the  subject,  but  we  are  not  evidently  jjrcpared  to  -^(•riously  con 
sider  so  vast  and  revolutionary  a  jn-oposition,  tliore  bring  nothing 
in  all  history  or  in  our  own  experience  to  su])port  it.     Societi 


t^nhoi  be  moulded  at  will  to  fit  anj  sc^heme  no  matter  Ww  welt 

thoi]ght  out. 

Tlie  real  ruaaon  wliy  tmete  have  grown  so  wonderfully  in  thk 
country  i&  really  due  to  the  American  genius  for  doing  thing? 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  putting  natural  forces  to  the  he*t  ojaa. 
Favored  legislatioUj  tarilfs,  discriminating  railroad  ratee,  or  the 
many  other  things,  commonly  ascribed  as  being  the  cause  of 
their  growtli^  leEuiads  me  very  much  of  the  fly  upon  the  whL»elt 
whicli  e^cclaimedj  "How  fast  I  am  making  it  turn.*"  These  thln^* 
may  acculurate  their  development  and  enable  them  to  csact  undue 
profit;?,  but  they  do  not  account  for  the  phenomena  itself.  It  is 
Yankee  eiUerprise  rather  which  quickly  utilized  the  adratitttgdl 
which  centndization  gives  just  as  it  applied  electric  energy  im- 
mediately after  its  secrets  were  knoi^'u.  We  frequently  hear 
men  of  business  experience  expressing  themselves  disparingly 
upon  thh  subject  as  though  the  well  established  law  of  trade^  vi^. : 
that  uioT)ey  for  investuicnt  will  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  most 
profit  aiul  ;.^realeii  s?ecurity  had  ceased  to  operate  and  that  the 
trusts  charge(]  with  exacting  exorbitant  profits  had  preempteVl 
all  claims  and  forestalled  tlie  formation  of  rival  corporations. 
Can  it  he  that  tlie  sjnrit  of  rivalry  has  ceased  to  assert  itself?  Ls 
it  not  more  likely  to  do  so  in  another  form  through  competition 
between  great  combinations?  As  soon  as  present  industrial  ten- 
dencies have  evolved  from  the  present  formative  state  there  can 
be  no  dou1)t  that,  that  force  in  business  which  has  never  failed 
will  be  made  manit'est.  In  a  fair  free  field  would  not  superior 
service  more  likely  be  the  only  means  by  which  a  corporation 
could  continue  to  dominate  the  market?  Where  a  monopoly  is 
sup])orted  by  tlie  obtaining  of  favored  freight  rates,  legislative 
privileges,  ])atent  rights,  or  the  tarilT,  this  beneficent  process 
would  be  hampered  or  even  counteracted  and  all  of  our  energie- 
therefore  should  be  dinn/ted  toward  removing  such  impediments 
instead  of  vainly  striving  to  ])revent  the  natural  and  inevitable 
movement  toward  concentration.  Tliis  is  the  pith  of  the  whole 
qiu'stion. 

That  the  tariff  in  some  cases  enables  a  combination  in  control 
of  a  ])roduct  to  ]>ut  up  the  price  based  upon  the  difference  in  the 
customs  duty,  there  can  be  no  question.  I  mention  as  an  in- 
stance the  ease  of  woolen  clotli.  Where  a  monopoly  is  due  to  the 
control  of  a  necessary  invention  it  is  improbable  that  inventive 
genius  will  have  exhausted  its  resources,  and  that  such  a  mo- 
nopoly will  l)e  long  continued.  In  Anierica  competition  has 
reached  a  condition  of  intensity  unknown  anywhere  else.  Every 
device  of  a  fertile  and  ingenious  people  is  resorted  to  in  order  to 


enable  one  rival  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  another,  and  the 
principal  weapon  used  is  the  cutting  of  prices.  Instances  can  be 
cited  where  production  has  been  carried  on  in  some  large  indus- 
tries at  practically  no  profit,  simply  witli  the  hope  that  conditions 
would  improve  and  because  of  the  inability  to  withdraw  invested 
capital.  Against  such  destructive  warfare,  comhination  has  come 
as  a  relief.  This  tendency  is  but  the  fruition  of  such  competition. 
While  in  the  very  nature  of  things  competition,  under  private 
enterprise,  cannot  be  avoided,  in  the  long  run  it  can  at  least  be 
carried  on  in  a  form  other  than  in  the  ruinous  way. 

While  this  evolution  continues  there  are  some  important  in- 
dustries which  escape  this  tendency.  I  refer,  for  instance,  to 
the  clothing  trade  whicli  I  «am  identified  with,  where  manufac- 
turing can  be  carried  on  just  as  cheaply  upon  a  small  scale  as 
ui)on  a  large  one.  To  this  is  due  tlie  sweating  system  which  Is 
a  sur\'ival  of  the  old  domestic  workshop  method  transplanted 
from  Europe,  fed  by  immigration,  and  ex])l()itod  by  American 
capital.  The  sweatshop  has  managed,  therefore,  to  prevent 
that  industry  from  drifting  into  the  ways  of  the  trust. 
Our  trade  is  even  denied  the  privilege  of  choosing  hetween  a  real 
evil  and  a  possible  one.  In  the  clothing  trade  free  competition 
nf  a  certain  kind  has  reached  its  last  ditch  and  any  change  would 
bi-  gladly  welcomed  as  an  improvement.  This  is  the  sort  of  free 
competition  which  follows  the  throwing  of  a  bane  among  hungry 
animals.  There  is  a  competition  to  emulate,  to  excel,  to  build  up, 
and  another  which  devours  and  destroys. 

On  the  problem  itself  I  confess  I  have  formed  no  positive  con- 
victions, because  of  the  suddenness  in  which  this  industrial  reor- 
ganization has  come  upon  us  and  the  difficulty  of  grasping  its 
true  meaning.  I  have,  however,  a  few  fundamental  questions  to 
ask  in  the  course  of  my  address,  which  require  a  convincing 
answer  in  order  that  public  alarm  may  he  allayed  that  the  trust 
institution  may  establish  itself  in  the  public  confidence,  prove 
that  it  is  necessary  to  progress,  show  that  it  widens  the  sphere  of 
human  endeavor  and  adds  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
opposition  to  trusts,  it  is  claimed  by  them,  is  due  to  the  incidental 
but  temporary  disarrangement  and  that  this  o]) position  is  similar 
to  the  antipathy  manifested  toward  improved  machinery  and  bet- 
ter business  methods.  Their  advocates  claim  the  following  ad- 
vantages for  them : 

That  it  gives  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  increased  economy 
in  production  by  lowering  prices  and  by  which  consumption  is 
increased.  That  it  makes  employment  more  regular  and  enables 
higher  wages  to  be  paid.    That  it  creates  more  certainty  and  sys- 
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tern  in  bii'^iiiesej  tlius  rriakitig  panics  Icsg  likrfy.     That  it  aj 

up   fomgij    markets   on   accoimt   of   the   m^^erior   productif«'^ 

methods. 

Now  if  the  eotitidness  of  all  these  ckiiiis  he  adiriilte^,  anJ 
there  are  uo  serious?  evjl.^^  ajasociiited  with  the  trusty  then  it  ought 
to  be  1  mi  1 0(1  as  a  benefactor  of  iDankind  for  it  brings  results  com- 
pared with  which  all  other  improvemetits  in  human  history  be- 
eoTnc  an  uiui^ht.  But,  nlas,  for  the  ungrateful  public.  It  can 
only  SCO  the  forked  toujL^^iie  and  gleaming  eyes  of  a  monster. 

This  deep-rooted  anta^oni^m  cannot  be  solely  attributed  to 
the  squeeziuj^  out  of  the  middlemen,  the  displacement  of  Labor  or  ; 
the  work  of  the  alarm i si,  but  if  anolyzed  h  found  to  be  due  to  • 
the  fear  Ihat  these  ^cnt  financial  ins^titiitions  are  estabhiaihlng 
an  irresponsible,  imporBonal  and  selfish  despotism.  That  this 
power  J:on<l!^  to  control  !<\^nslaUnn,  that  it  reaches  out  for  public 
franch m^?  hr  spccii^l  pr i  v i leges  and  so  intrenches  itself  that  it  can 
sncce^^ftdly  keep  out  competitore*  ^M 

Now,  to  what  extent  is  this  so?  And  is  thera  some  compensat-  ™ 
ing  or  bjihincin^  power  in  society?  An  active  public  opinion 
must,  of  coiirsp.  be  always  relied  upon  to  remedy  abuses,  but  it  i? 
ron,t:]ily  fc.nned  and  proverbially  slow,  and  is  frequently  thwarted 
bv  the  eoni]inetly  organized  few.  History  has  some  warning  to 
give  in  this  regard,  and  surely  those  who  control  great  wealth 
have  not  usually  aeted  as  though  tlu^y  were  its  steward.  Have  we 
been  encouraged  into  believing  that  the  trust  managers  will  use 
their  j)ower  for  good,  rather  than  for  evil?  • 

Is  it  jio^sihle  for  a  trust  to  keep  in  control  only  so  long  as 
])riees  are  kejit  down  to  a  ]ioiut  which  would  shut  out  competi- 
tion? XuTiK^rous  cases  can  no  doubt  be  cited,  if  the  current 
newspaper  reports  can  lie  credited,  where  prices  keep  going  u]^ 
and  the  Irust  holds  the  fort.  Are  such  eases  isolated  and  due  to 
the  general  advance  in  prices  and  have  no  bearing  upon  the  larger 
results,  or  do  they  indicate  the  real  character  of  the  trusts  and 
what  we  luav  anticipate  from  them? 

On  tlris  serious  probleni,  where  does  labor  stand?  T  have 
been  invited  to  speak  from  the  ])oint  of  view  of  the  wage  earners, 
or  ratlicr.  tlie  ortranized  ])ortion  of  them,  for  the  unorganized 
have  no  voice,  and  lik(!  ^""'the  man  with  the  hoe,'^  have  always 
been  mute. 

I  feel  ju-ti(ied  in  saving  ihat  the  general  attitude  of  the  trade 
nninns  towai-rl  the  industrial  corporations  is  neither  trust  nor 
anti-trust.  T1k\v  have  a  position  of  their  o\ni.  They  arc  not 
making  an  v  l(\']p^  in  the  dark.  Hard  experience  has  taught  them 
cautio]!.     Trade  unions,  the  creation  of  modern  social  evolu- 
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tion,  have  no  quarrel  with  the  progressive  forces  in  society,  but 
they  demand  for  the  workers  a  share  in  the  benefits. 

While  organized  workingmen  may  disagree,  somewhat  on  the 
general  question,  they  agree  in  thifs,  tJ  at  improved  means  of  pro- 
tection is  more  vital  to  them  tlian  improved  methods  of  produc- 
tion, as  important  as  tlie  latter  is.  Tliey  want  sonic  say  as  to  the 
terms  of  employment.  Even  though  the  trusts  may  concede 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  right 
to  make  terms  through  the  agency  of  the  union  tliat  concerns 
them  most.  Employers  will  often  voluntarily  grant  concessions 
as  a  means  of  oiYsetting  the  demand  for  recognition,  kno\ving 
that  such  recognition  would  enable  the  men  to  deal  with  the 
employer  more  like  an  equal.  Will  it  be  the  policy  of  these  cor- 
porations to  recognize  the  function  which  organized  labor  ful- 
fills in  society  and  treat  with  them  as  such?  Or,  will  they  deny 
to  the  workers  advantages  which  they  themselves  enjoy?  Will 
they  in>ist  upon  ignoring  the  necessity  of  workingmen  acting  in 
groups  in  view  of  the  impo«i?ibility  of  the  individual  making  sat- 
isfactory terms  of  employment  in  a  great  factory,  where  uniform 
conditions  are  fixed? 

What  will  the  policy  be  toward  united  labor  when  the  trusts 
are  more  fully  established?  "Will  tlie  unions  have  to  meet  a  more 
unyielding  foe?  That  is  the  question  which  a  million  organized 
mef-hanics  are  asking  and  an  assuring  answor  cannot  be  given  by 
words  alone.  It  might  be  said  that  necessity  would  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  movement  of  tlie  workers,  and  no  doubt  it  will, 
because  years  of  stnig^i^le  and  sacrifice  made  for  economic  inde- 
pendence have  trained  and  nerved  the  American  toiler  for  a 
greater  trial  and  the  test  must  soon  come,  for  the  organization  on 
the  other  side  is  proceeding  at  such  a  pace  that  labor  will  have  to 
make  great  strides  in  order  to  catch  up.  To  meet  one  single 
employer  who  speaks  for  tlie  entire  trade  is  quite  dilTerent  than 
coping  with  one  who  figures  on  the  advantag<»  his  competitor 
will  gain  in  the  event  of  a  strik<\ 

Now,  suppose  the  unions  are  ov(TCome  and  destroyed.  In- 
stead of  the  natural  and  orderly  methods  of  tradr  unionism  thi^ 
discontent  would  express  itself  through  wild  and  revoUiliimary 
uprisings,  or  it  might  give  way  to  a  dull  deadening  pas?iveness, 
the  very  worst  fate  which  could  befjill  society.  Pr«)fess()r  Brook? 
has  well  said:  "If  the  growth  of  the  tv^i<i  would  end  in  thr 
cru.shing  of  the  unions,  it  would  be  a  great  human  tragedy.'' 
Trade  unions  have  often  been  likened  to  trusis.  True,  they  are 
alike  in  respect  to  the  feature>  of  organization  and  tlie  desire  tc 
eliminate  a  detrimental  competition;  but  they  dilTer  in  this,  thai 
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trfi^e  unions  depend  for  effectiveness  upon  admitting  all  crafte- 
nitn  tu  membership;  they  enjoy  tlo  privileges  nnd  represent  th^ 
movennent  of  the  nia^s  for  economic  ju&tice  and  mcM  advanee- 
nientu 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  human  race  is  not'alone  to  |>rodiu% 
goods  ehenjjer.  A  visitor  to  a  great  factory  may  be  delighted 
with  the  order  and  fivsteni  which  he  observes,  but  when  b^ 
mingles  with  the  workmen  he  often  finds  them  sullen  and  digcoa- 
tented.  True  prosperity  is  uot  so  much  a  quegtion  of  euperior 
production  f\^  that  of  more  equitable  eouditiong.  In  that  I  agree 
with  the  delegate  from  Tejcas,  but  there  ia  no  occasion  at  the  same 
time  to  ignore  social  growth  and  change.  The  essence  of  civil* 
ization  is  the  doing  of  justice  and  a  nation's  standing  must  be 
nieagured  hy  its  abiiity  to  administer  justieej  likewise  with  a  sys- 
tem of  iudui^try.  The  element  of  fair  dealing  must  always  be 
paramount  or  its  fniits  will  become  like  dead  sea  apples^  sour  and 
bitter  to  the  taste. 

The  golden  age  of  labor  is' supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
iifteeiith  century.  Gibbon^  in  1^^  work  on  "The  Todustrial 
History  of  England,"  says:  "The  cost  of  living  was  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  that  at  the  present  day.  Food  was  abundant 
and  cheap.  Three  pounds  of  beef  could  be  bought  for  a  penny. 
A  pig  cost  about  fonr  pence.  Eni]iloyment  was  fairly  constant 
and  regular,  and  in  addition  to  their  wages  the  laborers  still 
possessed  valuable  old  manorial  rights  to  common  pasture  and 
forests.  Artisans  earned  about  three  shillings  a  week,  which 
should  certainly  he  worth  more  than  thirty  shillings  a  week  at 
the  present.  Industry  was  organized  into  craft  guilds" — a  form 
of  trade  unionism. 

Yet,  tliis  was  in  a  state  of  primitive  industry,  in  the  days  of 
the  domestic  handicrafts,  and  was  alone  made  possible  by  the 
social  harmony  which  prevailed,  when  the  master  and  journey- 
man met  in  common  fellowship.  With  that  kind  of  harmony 
combined  with  the  economic  effectiveness,  which  the  trust  makes 
possible,  tlie  human  race  would  advance  with  mighty  bounds. 
The  trust  managers  have  mnijnifieent  opportunities:  will  they 
avail  themselves  of  them?  Will  they  show  the  necessary  large- 
mindednes<?  Judging  1)V  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which 
we  know  lias  not  changed  peree|)tively  for  a  thousand  years  under 
varying  coTiditions,  we  hnve  reason  to  be  anxious,  but  the  people 
of  America  have  never  failed  to  sncee^sfully  meet  a  great  issue 
when  once  they  grapr»led  with  it.  The  vigorous  manner  in 
which  the  trusts  were  op])osed  here  hut  indicates  the  feeling  out- 
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JOHN  W.  HAYES. 

General  Pcfretary  and  Treasurer  OnlvT  Kmt^hU  of  Liil>nr. 

Mr.  Hayes,  speaking  on  "The  Social  Enemy/'  said : 

The  question  which  we  are  invited  liere  to  discuss — "Trusts 
and  Combinations" — is  fast  pressing  itself  for  solution  before 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  nation,  the  court  of  final  resort,  for 
all  questions  of  public  policy,  the  court  of  i)ublic  opinion.  It  is 
too  vital,  too  important,  to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
commercial  affairs,  of  mere  business  operation,  or  mercenary 
speculation.  It  touches  the  very  foundations  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, involves  the  liberty  of  the  people,  the  comfort,  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  millions  of  free  men,  and  the  stability  of 
our  governmental  system,  established  by  the  fatliers  to  defend 
and  protect  coming  generations  in  their  inlierent  rights,  which 
rights  were  declared  by  them  to  be  the  gift  of  nature  to  all  her 
children. 

This  question,  then,  involves  more  than  the  trivial  matter  of 
production  and  prices.  It  goes  far  lK\vond  tlie  ]>rofita])le  opera- 
tion of  the  manufacturer.  It  nsio?,  to  tlio  liigh  plane  of  a  jrov- 
erninent  policy,  involves  the  question  of  human  riglits,  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  of  the  status  of  the  citizen,  of  the  diirnity  of 
citizenship,  the  right  of  defense,  a  liniii  to  the  power  of  wealth, 
a  point  at  which  the  encroachment  of  mercenary  jrreed  must 
stop,  and  a  barrier  created  that  will  enable  us  to  defend  our  lib- 
erties, our  manhood,  and  our  independence. 

I  shall,  therefore,  discuss  this  question  only  a-?  if  bears  upon 
the  broad  field  of  human  rights,  and  denv  at  the  outset  tlie 
moral  right  of  any  individual,  or  combinnfion  of  individuals,  to 
so  monopolize  any  natural  field  of  indu-try  to  sneli  an  extent 
fls  to  be  able  to  dictate  the  conditions  which  govern  tlie  lives  of 
that  portion  of  society  which  gains  its  maintenance  ])y  the  exer- 
cise of  productive  industry  in  that  particular  field.  I  a-^sert  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  society — indeed,  that  govern- 
ment has  not  the  constituiional  power  to  enaet  sncli  leijislation 
as  will  make  it  possible  for  any  combination  of  individml??  to  so 
limit  the  volume  of -production  in  any  natural  fiehl  for  it^  own 
particular  advantage,  or  so  create  condition^  lliat  any  individual 
or  combination  of  individuals  may  have  despotic  ]^owcr  over  the 
lives  of  any  citizen  or  number  of  citizen^. 

I  further  assert  and  maintain  ihat  thece  great  combinations 
are  an  assault  upon  the  inherent  and  eouMiintionnl  rights  of  the 
citizen^  and  that  the  real  and  vital  advantage  to  be  gained  is  the 
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despotic  control  over  labor,     Yirtuiilly  to  own  and  command 
the  labor  engaged  in  any  particulfir  fidil,  and  ootifleqiietiUj  il^ 
i^  an  assault  upon  tliat  portion  of  the  people.     If  oti*>  fi<*ld  ma|l 
be  invaded  and  reduced  to  despotic  dicttitian,  all  may  be,  unll 
tbe  logical  outcome  must  be  the  conquest  of  all  fields  of  produc- 
tion, the  establishment  of  a  despotism  in  cachj  the  enslavement 
of  the  people,  the  overthrow  of  out  free  institutions,  and  the  erec-, 
tion  of  moneyed  aristocracy.     Thus  would  our  boa^t^d  free  ingtt  " 
tutinns  boeonie  a  fraud  and  a  preten&e,  our  govern  men  t  perverted 
and  only  used  m  a  machine  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  dictator?. 

The  term  '^trust"  is  so  indefinite,  30  vagne  and  uneertaii 
being  n^ed  many  times  without  a  clear  conception  of  itH  scop 
or  exact  reference,  that  we  must  secure  a  definition  for  it.  Web-" 
Bter  defines  a  tru«t  to  be  "a  combination  to  control  production  and 
price;?.''  This  definition  furniehes  us  with  sufficient  gnumda 
to  attack  them  constitutionally^  hb  the  control  of  productian  in^_ 
volves  our  inherent  ri'^hts,  th^g  liberty  of  our  citiKenSr^frj  fact^fl 
the  vf^vy  exif^tenee  of  our  form  of  government  Not  only  doe^iH 
the  trust  dnminate  and  cortrol  produf^tinn  and  prices^  but  it 
controls  and  cuts  off  our  opjiortunity  to  labor,  which  is  one  of 
our  inherent  ri^'-ht?,  and  tlni?  the  very  right  to  live  is  denied  us, 
or  we  are  doomed  to  invohmtnry  servitude  for  the  benefit  of  a 
more  favo7-ed  class.  This,  you  see,  places  the  question  beyond 
the  profit a])le  operation  of  the  manufacturer  and  raises  one  of 
equity,  of  justice,  nnd  of  the  rifrhts  of  man.  An  analysis  of  the 
character  and  objects  of  the  trust  cannot  but  convince  any  un- 
biased nnd  patriotic  mind  that  they  are  inimical  to  our  popular 
form  of  govern im^nt,  su])versive  of  our  institutions,  tyrannical  in 
their  metliod-,  antagonistic  to  the  common  welfare,  the  common 
enemy  of  society,  nnd  shouhl  be  treated  as  an  invader  or  armed 
revohitioni-t  nspiring  to  dictatorial  power.  Arms  are  not  the 
only  resort  of  the  invnder,  the  des]>ot,  or  the  conqueror.  Vio- 
h  nee  is  not  the  only  menus  of  making  conquests  and  en<*laving 
tho  peopl(\  nnd  it  can  be  proven  bevond  any  question  of  doubt 
tliat  the  mr-thods  of  tlic  trusts  are  the  methods  of  the  invader, 
tho  con(|U('ror.  nnd  tlir-  despot,  and  the  ends  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  in<tiirntors  of  the  tru-t^  are  exnctly  those  intonded  to  be 
nerom|>li>h<'<1  bv  nrm^  diroetod  In'  military  genius.  Taking  this 
view  of  the  tni-1>.  wliioh  I  hold  is  the  correct  ono,  I  assert  boldly 
tlmt  t1i<n'  nro  tho  ononiios  of  societv,  and  as  such  should  be  de- 
strovod  n^  juv  ooninioTi  eneniv.  nnd  thnt  the  financial  phase  of  the 
quoj^tion  -hf>n1d  not  o«imo  info  the  subject  for  consideration,  as 
tlie  lihertios  of  tlu^  people  are  far  above  the  mere  question  of 
money. 


Tlie  definition  that  a  tnist  is  an  aggressive  combination  of 
private  individuals  leads  naturally  to  the  inquiry,  against  what 
or  Mhom  this  aggression  or  assault  is  to  l)e  directed?  is  it  an 
organization  of  private  individuals  formed  to  attack  some  similar 
organization  in  a  competitive  rivalry,  the  result  of  which  will 
allect  the  private  interests  of  those  immedintoly  concerned, 
leaving  the  unsuccessful  and  unfortunate  tlie  ability  to  recover 
from  any  injuries  they  might  sulfer  from  the  contest,  with  their 
social  status  unaifected  and  their  capacity  and  ability  to  produce 
unimpaired?  Or  is  it  possible  that  this  caggn'ssioii  is  against 
society,  against  the  established  social  and  political  conditions, 
which  guarantees  to  every  citizen  the  riglit  and  opportunity  to 
labor  in  any  field  of  industry  lie  may  find  most  favornble  to  his 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  the  enjoyment  oi  his  liberty?  What 
more  nearly  concerns  the  happiness  of  man  than  the  enjoyment 
of  the  full  return  of  his  industry,  or  his  liberty,  more  than  the 
access  to  any  field  of  industry  nature  has  })rovided,  from  which 
he  may  gather  the  necessities  and  comforts  which  minister  to 
his  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  those  depending  u]»on  him? 
It  is  the  duty  of  society  and  government  to  foster  and  encour- 
age production,  to  guard  every  field  of  industry  for  the  common 
good  of  society,  and  to  develop  the  producing  energy  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible. 

There  is  no  fear  that  a  people  can  produce  too  mncli  of  any- 
thing that  is  serviceable  and  useful  to  the  community;  that  the 
people  can  become  too  comfortable  or  too  industrious.  The  good 
of  society  demands  that  the  productive  energy  be  developed  to 
the  greatest  degree  possible;  tliat  the  fields  c)f  industry  l)e  not 
circumscribed,  and  that  free  access  be  guaranteed  and  ju'esorved 
to  all  who  require  or  desire  to  oxtTcis^'  their  j»ro(luctive  labor  in 
such  fields.  The  controlling  of  any  field  of  industry  by  any  indi- 
vidual or  combination  of  individuals  is  contrary  to  the  declared 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  for  it  recognizes  the  ])ower  of  <\\ch  indi- 
vidual or  combination  to  restrict  j»roduction.  even  to  a])solutely 
close  the  field  of  opportunity  a^ain-t  tlie  citizen,  if  they  ron<ider 
their  personal  interests  will  be  benefited  thereby. 

The  great  corporations,  the  trustr?,  with  their  ca]>ital,  their 
machinery,  special  privileges,  and  other  advnntai:cs.  are  over- 
whelming the  individual,  n-ducing  him  to  the  c-nnlition  of  a 
mere  tool,  to  be  used  in  their  gn^at  undertakings  for  their  indi- 
vidual profit,  and  of  no  more  cousequr'nce  than  a  piece  of  dumb 
machinery.  Man  is  the  slave  of  n(»ce^sity,  and  he  who  controls 
the  necessities  has  the  power  of  a  d<'S])ot.  The  first  and  prime 
necessity  is  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  industry  in  some 
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productive  field  wliere  he  can  Becure  the  meani  of  existetici 
To  close  this  field,  to  cut  off  this  opportunity,  U  to  senl^nc. 

him  to  deuth.     To  reBtrict  the  exercise  of  hii  productive  ahilityi 
or  limit  the  tenii^  of  hk  aeceas  to  the  opportimity  hy  Uw  will  of 
another,  iB  to  make  him  the  sia^e  of  another*     it  h  claimed  by 
short-aightedj  selJkh^  and  mercenary  men  that  if  the  opportimity 
is  closed  in  one  iicld  there  are  othere  to  which  the  sndividml 
may  turn.    This  is  too  silly  and  childish  an  assertion  to  men 
notice.     First,  because  no  such  possibihty  eh<juhl  bcs  allowed 
.exist  under  our  fret;  institutions;  and  ncit,  because  were  it  poi 
sible  for  one  field  to  be  nionopoliised^  it  is  pos«ibb  for  aU  to  be, 
and  tlie  individual  would  turn  from  the  field  closed  Jigainst  him 
to  find  all  others  in  the  same  condition,     Evon  were  this  nold 
60,  bis  skill,  experience,  and  training  in  that  Held  would  be  lo*tB 
to  him,  and  he  would  enter  a  new  one  at  a  disadvantage  in  th^ 
competition  with  trained  minds  and  skilled  hands  alroadj  tjm- 
ployed,  and  an  injustice  would  be  done  on  the  one  hand,  and 
nndue  favor  extended  on  the  other     The  truRt,  by  monopuliz-  '2 
ing  the  field,  becomes  the  dictator  of  the  Qouditions  which  gov- 
ern the  life  of  every  individual  engaged  in  the  field  monopolized. 
By  limiting  the  extent  to  which  he  may  exercise  his  productive 
energy,  limiting  his  wage,  or  the  possible  amount  of  his  earn- 
ings, it  dictates  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  the  worker  may 
eat,  the  kind  of  clothes  he  may  wear,  the  kind  of  shelter  he  may 
provide  for  his  family,  the  opportunity  for  education  and  im- 
provement his  children  may  have,  and,  by  cutting  his  opportunity 
to  labor,  it  denies  him  even  the  right  to  live. 

The  great  danger  from  these  great  combinations  is  the  fact 
that  they  step  in  hetween  the  citizen  and  the  government  and 
levy  such  tribute  as  they  may  choose,  imposing  the  most  severe 
penalties  in  tiie  form  of  enforced  idleness,  destitution,  and  suf- 
fering for  refusal  to  comply  witli  their  demands.  The  individ- 
ual is  thus  sul)jected  to  tlie  dominition  of  two  distinct  powers — 
the  one  the  political  government,  which  taxes  him  and  controls 
his  relations  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  which  power  is  of  his 
own  creation  and  is  submitted  to  voluntarily;  the  other  con- 
trols the  necessities  by  whicli  he  exists,  and  only  by  pennission 
of  the  combination  wliieh  controls  his  field  of  industry  can  he 
exist  al  all.  This  latter  is,  in  its  nature,  compulsory,  and  is  only 
submitted  to  because  he  is  unable  to  resist  it.  In  this  sense  he  is 
a  slave. 

Each  field  of  industry  is  looked  to  to  supply  whatever  demand 
may  be  madr^  u|>on  it  by  the  necessities  of  the  people  not  only  of 
our  own  country,  but  throughout  the  world.     A  larger  demand 


gives  greater  activity  to  such  industry  as  is  already  employed  and 
opportunity  to  such  energy  as  may  at  any  time  be  unemployed, 
the  supply  being  naturally  adjusted  to  the  demand  and  a  just  and 
equitable  return  made  to  the  ])roducin^  energy.  The  ojjeration 
of  the  trust  interrupts  this  natural  adjustment,  arbitrarily  fixes 
the  volume  of  production,  and  demands  wliatever  price  necessity 
may  compel  the  unfortunate  consumer  to  pay,  and  thus  an  unjust 
tax  is  levied  upon  all  society  to  fill  the  purses  of  the  greedy  dic- 
tators, who  dole  out  whatever  pittance  tliey  may  choose  in  the 
form  of  wages  to  those  unfortunates  whose  Iabr>r  they  are  enabled 
to  command.  In  this  way  society  is  com]>olled  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  speculative  freebooter,  and  submit  to  his  dictation  as  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  whatever  product  he  controls  which 
its  necessities  may  demand. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  this  is  never  done.  I  answer  that 
it  is  possible  it  may  be,  and  it  should  be  so  arranged  tliat  such  a 
thing  would  not  be  possible  in  any  civilized  society.  The  trust, 
then,  is  the  enemy  of  society,  as  well  as  of  the  individual. 

This  surely  is  enough  to  condemn  it,  for  whatever  is  the  enemy 
of  society  should  be  exterminated  without  thought  of  mercy  or 
charity.  But  the  trust  is  wor?e.  It  is  the  enemy  of  free  insti- 
tutions, a  breeder  of  treason  agninst  the  government,  involving 
the  overthrow  of  our  system  arfd  the  destruction  of  our  libf'rties. 
This  is  a  severe  charge,  but  it  is  capji])le  of  clear  and  undisjni table 
proof. 

The  great  object  of  human  endeavor  is  the  achievement  of 
the  greatest  degree  of  human  happiness.  This  is  the  great  aim 
of  all  human  society,  all  human  governments:  and  this  is  the 
declared  and  recognized  f)urpose  for  which  our  free  iiistitutions 
were  devised  and  established,  and  the  machinery  of  our  gov(Tn- 
nient  was  designed  and  constructed  for  the  ])nr|'«'-e  of  accom- 
plishing this  result  in  the  most  eflVctive  mnnner.  By  pre-erving 
the  inherent  rights  and  libeHies  of  the  inrlivi<hi;il  nn«l  (1ef«'n<ling 
the  dignity  of  citizenship,  it  is  hop<.'d  Hint  tlie  ciliA^n  may  h(»  pro- 
tected from  the  tyranny  of  more  fortunate  individiinls  nn<1  classes, 
and  the  operation  of  unjust  conrlitions  and  influences  which  may 
assail  him,  and  he  be  left  untraTinnelcd  in  his  ])ursuit  of  that  de- 
gree of  happiness  to  which  he  may  as]>ire. 

The  establishment  of  the  trust  rentiers  inniossihle  tliis  pres- 
ervation and  defense,  bec-iuse  it  tr:insfnrms  the  citizen  into  a 
servile  dependent  upon  the  despotic  will  of  the  corporation, 
which  is  governed  only  by  merccmary  gn?ed  and  selfish  desire, 
the  trust  becoming  in  its  very  nature  a  power  far  more  efTective 
in  all  things  directly  pertaining  to  the  individuaVs  eow\lvi\\,  ^\A 


happiness  than  the  goreMHent  In  this  v^r  it  tt^nrpi  the  i 
of  guv^mmeut,  which  it  ntiUi^es  and  oTertlmimE,  and  bo  £ar  Bm} 
the  iDclividiial  atfeeted  is  €oiifiefii»^  *vmt»am  tlie  fcmrltatis  of 
goremrnenL  The  object  and  aim  id  ttw?  tTttit  h«ing  ptu^iy  mer- 
Canary  and  sdfi^h,  oaturmlly  it  will  seek  to  €i»ul4i^h  und  maix^ 
tafn  conrJstions  which  will  gi^e_it  ah^olu&e  mntnil  of  tlw?  pm- 
ductive  em  rgy  emplojed  m  its  field,  n?|nirdle6e  of  the  i%hti  ^ 
mdi  vidual§  or  the  comni<^n  welfare  of  society.  ^^m 

The  legii^lation  enacted  by  the  govemnient,  if  misBfiiicq^B 
naturaUy  would  be  the  ezpt^edaion  of  the  popular  Drill  In  the  io- 
tereAt?  of  individuals  and  iocietr*  ThU  I(r*.sji§l!ition  it  bceomei^  the 
interc?»t  of  the  Irupt  to  iiifitieno&  aad  pen^ert  t*3  its  own  pni&t 
and  advantage.  Thi^  opent  the  door  to  coiruption  of  the  legi»- 
iativ^  branch  of  govern  men  t  and  the  oppre^ioii  and  oTemiring 
of  the  poinilur  will.     T'  rc'Mfitativeii  of  the  people  are  cor- 

rupted, and  the  rlann  >  1  od  tlie  trust  for  ita  ^nplontient 

and  mnintormiif'i?  intimidid^^d  and  ppactic^IlT  dicfr^/n  fv->-d 
thrniigh  lV^;ir  nf  ir.^n;  of  p-mplrjyrnrnt  !1ti(|  <^ntViri-'r.]  irll.-^tu."  I  j 
am  nonipf'IIf'd  to  iU|)|)ort  the  methods  of  the  trust  or  neglect  to 
exr-rci-c  tlicir  ri^^lit^  a^  eitizr*ns.  In  this  way  the  independence 
of  thf'  citizen  is  d('<trr)yi'd,  his  manhood  degraded,  his  right  to 
give  free  ex[)r<"--ion  to  liis  opinions  upon  public  affairs  abridged. 
He  bceofncs  a  -yr-opliant,  a  moral  coward,  a  helpless  dependent 
upon  llic  will  of  his  [iia-trT.  and  the  will  of  the  trusts  becomes  the 
only  voir-o  lu-ard.  LcLnslaf ion  in  this  way  becomes  merely  the 
diftatiori  of  IIh'  trn>t,  a!id  tlie  ]»rotense  that  it  is  the  emanation 
of  popular  will  is  fal-e  and  fraudulent.  In  this  way  the  power 
nTul  inafliincry  of  rrr)V('rnTTM'nt  are  gradually  transferred  from  the 
jH'o|>lc  !..  the  r'r)rporalion.  and  that  which  was  founded  and  in- 
if-ndcd  to  protfot  the  citizen  and  defend  his  natural  and  civil 
riglils  ]}cc(n\\<'<  tin-  mean-  of  his  oppression.  This  is  unques- 
tion;il)lv  tn'a-(»n.  a  conspiracy  to  usurp  and  pervert  the  govern- 
ment, to  overthrow  fn-e  institutions:,  and  to  establish  a  despotism 
and  a  favor(-d  nnd  dominant  r-lass,  ]u*actically  autocratic  in  its  use 
of  power.  M'liat  this  is  not  only  jios-ildc,  hut  practically  in  opera- 
ti<»n  at  tJH'  ]»rcsont  time,  is  proven  by  the  history  of  our  political 
campaigTis  for  tlu'  f)a<t  two  deeades,  and  a  review  of  the  legisla- 
tion enar-ted  in  the  interests  of  corporations,  which  constitute 
the  great  hulk  of  all  legislation,  municijval.  state,  and  national. 
It  i^  universally  adniilte.l  that  legisLit'on  emanates  from  the  class 
beTH'lited  liv  it.  and.  looking  over  the  mass  of  legislation,  one  is 
at  no  loss  t«^  deeidr  what  elnss  i^  henetlted.  Therefore,  there  can 
he  no  donht  as  to  what  influence  brought  about  its  enactment. 
y/jfj  /'r^iul  corruption^  and  bribery  of  legislatures,  the  open  de- 


fiance  of  executive  authority,  the  corruption  of  courts  and  their 
ofiicials,  the  usurpation  of  power  and  the  legal  assuini)tion  of 
rights,  the  ready  appeal  to  the  military  and  arrogant  overriding 
ot  the  civil  autliority  by  this  power  in  controversies  between  cor- 
porations and  employes;  the  defiance  of  municipal  authorities  in 
questions  between  corporations  and  municipalities,  tlie  employ- 
ment of  armed  mercenaries  to  enforce  tJieir  decTces,  the  con- 
stant and  never-ceasing  struggle  of  corporations  to  compel  as 
many  hours  of  labor  and  as  low  a  rate  of  wages  as  is  i)08sible  to 
enforce,  are  all  clearly  indicative  of  the  character,  desin^s,  and 
purposes,  and  show  beyond  any  question  such  combinations  to 
be  the  enemies  of  society  and  of  any  form  of  government  which 
tends  to  abridge  or  control  their  power  over  the  citizen,  or  the 
exercise  of  their  will  in  any  undertaking  their  greed  nnd  avarice 
may  suggest,  regardless  of  the  rights,  interest,  liberties,  or  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  or  even  the  interests  of  the  people's  govern- 
njent.  Their  intents  are  unquestionably  treasonable,  and  if  car- 
ried to  their  ultimate  results  will  certainly  cause  the  overthrow  of 
our  institutions  and  government. 

In  this  world  all  things  work  in  a  circle.  So  it  will  and  must 
be  with  trusts  if  carried  to  their  logical  culmination.  The  in- 
spiring motive  which  called  them  into  being  will  prove  their  de- 
strueiion,  as  well  as  the  destructi<m  of  our  government.  '  They 
will  end  by  destroying  themselves,  as  well  as  the  government 
which  gave  them  birth.  The  very  nature  of  the  system  proves 
this. 

The  trust  being  an  aggressive  combination  for  ])urely  selfish 
objects,  attacks  tlie  individual,  and  by  overthrowing  his  natural 
rights  seizes  upon  his  field  of  opportunity  and  ]m)du(;tion,  appro- 
priatinor  them  to  its  own  advantage.  This  lieM  having  bt^en  con- 
quered, and  the  trust  strengthened  in  its  financial  power,  the 
a.irgressive  spirit  of  selfish  greed  looks  for  contjuests  in  allied 
fields,  which  are  soon  invaded  and  monopolized,  or  other  com- 
binations:, seeing  the  success  of  the  first  attempt,  enters  upon  the 
same  campaign  of  conquest.  Soon  the  individual  is  overwhelmed 
and  every  field  of  production  is  monopolized  by  a  trust.  Indi- 
vidual enterprise,  opportunity,  libertv,  and  individujil  energ}'  are 
destroyed,  competition  for  the  individual  is  impossible,  and  the 
war  between  the  trusts  begins. 

The  strongest  combination  in  one  field  attacks  the  weaker  in 
allied  fields  and  the  overthrow  find  nbsorption  of  this  strengthens 
the  victor  and  makes  further  conquest  possible,  which  finally 
ends  by  the  overthrow  of  all  opposition  and  the  monopolizing 
of  all  fields  of  production  by  one  colossal,  irresistible  combina- 
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will  yma^  ty  ^^Zf^^r^zid-  i^ititmt  lo  m 

f>«^n^  will  ^  liM  erjTi' >niioEi»  vitkfc 
lifi:  mifl  d^^li  mm  tu  •■b^ecta 
citi^^fivbr^  erf  lh«  pf«t^iwkd  icpubfie  vUA 
jib^fxi  fd  cnf  il  gry? tmoirGl,  for 
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i;nr4  «i3;i/rud  wrmid  be  taeftlj  Hit  viU  of  Hit  < 

alknv  er^n  a  prtA^.a-^.  of  iti  mbjiestiofi  to  msj  f«oogaii 
itjr?  J I  lie  «i^»/eelj  Tt^^MimMt  In  iii|ipn«e,  bt4  it  m  tmr  aat*  PK<(»i^ 
aUir  timi  nil  nh^m  ^nd  preteiiiB  woaid  b^  thnnm  Mde  sm  Use 
vitt^r  oj^^j/  d€«br  hii  pover,  boiili  aeiilff  wf  fatSi  oppn-^ 
tbOy  tet  op  tiM  nn^UAtBc;,  uid  free  iiMitittiiiBtb  QW  pnpvkr 
^r«miri«^fii  erEft't«^  by  pAtrioiic  tMthea^  mmli  di«ypa«  &^m 
the  imm  of  ihe  mrth,  and  la  iU  stctd  wiiold  trii^  m  defpol^ 
iiim  b^mi  f»f  gf^A  and  ielfiihai^  fahierTkLCi  tn  the  iMiULJti  j 
<^f  an  uti^djr  im^p'iitpilde  gi^tip  of  baiftleai  6peaxkt<n%,  mtingfl 
thfftr  «lav*««  with  in  iroii  ^mnd  in  order  Mi  *eeiire  to  lh€fn>*^fTe^  ^ 
tfi^r  ^rf:;if>rnt  f>r'/fit  and  advantage,  and  to  whom  the  c»^iiimon 
v^'t'lfiwi-  woijjrj  rij*;in  r^nly  thc-ir  ovra  mercenary  advancement. 
l'f'wJd«-H  hiK-h  fionditi^rj-:  tl;^*  do-j»oti-m  of  Russia  would  be  liberty, 
lirrn-ditary  i/ionarf^liy  lih^ral^  the  condition  of  the  black  slave  of 
th*'  Soiilli  (■i\j()y.i\,lr.  Xo  jTion'  df;fdorable  fate  could  possibly 
hrfall  ufiy  f»"0[)lc  tJian  that,  wliich  in- this  case  is  possible,  as  the 
lo^'icjil  fHjtcDiiic  <){'  rr.'cognizing  this  lieartless,  this  heathenish 
find  "clfi-fi  ^y-\()Ui. 

I  (l(»  iM.l  \\('-i\;i\.i'.  to  [)n.fl;iiin  that  in  recognizing  it  at  all  we 
rirr-  noun  hiii;/  a  -rrpf-iit,  rr)-t<'ring  treason,  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort t(»  the  ('[irini^H  of  soei'-ty,  wr'h.'oiiiiiig  an  invader,  assisting 
ill  lh«'  r>v(  rlhrow  of  \'\'i'{'  in-l it ut ions  and  popular  government, 
invilin;.^  a  dieliilor,  nnd  lay  in;/  the  foimdation  of  despotism.  We 
iir«'  I'owin/'  \\]r  .~,<M'(I  of  rcvoliil  Kdi  and  may  reap  tlie  harvest  upon 
thr  hh»n(ly  (ichls  of  civil  strife  or  amid  tlie  gri^ans  and  sighs  of 
fcl tercel  !  hive-,  hcp'ft  of  manhor»(),  wallowing  in  moral  degrada- 
iiitii.  i;Mi(»r;in(M'.  and  vice,  degraded  from  the  exalted  dignity  of 
eil  i/.c'iehip  in  a  free  and  mighty  nation  to  a  condition  of  syco- 
|diaidh   <l('|M'n(lcnr('  upon  the  dr>|)otie  decree  of  an  autocrat. 

The  shiin>j  of  laiiopr  have  hecn  raked  to  secure  a  horde  of 
Ihe  mot  i/Mioi-ant,  the  m<>>t  ^ei'vile,  the  most  depraved,  the 
h>wc'd  f'lcinent  (d  the  ino-t  oppressive  .aristocracies  of  modern 
eivdi,  alien,  and  (lir'-c  (tui-ehascd  slaves,  dependents  upon  the 
will  of  an  aulne.r:il.  wilhont  even  the  rn<liments  of  education, 
without  even  a  faint  e(»neej)lion  of  liberty  or  of  human  rights, 


liiW 


with  no  conception  of  the  character  of  our  iTiRtitiitions  and  gov- 
ernment, have  hecn  injected  into  our  y)0]nilntinn  and  employed  in 
the  development  of  some  of  out  most  produciive  fields,  where 
they  are  worked  under  condilions  almost  identical  with  those 
under  which  the  convicts  of  Si])cria  exi-t.  conditionfs  which  no 
free  American  cifeizon  could  snhmit  to  and  no  man  worthy  of  cit- 
izensliip  should.  Thus  are  fhcso  frrejit  fu-lds  of  indir^try,  the- 
inheritance  of  American  children,  closed  a^rain^t  our  own  people 
for  tho  profit  of  a  few  sjmculator?,  and  the  industry  in  tliese  fields 
ruled  despotically  hy  force,  and  practically  a  ^y^tpm  of  plavery 
estohlished. 

Xor  does  the  wrong  end  here.  Tliis  mass  of  itr-norance  and 
depravity  has  heen  degeneratimr  for  centuries  under  the  most  in- 
icjuitous  t}Tanny,  and  cannot  hy  any  means  hopo  to  reaoh  the 
plane  of  intelli^nce  our  people  occupy.  Tlioy  submit  willingly 
and  with  no  sense  of  humiliation  to  methods  and  treatment  our 
own  people  would  not  hrook,  and  thus  gmdunlly  their  ma^tors 
introduce  and  u«urp  authority  similar  to  that  of  European  poten- 
lates,  which,  heing  accepted,  graduallv  cninos  to  he  lool<od  upon 
a.-  legitimate,  and  so  usurped  autluirity  comes  gradually  to  he 
recognized  as  legal,  and  our  govcrninont  tho  oxooutor  nfton  of 
the  will  of  the  corporation.  Furth«-*r  than  this,  tho  influfTioe 
of  this  degraded  and  vicious  r-lemvut  upon  our  own  po])ulation 
is  had  in  the  extreme,  tending  to  dogrado  and  lower  our  own 
citizens,  rather  than  to  elovate  thoso  too  dense  and  icrnorant 
to  be  impressed  hy  moral  influences.  'Die  result  is  rather  to 
Eiiropeanize  our  own  people  than  to  Amerieanizo  the  stolid  mass 
which  exists  under  such  degrading  iiiQuenees. 

However,  it  is  plain  that  thi-  grand  inheritanee  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  those  great  fields  of  or^portunity  and  ])roduetion.  have 
heen  closed  to  their  rightful  owner«  and  ah-orhed  hy  a  greedy 
few,  who  operate  them  with  foreign  lahor  under  the  most  servile 
and  degrading  conditions. 

That  the  unrestricted  comr^otition  of  eenfrali/ed  wenlth 
against  individual  enterpri-e  is  fatal  to  the  individual  and  against 
the  best  interests  of  soeiety  is  further  proven  in  the  comujercial 
field.  The  small  merchant  has  heen  foreed  info  the  T)Oiitiou  of 
a  paid  servant  of  the  eomhimtion.  FMrmerlv  youTicr  men  vn- 
j«>yed  the  opportunity  of  (»ntenucr  thi«:  field  nf  oeeu7»Mti(»n  with 
the  hope  of  advancement,  if  not  fortune.  r.ri'-inninL:  a<  clerk, 
thev  could  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  hu-;ne<>:  and  (lualify  them- 
selves to  conduct  a  husine^-5  of  th-'ir  own  or  heeome  partners 
of  their  employer,  in  either  ei>:e  heeoniing  independent,  self- 
reliant,  self-supporting,  and  valuable  citizens,  maintaining  their 


family  in  comfort.    Xow  ihk  r  '  ty  k  doeod.     Tbe  iel 

monofiolized  hy  eombinationB  j-:  Tb^  cl^rk  mu^  rvnuite 

a  clerk,  ^ithotit  hope  m  the  ftttmt^,  except  fuch  incmise  m  biii 
pitiiul  wa^es  as  his  m^-^'^-^  tiy*v  in  hii  mignaniinitj  eee  fit  Ui  tlall 
out  in  him.     Hi^  op;  U  farther  llniili'fl  hr  his  beitij 

ffrn^ed  into  competing  n  wixn  ndplosB  mnsunii  driven  by  n* 
t/>  aomvjit  any  wm*:  in  order  to  escirtL 

Tn  Mim  up  the  whole,  this  |»iUcy  iif  th^  tmsts  ib  an  agifref^vd 
invasirm  organized  against  the  h**^l  in!pr*^tJ5  of  $f»rii*tY  ami  d« 
atnit^tive  to  fjur  free  innittitioiis  and  popular  pjiferaraent 
i3  too  often  the  in<iti^L\t*jr  of  fraad,  eomijitum,  bribery,  und  i 
son.    It  is  the  ally  of  despotwin,  t^Tanoy,  tnefceBtry  sdfiiltnps 
and  slaveri%  and  k  an  enemy  to  the  elarattoit  of  the  nee  and  111 
equfility  of  man. 

'Till  I  In/tJiiUH  Wtinmunf  HIjitE^K*-* 

Tt  is  oairl  that  the  germ  of  the  corporation  idea  had  its  origin 
in  Ttonio  in  tho  ocelosiastieal  organizations  and  combinations,  and 
that  the  English  law  in  respect  to  corporations  was  fashioned  by 
these  aneif-nt  irnpre^-ions,  when  taking  civil  instead  of  ecclesias- 
tical form.  Then  foUowed  the  organization  of  guilds  in  trade 
and  commerce,  anrl  universities.  To  a  great  extent  in  these  times 
of  r'f.TrihinMtioTis  mthI  trii^t  organization,  the  corporation  lias  taken 
on  llif  i(h'a  wli'illy  of  corporate  personality,  instead  of  that  of 
puhlir'  lit  ilily.  More  than  a  centurv  ago  Blackstone  said :  '^hen 
it  is  for  tix'  advMnlMgc  of  the  ]nil)lic  to  have  any  particular  rights 
k(']»f  (ni  foot  arul  contimu'd,  to  construct  ai*tificial  persons,  who 
mjiy  ninint;iin  a  ])orp<'tual  succession  and  enjoy  a  kind  of  legd 
immortality,"  tlic  1;iw  authorizing  corporations  seems  necessary 
an<l  proper.  Note  tlint  lie  predicated  tlie  need  of  this  form  of 
org;!ni/ntioTi  "I'or  tlic  advnntngc  of  the  ])ublic."  In  the  early  his- 
tory, ami  inrl('(Ml  till  recent  y(*ars  in  this  country,  the  idea  and 
]»rincip]e  of  ;Hl\;mt.*:ge  to  ilie  )ui])]ic  were  both  the  purposes  of 
law  autliori/iTi;--  corporntions  nnd  tlieir  limitations.  The  decisions 
of  niJiiiy  hiiih  coiirts  go  to  confirm  this  view. 

I^ut  in  recent  ve:ir-  h-Ln'-lat  ivc  bodies  have  on  one  account  and 
another  rxtendfd  th<'  i*iil(^  under  whicli  corporations  have  been 
ofg;ini/.rd,  till  tlie  p<'r-ons  part iciT)ating  in  their  organization, 
and  not  "imlilie  Ix-iiclit ''  are  \]\('  on1v  conceptions  of  their  bein?. 
Maint'iiiiini:  thi-  view,  recently  th(^  well-knowTi  head  of  one  of  the 
great  trii-t-  <aid:    *'Ii  is  n(^t  material  to  the  public  how  business 
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i?  traiisflcted,  whether  hy  a  corjioration  or  by  a  tnist,  as  the 
cIijoi'T  is  the  jiersoujil  interests  ahme  of  those  wlio  particii)ale  aiid 
invent  for  profit." 

And  so  prai'tioally  many  states  in  their  legislation  seem  to 
have  drifted  away  from  the  i)ijr[)ose  of  the  (^arly  hnv  creating  cor- 
I'orations,  and  herein  lies  the  uprising  against  tru-ts  wliich  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  condition.  No  class  of  llie  people  can 
-ay  to  any  otiier  ehiss  tliat  ''You  did  this/'  The  stream  never 
HM^^  highcT  tlian  xU  source.  Year  after  year  the  jU'ople  of  all 
parlies  have  been  electing  and  re-electing  to  legislative  bodies 
<»f  the  states  tht)S(;  who,  under  niisuv)]»rclicn>i()n,  or  otherwise, 
eiiartcd  the  laws  perverting  the  true  idea  of  [Mihlic  advantage  in 
corporal c  bndies.  'J  lu^  rcjil  remedy  lies  in  a  complete  revision  of 
t -le^e  laws,  and  in  a  return  to  functions  held  to  be  for  the  "public 
ai]^:iiit;ige."  It  is  not  hard  to  discriminate  or  to  det(»rmine  what 
ir  included  in  such  organizations.  Great  railway  lines  could  not 
Ih:  constructed  l)y  single  individuals  for  want  of  necessary  ca]>ital, 
but  in  the  develo]unent  and  growth  of  the  country  natural  water- 
wavs  anil  cnnals  b('came  totally  inadecpiatc  in  lran>[)orlnlion,  and 
\r  \v!is  and  i-  ;rrcatly  to  the  ])ublic  i)enefit  that  railways  be  con- 
structed, and  associated  capital  and  privileges  of  bonding  and 
slni-kini:  became  imperative  un«U'r  the  conception  of  the  eurjjora- 
tiuii.  And  the  same  is  true  of  other  transportation,  commereiiil, 
ai-d  the  numerous  mannf icturing  enterpri>es  requiring  great 
capital  to  meet  the  retpiiF'cments  and  demands  of  tlie  ])ublic. 
Ni>ne  of  t]u;sc  obstruct  free  com|)e1iti<m,  for  both  in  the  matter 
<^:  great  transj)ortation  line-  and  manufacturing,  the  country  hjis 
virnessf-d  how  j)ublic  demand  has  c-dlcd  one  after  another  into 
being,  and  competition  has  been  left  free  along  these  lines  of 
enterj^rise. 

But  state  legi?lation  in  behalf  nf  corporations  in  the  pnst 
thirty  years,  in  some  of  the  <^tates,  losing  sight  utterly  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  ]mhlic  bi-ncfit,  and  looking  only  to  j)rivate  or  personal 
advantage,  have  paved  the  way  to  combinations  and  trusts  hav- 
injrin  view  the  rc>traint  of  trarlc  and  destruction  of  competition, 
:\ih\  it  is  this  that  has  now  precipitated  the  movement  toward  a 
njinedy. 

The  old  form  of  trust,  in  which  one  corporation  lield  stock  in 
iiTiMher,  was  stamped  out  some  years  ago  by  the  courts,  but  a  new 
f««rFn  of  combination  has  appeared  lately  in  which  a  corporation 
imder  a  new  name  absorbs  indu.-tnal  orgnnizations  in  ffiven  lines 
!)}  purchase,  and  issues  (»f  stock,  evidently  havincf  for  its  object 
^ueh  abridgetnent  of  the  law  of  competition  and  limitations  on 
production  as  threaten  [»ublic  interests.    It  is  this  new  order  of 
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Li£  IliK  vmj  of  £Oiih  reTin^pf  iii^rpofiituxii  ii^Iattfys  a^  vffl  ai« 
ii£  de£eai  per^^Bai  etid^  Brtnf  no  ooQCtptifm  gf  publk  good. 

Il  b  held  bj  Mine  1 1  jit  ihe  tcoDoiaic  palicr  vf  tiui  oomuzy 
ptom^tea  the  orgHnizahaii  nf  trtuti.    Tbtf  te  hi^  afiivend  bj. 
tbm  faeta,  that  Great  Bri^fei  iii&int«iiH  «  latdlj  differstt  poti^J 
and  j«l  tluit  crianiry  in  tj^ete  Iriitfta  cirijfttiatcj  tad  viMft  tlu^j 
jH  ftbouf td.    Great  Britaiv  hm  corpormt^  And  tn^i  €0mtiuuiii  ~ ~ 
capitiili/r7l  up  into  the  MIII«mft  of  dcillftn.    TbcfV;  Mm  bem, 
ftmdaajentitl  pravkiQiii.  of  kw,  originaJly  mteiided  to  e&lend  i 
ptijmtff  pHvilrgiM  **TiI)   m  conndtmUoti  of  public  benefit, 
been  jH^rvcfrtHi  to  recognize  penotml  aad  pnfite  adi 
largi*ly.     And  »o,  eager  alwajr*  i**  »^«il  tb«tnm!hi»  nf  focb  pt^*>| 
sofial  advantages,  thii  oondition  has  beoi  aeised  Hpoii  bj  ina&y,' 
ajid  thup*  fur  ^i^^iuie^ce]  m  hy  ttU  clttSDCt  and  iMrtu-*,  AUd  only  in 
the  f^aiil  few  years  have  the  people  begun  to  radi2e  that  thflvt  irm* 
a  wrong  t^ontewhrire  trndedfing  the  po€^jbiltli«a  for  Aicb  ft  ccm- 
djtioiv.    Tlie  viftie  of  warning  §ouiEde<l  by  ibe  Sbjermait  act  pasi^ed 
by  CJongn <H  111  IBiJn  toiiclun;!  thiii  ij(j+-T!,.[j  in  its  int'^r&tdt't"  rt^lt- 
tiona  shuuiil  Ije  mu<^e  availiit/ie  in  suite  revision  of  corporation 
law,  and  I'-.-zi-lation  that  wouM  stamp  out  trusts  under  state  juris- 
diction and  jjiitliority. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  by  such  revision  of  the  laws  respecting 
corpr»naiofi-  a^  would  »'iiil)ra<:'e  the  concej)tion  of  advantages  to 
tiie  piiblH:,  would  of  itself  make  impossible  the  organization  of 
corporate  trusts  havin;^^  the  tendency  toward  restraint  of  trade, 
which  is  eonlrary  to  (Ik*  iTit(.'re^ts  of  tlie  public.     At  least  such 
condjinations  would  hav<,'  no  lawful  status.     The  possibility  of 
such  combin:ilion>  o[)cr<iting  under  the  laws  of  states  not  so  revis- 
ing their  eod(-n,  luiiiht  readily  be  met  and  prevented  by  like  proper 
requiremrnl.^.     'i  Ikt<'  e(ui!d  be  no  breach  of  tlie  amity  between 
statcB  under  tlu'  n-fo^niition  (d'  such  ntst  f provisions  as  put  both 
home  and  fiu'ciL'ii  cor-porat  ion-  on  the  same  footing.    It  may  read- 
ily be  8Uj) posed  tiiat  tlie  action  of  a  few  state  legislative  bodies 
in  this  direction  would  soon  iniluence  all  the  others  to  a  return 
to  the  oriiriiial  (M.uierpiion  (d'  e<u|»orale  atithority  and  privileges. 
It  has  IxMui  siiid  that  revolution-  never  go  backward.     That 
is  true  of  r<'V(dulions  in  the  right  direotion,  and  when  they  tend 
toward  higher  and  bcKcu-  conditions,  hut  not  applicable  in  fact 
>r  observaii(Ui  to  industrial,  commercial  and  social  conditions  of 
L  state  or  nalion  ])oss(*-:siTiL:  the  ]>ower  (vf  im]\arting  liigher  and 
)ettcr  aHj»iralioiis  (o  all  \vh<un   lliey  touch.     The  fears  and  im- 
iressions  of  f;il;i.!ism  f^r  the  most  ]>art  have  tlunr  origin  simply  in 
lUBappre  hens  ion  oi  liie  facts  and  want  of  ability  to  discriminate. 


Take  an  ilhistration  at  point  in  the  matter  of  commercial  organ- 
ization :  When  the  numerous  lines  of  railway  from  the  central 
west  to  the  seahoard  hesran  to  cnnsnlidrttc,  many  believed  that  it 
was  the  beginning  of  capitalization  of  snch  power  as  would 
eventually  bring  ruin  to  great  interests  and  great  industries.  That 
such  consolidations  have  resulted  in  shortening  transit  three- 
quarters  in  time,  and  very  greatly  reducing  expenses  of  travel 
and  freights,  these  fears  are  now  seen  to  have  been  without  foun- 
dation. If  it  was  then  believed  that  such  powerful  capitalization 
wnuld  eventuate  in  conibinntions  that  would  overthrow  the  law 
of  competition  and  result  in  ro^tnn'nt  of  trade,  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  of  1897,  under  the  law  of  1890,  already  referrpd  to,  show 
how  strong  the  country  is  at  the  fir?t  appearance  pf  possible  dan- 
^or.  If  the  revolution  in  railway  consolidations  set  its  face  for 
strides  beyond  the  limit  of  public  good,  we  had  in  the  court 
decisions  of  1897  a  very  mnrked  illustration  of  the  fact  that  such 
revolution?  do  go  backward,  and  of  the  power  of  the  nation  to 
put  limitation*?  on  corporate  jrroed. 

The  philosophy  of  Mr.  JefTerson.  that  the  possibility  of  error 
mieht  be  tolerated  where  truth  was  loft  free  to  combat  it.  i«5  ap- 
nlienblp  in  business  and  commerrial  affairs  under  free  competition 
and  natural  laws  of  trade.  The  Inw  of  thn  nation  and  the  courts 
have  shown  how  they  «t'ind  for  truth,  so  far  as  interstate  com- 
merce is  concerned.  The  stntt^s  may  exemplify  the  power  of 
truth  over  error  in  state  relations  in  the  same  way. 


J.  G.  SOlTOXFAl^BEl?. 

Excenttve  C'onmilttt'o  Onl.-r  Kiiielits  of  T.uK)r. 

Thirty  years  aco  the  great  orLrauiziition  known  a«  the  Kniirhts 
of  Tjab'»r  i^i^ued  its  first  publie  derl'ir.-ition  of  ])rinoiple  nnd  in- 
tent*, and  the  writers  of  that  der*hiration  mu^t  liave  been  pro- 
foundly nrophetie  in  the  ■seoi'e  of  their  thoniflit.  The  first  par- 
agraph in  that  deelnration  prediefi'd  exnelly  tlie  conditions  which 
have  mjide  it  necessary  as  a  patriotic  duty  for  the  Tivie  Federa- 
tion of  Chi  en  go  to  call  together  the^e  men  present  to  confer  as 
to  the  public  welfare.  The  T\niirht'5  of  T.nbor  is  not  a  combina- 
tion of  ])rivate  individuals  bound  together  for  the  pur])0'5e  of 
fnrtlierini^  their  personal  individual  interests,  regardless  of  any 
other  individuals,  or  the  coninion  welfare  of  soeiety.  It  is  a 
poTOiIar  combination,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mnintaining  and 
defending  the  be-^t  interest?  of  «oeiety  as  a  whole,  and  guarding 
and  advancing  the  general  w(»lfare.    It  has  cho*civ  a^  \\,^  %\o^tcc^ 


in  ihh  great  social  contestj  **tb©  griftted  good  to  the  grtfttot 

mimbtT,"  as  fc-llrnvs: 

*'Th**  alamiiutr  dr  v^^lopmeiit  and  aggressiTeripes  of  the  m^rt 
of  mowy  aTi<i  c*>rj>oriitH>n»  nndct  the  pr»?ieiit  indttflrm  untl 
politi^'nl  HV^UniH  will  jrn^vitfihlj  hmA  to  the  hopeless  degn^kli^m 
of  tlif*  \m*\}U\     It  i§  niip^/rntivtv  if  we  d^iiv  to  enjoy  iht*  full^ 
};l(-^Kiii;is  of  lift*,  tlmt  n  tiheck  be  |ilae*d  «poii  tinjnst  accntnfib-. 
tioTi  an«!  the  powtr  for  ^ifil  of  (i|rgi*egat<*J  wtflJUi.     T!jc  much* 
dtr^irtvl  nU^i'Ci  fan  only  l>e  act^omp listed  bv  the  umted  eflforts  ofi 
tluiBe  wSio  nlify  Mie  rlivinc  injunction,  'In  the  lw«at  of  iht  fuc^l 
thnti  sliFiH  inl   breji<l/    tbemLirep  we  have  formed  the  mAet  of] 
Kni^'lit-  of  [,abor  for  th^  purpo^  nf  orgatiiafiijg»  <jduc4itiiig,  Jindj 
clirpf'lin::  tin;  [mwrr  nf  th*:?  jndii^frii-il  ma-^*t^'* 

Oalling  upon  all  who  believe  in  pecurin^  the  ^nmtefit  _ 
tfj  thr*  pnmti'st  Tjuinbf T  to  aid  and  fts^ist  iis,  we  decWe  tharou 
niniK  lire: 

1.  1>i  mnh*  indiislrinl  and  moTiiI  wnrtb,  not  wealth,  the  tr«a 
stutMinnl  f)f  ijidJvirluiil  anrl  niitintial  larreattiesi.  %.  To  li^ecime  to^ 
tlio  \vnrl<<  r*^  tlic  tidl  (  nj--vinf'iU  of  i1k^  wptiUli  tln'V  cr(^?itr:  «Tif- 
ficicnt  Ici-iiiT'  in  u'liich  to  dcsdnj)  their  intellectual,  moral  ami 
social  I'ariilt  ie- :  in  ;i  w(.r(],  t.'  eiiaMe  tiiein  to  sliare  in  the  gains 
mihI  Imnoi'-  (.f  a<l\  ancinir  eivilization. 

T]]\-  i-  Ihe  iniK'i'Ml  |iuriM.-e  of  tlie  or'ranization,  and  the 
fh'el;ir:itinn  L'-'M'-  (111  ^('itinL^  in  detail  twenty-four  ineasurc^  hy 
wliich  it  i-  hoped  the  d«'elared  o])jects  may  he  attained;  all  of 
the-.'  dfjH-nd  upon  leiri-iation  direeted  hy  the  popular  voice,  as 
our  Con-titntion  piovid*-.  and  all  are  coiisistent  and  in  harmony 
wiili  llu-  -pii-il  of  Mur  frer  institution.^  and  methods  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

It  will  tlui-  l»e  seen  that  the  <.l)j<'et  of  the  Kniirht?  of  T/ihor 
i<  moral  a-  well  a-  e('(.n<»!nie.  fo-vjeriit^  indeocTidence,  pride  of 
charact<'r.  diLMiiiv  and  niaidioo<l,  and  endcavorinfir  by  precept 
ajid  aeti'tn  to  eh'\at<'  nianl  ind  to  tliat  ])lane  u|)on  which  it  can 
sliare  in  lh<'  i:i\\n-  and  honor-;  of  eidii^diteiied  a<lvancing  civiliza- 
iion.     llaviriL':  thus  called  veur  atte7iti«>n  to  the  character  of  at 


least    one    ITe 
w..rk,  1  .-hall 
and  cnihinat 
^•e>ji(>n  "f  re  I 
\Vc  have 
m»w  conrroiii 
eonf'Miiiil  all 
diaii-.n  a  I'd  i 
intcrc.M-" 


il  refnian  lalmi'  oi-Lranization  and  the  basis  of  it< 
(udy  hrieflv  att erupt  to  discuss  its  relation  to  trust.3 
inn-,  our  rea-e^ns  for  o]i]u)sing  the  same,  and  a  sug- 
"iHilv  Mi>t  -o  ra<lieal  a-  to  cause  revolution. 
■  huiL^  hu»l.:.-d  for  aTid  exfieeted  the  conditionp  that 
it  ihc  pci'lc,  lail  I  tru-^t  wo  are  not  «o  blind  as  to 
I  <M.iiihi!i:i1  i^uv  nf  .Mintal  h.nk-inLT  1"  economy  of  ]iro- 
di~"t  lihni  inn  wiili  tlp'^-f  csn.cially  d«'trimental  to  the 
.x'Oh  ty.     Tru-t-  -liouhl  he  divided  into  two  classes 


at  least :  one  class,  that  which  find  their  hcing  and  profit  in  the 
fiiiuchises  or  special  privileges  granted  by  city,  state  and  nation; 
r»OL'iving  legislation  wliich  enables  them  to  mortgage  the  unborn 
babe  of  the  American  citizen,  as  well  as  burden  him  by  taxation  to 
the  point  of  bare  snb-ii.stence.  The  other  class  is  that  which  finds 
its  profit  solely  by  combinalion  of  caj)ital,  and  performing  useful 
functions  in  .-society,  such  as  partnerships  usually  ])erform. 
Whcrt'  this  latter  class  are  not  enabled  hy  the  aid  of  an  iniciuitous 
jind  discriniinaliiig  (arilf  or  alliiince  with  other  cor])orationp,  that 
enables  it  to  re-^trict  production,  it  e;in  do  little  harm  in  the  field 
of  individual  competition.  We  believe  the  remedy  for  the  first 
class  of  tru-ts  is  so  simple  and  patent  to  all  that  there  need 
hardly  be  a  di-^cussion  of  it  now.  It  has  almost  passed  from  the 
field  of  discussion  to  the  field  of  actuality.  Over  three  hundred 
Americin  cities  have  in  ])art  or  wholly  given  us  an  example  by 
Tiiiinii-i]:al  or  state  ownership  of  j)ublic  utilities  how  these  trust.s 
can  b*'  cliininaind  from  tbe  field.  If  the  ]»ower  to  opi)ress  the 
yvople,  to  bunlen  society  and  mortgage  futurity  has  been  given 
by  lav.-,  it  can  be  take!'  away  by  law,  and  that,  too.  without  injus- 
ti^-i^  to  anyone.  Public  utilities,  such  as  railroads,  telegraph, 
Witter,  electric  light,  gas,  street  railways,  are  among  the  ])rinci- 
pal  tni^ts  or  combination-  tliat  opj>ress  the  people  which  can 
bf  ea-ily  an<l  safely  remi'<lied.  Our  organization  pointed  this 
iMTt  !M  file  same  time  it  warned  the  ])eo])le  of  the  "alarming  devel- 
op{r.t"nt  and  aggressiveness  of  the  power  of  money  in  cor])ora- 
ri<»n-,*'  by  suggoting  in  its  ]»reamble  that  all  things  which  can 
be  b«'st  done  for  tlui  whole  ])eople  by  tlie  whole  people,  should 
b«*  so  performed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  success  and  the  main 
examyde  for  nearly  all  the  com})inations  of  to-day  has  been  that 
givrn  by  gas  and  water  corj^oration^  and  munici])al  and  state 
rrtilw:]ys  generally.  Having  gradually  eliminated  competition, 
they  h;ive  watered  the  sti»ck  and  distributed  the  same  so  as  to 
ivake  it  almost  impossi]>ltj  to  secure  locd  legislation  that  would 
Tr>:rore  to  the  people  the  valuable  rights  foolishly  given  away, 
lost  or  stolen. 

ft  remains  to  be  «!een  whether  the  national  government  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  quickened  public  conscience,  and  can  be 
induci-rl  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will  gradually  pump  the 
water  nut  of  these  inflated  capitalizations  of  inter-state  roads, 
t^b-graidis  and  tele]»hones,  and  re-store  to  the  people  by  taxation 
tliovo  rights  wliich  are  as  essential  to  the  perjietuity  of  the  state 
nnd  tuition  as  is  the  repelling  of  a  foreign  foe  or  the  maintaining 
of  the  so-called  public  credit.  Over-capitalization  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  higher  charges  for  all  these  services  to  the  public^ 
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and  has  opened  the  door  for  the  speculator  and  th©  promnfaerj 

until,  like  England,  we  ar«  on  the  verge  of  a  South  Beu  buhhle 
hiirstini^,  which  can  but  bring  niiser^'  and  poverty  to  the  miiit 
eouutry.    As  stijted,  we  believe  the  remedy  \\m  in  the  liiimU  ul 
tlie  city,  elate  and  natiunal  govettimentfi  to  destroy  thif  kind  a{ 
trusts.    Thuv  had  their  being  in  kw,  and  should  find  their  power;] 
for  evil  eliminated  by  hiw,  tliat  is,  by  candemnation  and  pay- 
ment to  the  holders  of  the  actual  ralue  of  the  property  coQ- 
demned,  nnt  including  the  fraiu^hise  value,  irhich  has  neverv 
become  the  actual  ]}roperty  of  t!ie  corporation,  for  the  PsasooH 
thnt  evf^T)  the  state  cannot  give  or  deed  ftway  the)  rights  of  future 
generations. 

The  fplher  kind  of  trusts^  the  commercial  conihi nations,  have 
little  \HAwr  for  evil  if  deprived  of  the  support  and  aa^jiatane^  of 
the  special  |>rivih*fred  corporations.  Take  away  the  railroads  and 
thtiir  diseriruinatini^  power  between  ablppers,  and  where  wniild 
be  your  Stiindard  Oil  Company?  With  railroads  transporting 
one  gallon  of  oil  ns  cheaply  aa  a  hundred,  as  would  be  the  ease  "^ 
iiTi'lfT  s^ovennnent  owm-r^^lup.  we  triuld  snfely  lr>:ive  to  individual 
(^ITort  the  (lev(']o|)]iient  of  eomjM'titive  enterprises  that  would  keep 
down  ])rices,  wliilo  enlnriiinir  the  iiel<l  for  employment. 

In  tlie  in.-is-  of  ovidcnoe  presented  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission it  wns  sliown  Hint  enormous  sums  were  paid  in  the  form 
of  rcl);it('s  l)y  the  railroads  of  tlie  country  to  the  favored  trusts, 
wliich  favoritism  alone  ap])ears  to  guarantee  them  the  power  to 
crush  nil  (-)|>}>nsition  and  e-tahlish  a  monopoly  for  each  in  its 
respective'  ficM.  Had  I  the  time,  many  instances  in  this  evi- 
(h-nco  rniild  Ix'  cited,  namely:  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  l^ailroad  ca-c  anrl  the  ^rrcat  ca^e  of  ^fr.  George  Rice  before 
tlie  Intcr-Slalc  ('(»]iiincrce  Commission,  in  his  endeavor  to  do 
hnsinc--  in  nil  on  conal  terms  with  other  citizens.  It  would  be 
<»n]y  nnillijdvinL'"  evidence  to  rcpeiit  these  cases.  The  extent  to 
wliicli  this  fa\<»ritisin  iror-s  in  the  discri'mination  against  the  com- 
petitors of  tni-fs  is  almost  ini]')os-i})lc  to  estimate,  hut  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  tlie-e  nionojtolics,  an<l  let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  (liserimination  is  exercised  u|)on  the  highways  of  tlie 
nation.  n]>on  w]ii<'h  all  citizens  arc  supposed  to  have  equal  righta 
antl  advaiita-j-c^. 

It  i-  cl;ii!!ic(l  hv  \}\('  railroad  inanaL^ement  that  they  are  mov- 
in'_r  til*'  fr''i'j^(<  (A'  thi-  eoiintiT  clieapcr  tlian  tlie  freights  of  any 
otlicr  coiii!i''\  lire  ie/.\.Ml.  Statistics  sinnv  tliat  the  average  cost 
<»f  iiK'viriL:'  fi-ciLMit  i-  0.sr>  cents  per  ton  inilo.  including  every- 
ili'oi]:.  .'nc1  Vf't  it  wa<;  ^hr>\vn  hcfore  tlie  Industrial  Commission 
that  inilividnal  slii|>]tcrs  had  |»ait1  and  were  paying  from  4.3?  tO 
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IS.o'?  cents  per  ton  mile.  Tf  iliis  is  true,  and  the  nvt*raf^o  for  all 
is  the  0.y5  cents  per  ton  milt-,  tliuii  liow  niuch  li'ss  Lhaii  i).M.*>  coiiU 
per  ton  mile  does  the  trust  pay  in  urdor  to  hriiig  the  average  of 
all  freights  of  the  count  17  down  to  [).^o  cents?  This  has  only 
been  set  out  to  show  wliat  an  onorniou<  auvanlu^^)  thv;  irutt^s  have 
under  the  present  railroad  system;  indeed,  with  most  ot*  us  this 
seems  to  be  the  key  to  tlie  trust  situation.  W  iih  eompelition  in 
the  market  shut  off  by  thu  railr«»aiis,  tin:  tni-l<  are  the  niasiers 
of  the  situation;  the  roads  are  ni)t  hurt,  hut  iin-ndy  ^<;t  the 
freight  from  one  shipper  instead  of  many,  ther«l)y  d».'rn'asiii*r  Hie 
employment  of  labor,  and  yet  not  decreasing  ilie  price  of  the 
product  carried. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy?  Take  the.-c  railroiids,  th«-sc  higli- 
ways  of  the  people  from  the  ccjrj'oration-.  J»y  such  Ici^isljiiion 
as  will  insure  the  payment  of  the  actual  value  nf  the  roads,  U*s< 
the  over-ca])italization  of  the  francliise  value  and  Mthor  \vat»-r 
in  the  stock,  re-estahlisli  \\u)  e<(uality  (d'  all  i!k-  pcMiple  jn  tin; 
access  to  the  highways  of  th(»  naiii)n.  Wlien  llii-^  is  done,  ilie 
cornerstone  which  supports  the  tru-l  -nper.-iniri  ur»;,  ami  the 
main  edifice,  will  fall.  With  ahsuhin-  equality  <iver  lot?  rail\v.iy< 
of  the  country,  so  that  every  butcher  en  aid  .-hip  a  ear  oT  caiih' 
just  as  cheap  as  the  beei*  tru^t,  the  heel"  trust  CDuld  not  IidM  ilic 
niono])oly  of  the  beef  trade;  with  a  like  (•••ndiiion  i'\.i-y  nwn.r 
of  coal  lands  could  reach  the  coal  market  nn  tl.*-  •^a!ll•■  term-  as 
the  monopolistic  combination  of  (t>;i!  <)wii'-i"<,  and  \'r.\<  i<  true  in 
regard  tu  nearly  every  industry  iinni"p..Ji/:;M|  l,y  irn.-t.-.  Th.  ir 
control  of  the  means  ol'  ace(.'^>  id  the  Juar!;rts  ur  tlnir  enimeriii.n 
with  those  who  do  control  these  jneans  (.»!'  aeee.--  i-  ilie  i>riiieipal 
source  of  their  power. 

To-day,  by  means  oL'  a  |)t.)slal  sy.-iei.j  (,|M»r;i|.Ml  iiy  'jDvernnani, 
the  letter  of  the  indivi<luaL  |>auper,  ur  uurkniaii,  miner  oi- 
butcher,  oil  producer  or  larnier,  g«Ms  te  it-  dt  .-i!ii:ili.;ii  jii-i  a- 
<|uickly  and  at  as  little  expeu-e  as  ilii^  h  if-  r  0/  ;in  Xiini-iir.  a 
Rockefeller  or  any  king  oL'  indu-iry.  SfiJ«l  ili-ir  c.ii,  '.licir  n\\. 
their  iron,  their  meat,  their  v. heal  t'»  ii'ar:."!  ni-.ii  the  ^a^"ie 
terms  of  equal  s])eed  and  cn-^r,  and  il-e.-"  ^r.  n!  ■  fiiihim-.-  wiP  ^o.^n 
lose  their  power  for  evil,  and  the  inereisi-  ..1  heihhy  r.-iupi  liiii-n 
will  give  increased  em])loynient  to  lal)'>r  and  in- in  r  w.rj,^''  hr- 
cause  of  demand. 

Corporate  owner^hi])  of  railn^ads  is  l-ie  lrM-I-.iM)fi('  oi'  {\\r.  iiiid 
and  a  protective  tariif  it<  right  arm.  It  :.>  wii  lin  llie  limit  '>f 
possibilities  for  the  governmeiil.  by  ilie  ri-lu  «  f  emiii.-ni  d..m:iin, 
to  come  into  the  owmn'sliip  and  ennu-Ml  of  ihe  r.ii1r«M'l.  and  a  No 
to  repeal  the  tarilf  tax  upon  every  article  controlled  by  a  trust. 
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Do  both  those  tlr!n*2:s,  and  it  is  scaroc^ly  prohaMe  that  trusts 
could  exist  at  all. 

The  withholding  of  opj)ortunity  to  labor  out  of  use  through 
iniquitous  tax  systems  in  the  oities  an;l  states  has  restricted  op- 
portunity and  r«\stricted  trade.  Tax  idle  land  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Jiionopolizer,  or  let  him  ])ay  the  people  for  the  special 
privilege  of  eont rolling  the  land  just  the  same  anumnt  as  his 
'  eompeiitor  pays  for  utilizing  the  land,  and  we  will  have  oppor- 
tunities for  labnr  gahjre,  the  demand  for  labor  will  soon  raise 
wages.  Coal  mines  and  the  I'arm-^,  the  building  sites  and  the 
water  fronts  will  resound  with  the  ring  of  ilu^  pick,  the  hammer 
and  the  noise  of  the  )»low,  for  it  will  be  un|)rofitable  to  hold  the 
opportunities  for  lahor  out  of  the  market.  Our  pres<'nt  system 
of  taxation  is  so  much  to  blame  f«>r  the  present  industrial  con- 
ditions that  men  who  are  seeking  the  remedy  to  correct  must  have 
the  conragr  to  aj)ply  the  knife  of  h'gislation  to  the  sore,  even 
if  it  cut<  to  the  (|uick. 

I  havi'  grave  doubts  about  the  Amcricm  b'gislator  having 
arrived  at  that  point  of  courage;  |)robablv  Ins  constituency  have 
not  sutrcrcd  (juitc  enough  yet  to  make  them  forcibly  prod  him 
into  action,  and  1  am  justif]«'»l  in  this;  i»clicf  by  the  attitude  of 
tin*  last  ( 'ongrrS'i  toward  tin-  l>fick<"rv  amcndniont  to  the  tariff 
bill.  It  is  ncnv  hardly  disputed  that  the  high  tariff  act  has  en- 
abled various  trust-  and  nianufjicturi'r-  to  levy  tribute  on  the 
American  j)('0]>lc  to  the  full  extent  (d'  tlie  taritf,  while  only  in 
one  or  two  isolated  case<  dividing  even  a  small  portioti  of  the 
result  of  the  rohbi?ry  of  t!»e  whole  j)eople  with  their  employees. 
The  tariir  tax  has  helped  the  industrial  trusts  to  j)ut  up  prices 
and  enhan<-(»  the  co<t  of  living  to  the  con^nmers,  and  when  we 
remember  that  the  consumers  arc  composed  c^f  seven-eighths  of 
the  peoj>!c  of  the  country  and  the  empl(\y(»es  of  protected  indus- 
tries hardly  the  other  eighth,  it  will  be  seen  clearly  how  injus- 
tice is  d(me  by  this  iniquitous  tax.  It  lias  not  com])elled  the 
manufacturer  to  raise  wages,  nor  to  reduce  the  working  hours, 
for  both  of  these  results  wherever  secured  have  been  forced  at 
the  poiut  of  tlu!  strike  l»y  the  organizations  of  hibor,  while  the 
condition  of  the  consumers,  tlie  larger  mass  <»f  wage  earners 
and  farnuTs,  has  b(»(Mi  lowered  in  tlie  s»\n1e  of  civil izntiou.  No 
tariff  tax  ever  hel]»ed  the  faruMT  to  pay  oiT  the  mortgage,  nor  the 
unskilled  labonu"  to  get  over  $l.?r>  a  day,  and  only  a  beneficent 
Cod  who  or<biined  a  famine  or  short  (Top  in  one  countiT  and 
smiling  plenty  in  another  has  shifted  the  starvation  point  from 
one  hemisphere  lo  another  temporarily,  while  the  brain  of  man 
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conceives  and  invokes  measures  tliat  will  eventuate  in  poverty 
for  the  millions  all  around  and  plenty  for  the  few  everywhere. 

Let  us  suiumarize:  The  Kriights  i)i  Labor  are  oppoised  t^ 
trusts  and  to  restrictions  upon  trade,  commerce  and  industry, 
bf cause  we  believe  that,  firstly,  trusts  are  an  evil  wlien  allied 
with  corporate  mon()i>oly,  or  when  rcoei\ing  special  privileges 
frnm  municipiilily,  state  or  nation,  and  to  .-oniro  these  special 
privileges  they  resort  to  tlie  cnrruption  of  councils,  legislators, 
and  Congresses,  corrupting  the  body  politic  and  lowering  the 
standard  of  morality  and  liberty  among  the  people.  W'c  believe 
this  evil  can  be  cured  by  municiijal,  state  and  national  ownership 
of  ihc  means  of  transportation  (»f  ])assengers,  freight  and  intelli- 
gence, and  the  absolute  fr^/edom  to  sell  in  the  liighest  market 
and  buy  in  the  lowest.  Sec{»udly,  restrictions  u])oti  trade  by 
means  of  tariff  tax  i?  goverumenlal  aid  to  the  trusts  and  a  special 
privilege  to  levy  tribute  upon  the  conjiunurs:  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause these  trusts  not  only  lead  to  legitimate  fcoiunnies  in  man- 
ufacture and  distritMitijui,  but  to  al)use  of  legislation,  corrup- 
tion (.r  courts  au«l  Irgi-laliin-^.  and  to  the  opnri-><i'in  of  th«^ 
iiia>-o-i,  lis  well  as  shutting  »»nt  the  opportunity  f«»r  eniploymont 
for  the  industrial  mas-rs.  Our  platform  in  its  fifth,  seventh, 
scvcTHcrnth,  and  tweiitietli  ])]nn]i>  ha-  l't)r  tw»'nly-fi\e  yrars 
been  offered  as  tlie  pro]ier  renuly  for  the-«*  I'viJs  un-h-r  our 
form  of  governujent,  and  until  the  ])eople  of  this  country  are 
jirou-od  thoroughly  to  th«.*  dangers  to  tlieir  liberty  lurlsing  in  a 
contiiiuanco  of  the  present  system  and  demand  at  the  linnils  of 
their  lav/-mal;ing  ])ower  the  radical  legislation  needed,  our  work 
a?  the  Kuighls  of  Labor  will  go  on,  organizing  ancj  rdiicatinff 
tlie  industrial  Tnas<es  to  a  realization  of  their  rights  and  the  need 
for  real  libertv. 


M.  M.  GA?tLA\n. 

Ex-I*rc*>i«UMit  Air.iilL'ftmntiMl  A>'-><;ititiiiji  ..f  In.n  jum!  sit^'l  Wnrk(i««. 

Mr.  Garland,  in  "An  Jmn  and  Steel  Worker's  View  of  Com- 
bination," said: 

AVith  a  full  realization  that  this  conference  is  made  ^^^  of 
many  of  the  brightest  minds  of  the  country,  and  being  neither  a 
coustitutional  lawyer  nor  a  profe-sor  of  econonn'ts,  it  would  he 
the  height  of  egoti-ni  on  my  ]i!irt  to  ^ly  anything  on  ihi-  great 
<]uestion  now  under  considei*a1ion,  exc(Mit  I'roin  the  standpoint  of 
actual  experience,  and  that  must  be  by  tlie  humble  experience  of 
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'hm  mem  wmpkmA  m  Am  irnB  lad 

i«  ^fy  mUmi  of  fcli  Li1>.^-  W  ^ 

'<*il  lii^a  no  rc«ocn  n  for 


M  iiTui  snj  ft«#l  wor^ 
that  ioiim^,  jpf 

th.r  pmttii^I.     Y 
tlvN>nr.     With  hi... 
ppifKilKlilf  fif  a  qui^ti'  r 

The  tiW  f|Qe<iiff»n  :^  ma  oU  tmm^    ft  bn  bees  tiM  is 

al«3i-mian*hip  t/i  the  h  »i''iat  nBlaE  m  ti«  Uai     Iti  k ' 
m#^j  «£  r»ne  r.f  th^  €ih  or^i  ng  tmi^twrm  for  ofgsiiizns^  Iibor  j 
th**  inm  lifid  *U*tl  irtirkr^.  miim  tlwo  t  qttart^r  of  b  ccntttry  < 
anrl  iiriv  it  woftj  m  rr-it  irdfv  defdinifpiEiit  fif  f*f. 
anuiDif  wArVifiiTTn^n  ttr^  Tti«€  of  <iafii|ilff  from  tmphjmrm 

Wh#-n  th^  imii  tn*I  *  '- !  WflrlCfT  Waine  etinYinM  thtt  cupital 
at  nil  f!m€§  hdrl  b?pn  0^*4  fir  =  -  ;  -t  tn  moiidT^TLfe 

-iiit;^  of  ^'r   w  r;,]  '"/.r--  l-- ••-rnin^  '"♦^ntralizcd  under  the  imniedi- 


r-i'^-n?  r«;  rii-r 
hilirv  to  T, 
nnH  nii'!i:f\- 

|r)U  U'T^,.  r  t" 
Tlii-  ''r„'.!iii/i 
trii-t  l,v  T'l'.ri'. 


•]  V  -r,?.:!  Portion  of  manldn^l.  he  real- 

-' ;'  in  equivalPTit  f'^F  his  Inbor  STiffi- 

I'ara^ive  independence  and  respeota- 

'  ^-rh  whir-h  to  ednrnte  his  children 

*l'  r  r  inrt  in  the  world'?  drama,  it  was 

It  lie  i^'fin  a  comhination  with  hi?  fel- 

,:r  .1-  T'o^iiblf^.  wacre?  and  fair  treatment. 

•II  v.;i-  iTMnir-Vifr^lv  farmed,  and  is  now  termed  a 

V'l^  T^*'  f;iir  niind  r-rinn''t  consider  the  open  trade 

;ru],r  til"  cTMi'Tal  acc^ptnnce  of  the  term:  but  in 

!   T:lM-|l>'T  ' 


.,  r-rj 

rhf'Mi  to 
)rnr'iiN''': 


Im  r  of  ^lr.r'>ir,n-  l)v  the  eminent  judges  of  hoth 
i)r  r-rior  r-Mi]r<>  in  ih^-  >ovrTal  -tnte=:  of  the  Union  and  the 
''  an  aMornov-L^f'TK-ral  of  tlie  Tnitod  States,  all  of  which 
',^\  ''•  i-t  iiT^ionaltlf  [()  whafovr-r  jjpnalties  would  occur  to 
';'?i'''/  flif  -laf  iiir'=  of  prr'i^pnt  onactod  anti-trust  legisla- 
1^  <'-f'-rit  V,-.-'  ;ii-f  r-r.niTuUfMl  fo  apoojjf  the  onus.  But  it 
'III  fii-li  of  ror|toralinn5,  doino"  business  in  the  same 
mif-irf  iirf  nr  inlorf'-f,  into  onr-  or  more  immense  corpo- 


d. 

|o/    I 

d<'^'i~u,ri  r. 

a  fni-<  vif 

li..n    to  tl- 

i..   IIm.   n,- 

lific  'if  p., I 

raff-  f(.ii>1.ir).ijion-'.   n-uallv  IfTniod  trusts,  that  has  challenged 

\vir1«'-nr^a<l  rMnipirnf  ami  orra-ionod  the  di>eus>ion  of  the  ques- 

lino    l»v    till-    r-f. II f.r.nco.     Yd   oori^orafion    dosiros   to   lose    it5 

i.].-nl'f  V.  .'iTwl  H.MT*' caTi  ).r- no  ilr.nbf  that  nnirh  of  this,  in  the  iron 

jmkI    I'-'l  iri'^ii' f  ri'>-.  1ia-  lw•^n  pau^pd  hv  tlie  same  elements  that 

forct'd  ilic  wniluiicn  to  organize — that  of  self-preservation.     The 
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corporation  of  many  years*  aiinding  liad  grown  with  tlic  increased 
u*es  of  iron  and  steel,  until  in  some  braiiolu'S  ol'  th.r  irade  be\(:ral 
firms  were  more  powerful  and  held  more  asseU,  each  within  them- 
selves, than  any  of  the  trusts  that  have  yet  been  formed  in  the 
same  line  of  business. 

The  discovery  of  immense  mountains  of  Be:rj^t;mer  steel  ores 
in  the  Mesaba  and  adjoining  ranges,  together  with  tlie  ductile  and 
malleiible  qualities  of  steel,  have  made  ]>ossible  the  intn eduction 
of  machinery  on  a  large  and  costly  scale,  and  large  capital  ra])idly 
gained  an  ascendency  over  the  smaller  and  lcs.>Jer  equipped  plant 
until  one  of  two  oj>tions  against  absolute  dissolution  only  re- 
mained. One  to  try  to  eke  out  an  existence  on  what  orders 
miglit  be  left  over  after  tlie  larger  plants  had  taken  all  that  it 
could  attend  to,  and  the  other  was  to  combine  capital  with  other 
plants  that  were  at  the  same  disadvantage,  and  foriTi  tin;  corpo- 
rate combine,  the  trust.  Already  the  mighty  change  has  taken 
place.  We  had  passed  the  point  where  c«)rporations  in  inm  and 
steel  were  of  great  moment,  whose  capitalization  was  limited  to 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollar?,  and  we  had  en- 
tered the  era  of  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  ca])i- 
talization.  The  recent  years  of  business  de])ression  furnished 
many  examples  of  this  truth.  For  instance,  one  of  the  largest 
5t«.el  firms  in  the  country  in  the  winter  of  J8J»3  and  IS'JI,  and  at  a 
time  of  dearth  in  orders,  taking  advantage  of  a  glutted  labor  mar- 
ket, reduced  the  wages  of  emjiloyees,  and  then  sent  agents  out  with 
the  open  declaration  that  thr*y  were  to  tako  orders  irrespective  of 
price.  The  hope  of  citizens  in  many  towns  and  villages,  which 
dc])ended  on  rolling  mills  and  faetorifs,  was  tak(m  away,  and 
thitusands  of  workmen  were  bereft  of  even  the  l)roken  time  and 
small  pittance  that  had  served  to  keep  them  from  want,  while  the 
boast  of  the  large  corporations  went  abroad,  tliat  they  had  given 
their  employees  steady  work. 

Tlie  possibility  of  an  enijdoyee  Ix/comincr  a  ste^d  magnate,  as 
in-inuated  by  some  of  the  s]»eakers  here,  has  long  since  become 
as  scarce  as  the  proverbial  "hen  teeth." 

The  trusts  can  avoid  reducing  wagos  wantonly.  They  can 
divide  work  among  employees  in  tinie=i  of  drpression  in  any  line 
of  trade,  as  the  employees  would  then  b*-  in  the  emph-y  of  one  or 
but  few  firms.  But  tlie  inclimtion  to  bettrr  tln^  condition  of  the 
employee  will  be  no  stronger  with  the  trii<t  than  it  ha-  been  with 
the  rrir]>oration,  but  the  endeavor  to  apply  this  h'^ri-lation  will 
find  a  more  fertile  field  in  this  direction  tlian  any  (dher. 

But  in  considering  the  subject  of  Irgislation,  so  strongly  urged 
by  some  against  trusts,  care  should  be  exercised  that  the  bills  hold 
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no  niterior  meaning.     The  w^rkifij  '»^  iPe  appaded  ti$ 

alinosi  cvin  ^laie  tu  ur^e  the  paasa^  i-j  p«i  mcttstire  o!  cer- 

tjiin  mi:^resimtativ^  to  kw-miiking  iKidtc^r  wttieh  finipcMe  In  c*niih 
out  tni:rti^  antJ  eoiiibinalicm»,  lUid  wliik  it  itixr  be  that  bbtiCj 

llt]ion^  do  iK»i  pos.^i.«Sb  the  skill,  oinniagflnd  c^iHblHty  of  truits  lo 
defeat  the  aim  of  the  enactment,  it  ii  (^*rtain  that  the  appUcittioill 
of  such  legislation  liae  found  it*  final  aod  only  target  to  h»  ial 
unions.     The  record  of  neither  city  councils^^  tUte  1'  i  orj 

nationiU  Cungm&s  ever  oomained  one  breath  of  inEi  :  e!jui| 

anti-trust,  restriction  of  eomhination  or  interstate  comniefi:f!  itni^ 
jKis^ed  l>y  these  could.  In  the  lea^t,  interfere  with  the  free  and  ftsl 
exercise  of  iht*  right  of  workmen  to  organize,  yet,  I  iiiak€  the 
assertion,  without  fe^ir  of  successful  refutJitioiL,  thai  every  one  ^^/^ 
thcBu  laws  that  have  been  pas^  upon  and  found  eonstitulioiiuJH 
by  tlie  court.^  have  been  foand  to  apply  to  or^nizations  of  blK^r* 
and  tfjat  every  Buch  h\v  now  on  the  i&tatiite^  not  yet  pa^^^d  afwin^^ 
will  be  m  decided  when  adjudged,  not^exceptiniE  the  much  niooi 
eonfert^nce  eddied  for.  state  law  of  Texas,  nor  the  one  that 
from  tlie  home  of  the  "red  npple,"  Arkansas,  or  if  either  or  both' 
of  theni  hecoTiie  rec]«M"nl  enactiiieiits  there  would  not  be  one  small 
cluck  left  in  the  workinginan's  eagle  that  has  soared  so  valiantly 
thnnigh  rliis  liall  for  the  past  two  days. 

Future  auli-lrust  le^nslation  must  l)e  drawn  with  a  fulJ 
knowlccltre  of  whether  it  is  intended  to  cover  the  evil,  claimed  by 
this  title,  or  whether  it  is  to  rr-striet  the  efforts  of  workmen  in  the 
organization  of  tluur  felloNMuen. 

The  posit ioTi  of  the  worker  may  become  easier  as  the  operation 
of  the  tni-t  proceeds;  the  example  is  set  and  the  necessity 
widened  for  every  man  in  their  (unploy  to  unite  in  common  organ- 
ization. The  farm(T,  nieclianic,  laborer  and  business  man  alike 
will  feel  its  effeel'i  for  good  or  evil. 

AVhile  it  is  with  a  true  sym|)atliy  that  springs  from  the  actual 
exjierienee  of  loss  to  tlie  thou-ands  of  our  men  of  remunerative 
positions  by  reason  of  the  introduetion  of  machinery  that  we 
l»ehnld  the  almost  entire  di-charge  from  positions  of  that  valu- 
able clas^  of  eitizrns,  coTnnuM'cial  travelers,  yet  bv  their  presence 
to  tlu'  realm  of  the  wage-woi'ker  will  be  added  another  element 
thai  gave  Init  passing  thouixbt  as  to  whether  goods  sold  bv  them 
were  Tiiado  niider  fair  or  unfair  condiiions,  and  that  the  brain 
that  oould  cf>mmand  a  larL^'o  commission  will  of  necessity  be  used 
in  I  he  eouneil  hnll^  of  the  libor  and  farmer  orL';anizntions,  and  the 
liorror  with  wliieb.  all  too  many,  have  held  up  their  hands  in 
beholding  men  in  organizations  of  labor  resorting  as  their  last 
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lemecly  to  strike  and  stoppage  of  work  in  resisting  unfair  condi- 
tions which  have  heen  imposed  upon  them  will  have  passed  away, 
by  reason  of  a  fuller  knowledge  of  these  wrongs,  brought  about  by 
the  magic  touch  of  concerted  cause,  and  property  rights  will  then 
be  commingled  with  human  rights  by  common  consent.  The 
right  of  workmen,  by  conference,  to  ])e  heard  through  their  own 
selection  of  representatives  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  hoiir««  the 
condition  of  trade  warrants  will  become  in  fact,  and  the  farce 
meeting  now  so  often  employed  by  capital  as  a  prelude  to  the  lock- 
out in  order  to  enlist  public  sym]mthy  will  disapiiear  under  the 
melting  rays  of  peaceful  relations,  forced  by  a  wider  fiold  of  legiti- 
mate trade  unions,  and  the  conference  settlement  will  take  the 
place  of  strike  and  lockout  between  employee  and  the  corporate 
combination. 

Thus  far  in  this  new  day  of  trusts  the  workmen  in  rolling 
mills  find  their  inclination  is  to  treat  with  organization.  The 
annual  wage  scales  and  agreement  were  presented  by  our  repre- 
sentatives and  conferences  arranged  promptly.  An  advance  in 
wages,  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  in  different  de- 
partments, was  secured,  and  further  advances  in  wages  seems 
assured  by  reason  of  advance  in  prices  of  material  and  product, 
which  is  one  of  our  agreements.  A  number  of  plants  that  had 
been  operating  non-union  and  at  unfair  wagers,  were  unionized  by 
the  wage  rates  applving  to  them  since  they  had  become  a  part  of 
the  trusts.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  infer  that  there  would 
not  have  been  an  advance  in  wages  if  the  trust  movement  had  not 
been  on,  nor  do  we  think  the  price  of  material  would  have  been 
less,  for  we  note  that  in  branches  whore  tnists  do  not  control  the 
greater  rate  of  advance  has  occurred  in  material.  That  in  this 
country  a  trust,.or  the  trusts,  could  lonff  maintain  an  unnatural 
or  inordinate  price  for  material  or  product  is  a  remote  con- 
tingency, for  not  alone  would  other  capital  intere«jted  in  the  con- 
sumption of  product  combine  on  as  larcre  a  scale  and  become  their 
competitor,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  not  an  article  pro- 
duced in  these  modem  times,  but  there  are,  or  can  be,  adopted 
f^veral  substitutes  for  it,  and  the  cost,  as  a  rule,  will  not  vary 
enough  to  permit  any  very  great  or  long-lasting  extremity  to  our 
needs. 

That  this  new  form  of  trusts  will  bring,  voluntarily,  any  new 
virtues  to  the  business  world  is  a  doubtful  question.  They  are 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  and  will  certainly 
attempt  to  operate  to  that  end:  but  they  have  awakened  more 
powerful  watchers  in  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  common 


people,  and  in  this  country  the  majority  of  the  privileges  of  the 
people  and  interests  cannot  lon^  be  trampled  on.  The  action  of 
the  trusts  within  theTtiPclvos  will  soon  decide  whether  they  are  to 
be  tolerated  as  usefnl  memhors  to  the  nation's  household,  or 
whether  the  show  of  hands  raised  against  them  will  relegate  them 
to  oblivion. 


WTLTJAM  H.  TUTTLE. 

MomlxT  Illinois  Rar. 

At  the  present  time,  while  the  suhjoct  of  trusts  and  combina- 
tions of  ca])ital  is  under  discussion ,  and- particularly  while  there 
i:^  a  fronoral  demand  that  such  combinations  and  aggregations  of 
wealth  he  regnhitcd  by  law,  a  correct  understanding  of  the  legal 
status  of  combinntions  of  labor  becomes  quite  importxint.  Such 
a  knowlodiro  is  all  the  more  important  because  it  has  received  com- 
paratively little  attention.  The  legislator,  who  would  regulate 
trust"5.  and  at  the  same  time  not  embarrass  trades  unions  should 
understand  the  distinction,  or  lack  of  distinction,  so  far  as  the 
policy  of  the  law  is  cfmeerned  between  eombi nations  of  capital 
and  combinations  of  labor.  Tf  the  two  are  so  clocely  allied  in  prin- 
ciple as  to  be  separated  with  difTiculty,  ever^^  one  intere=sted  should 
understand  the  matter,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  the  difficulty, 
otherwise  many  radical  mc^asures,  intended  to  root  up  the  tares  in 
the  industrial  field,  will  pluek  \\p  the  wheat  also.  Striking  ex- 
amples of  this  have  occurred,  leading  to  unju"=;t  criticism  of  our 
judiciary  and  exeentive  ofricer?,  because  laws  fbat  were  aimed  at 
one  class  in  industrial  life,  bit  another  class  as  well,  and  perhaps 
hit  the  other  class  first.  We  Avill  take  time  to  mention  one  illus- 
tration. Tn  1S90  a  law  was  y)assed  by  Congress,  entitled  "An 
act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restrictions 
and  monoi^olies."  It  provided  that  "every  contract,  combination 
in  form  of  imst,  or  otherwise,  conspiraey  in  restraint  of  trade,  or 
conimerce.  among  the  soveral  states  or  \rith  foreign  nations,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  illegal."  The  law  was  unquestionably 
aiTned  at  railroads  and  monoj^olies,  and  intended  to  relieve  the 
nn'ddle  classes  nnd  laborinjr  men.  The  laborinfir  man,  however, 
was  the  first  to  be  affected  bv  it.  and  it  has  even  been  so  far-reach- 
inir  as  to  make  the  railroad  strike  illecral,  which  subject  we  will 
(^^i'Piij;*;  ]nr»re  at  lemrth  hereafter.  Tt  can  readily  be  seen  that 
unless  wo  nndfTsfand  the  sil nation  onr  somewhat  frenzied  de- 
mand, for  radienl  legislation  to  help  the  laborincf  man,  may 
cause  bim  to  ])rav  for  deliver^nee  from  bis  would-be  friends. 

77y/6'  fnct,  with  which  a  lavman  may  not  be  familiar,  should 


be  borne  in  miiul  in  this  discussion^  us  in  all  oilier  similar  dis* 
cursdioji:^^  lliat  ii,  tiiat  most  oi'  ihe  law  principles  iiivolvud  arc  not 
louud  iu  liie  staluies^  but  belong  to  liie  realm  of  the  common  law^ 
or  unwritten  law.  The  common  law  i&  a  set  oi"  legal  principles 
wliieli  courts  have  declared  to  be  the  Jaw  because  ihe  good  ol 
&i>cioty,  technically  known  as  public  policy,  demands  it.  Public 
jjoliey  I  here  tore  plays  an  important  part  in  our  laws.  It  is  the 
bii?is  of  the  common  law  and  the  sanction  of  our  statute  laws. 
Indieil,  statute  law  may  be  declared  void  because  it  opposes  pub- 
lic jiohcy.  Story  says:  ''What  constitutes  public  pnlicy  is  dit'- 
liciilt  exactly  to  deti'rminc.  It  is  in  its  nature  uncertain  and 
icdeflnite,  tiuctualing  with  the  cliange  of  habits  and  opinions, 
wiih  the  growtli  of  commerce  and  willi  llie  enlargement  of  inter- 
nat.onal  intercourse,  but  the  rule  may  be  safely  laid  down  that 
whatever  contravenes  an  actual  rule  of  policy  or  wliich  interferes 
injuriously  with  the  true  interests  of  society  is  against  j)ublic 
{H/licy.''  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  pul)lic  p«)licy  changes 
with  the  times,  no  principle  has  remained  more  deej)ly  rooted  and 
unchangeable  than  the  re(iuirement  that  trade  and  com))etition 
sii.ill  be  free  from  restrictions.  It  is  the  legal  basis  of  our  whole 
industrial  life  under  the  competitive  systt^m. 

We  now  come  to  tlie  important  (iiitstion  in  our  discussion, 
h  there  a  distinction  between  capital  and  labor  so  far  as  concerns 
the  re<iuirements  of  public  policy  that  tlu-n!  shall  be  fn-ediun  of 
C'ini{>etitiori?  Is  it  against  ])ublic  jxdicy  for  capital  to  combine 
in  trusts  and  monopolies  juid  artificially  control  the  price  nf  inm- 
niodities  which  it  has  to  sell,  and  not  a.irainst  pul)lic  j»olicy  for 
Libnr  to  combine  in  trades  unions  to  artilicially  contml  its  waj^es? 
It  may  lie  safely  stated  as  n  general  projmsilion.  that  Ihc  policy  of 
the  law  recognizes  no  distinction  between  cajjital  ami  labor  in 
FtMiuiring  freedom  of  competition.  Tins  wa<  tin*  rule  of  the  I'^ng- 
h?h  common  law  without  exception,  an<l  is  the  rule  of  the  present 
common  law  made  up  of  decisions  ])ased  uj-nn  principles  of  public 
policy.  In  recent  years.,  however,  certain  distinctions  have  been 
attempted  by  statute  law,  which  we  will  notice  hiter.  A  leailing 
Qiin\  State  vs.  Stewart,  speaks  in  common  of  la]>or  and  capit:d  as 
follows:  "The  principle  upon  wliich  the  cases,  h(»th  Knglish  and 
.Anjerican,  proceed,  is  that  every  man  has  tlu*  ri;rht  to  em])loy  liis 
talent,  industry  and  ca]Mtal  as  he  pleases,  frei*  from  tlio  «lictation 
of  others;  and  "if  two  or  more  ju^sons  eonihine  to  coerce  his  choice 
in  this  ln»hnlf,  it  is  crimin-il  conspiracv.  The  lal).T  and  skill  of 
the  workman,  be  it  of  liigh  or  low  flegroe,  the  idant  of  the  manu- 
fjicturcr,  the  ecjuipmont  of  the  fanner,  tlic  investinonts  of  com- 
merce, are  all  in  equal  sense  property.     If  men  by  overt  acts  of 
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violence  destroy  eitluT  they  aro  gniltY  of  oriino.*'  Mr.  Tifdman, 
in  liis  text  l)Oi»k  on  conmienrifil  ])a|ier,  says:  '*A11  combinations 
of  capitalists,  or  of  workmen,  I'or  the  )nir}>ose  of  inlluencing  trade 
in  tlieir  sjieoial  favor  l)y  raisin*^  or  reducintj  ])rices,  are  so  far 
illegal  that  agreements  to  combine  cannot  be  enforced  by  the 
courts."  In  the  case  of  Doremus  vs.  llennessy,  recently  decided 
by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  this  general  language  was  used: 
**No  pers<»ns,  iiidiviihiaily  or  by  combination,  have  the  right  to 
directly  or  indirectly  interfere  with  or  disturb  another  in  his  law- 
ful bu>ine>s  or  occupation,  or  to  tlnvatcn  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
compelling  him  to  do  some  act,  whicli,  in  his  judgment,  his  own 
interest  docs  not  re<piirc/'  These  decision?,  with  many  others, 
indicate  that  in  tlie  Held  of  industry,  caj>itiil  and  labor  ore  part- 
ners of  e([ual  impnriance.  endowed  with  the  same  privileges  and 
suhjeet  to  the  -anu-  restrictions.  We  can  only  take  time  to  dis- 
cuss, somewhat  disconnect<Mlly,  certain  jdiases  of  the  law  of  com- 
j)etitio]i  and  apj^ly  the  j)rinciples  involved  to  both  lal)or  and  capi- 
tal, ho])ing  thendjy  to  at  h»ast  illustrate  the  identity  of  these 
l»rincij)les. 

Free  competition,  whether  involving  caj^ital  or  labor,  deals 
with  the  unit  and  abhors  a  niulti])le.  The  law  gives  each  person 
the  greatest  freedom  of  individual  action  in  hi«  bu^ine^s  relations 
witli  others.  Such  fre«'dnm  is  the  life  of  free  competition.  In 
this  di-eu<sion  we  leave  out  of  consideration  all  cases  where  one 
i'  bound  by  contract  to  work  for  a  certain  time,  or  to  do  a  certain 
thing.  Such  case-?  an*  coin i»a nit iv«dy  few,  liriwcver.  Likewise 
there  are  certain  em])Ioyments  and  lines  of  bu-sines-  charged  with 
a  public  duty,  wliich  are  required  to  furnisli  certain  services  to 
(ivcry  one  and  treat  all  ;ilik(\  The  bu^im^ss  of  railroads,  and 
other  commoTi  carrier^,  keeping  hotel,  furnisliing  light  and  water 
to  a  munieipality  an*  exnmples.  With  these  exce])tions  always  in 
niiml  we  may  acci'pt  this  a<  a  general  ])ropositi»m,  that  every  one 
may  enter  into  or  refuse  to  enter  into,  may  continue  or  refuse  to 
c(»ntinue  busines-  relations  with  eaeh  and  every  (^ne  else. 

Thi>  is  true  of  both  capital  and  labor,  as  ]iroven  by  many  deci- 
sirms  tli'it  use  language  which  may  be  a]'>])lied  to  b«»th.  Tt  is  so 
im])f)rt:nit  tluit  ilie  aetitm  of  tlie  individual  sliall  be  perfectly 
free,  thnt  llu*  court-  will  ni»t  in(piire  into  tlie  motive  that  actuates 
liim  in  entering  into,  c«»nt inning  or  discontinuing  business  rela- 
tions wiih  otlier^.  So  true  is  this  that  the  courts  frequently 
reiter:ite  tlie  -tMlcment  that  in  this  regard  a  person's  actions  may 
be  governed  by  "whim,  c;i price  or  malice." 

In  emjiha^'izing  the  freedom  accorded  to  the  individual,  we 
have  demonstrati'd  the  abhorrence  of  the  law  for  any  coinbina- 
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tion,  or  agreement,  or  other  restriction  tliat  will  cL^prive  tlie  indi- 
vidual of  his  freedom,  whetlier  voluntary  or  otluTwise.     If  the 
law,  to  secure  freedom  of  competition,  accords  to  individuals 
unu5Uftl  freedom,  it  likewise,  for  the  sa.ine   pur|)ose,  greatly 
resiricts  their  actions  when  they  pass  from  the  relation  of  >()  m:iny 
unit?  to  an  jissociation  or  combination.     All  agrecincMits  i)r't\vcen 
two  or  more  persons  the  object  of  which  is  to  control  tlu;  prior  at 
which  the  parties  to  such  agreements  shall  sell  their  commodities, 
the  amount  of  goods  which  they  shall  jirodnce  or  sell,  or  generally 
tn  restrain  trade  and  commerce  are  illegal  and  void  as  against 
public  policy.     The  law  is  exceedingly  strict  in  this  regard.     It 
insists  that  the  determination  of  all  these  things  shall  be  left  to 
individual  discretion.     Under  the  common  law,  however,  the 
penalty  for  making  such  an  agreement  consists  in  the  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  courts  to  enforce  them.     It  results  thorefore  that 
the  parties  thereto  may  each  individuallv  carry  out  such  an  illegal 
ainwment.  without  suffering  any  criminal  liability.     Tf  one  fails 
tooarr}-  out  such  an  agreement,  however,  the  other  parties  to  the 
a<rreoment  cannot  com})el  him  to  do  so.     They  cannot  enforce 
apiinst  him  any  fine  or  ^^ecure  damages  t'or  any  lo"?^  to  them 
e-iii-sed  by  his  failures.     The  court  will  help  neither  ymrty  in  such 
a  tmn=action.  but  will  treat  the  illegal  contract  as  void.     Many 
contracts  of  this  sort,  involving  capital,  have  been  the  basi^  of 
litigation,  and  the  courts  have  again  and  agjiin  condemned  tliem 
a?  against  public  policy.     It  is  apparent  that  when  «uch  agree- 
ment* between   laboring  men   are   di'sregardetl   by  the   parties 
thereto  they  may  l>e  deprived  of  further  advintages  and  privi- 
leges under  the  agreement  or  association,  but  the  other  parties 
to  the  agreement  would  not  bo  likelv  to  consider  it  worth  while  to 
sue  the  violators  of  the  agreement  for  money  damacres.     The 
courts  have  therefore  but  seldom  passed  unon  the  lethality  of  con- 
tracts to  raise  or  regidate  wages.     The  fact  that  comparatively 
few  decisions  can  be  found  condemning  contracts  restricting  free 
competition  in  labor  has  led  some  writers  to  question  whether  the 
law  did  not  consider  association*?  of  Inbor  more  favorably  than 
combinations  of  capital.     We  believe,  however,  the  ca«e  of  More 
vs.  Bennett,  deeided  by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Pcnirt,  is  directly  in 
point,  and  eorrectly  expresses  the  law.     Tn  this  cnse  one  member 
o^  the  rhicngo  Law  Stenographic   \<5<oeiation  sought  to  recover 
damages  from  another  mend>er  because  the  latter  bad  broken  the 
nile?.     The  court  said  of  the  a«5t;ociation :    "It  clearly  appear', 
}»oth  from  its  constitution  and  bv-laws,  and  from  the  averments 
of  the  declaration,  that  one  of  the  object',  if  not  the  leading 
object,  is  to  control  the  prices  to  be  charged  by  its  members  for 
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stenographic  work  by  restraining  all  competition  between  them.* 
The  court  ci tofs  case?  of  whi<»}i  it  ?ays :  "Tho  determining  circnm- 
slances  in  all  of  them  .seems  to  have  hcon  a  combinntion  or  con- 
spiracy among  a  nnmbtT  of  person^!,  engafirorl  in  a  particular  busi- 
ness, to  stifle  or  prov«»nt  compotition  and  thereby  to  enhance  or 
flimini>h  prices  to  a  point  above  or  below  what  they  would  have 
been  if  left  to  the  inflii'mee  of  unrestrained  competition,"  and 
says:  "All  such  combinaiicm?  are  held  to  be  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  the  courts  will  therefore  refuse  to  lend  their  aid  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  contracts  by  which  such  combinations  ore 
sought  to  be  effect ed.'' 

From  the  nature  of  things,  very  seldom  can  trusts  and  trade 
combinations  on  the  one  hand  or  labor  organizations  on  the 
other,  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  comnctitors;  and  those  out- 
side the  combination  or  association  are  a  constant  menace,  whom 
the  parties  on  the  inside  usuallv  seek  to  coerce  in  whatever  man- 
ner mnv  MiHiear  efTeehml.  Thi^  is  the  source  of  much  litisration, 
and  is  flif  dumber  ground  of  the  strike  and  boycott,  to  which  are 
a])]>lied  preeis(»lv  the  same  ])rincii»les  as  tliose  that  control  in 
trusts  and  eombinn^innc.  The  =inl<e  and  boycott  are  of  such 
iTn]>orf;iMr(>  in  this  disen«5^i'»n  of  ]nl»or  eombiuations  as  to  require 
somewluH  fxfeiulod  treatment. 

The  law  eneyelo])f'din  -jav-i:  "Th(»  term  strike  is  applied  com- 
n^onlv  to  n  eornbincfl  effort  on  Ihe  i^nrt  of  a  b'»dy  of  workmen 
emph»yed  hv  \ho  ^^ame  masier  to  onforce  a  demand  for  higher 
wage-,  shorter  hours  or  soni<^  other  coneession  by  stopping  work 
in  a  bodv  at  a  nrearrnnirr'd  time  and  r«*fn«incr  to  resume  work  until 
\hn  drni:inded  coiuM^^cjnn  ^hall  l^e  granted."  The  attempt  of 
laborini:''  men  when  on  a  strike  to  urevfut  others  from  taking  their 
]>lace«  hn^  been  so  fn-fjuent  thai  it  ha-  iriven  rise  to  many  deci- 
sions whifh  have  more  or  le-s  elenrly  defined  the  rights  of  the 
strikers  in  the  pn'ini«(^^.  One  in  sympathy  with  a  strike  may 
arLjne  with  one  who  i"?  about  1o  take  hi«  plaee.  or  wlio  has  taken 
his  ])laoe.  and  Irv  to  pfr-iia«1e  the  latter  that  he  wouM  best  serve 
his  own  inicre^l-  anrl  the  interest-  of  his  r<-llow  men  if  he  refused 
to  work  and  aided  in  making  the  strike  cfTrctual;  but  Ruch  argu- 
ment and  per-na-ion  nni-t  not  Ik*  neeompaniefl  bv  circumstance? 
and  sm-h  a  sliowinL'"  a-  will  amonnt  to  intimidation. 

Tlie  ironeral  and  prolonged  labor  trouble  on  the  various  rail- 
roads in  ^>^*^\r  gave  ri-e  to  many  in«trnr'tive  deei-sjons  relative  to 
strikes,  in  manv  of  which  the  eouH-  disen»dited  the  «:trike  and 
rrnderc'l  deei^ion-  against  the  railwav  employee^.  From  a  legal 
standpoint  the  strng-jh'  wa-  unfortunate  for  the  laborer.  As 
conduct (m1    bv   Fngene   V.   l^ebs,   and   the    American   "Railway 
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Union,  it  was  wrong  in  principle  and  could  not  succeed  in  kw. 
The  decisions  of  tlie  courts  were*  therefore  I'avuiably  to  tlie  iviil- 
roads.  The  strike  of  iyy4  was  fought  out  in  tlie  courts  on  the 
legality  of  the  sympathetic  strike,  and  tlie  sympathetic  strike 
lost.  No  other  results  ought  to  have  been  ex[>ectcd  from  a  legal 
standpoint.  As  we  have  previously  seen  the  workmen  on  tlie 
various  railroads  liad  the  right  to  quit  their  emj)h)yment  as  indi- 
viduals, although  their  quitting  was  in  the  nature  of  a  boycott, 
and  was  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  railroads  to  help  them  in 
their  fight  against  the  Pullman  company.  The  law  could  nut 
inquire  into  their  motive  as  long  as  tliey  acted  as  units,  but  tiiey 
passed  out  of  the  realm  of  individual  action  and  confederated  to 
act  as  a  union.  As  a  confederating  body  they  were  without  the 
immunity  granted  them  as  individiuils.  Kiglii  here  the  strike  nf 
1894  failed  and  left  the  labor  unions  demoralized  by  an  inev- 
itable defeat. 

The  law  will  not,  if  it  can  help  it,  tolerate  indirection  or  allow 
damages  to  be  done  on  the  exeu--e  that  it  indire<;tly  will  be  an 
advantage  in  competition.  The  labor  unions  were  doing  thiit 
which  was  injuring  the  railroads.  It  was  inriinihtMit  upon  th;m 
to  show  that  their  action  in  thus  doin,i(  what  wnuld  injure  capital 
and  inconvenience  the  pul)lic,  wn-  jiisiilied  by  some  reasonable 
excuse.  Their  excuse  was  an  indireet  mu*.  Kniployces  of  thf 
Pullman  company  were  on  a  strike  for  hiirlier  waives.  The  vari- 
ous railroads  tliruughout  thecouniry  witc  tai-ryinLr  Miiliiiian  ears 
under  contract.  Km]>lc»yees  of  tlie  railroads  rnten-d  into  the 
strike,  not  because  of  their  own  watrt-,  or  {o  better  thrir  eouiji- 
tion.  Helping  another  bi)dy  of  employees  in  liieir  slrnirLde  is  too 
remote  a  reason  for  intlietinir  the  daina.ire  to  tin-  railroads  and  the 
public  that  was  neeessarily  eont«'ni]>lal«d.  Then-  was  no  eh- 
nient  of  legitimate  coin]»etition,  sncli  a«  an  aiti-nipt  to  secure  tlu-ir 
own  higher  wages.  Thai  Ibis  ])o>ition  was  taken  by  the  courts  is 
indicated  in  the  decisions  in  ea-es  £rrowinir  mil  dj'  ilie  strike. 

In  one  of  the  ea-^es  it  was  said:  *\\11  (he  eniplityees  bad  the 
right  to  quit  their  enij>loynient.  init  they  had  no  rii^lit  to  ooinhine 
to  quit  in  order  thereby  to  compel  tln-ir  (;Tnpl«»yrr  to  withdraw 
from  a  mutually  profitable  relatit>n  with  a  tliinl  p<T-on  for  th»' 
purpose  of  injuring  tliat  tliird  pcr-on.  wln-n  tln^  r.liiion  thii- 
sought  to  he  broken  had  no  elTect  whatever  on  tlie  character  nv 
reward  of  their  service.  ^'In  l!i«*  e.'li»l)rat«'d  ca-e  aLraiiisi  Kuirene 
V.  DehfJ,  when  carried  to  the  Siipn'mc  r'i.nrl,  wlid*"  tin-  court 
would  not  grant  relief  to  Deb-,  who  was  si-nir  nfwi]  t«»  iniorj^-.n- 
ment.  Justice  Brewer,  in  the  coni--:e  of  a  hn-thy  op:ni«.n.  said 
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specifically:   "The  riglit  of  any  laliofer,  or  any  number  of  kbor- 

crT?j  to  quit  work  Wi\i>  not  chaJlungi-i" 

In  I  be  licattHl  conilict  yf  the  miiway  strike  of  1S94,  whe^ 
new  |ifm?(^3  of  Icgnl  :ii  tjon  were  devtjloping,  mid  where  tt  wn 
necessary  to  uop^j  with  aggnuat(»d  conditio u^^j  undur  the  ^txeai' 
imd  hurry  that  u^uully  attends  cases  requiring  an  itijunction, 
some  of  tlie  courts  overistepped  their  rightful  bounds.  Judge 
Jenkins,  during  that  time^  in  the  United  State-t  Circuit  Court, 
took  the  paeitiou  in  passing  on  the  right  of  eiapIoye*is  to  quit 
service  of  a  railnmc]  that  '*one  has  not  the  right  arbitrarily  to  quit 
service  witliout  re^nml  to  the  necessities /jf  tfmt  sernt^/*  and  ht-ld 
that  'nhe  duties?  of  iUi  employee  of  a  public  corporation  ar**  *ut 
tliat  he  cannot  cboo^t^  his  own  time  for  ^uittinu  the  seTrire,'"  an 
held  that  the  right  of  employees  of  a  railroad  *'ae  the  ri??ht  of  hjii^' 
holders  and  shareliohlers  are  subordinate  to  the  right*  of  the  pu 
lie  anil  must  yield  to  the  public  welfare/'  This  was  a  case  whe: 
the  employees  of  the  Northern  Paci^o  Railmad  Company,  opei 
aterl  hy  it^  receivers,  li^id  threatened  to  strike^  if  their  wagee  wej 
reducedj  as  contem]ilated  by  the  receivers.  An  injunrtiim  w;j 
gr{int*=^<l  w]u>n'hy  i^ircli  <'!np]oy<  <?c  wrTp  enjoined  from  doirij  ii'V 
things,  siicli  as  disabling  engines,  interfering  by  force,  and 
threats  with  those  wlio  desired  to  continue  in  the  employment, 
and  were  al-o  restrained  "from  combining  and  conspiring  to  quit 
with  or  without  notice  the  service  of  said  receivers  with  the 
object  and  intent  of  cri])])ling  the  property  in  their  custody,  or 
embarrassing  tlie  ojieration  of  said  railroad,  and  from  so  quitting 
tlie  servieo  of  said  reeeivers,  with  or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple 
tlie  property  or  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  operation  of  said  rail- 
road." In  other  words,  tliey  were  enjoined  from  striking  to  pre- 
vent a  HMluction  of  tlioir  wages.  In  his  discussion,  he  says: 
"Tliis  part  of  the  motion  presents  tlie  issue  whether  a  strike  is 
lawful.  *  *  ''  "A  strike  is  essentially  a  conspiracy  to  extort 
l)y  vioh'nee.  *  *  "  "|  know  of  no  peaceable  strike;  I  think 
no  strikr^  wa^  ever  lioard  of  that  was  or  could  be  successful  unac- 
e«>n)pani(Ml  l)v  intimidation  and  violence.  *  *  "  "The  strike 
ha-  b(^corno  a  >(M'inn'^  evil.  do<tmetive  to  property,  destructive  to 
individual  ri.irhts,  injurious  to  the  cons])iritors  themselves  and 
snl)v<M--ivo  of  republican  institution-.''  "Whatever  other  doc- 
trine may  bo  asserted  by  reckless  agitators,  it  must  ever  remain 
the  dutv  of  tlu^  court-,  in  the  protection  of  society,  and  in  the 
cNPcntion  of  the  laws  of  tlie  land,  to  condemn,  prevent  and  punish 
;dl  such  unlawful  con-piracies  and  combinations."  This  opinion 
was  n(»t  u)>h('ld.  but  it  CMulaiTi^  an  element  of  truth  that  can  not 
well  be  disregarded.     The  higher  conri  did  not  take  this  view  of 
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the  strike,  and  so  reversed  the  case.  Suppose,  however,  in  view 
01  the  violence  and  lawlessness  that  frequently  accompanies  the 
strike,  the  courts  should  take  the  view  of  strikes  in  general  ex- 
pressed by  Judge  Jenkins.  If  our  contention  is  correct  that  the 
kw  only  gives  great  liberty  to  the  individual  and  looks  with  dis- 
favor uj>on  the  association  or  combination  that  seeks  to  destroy 
individual  discretion,  the  courts  could  at  once  punish  the  con- 
federating together  as  a  conspiracy  without  any  change  of  time- 
honored  principles. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  strike  in  its  relation  to 
the  public  policy  of  the  common  law.  None  of  the  cases  above 
cited  were  based  on  the  federal  statute  of  1890,  and  they  must  be 
considered  and  read  with  that  fact  in  mind.  We  now  must  con- 
sider the  effect  of  some  of  tlie  statutes,  and  particularly  the  effect 
of  the  federal  anti- trust  law  of  July  2,  1890,  on  the  status  of  the 
-railway  strike.  Judge  Thayer,  in  granting  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion during  the  strike  of  the  American  Railway  Union  in  July, 
1894,  made  use  of  the  following  language:  "A  combination 
whose  professed  object  is  to  arrest  the  operation  of  the  railroads 
whose  lines  extend  from  a  great  city  into  adjoining  states  until 
such  roads  accede  to  certain  demands  made  upon  them,  whether 
such  demands  are  in  themselves  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  just 
or  unjust,  is  an  unlawful  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  com- 
merce among  the  states  within  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  and  acts 
threatened  in  pursuance  thereof  may  be  restrained  by  injunction 
under  section  four  of  the  act."  This  language  is  broad  enough 
to  cover  all  railway  strikes.  The  Circuit  Court  to  which  the  case 
was  appealed  quoted  with  approval  the  language  of  Judge  Thayer 
above  noticed,  but  followed  with  comments  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case  that  would  indicate  that  the  idea  of  the  boy- 
cott was  strongly  in  the  mind  of  the  court  as  well  as  the  violation 
of  the  federal  law.  Another  case  in  the  federal  court  affords  a 
still  more  sweeping  statement.  In  Waterhouse  vs.  Comer  it  is 
statpd:  "It  is  true  that  in  any  conceivable  strike  upon  the  trans- 
portation lines  of  this  country,  whether  main  lines  or  branch 
roads,  there  will  be  interference  with  and  restraint  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  This  will  be  true  also  of  strikes  upon  tele- 
j?raph  lines  for  the  exchange  of  telegraphic  messages  between  peo- 
ple of  different  states  in  interstate  commerce.  In  the  presence 
of  these  statutes  which  we  have  recited,  and  in  view  of  the  inti- 
mate interchange  of  commodities  between  people  of  several 
?t'ite?  of  tlie  Union  it  Vill  be  practically  impossible  hereafter  for 
a  l)(^dy  of  men  to  combine  to  hinder  and  delay  the  work  of  the 
transportation  company  without  becoming  amenable  to  the  pro- 
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Visions  of  tliese  statu  tea. 


*1t  follows,  tliercfom 


iUnt  a  stTilst'  ur  bnviutt,  as  It  ia  properly  called,  ii  it  wan  ever 
utlV^t'tiv*',  i^iur  be  ^o  nn  longer."  Tlie  sevi.Tal  courts,  exci^pt  tlift 
Ujiiiial  ShtU's  Sii|iiv]!n;'  Coiu%  that  heani  the  cmQ  involviug  the 
iTijuvicLiiJii  tt^^iiiwt  I'^iigcnc  V.  Bebs  and  othera  engaged  in  tlie 
mil  way  suiko  iif  l!slU,  :ind  the  proceed  ing&  taken  to  puui^li  Ueh? 
for  violation  thtireof,  base  their  authoritv  in.  the  premises  upon 
the  IV<Ieral  auti -trust  law  of  1890.  The  Siipreme  Court  conoid- 
erctl  it  innu'eL'<,'^ary  iu  discuss  the  effect  of  this  law,  for  it  hehi  th:it 
the  fed  end  court,  find  autliority  to  igsuc  the  injunction  under  the 
gi'cenjl  [HAw-ns  cifEiujiitted  to  the  United  States  government  over 
i^t^^l^t^\to  cfniuTR-ive  and  the  trauflmission  of  the  mail,  regardless 
of  tlio  fiet  {>f  IStJO.  We  know  of  no  case  where  the  United  StatiH 
Supreme  Court  hsi8  passed  upon  tliis  relation  of  the  strike  to  the 
law  of  lH[tO,  luit  we  ^ee  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  lower  federal 
courts  limT.  not  enrrectly  sfjtted  the  effect  of  this  law  upon  tb 
slT-ike,  The  rivith«>rity  which  thia  statute  has  added  to  the  con 
moM  hisv  i;^  Fttt  Inrfb  in  a  recent  leading  cage  as  follows:  "Co 
tracts  thnt  wcri'  in  iinrcaFonnble  re^trnint  of  trade  at  coTnroon 
];]\v  wiM'e  iK^t  un];)\vfiil  in  tiu'  s(']i>e  of  lu'iiiii  eriniinnl  or  irivin^^ 
ri>('  to  ;i  civil  ncrioo  for  (lainnircs  in  favor  of  ono  prejudieiaJIv 
allVcto'l  thorcl)y,  but  wcro  >iiin)tly  void  and  wore  not  enforced  bv 
the  eoiii-ts.  ^-^  '  -  ''  '-Tlic  rlVoel  of  the  art  of  1890  i?  to  render 
si;cl)  coiuraets  unlawful  in  an  allinnative  or  positive  >en^o  aii^! 
]inni^!ial)l('  as  a  niisdenieanoi",  an<l  (o  create  a  ri^Lrlu  of  (Mvil  action 
for  daniaL^o^  in  favoi*  of  tlio-c  injnriMl  t]icre1)y.  and  a  civil  reniedv 
l)y  ijijunclion  in  fa\(n-  of  boib  [>i"ivai(^  pcr-^ons  and  the  ])nb]i<' 
a,ii-ainsi  tbe  execution  of  sucli  eoniracts  and  the  niainttniance  of 
sncli  1  rade  i-e-irainis.'' 

In  observini:-  tbc^  ii]i|>f»riant  elTcci  of  tlu^  federal  nTiti-trn^t  law 
of  1S!M)  on  laboi"  oi'Li'anizal ions  wo  inu-t  not  conclndc  that  combi- 
nations of  capital  have  been  le-s  scrion^lv  affected,  or  tbe  C'lnalitv 
of  la1)or  and  ca])ilal  in  tbe  biAV  lias  l)een  im]>aired.  P>esrinnin.i: 
witb  a  case  (b-cidcd  l(\<s  tlian  a  v<'nr  after  the  ])as<a,i:e  of  tin-  law 
to  tbe  elVcci  that  "a  eombinntion  between  coal  producers  in  one 
state  and  coal  d(-aler<  in  an<uber  to  r(\i,ndate  "|n'ic(^s  of  coal  in  a 
eci'tain  citv  '■'  '"•'  *  ''  "is  in  violation  of  tbi^  act  of  ConLi're-^ 
of  dnlv  ^^nd.  ISDO/'  tbis  law  ba-  been  <ur-c('--fullv  invo1\-ed  airnin^t 
inany  sucli  iTidu^fi'ial  con.ibination<,  and  tlirouLdi  tbe  d<»cision  of 
tlie  ignited  S1at<\s  Supreme  Court  ba^  been  n-ed  to  destrov  ?ueb 
powerful  railwav  orL'"anizat  ion-  a-  1be  Trans-'Missouri  Frciirht 
Association  and  tbe.Toint  Traflic  A-'-ociatlon. 

Tbe  fact  tliat  labor  (u-2"anization-  bave  nr)t  -nffered  nndor 
state  anti-tru<llaws  does  not  prcn'e  that  these  laws  bave  been  luoro 
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carefully  drawn  to  protect  labor  than  the  federal  anti-trust  law. 
Although  about  thirty  states  have  parsed  aTiti-tnif=it  laws  neither 
ca]>ital  nor  labor  has  been  affected  by  them,  for  there  has  been  no 
earnest  effort  to  enforce  them;  and  for  this  reason  there  are  few, 
if  any,  decisions  of  the  courts  defining  their  application.  With- 
out such  decisions,  however,  we  can  arrive  at  fairly  definite  con- 
elusions  concerning  the  ap])lication  of  some  of  these  statutes  with 
their  accompanying  penalties.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  pub- 
lic policy,  outside  of  statute  laws,  shows  little  or  no  inclination  to 
favor  combinations  of  labor  to  regulate  wages  more  than  combina- 
tions of  capital  to  control  prices.  We  will  commence  with  Kan- 
sas. We  may  presume  the  legislators  there  would  be  as  careful 
not  to  injure  the  laboring  men  as  in  any  state.  The  Kansas  law 
oontains  the  following  provisions:  "A  trust  is  a  combination  of 
?kil!  or  acts  by  two  or  more  persons,  firms,  corporations  or  asso- 
riatious  of  persons,  or  either  two  or  more  of  them,  for  either,  any 
or  all  of  the  following  purposes:  First,  to  create  or  carry  out 
restrictions  in  trade,  or  commerce,  or  aids  to  commerce,  or  to 
(^niTv  out  restrictions  in  tlie  full  and  free  pursuit  of  any  business 
authorized  bv  the  law  of  this  state."  Such  combinations  are 
"dcflared  to  be  against  public  poliev,  unlawful  and  void.  *  ♦  " 
'*A11  persons,  companies  or  corporations  within  this  state  are 
hereby  denied  the  right  to  form,  or  to  be  in  any  manner  inter- 
ested, either  directly  or  indirectly/'  etc.,  "in  any  trust  as  defined 
ir  section  one  of  this  act,"  and  pre?cribe«  the  following  penalty: 
"All  persons,  companies  or  corporations,  their  officers,  acrents, 
reprepent^tives  or  consignees,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
thi«  tieotion,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  of  abetting  or  aiding, 
either  directlv  or  indirectly,  in  any  violation  of  any  provision  of 
\hU  decree,  shall  be  deemed  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
W(l  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000,  and  confined  in 
i«il  aot  less  than  thirtv  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  shall 
forfeit  not  le<s  than  $100  for  each  and  every  day  such  violation 
niav  continue."  The  language  of  the  federal  law,  above  men- 
tioned, which  the  courts  decided  applied  to  labor  organizations 
ii'.  "Every  contract  combination  in  the  form  of  a  tru^f,  or  other- 
wiV.  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commeroe,"  etc.  The 
Kan«as  law  broadens  this  and  in  addition  to  "re^Jtrictions  in  trade 
"r  commerce"  adds  "or  aids  to  commerce,"  and  then  makes  it 
general  and  sweepins:  bv  including  "re«jtricti(ms  in  the  full  and 
frpe  pursuit  of  any  business  authorized  Kv  the  law."  Tf,  there- 
fore, the  court  was  correct  which  declared  that  "in  any  con- 
ceivable strike  upon  the  transnortation  lines  of  this  country, 
whether  main  lines  or  branch  lines,  there  will  be  interference 
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with  and  restraint  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce/*  and  that 
the  federal  law  applies  to  such  strikers,  then  the  Kansas  law 
applies  not  only  to  strikes  that  eiTect  trade  and  commerce,  but 
all  such  organizations  or  movements  of  workingmen  that  restrict 
the  free  pursuit  of  any  husiness  authorized  by  law.  The  Kansas 
law  was  evidently  patterned  after  tlie  Texas  anti-trust  law  of 
1889,  but  the  latter  was  amended  in  1899,  leavin<r  out  these  fea- 
tures, which  we  have  mentioned.  The  anti-trust  law  of  Louisi- 
ana, New  Mexico,  Nebraska  and  Mississippi  also  include  among 
the  prohibited  agreements  and  combinations  those  that  are  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Again  it  is  possible  that  the  anti-trust  laws  of  several  states 
may  be  used  against  labor  organizations  for  the  reason  that  in 
regulating  the  wages  of  labor  they  effect  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties. In  People  vs.  Fisher  it  was  said :  "Whatever  dismites  may 
exist  among  political  economists  upon  the  point,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  a  legal  sen^e  but  what  the  washes  of  labor  com- 
pose a  material  proportion  of  the  value  of  manufactured  articles 
*  *  "  "If  journeymen  bootmakers  by  oxtravaerant  demand^? 
for  wages  so  enhance  the  prioe  of  boots  made  in  Oenova,  for  in- 
stance, that  boots  made  elsewhere,  in  Auburn,  for  example,  can  be 
sold  cheaper,  is  not  surh  .an  act  injurious  to  trade?  ♦  ♦  *' 
"Combinations  and  confederacies  to  enhance  or  reduce  the  price 
of  labor,  or  of  any  ariicle  of  trade  or  commerce,  are  injurious. 
They  may  be  oppressive  by  comnolling  the  public  to  give  more  for 
an  article  of  necessity  or  of  convenienco  than  it  is  worth :  or  on  the 
other  hand  of  compelling  the  labor  of  the  mechanic  for  less  than 
its  value."  The  laws  of  Arkansas,  Indiana  and  Oeorgia,  which 
are  all  practically  the  same,  include  amon?  the  "arrangements, 
contracts,  agreements,"  etc.,  which  are  declared  illegal,  those 
"designed,  or  which  tend  to  advance,  reduce  or  control  the  price 
or  the  oost  to  the  producer  or  to  the  consumer  of  any  such  article 
or  product."  This  provision  of  the  law  may  be  found  to  be  as 
far  reaching  in  its  effect  on  the  laboring  man  as  the  provisions 
of  the  federal  anti-trust  law.  We  have  pointed  out  these  items 
in  the  anti-trust  laws  of  different  states  as  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  some  provisions  that  may  be  made  to  apply 
disastrously  to  labor  associations. 

In  some  of  the  anti-trust  laws  combinations  of  labor  are  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  their  operation,  and  in  Illinois  there  is 
this  exception  made  to  the  operation  of  the  law:  ^T^rovided,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  mining,  manufacture  or  production  of  articles  of 
?uerrh".ndi?e.  the  cost  of  which  is  mainly  made  up  of  wages,  it 


shall  not  be  unlawful  for  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  doing 
businesis  in  this  state,  to  enter  into  joint  arraugemcnUi  of  any 
sort,  the  principal  object,  or  effect,  of  which  is  to  maintain  or 
increase  wages."     But  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  the 
North  Division  of  Texas  in  1897  decided  the  Texas  anti-trust 
law  of  1889  unconstitutional,  as  class  legislation,  because,  among 
other  things,  it  excepted  from  its  provisions,  restrictions  of  com- 
petition in  ''agricultural  products  or  live  stock  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  producer  or  raiser,"  which  provision,  or  substantially  the 
5t\nie  provision,  is  also  found  in  the  laws  of  Arkansas,  Georgia  and 
Imliuna.    Tlie  decision  last  referred  to  we  believe  in  certain  par- 
ticulars to  be  somewhat  erroneous  and  we  do  not  consider  it  con- 
clusive, but  the  court  seems  to  support  that  portion  of  the  deci- 
sion mentioned   above   by   good   argument.     The   court   em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  "One  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  liberty 
is  the  right  of  contract,"  which  these  anti-tnnt  laws  seek  to 
abridge.    The  court  says,  "The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the 
ajrriculturist,  three  great  classes  of  tlie  world,  each  dependant 
upon  the  other,  each  entitled  to  the  same  protection  before,  the 
Inw.  each  justly  claims  alike,  under  the  Constitution,  the  right 
of  life,  liberty  and  property."     The  Texas  law  was  declared  to  be 
ela-«  legislation,  because  it  allowed  the  agriculturist  to  make  a 
Cf'ntnict  restricting  competition  but  did  not  allow  the  rnerch  int 
or  manufacturer  to  do  so.     If  this  is  good  law,  might  not  the 
court  by  analogous  reasoning  divide  industry  into  two  classes, 
thv laborer  and  the  cajntalist,  and  say  that  a  law  that  alhnve.l  Ihe 
kljoring  man  to  make  contracts  restricting  competition,  but  pun- 
ished the  capitalist  for  doing  the  same  is  class  legislation  and  un- 
constitutional ? 

We  have  discussed  certain  phases  of  the  law  governing  all 
agreements  and  combinations  that  seek  to  prevent  freedom  of  in- 
dividual action  in  order  to  show  in  a  general  way  the  legal  status 
of  labor  organizations,  and  also  to  prove  that  labor  and  capital 
in  this  particular  occupy  the  same  position  before  the  law.  It  is 
tnie  certain  exj)ression!5,  very  comforting  to  the  laboring  man, 
appear  in  some  of  the  decisions  emphasizing  his  privilege  to  com- 
bine against  the  oppression  of  employing  ca]>ital,  which  might 
indicate  that  the  policy  of  the  law  outside  of  statute  law  is  chang- 
ing so  as  to  allow  labor  organizations  more  rights  than  combina- 
tions of  capital  to  control  the  individual  acticms  of  their  members; 
but  such  dicta  lose  most  of  their  force  when  it  is  noticed  that  they 
"cciir  in  decisions  that  really  find  against  the  labor  organizations 
on  the  vital  issues  in  the  case,  and  appear  to  be  included  in  the  de- 
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Kxwutlvi'  CuiuiiiitKH'  onler 

We  rc;i(l  that  a  ccrlain  man  on 
.liTic-lw)  iVll  among  lliirvrs  (Clii-isi 
kli.'j)tomaniaL>).     Tlic   priol   ami   tli 
]>ro.s])crily,  ari.-tocracy,  rt-ligioii  ami 
the  otluT  sidi*.  too  lioly  ami  so  far  al)n 
wa^:  prol'am',  \iilgar  and  irreligious  lo  .< 
mid  spotless  re|)iitatioiis  by  mixing 
work,  and  who  should  iiave  "hrains  oni 
selves.     But  there  j)assed  a  stranger,  t 
saw  the  man-hrotlu'r  was  rohhed,  woun 
])oiind  up  the  wounds,  took  him  on  tl; 
inn,  and  paid  the  bills.     What  a  fool! 
ask:    What  olTiue  is  he  running  for? 
with   his  intrrrogati\(*:    *'Who   was  ne 
among  thieves?"    In  imilation  of  llie  ( 
Nazareth,  the  Carpenier's  Son,  who  w. 
thieves,  beeause  he  "went  about  doing 
K nig] Its  of  l.abor  builded  upon  the  nui 
perfeet  government,,  in  wliieli  an  injury 
all,'"  and  have  gone  out  teaching  the  rigli 
our  fathers;  and  that  a  government  of  r 
and  by  the  j)cople  should  not  ])erish  fn 
li  is  the  mdy  j)rominenl  (irganization  oi 
taught  o])posili(m  to  all  fni-ins  mI'  '-   ^ 
mf»t«'  jn»  '"*  • ''' 


an(l  in  the  dash  of  greed  against  greed,  that  they  are  losing  sight 
of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  their  eye  fails,  except  where  the 
labor  union  holds  the  light  of  ho])e.     But  the  thirty  millions  of 
farmers  have  remained  closer  to  the  foundation  principles  of  the 
republic,  and  are  the  last  to  forget  the  landmarks  of  human 
lik'rty.     They  are  the  great  producing  clement  of  society,  and, 
■  therefore,  the  chief  feeding  grounds  of  the  trusts.     When  their 
hofTs.  cotton  and  wheat  must  go  on  the  market,  "the  market  is 
off;'    When  the  com  is  all  in  the  hands  of  wealth,  the  market 
and  rates  are  "fixed,"  and  the  speculator  makes  more  than  the 
farmer  got  for  his  crop.     He  sells  his  corn  as  "rejected  corn,"  too 
Inwtobe  even  graded,  and  it  turns  u])  in  the  next  state  as  a  prime 
nuality  of  seed.     I  spent  two  days  in  a  Nebraska  county  seat 
watchine  a  battle  to  prevent  a  car  load  of  flax  being  shipped  to  a 
customer  outside  the  elevator  pool,  and  followed  for  months  the 
cnishing  out  of  an  independent  grain  buyer,  because  he  gave 
honest  weights.     Xo  cars  and  an  effort  to  assassinate  came  into 
ihe  contest,  and  he  was  helpless  in  the  courts.     Milltown,  near 
Xew  Brun^^wick,  N.  J.,  with  2,000  peo])le,  workers  in  a  rubber 
«boe  factor}' — closed  by  the  trusts,  and  the  homes  were  cmly 
worth  farm  values.     The  2,000  were  homeless,  but  the  wealth 
wa? transferred  to  the  trust.     Overton,  Col.,  had  one  of  the  finest 
oil  refineries,  until  the  Standard  harvested  it,  and  they  are  now 
tearinof  down  the  brick  buildings  and  the  thriving  young  city  is 
dei^ertef].     The  farmer  saw  a  large  com  crop  on  top  of  a  surplus, 
•iTi'i  ten  million  bushels  in  sight,  and  it  went  on  the  Chicago 
market  for  70  to  75  cents.     Ten  year«;  later  with  a  crop  failure, 
aiif]  a  foreign  demand,  and  only  a  half  mijlion  in  sight,  com  sold 
in  Chicago  for  40  to  45  cents.     When  he  asked  the  reason,  he  got 
>'''up,  flavored  with  over-production,  and  charged  it  to  religion, 
«iloon?,  the  agitators,  high  and  low  tariiT.  or  anything  that  would 
1>^  a  soothing  syrup,  so  he  could  be  worked  for  another  crop:  and 
flfter  a  few  such  games  got  a  mortgasre  on  his  farm.     Few  peo- 
ple seem  to  understand  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  fight  on  sil- 
^^r,  including  the  shut-down  of  the  western  smelters,  is  to  bear 
Hie  mines,  so  the  great  syndicate  can  buy  them  in.     The  farmer 
''Pes  the  practice  of  law  going  to  a  few  corporation  lawyers,  the 
Kacfice  of  medicine  rapidly  concentrating  to  the  company  doc- 
^^*t;  they  see  what  the  average  merchant  does  not  see,  until  too 
'••^fe,  the  department  store  to  become  the  distributer,  and  the  old 
merchant  driving  a  mule  team.     He  sees  this  meeting  to-day 
bilking  of  "palliatives'^  and  "control"  instead  of  an  open  war 
f'i\  n  giant  e\nl.     The  genius  who  influenced  the  county  board  to 
Imild  a  bridge  with  public  money  and  license  Ivim  to  (iciV\^e.W?\^ 


and  keep  up  repair?,  gfvt  the  other  triS^es  condeitme<!  by  dividing 
Ihu  pro(it,s  with  the  chief  gpirit  on  tht^  board.     But  for  the  gum 
of  Ihe  eitiT^en?^  lie  wovihl  have  hufl  n  fat  job,  and  when  he  fluddetily 
quit,  It  viihiiiKle  finaneier  had  left  ^b©  muniry^  who  might  hava 
adorned  the  ha  11^  of  Congress*  fl 

Atlnriiryd  for  these  combitiationa  eituply  ridicule  or  deny  thfl 
geneiiil  facta.  They  appeal  to  your  f^airiotisni;  tlu^  a^k  Us  tn 
wfirsihij^  llu*  (In^,  even  though  we  are  hungry,  and  they  look  at  ^m 
n,«  eraukrt,  and  our  |»roofs  as  merdy  iBolated  cases»  that  have  no* 
b<^!iriii»:  in  di!=eu:?sin^  the  question.  We,  there fore^  cal!  up  a 
siiilkdc  uitne.^j^,  divesting  it  of  aU  possible  pereoniility  and  in  gn*st 
lirevity. 

Think  of  a  bu^ine^s  man  going  to  New  Mexico  and  Tqxb^  to 
hire  fifty  men  on  thi^^  agreement:  "We  will  pay  you  $lt  a  diiy 
pay  h1!  t^xpenses  fnrju^b  transportation,  food,  guns,  dynaniit 
and  to  each  one  an  itHumnce  on  his  life.  Here  is  n  ligt  of  ft>rt 
two  rtirn,  in  Wyonun^r^  that  we  want  killed^  beeauae  they  ha,, 
takc*T]  hornet  tea  di^  nnd  planted  their  ctihin^i  where  we  w^^nt  in 
f(M'(l  our  (*;illl(\  1^'or  cjicl'  and  cxcry  one  of  tlicse  iTien  yoii  kill, 
eacli  of  yoii  -hall  liivc  sr>0.  Wo  will  iro  alonsr  and  'Icfend  you 
ill  the  conris."  'i'hcv  went,  and  the  wii'cs  were  down,  until  tlie 
sluM'iir  and  tlinn^  hiindi'iMl  deinilio-  rorTKM'cd  the  ixanii,  and  tlicn 
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trusts,  and  daintily  talk 


all  around  them,  of  classifying  and  placing  tliem  under  control; 
auJ  philosophize  on  molecules,  and  evolution  of  trade,  and  the 
benefits  we  can  derive  from  stealing  and  murder,  and  the  plunder 
of  a  people,  all  of  which  is  as  ine^ectual  as  a  penal  statute  in 
governing  a  cyclone.     The  trusts  are  all  related,  and  fully  under- 
stand that  an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all — ^see  Vanderbilt's 
holdings.    This  family  of  trusts  owns  the  nation.    It  has  control 
of  nearly  every  line  of  industry,  manufactures,  the  higher  courts, 
carrying  trade,  the  channels  of  thought,  and  pockets  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil.     It  has  made  money  the  god,  and  labor  the  slave. 
While  somebody,  on  this  floor,  favoring  one  of  these  engines  of 
modern  commerce,  may  deny  my  statements,  and  call  it  rot,  the 
proprietors  will  laugh  at  the  man  who  is  hired  to  defend  them. 
As  a  whole,  labor,  the  foundation  of  all  national  wealth  and 
greatness,  is  sinking  into  decay,  while  the  political  doctors  seem 
to  imagine  that  transferring  wheat  from  the  Armour  elevators  to 
the  Leiter  transports  is  a  process  of  producing  more  breadstuflf, 
and  that  the  collection  of  labor  products  is  a  process  of  creating 
wealth.    The  wise  men  of  the  East  assume  not  to  see  that  the 
homes  are  fast  becoming  unproductive,  and  drifting  into  syndi- 
cate farms,  like  English  estates,  to  be  operated  by  menials.     All 
our  so-called  industrials  are  in  the  trust  family,  now  registering 
at  the  New  Jersey  Ilotel,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  trust  on  patriot- 
ism.   You  notice  we  are  closing  out  our  stock  of  man's  inalien- 
able rights,  and  we  will  soon  be  prohibited  from  speaking  of  our 
inheritance — a  right  by  contract  under  the  Constitution. 

What  is  the  quality  of  American  manhood,  politics  and  mor- 
ality when  our  physicians  of  economics  must  call  a  thief  some 
softer  name,  and  when  the  home  is  going,  and  independent 
thought  on  these  lines  is  strangled  in  the  back  yard,  to  prevent 
alarm?  You  may  call  it  a  dark  picture  that  should  be  concealed. 
When  your  neighbor's  house  is  on  fire,  don't  tell  him,  for  fear  he 
calls  you  an  alarmist  or  a  pessimist.  We  do  not  yet  accept  as 
the  only  remedy  Senator  Jolm  M.  Thurston's  solution:  ^^o 
great  reform  comes  but  by  the  sword." 

The  trust  em])odies  all  the  evils  that  make  a  nation  the  pest- 
housfi  of  humanity,  and  is  raj»idly  changing  tlie  republic  to  a 
monarchy.  It  was  generated  in  greed  and  special  privileges,  de- 
fended by  falsehood,  animated  by  robbery,  sanctioned  by  decep- 
tion and  fattens  on  the  sweat  and  toil  of  honest  industry.  It  is 
fed  and  prospers  on  the  blood  of  humanity,  and  its  natural  food 
is  the  wreckage  of  decent  government.  It  was  conceived  in  a 
desire  to  defraud.  It  was  born  of  illegitimate  parentage.  Its 
existence,  in  the  broad  sense,  is  in  defiance  of  the  genius  of  the 
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rt^imlilir,  nii^l  n  hli^t  nn  the  flag  of  oui*  cotmtry.  To  shield  mi 
(li-IVml  :i  nuiTiu|iulv  is  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy  in  time 
(>r  jiulAk  iUiuy^i'v,  siiuj  to  treat  them  m  factors  of  advancing  ei?il 
iKytiuu  i»  lu  f'iii]i]MMintI  n  felony,  ''Puishing  foreign  trade''  maj 
bu  lis  ^ulfUlj  ami  iiiurderous  as  liighway  robbery.  The  so-ealle<; 
trust  or  jnonupoly  of  to-day  is  a  uiutlny  in  society^  an  &nemy  OJ 
the  ]iiitiori  siiid  a  coui^piracy  against  civilization.  The  prood  m 
cured  tu  nt?  by  tlie  trust  method  is  small,  incidental  and  only  fo] 
tlR^  benefit  of  the  legal  monster.  The  evils  are  great,  universal 
iijjtion;il,  lojifled  witb  decay,  and  fatfll  to  a  free  people.  They  an 
inadi.'  k^giil  bv  statute,  defended  by  official  dignity  and  for  thesoh 
|iurpiHr  of  sltNiliitg  the  products  of  labor — the  only  source  o 
nnLtoTiiil  ueidth  mid  greatness.  Are  we  to  offer  ^'palliatives"  an( 
decrt'o  wJiere  thu  muuster  may  feed  next,  or  dare  we  call  a  spad< 
a  jiptule?  Enrojte  iind  America  are  looking  at  the  quality  of  th 
patriotism  assembled  in  Chicago  to-day. 


A  ri^rn^^^  wiii^  tjiken  imtil  3  p^  m. 


COMMTTIM^^E  OX  T^ESOLUTIOXS. 
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Tlio  rr>]Tiinittee  on  resolution^  met  at  2  o'clock,  and  Cliairnia: 
Luce  announced  a  sul)-c'()nnnitt('C  of  five  as  follows:  Edwar 
Kcasbcy,  of  Xcw  Jci'rcy,  cliairnian;  Cecil  Smith,  of  Texas,  Attor 
m'y-(le]i('i*al  (laitluTs,  of  Maryland.  S.  IT.  (ireeley,  of  Illinois,  au' 
Jviward  liost'watc]*,  of  Xebraska.  There  was  a  long  disciis^io 
o\('i-  llie  ])rn].rirly  of  tbc  conference  ado])ting  any  resolutions 
A  lai'o-e  majority  of  (be  nu'iul>ers  exi)n^-sed  the  o])iniou  that  n 
resolulions  eould  lie  j)as^sed  by  tbe  ^^•ltbering  under  the  call  i> 
sue(l  fiy  til."  ri\i('  l-'r<]eration.  AUiert  Sbaw,  of  Xew  York,  an 
^\^  W .  Howe,  of  Eoui>iana,  were  tlie  only  members  who  s])oke  i 
opposition  to  Ibis  nr.i^umont.  11  le  call  was  read  and  discussed  i] 
b'MU-lb.  Eiually  Eouis  ]*.•>!,  of  Illinois,  moved  that  the  conimil 
tee  I'cport  to  Hie  confci'cnec  ibnt  uiclei*  tb(>  provisions  of  the  ca 
i>-u<'<j  it  would  1)(-  iiiotropor  foi-  tbo  body  to  adopt  a  res(»lution  ( 
any  kind  i<iucbinLr  on  tbe  -ul»jrct  under  cruisideration.  This  w; 
aiziTco  to.  ;in<l  Cliiiirman  Luce  was  insti'ucted  to  so  re])ort  to  coi 
fei-enee. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION,   SEPTEMBER  15. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  3 :20  o'clock  by  Vice- 
Chairman  H.  V.  Johnson,  and  David  Ross,  of  the  Illinois  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  took  the  place  of  E.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Order  of 
Bailroad  Conductors,  on  the  program. 

DAVID  ROSS. 

Secretary  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Whether  this  conference  can  accomplish  anything  beyond 
the  interchange  of  opinions,  or  whether  the  process  of  consoli- 
dating industrial  interests  can  be  interrupted,  or  whether  it  is  wise 
to  attempt  to  interfere,  are  problems  which,  for  the  present  at 
least,  will  probably  remain  to  be  solved. 

Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  opponents  of  the  new  system  of 
industrial  activity  have  acquired  a  temporary  advantage  in  the 
odium  they  have  succeeded  in  attaching  to  the  modem  definition 
of  the  term  "trust.^^  Eloquent  tongues  and  brilliant  imagina- 
tions are  enlisted  in  the  work  of  coining  new  words  in  which  to 
picture  the  frightful  calamities  which  await  us. 

Through  our  own  neglect  we  have  become  the  victims  of  vil- 
lainy, the  playthings  of  power.  Nothing  can  save  us  now  ex- 
cept an  appeal  to  our  neighbors  who  may  happen  to  be  members 
of  law-making  assemblies,  and  the  enactment  of  a  law,  accord- 
ing to  gome,  defining  the  ratio  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver;  according  to  others,  through  the  confiscation  of 
rent,  as  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  single  tax ;  still  others 
favor  the  nationalization  of  all  industry  and  the  municipal  own- 
ership and  control  of  local  monopolies. 

We  are  not  requested  by  our  reformers  to  consider  the  eco- 
nomic causes  which  make  necessary  the  reorganization  of  in- 
dusfry  upon  a  stronger  and  broader  basis.  We  are  only  asked  to 
Wieve  that  these  vast  combinations  have  been  and  are  being 
formed  for  the  fiendish  purpose  of  preying  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  people,  and,  while  robbing  them,  secure  in  the  majesty 
of  mi^ht,  can  afford  to  laucrh  at  the  law  and  the  courts. 

The  present  improved  industrial  condition  of  the  world  is 
the  result  of  centuries  of  toil,  energy,  and  enterprise.  Mechan- 
ical and  inventive  genius,  encouragerl  by  great  commercial  oppor- 
tunities, has  made  possible  duriner  the  past  few  years  such  rapid 
t      changes  in  trade  methods  as  to  fill  the  minds  of  all  mtlv  NiOTiist 
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and  some  with  fear.  Genius,  like  air,  knows  no  limitations,  and 
while  the  American  brain  has  proved  most  potent  in  the  per- 
formance of  modern  miracles,  it  is  not  entirely  alone  in  this  re- 
spect. The  federation  of  labor  and  the  combination  of  wealth 
go  hand  in  hand  and  are  found  in  their  most  complete  and  force- 
ful form  only  in  those  countries  where  the  people  are  the  most 
advanced. 

There  is  a  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends,  and  the  evident  fate 
of  the  young  republic  is  to  become  the  future  master  and  helper 
of  the  world.  Industrial  evolution  traces  its  history  from  the 
small  workshop  to  the  factory,  and  from  the  factory  to  the  great 
corporation,  and  from  the  corporation  to  the  so-called  trust  of 
the  present  day. 

Men  who  profess  to  betray  ^eat  apprehension  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  cannot  tnithfully  contend  that  these 
various  transformations  have  operated  to  abridge  any  of  their 
priviloge*;.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  steadv  and  sub- 
stantial forward  movement.  Tt  hns  'oeen  further  demonstrated 
tbat  with  each  succeeding  change  there  has  come,  not  only  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  life's  necessities,  but  also  an  increase  in 
the  wages  of  human  labor,  with  other  improved  condition^!  of 
emT)lovment.  Tt  would  seem  that  our  latest  form  of  industrial 
organization^  will  prove  no  exception  to  the  nile.  so  far  as  toil's 
compensation  is  concerned,  as  wages  in  the  skilled  and  unskilled 
occupations  have  recoutly  advanced  fully  '?'^  per  cent.  This  up- 
ward movement  in  wnges  has  not  been  entirely  confined  to  prod- 
ucts mnnufartured  by  the  tnists.  Tn  a  few  linos  of  industry 
prices  have  been  advanced  cou^siderably  bevond  the  increase  in 
wages — not  on  account  of  anv  trust  influence — but  due  to  the 
inability  of  manufacturers  to  fill  orders,  many  of  them  for  foreign 
markets.  When  productive  capacity  is  more  fully  developed 
prices  will  asrain  decline,  but,  under  the  new  system,  not  so  as 
to  seriously  impair  profits  or  affect  wages. 

Engaged  in  a  conte^^t  for  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  believ- 
ing that  present  combinations  are  the  inevitable  incidents  of 
our  industrial  situation,  there  is  no  particular  duty  T  would  im- 
pose on  our  legislative  assemblies  bevond  the  reasonable  regula- 
tions which  every  civilized  state  renuires.  As  a  state  enact- 
niont.  tho  Illinois  anti-tmst  law.  as  amended,  i«  the  best  T  have 
seen.  It  makes  lawful  an  advancp  in  pricos  only  where  it  can 
be  shown  that  such  action  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taininjr  or  increasing  wacres. 

The  s^Tupathetic  public  has  alwavs  nrofocsced  its  willincmess 
to  pay  if  assured  that  labor  gets  its  share.     Men  talk  of  destroy- 
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ing  such  combinations  by  legal  enactment,  on  the  supposition, 
presumably,  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  return  to  the 
simpler  systems  of  the  past.  Our  development  as  an  industrial 
stale  is  the  result  of  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  which  no 
legislative  power  could  anticipate  or  control.  Even  those 
charged  with  the  management  of  great  enterprises  are  seemingly 
powerless,  and  appear  to  be  urged  on  by  some  unseen  and  irre- 
sistible force,  and  yet  an  influence  which  makes  for  better  condi- 
tions. 

While  this  .question  is  distinctly  an  economic  one,  the  indi- 
cations now  are  that  it  will  be  given  political  significance.  The 
peculiar  feature  about  this  phase  of  the  case  is  the  attitude  of 
certain  party  leaders  who,  in  the  national  contest  of  1896, 
ascribed  the  horrors  of  that  period  to  low  prices.  Men  who  had 
formerly  favored  free  trade  as  a  means  of  reducing  prices  be- 
came the  most  vigorous  advocates  of  free  silver,  claiming  that  un- 
limited coinage  would  immediately  enhance  values.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  theories  the  wonder  is  that  more  people  were  not  de- 
ceived. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  noted  for  exceptional  activity 
in  all  industrial  and  commercial  lines.  Great  organizations  have 
been  formed  for  carrying  on  the  growing  business  of  the  country. 
During  this  period  the  wages  of  workinginen  liave  been  increased 
and  the  hours  of  labor  shori;ened.  The  ai)plication  of  sound 
principles  in  governmental  affairs  has  aided  in  placing  increased 
comforts  within  the  reach  of  every  wageworker  in  the  land.  In 
many  departments  of  industry  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  these  encouraging  indications — and  they  present 
the  appearance  of  permanency— we  are  asked  by  ceri^in  discon- 
ttnted  disciples  to  believe  that  the  method  of  the. new  business 
era  constitutes  tlie  greatest  danger  that  confronts  our  republic. 

This  class  of  industrial  pessimists  have  put  upon  their  fear 
and  fancy  the  duty  of  destroying  their  judgment. 

"  Imagination  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown, 
♦     *    *    *    And  givMS  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  " 

Much  of  the  public  feeling  against  so-called  trusts  is  the 
result  of  misconception.  Certain  people  have  been  educated  to 
tliink  that  the  combination  of  capital,  like  the  organization  of 
labor,  is  to  consunmiate  the  schemes  of  plunder  and  oppression. 
This  opinion  not  only  reflects  unjustly  upon  our  motives  as  civil- 
ized beings,  but  it  has  arrayed  against  it  all  the  laws  of  trade. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  combination  of  employers  to  penna- 
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nontly  fix  tho  priee  of  any  product  where  tlie  field  i^  open  to  * 
(iinipriifinn,  Tliu  uiil}^  sL^nse  in  which  a  trust  etmlJ  be  amia- 
t^iiiu'iJ  U  whi/iv,  by  tv^ison  of  greater  economj  in  productitm,  the 
prodmt  k  plat-tiJ  upon  the  market  at  a  price  to  low  that  oUiers 
woultl  havt!  110  indueutiient  to  compete.  Against  this  tomi  of 
•'jirice  lixjiig"  the  [ieu[ile  who  consmjie  would  certainly  have  no 
reason  to  com])laiiL  lo  spite  of  all  otir  prejudices^  has  this  not 
Ixeu  the  tt^ndeiu}? 

Wlieii'  the  gr^^at  milroads  organized  yean  ago  the  appxe- 
heiiT^ion  pmvaih^d  tluit  rates  would  be  advanced,  and  the 
Ciihuuity  pro  [I  hi  Is  of  tliat  day^  like  the  present,  were  painfulij 
roiiliftic  h\  (h scribing  the  fate  that  waa  to  destroy  ua,  Trans- 
Iiurtatiitii  clijir^'is  for  fR>ight  are  le&s  by  two- thirds  now  than 
tliL-y  wt^re  priivr  to  the  oi^anizatioiij  with  a  cor  res  ponding  ihhJ 
pruveinent  in  tiie  service,  ^ 

Tile  iTidi']>eu(h  at  refiners  of  petroleum  will  unit^  in  deciar- 
in^f  thv  Stnndard  Oil  Company  a  raoaopolvj  and  yet  it  eannot  \je 
dit^piited  tlurt  it  wwri  powerless  lo  maintain  prices.  The  n^ports 
slmw  that  i\u*  whokvalr?  export  price  of  m\  has  declined  from  2^ 
ecnits  |)(^r  irallon  in  ISTI,  to  less  tlinn  (>  cents  in  181)1).  The  peo- 
ple are  ,u:eltin<j;  a  l)et<er  arlieh^  Tor  nearly  one-liftli  the  former  cost; 
elianixes  in  the  process  of  I't^llninof  have  saved  the  |)eoj)le  millions 
of  dollar-,  without,  it  is  lair  to  ]>resume,  impairing  the  protits  of 
the  eonipany. 

The  oil  and  railroad  interests  of  the  eonntry  have  been  singu- 
larly free  I'roiii  labor  di-tnrl)an('es.  As  a  matter  of  recent  his- 
toid, our  m(»st  serious  eonllicts  have  l)een  witli  interests  tliat 
nrglccird  to  t'cderate.  Labor  leadi^rs  will  agree  tliat  better  terms 
()*.'  employuH'iit  can,  a<  a  rule,  be  (d>taimMl  from  large  than  from 
small  emplovors.  Why.  then,  should  we  fear  the  results  of  con- 
solidation? It  is  the  jtart  of  reason  to  encourage  a  tendency  tliat 
will  make  ]>os>ihl('  higher  waives,  lower  prict^s,  and  less  liours  of 
lahor. 

A\'orl\ingnu'n  who  will  be  expected  to  join  the  crusade  against 
so-called  trn-i^  should  have  a  care  lest  they  become  the  victims  of 
de-iguiiig  demagog'!''"  ^^  ho  would  inv(d<e  the  law  to  punish  those 
who  t';i\(tr  tile  I'e-t  I'iel  ion>  winch  labor  unions  ini])ose. 
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M.  L.  LOCKWDOD. 

President  American  Anti-Trust  League. 

M.  L.  Lockwood,  president  of  the  American  Anti-Trust 
League,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  ''Property  Rights  and  Human 
Rights/' saying: 

We  are  confronted  by  great  questions,  greater,  I  feel,  than 
have  ever  confronted  any  generation  of  men.  Slowly  and  by 
tirtuous  route  man  has  pulled  himself  up  to  the  present  stage  of 
civilization,  and  we  now  live  in  the  most  important  age  of  all  the 
centuries;  in  an  age  in  which  the  capability  of  this  man  for  self- 
government  will  be  put  to  a  new  test,  tested  in  that  crucible  of 
abssolute  unlimited  supply  of  corrupt  corporate  money  in  our  pub- 
lic life.  Absolute  unlimited  corrupt  money,  because  if  they  may 
he  allowed  to  destroy  competition  and  plunder  the  people,  the 
trusts  and  monopolies  and  railroad  combines  can  afford  to  make  it 
ahsolutely  unlimited.  From  a  money  standpoint  it  will  pay 
them. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  the  most  marvelous  development,  in  an 
age  in  which  man  has  come  nearer  to  unlocking  the  secrets  of 
nature  than  ever  before,  in  an  age  in  which  he  has  harnessed, 
hlocked  and  unloosed  the  lightning  and  has  invented  labor-saving 
machinery  so  perfect  in  its  mechanism  that  it  can  almost  think 
and  actually  talk.  Man  has  more  than  doubled  his  power  to 
produce.  He  has  invented  compressed  air  drills  that  can  strike 
five  hundred  blows  a  minute,  when  he  could  once  strike  only 
twenty-five  a  minute. 

And  yet  corporations  have  claimed  it  all.  Corporations  say, 
"This  is  ours."  "That  the  marvelous  inventive  genius  of  man 
in  the  creation  and  production  of  labor-saving  machinery  shall 
nf»t  lighten  the  burden  of  man  at  all.''  Yes,  and  when  multi- 
ph'city  of  factories  create  competition  for  man's  labor  and  com- 
IKJtition  developed  in  the  supplies  to  man  so  that  he  was  com- 
mencing to  realize  a  benefit,  then  corporations  further  combined 
created  trusts  and  monopolies,  destroyed  competition,  combined 
to  force  man  to  become  a  cog,  a  commodity,  a  serf  to  their  grind 
for  money.  And  when  with  the  help  of  the  compressed  air  drill 
and  with  steam  and  electric  power  it  had  become  possible  for 
man  to  mine  enough  of  the  precious  metals  with  which  to  pay 
hi"  honest  debts  in  the  coin  of  the  contract  and  walk  uprightly 
and  free  of  debt,  then  the  shylocks  of  the  world  in  secret  and  by 
corrupt  means  demonetized  one  of  the  precious  m^Wl^,  ^J^^x^Vj 
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doii1i!ir/T  the  vnlue  and  purchasing  power  *>f  the  other,  chaining 
man  to  tlio  rock  a  more  helt^^ees  slave  to  debt 

My  friend?,  do  you  recognize  that  under  this  systetn  of  mo* 
noi^olit'S  and  trusts  tiiat  all  of  man's  inventive  genius  and  marvel- 
ous crejition  and  jrroduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  only 
hciipi><l  or  him  a  heavier  burden,  that  a  few  by  the  organization 
of  tni4s  anil  monopolies  are  becoming  multi-millionaires,  while 
tlu*  bin  dm  upon  tiit^  baek  of  man  is  bceomin;*  boavier  aiid  h^avie^ 
for  him  to  beiir?  Do  you  recognize  that  thesie  great  captain^*  n^ 
mrino]M>ly  and  finnuee  under  thig  eyetem  to-day  are  absorbing  a" 
the  wealth  ]vrm]iired  by  the  people:  and  more,  that  they  are 
annually  absorbing  a  part  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
nation?  Po  yon  recognize  that  annually  tenant  farmers  in 
Ainerica  are  increasing  by  thousands;  that  the  |>roperty  of  this 
great  nation  is  shm'ty  but  surely  being  conoentrftted  in  a  few 
iijuuh,'— tlip  rock  u\\tm  which  old  Kome  and  Greece  and  Carthage 
were  wrin-kcd  ?     Is  there  no  way  to  call  a  halt  and  tnm  back  from 

To-diiy  wo  liave  men  with  fine-spun  theories  tellins:  of  the 
ndviini;iir<^'S  of  trust  rr)iii])in;itionp,  telling  us  that  trusts  and  nio- 
no|Milio>  can  lo])  nlT  hero  and  1(*|)  o(V  there  and  make  more  money, 
floury  evcrythiuir!  ^laii  nolliintj!  ^[y  friends,  tliey  have  gone 
money  juad.  Can  it  lie  ])ossi1)lp  thai  man, man  made  in  the  like- 
n(^>s  of  (\()(\,  lias  Ix'cdiiic  <()  clica])  that  li(»  shall  he  ^rround  under 
this  jiiu^rcrnaut  of  iii(>nn])olir's  and  tru'^is  that  a  few  may  be- 
conio  rich  in  money,  ricli  in  millions  that  have  already  hpcome  a 
cnr>e  on  their  haiuU.  a  ciirse  to  tlieir  son<  and  to  their  dauirhters. 
a  hindraiK^e  to  the  (h'velnpiiipnt  of  that  kind  of  noble  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  which  they  and  the  rejnihlic  may  justly  be 
proud? 

Mv  friend?,  we  are  oonfronter]  to-d;iv  hv  two  great  forec!, 
projterty  ri^-rlits  ami  human  riirlits.  And  now  when  property 
riirlit-  as-nme  the  new  relations  of  peri»otual  corporate  owner- 
shiri,  an  entail,  with^nt  human  lieart  or  human  eon^eience  behind 
it,  whiit  is  its  power  for  evil?  We  enloa-i7,.  JefTerson  for  his  deliv- 
ering UG  froiii  the  ciir-e  of  proniTnpiity  and  (mtnil,  and  we  find 
onrs(^lv(-.  }](-)\v  in  the  irrip  of  a  i^reater  mo]i-ter.  Encflnnd  charged 
the  old  Fa-t  iTidia  r'<nnpanv  fonr  hnn<lred  thousand  pounds,  two 
million-  of  doHnr-'.  aiMmallv.  for  the  rii-'ht  to  |>lunder  the  y)eo]ile 
of  ]ui]\i ;  and  thev  would  onlv  uive  fiftem  vear-  at  a  time,  at  tlint. 
r)Mt  thi^  ureat  r^'pnhlic  of  our^  2"!v<'-  th'-  S!;indard  Oil  r''>mpanv. 
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r\nnh'ne.  and  tlie  re-t  of  these 
little  trn^t-  the- perpetnnl  riirh.t  to  nlnndf^r  tlie  producers  and 
consumers  of  America,  and  d(K-n't  rdiarire  them  a  cent.     If  the 
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standard  Oil  trust  conld  be  secure  in  the  monopoly  they  now 
have,  they  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  government  thirty  mill- 
ions of  dollars  annually  for  the  privilege,  and  cheap  at  that. 
And  here  I  must  digress  for  a  moment. 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  last  evening  to  hear  a  gentleman 
upon  this  floor  tell  an  American  audience  that  Russia  had  put  a 
protective  tax  of  $2  a  barrel  on  oil  to  keep  American  oil  from  driv- 
ing the  Russian  oil  out  of  Russian  markets,  and  in  the  very  next 
moment  he  tells  us  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  organizing 
genius  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  people  that  Russian  oil 
would  have  flooded  the  American  markets  and  dried  up  the 
American  oil  wells  and  shut  down  American  refineries.  Now  that 
is  spreading  it  on  pretty  thick — thicker  than  I  have  been  used  to, 
and  I  have  been  used  to  a  good  deal.  The  gentleman  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  brain  and  business  capacity  of  America,  but  I  want  to  tell 
the  gentleman  and  you  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  railway  rebates 
and  discriminations  that  there  would  never  have  been  a  Standard 
Oil  trust  monopoly.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  and  to  you 
that  if  he  will  re-establish  and  maintain  equal  rates  over  the  rail- 
ways of  America  (that  in  spite  of  this  legitimate  evolution  of 
business  that  we  hear  so  much  about),  that  the  energy,  enter- 
prise, courage  and  business  capacity  of  the  American  people  will 
drive  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  with  its  extravagant  methods, 
into  a  secondary  position  in  the  oil  trade  of  America  in  less  than 
ten  years.  Oh,  but  they  say  that  that  would  be  waste,  that  that 
wouldn't  be  evolution  of  business,  that  that  would  be  competi- 
tion, but  I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  competition  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  people  and  a  bad  thing  for  monopoly. 

Yes,  we  are  confronted  by  two  great  forces,  property  right 
and  human  right,  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.     For 
the  last  two  liundred  and  fifty  years  whenever  property  rights 
have  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  man,  man  has  moved  onward. 
He  came  to  America.     Along  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  last  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  when  properi;y  rights  have  en- 
croached upon  man,  the  brave  and  the  true  went  west,  and  they 
have  gone  on  and  on  until  they  can  go  no  farther.     And  they 
have  turned  back,  and  to-day  property  rights  and  human  righte 
have  met  upon  the  highway  and  are  combatting  for  the  mastery. 
The  echoes  of  dynamite  from  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  from 
rieveland,  Ohio,  and  from  Brooklyn,  Wew  York,  admonish  us 
that  the  battle  is  on.     It  is  not  of  our  choosing,  but  the  battle 
is  on. 

My  friends,  do  you  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  situation? 
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Po  ynn  reco^izp  thnt  a  neflr  issue  is  uoon  us,  the  solution  of 
wljirh  will  take  ^e^t  men,  ^'mn  crownc^d^  who  live  above  the 
fog/'  J 1 IV 31  proin]»tetl  by  the  noblest  impubes,  no  money-worship- 
iug  men,  no  corporal ion^  railroad-eontrollod  meru  will  do;  but 
stateiiTiieii  brninlor  thnn  the  world  had  ever  known,  noble  nien» 
bnivu  ciiou^rh  to  hold  the  scales^  appreciating  the  mighty  imuea 
of  tliu  hour;  men  who  can  weigh  and  weigh  justly  human  nglits, 
human  flesh  and  human  blood,  human  heart  and  conjscienee, 
hu!7ian  !ioj>es  nnd  hnrnan  aspirations  in  the  one  seale,  and  ppip- 
ert y  riijhj s  in  the  otji^-r.  This  ie  no  work  for  pigmiea.  This  ig  a 
M-nrk  tVir  trj^int^,  filled  and  prompted  by  the  divine  spirit  of  God, 
Such  men  nnd  '^tich  men  only  can  meet  and  srdve  thig  is^ie  and 
carry  the  republic  upward  and  onward  in  its  mission  for  mankind. 

My  friend^  tliero  has  been  so  much  cold,  cnieh  coi-porate  cash 
cro|ii  into  mir  piddie  affairs  that  I  want  to  call  your  attentifin  to 
tlie  fact  fiiat  while  manhood  and  land  and  all  nnmonopolized  ■ 
Cfmimnilitief^  are  br^coming  cheaper  and  cheaper,  that  almost  all'^ 
enrponite  eajiitnl  Ims  nearly  doubled  in  value  in  the  last  three 
year^.  Whv  i-^  tliis?  It  i^  brr-fni-r  r-nrpfipitiiiu:^  have  bi^pn  givr^ii 
fi'op  rein  to  eomliine,  to  croate  monopolios.  to  oroate  froicrht 
traHie  and  ])asseii^'-(*r  a<>()('iati<)ns.  to  destroy  competition  aiid  to 
plunder  the  producer?  and  consumers  of  America.     That's  why. 

i\ry  fi-jrnd-,  a  frelL^'lit  tratlic  association,  a  trust  or  monopoly 
create  nn  wcaltli.  ^'roiudii  irallic  associati(ms  and  trusts  are 
oro'anizcd  to  take  from  otlicr  men  the  wealth  they  produce  with- 
out ij^ivincf  tlioni  anv  a(le(piaie  riM-omjiense  in  return.  Wealth  is 
not  croa tod  l.y  tru-t-.  Wcaltli  is  created  by  lal)or,  by  liard,  untir- 
ini:  a]t})lioation  of  lirain  nnd  nniscle  upon  tlie  raw  resources  of 
nature.  I'nisls  creatt'  no  \v(\alth.  Trusts  and  monopolies,  by 
the  dovtruotion  of  oonuH'tit ion,  obtain  ])Ower  to  fix  prices  to  the 
producers  and  oon-uniers  and  then  ])lunder  all  ]iroducers  and 
con su mors  of  we-iltb. 

Lot  mo  illustrate:  Every  iTiau,  woman  and  child  in  America 
that  worlc<,  wt»rl:<,  and  as  a  result  of  this  labor  a  certain  enormous 
amount  of  woaltli  i-  produced  in  on(^  year.  Don't  got  away  from 
the  \':\ci  Hint  freiirlit  traHic  a-^ociation  and  trust  combines  cre- 
ated none  o\'  it.  that  laltor  created  it  all.  Xow  then.  Let  us 
briiiir  all  t1iis  wealth  tliat  lias  Ix'en  creatcnl  in  one  year  together 
in  an  enon]u>u<  pile  Ix^forr  u^.  Xow,  tlien.  if,  under  this  system 
of  monopolies  and  trulls,  fli,-  Riandnrd  Oil  rnm]>any  can  come  in 
and  take  from  thi^  ])i]c  of  wcaltli  that  the  ])c()])1c  have  produced, 
sav.  fifty  million  doH.irs'  wrtrtli  of  it  annually:  and  if.  under  this 
systfMM  the  SuLi'ar  1'rii-t  can  come  in  and  take,  sav,  two  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  this  wcaltli  that  the  people  have  pro- 


duced  anniiaUy;  and  if,  under  this  system,  the  Big  Four  Beef 
Combine  can  come  in  and  take  twenty  millions'  worth  of  this 
wealth  that  the  people  have  produced  annually;  and  if,  under 
this  system,  the  freight  traffic  and  passenger  associations  can 
destroy  competition  and  take  from  this  pile  of  wealth  that  the 
people  have  produced  three  hundred  millions  annually  more  than 
the  law  of  competition  would  give  them;  and  if,  under  this  sys- 
tem, all  of  these  innumerable  trusts  which  now  control  nearly 
every  necessity  of  human  life  can  come  in  and  take  from  this  pile 
of  wealth  that  the  people  have  produced  all  they  can  get  under  this 
infamous  system,  there  is  practically  nothing  left  for  the  people. 
Tills  system  must  not  go  on.  It  must  stop.  It  is  ruining  our 
in.stitutions  of  government.  It  is  undermining  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  republic.  It  is  uprooting  the  tree  of  liberty  and 
tlierc  is  no  virgin  soil  in  which  to  plant  it  again.  Can  we  not 
join  in  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  equal 
ri^^hts  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none?  Cannut  we  join  in 
rescuing  our  dear  land  and  count r}'  from  tlie  curse  of  a  corporate 
oligarchy  of  wealth  upon  the  one  hand  or  the  horrors  of  a  French 
Ke volution  upon  the  other? 

Mark  you,  it  was  the  lion-hearted,  the  cream  of  the  world, 
who  faced  old  ocean's  roar  that  they  might  be  free  and  equal.  IE 
We  fail  now,  popular  government  as  our  fathers  planned  it,  is  gone 
and  gone  forever.  Mind  you,  the  brave  are  not  the  small.  They 
would  move  onward  before  they  would  stop  and  quarrel,  but 
drive  them  to  the  wall,  and  then  look  out.  My  friends,  the  brave 
are  at  the  wall  now.  The  monopolies,  the  trusts  and  the  shy- 
locks  have  put  them  there,  and  they  are  fighting  back.  But  this 
military  pmver,  this  100,000  of  a  standing  army  they  want;  my 
friends,  these  questions  cannot  be  settled  with  a  standing  army. 
This  standing  army  has  already  been  allowed  at  the  behest  of 
tliis  corporate  conspiracy  against  American  rights  to  arrest  inno- 
cent American  citizens  in  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  and  put 
them  in  a  bull  pen  without  any  warrant  of  law.  And  tliis  in  free 
America  under  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  bill  of 
riglits  and  the  Constitution  of  the  land!  My  plea  is  not  for  crimi- 
nals. My  plea  is  for  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  for  there 
is  nothing  so  sacred  between  heaven  and  earth, — aye,  there  is 
nothing  more  sacred,  even  at  the  holy  altar  of  God  than  the  right 
of  American  citizens.  And  yet  we  have  seen  these  riglits  trampled 
under  foot  by  this  military  power.  An  outrage  against  an 
American  citizen  in  Idaho  is  an  outrage  against  you.  An  outrage 
against  an  American  citizen  in  Idaho  is  an  outrage  against  every 
American  citizen  everywhere.     If  they  can .  do  this  thing  in 
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kkha  tu-tlay,  they  can  do  it  here  to-morrow.  This  pow^r  gtOWil 
iroui  that  ii]>on  which  it  feeds.  The  power  that  is  behitid  it  iai 
tile  scHii^h  grueil  of  corporate  capital.  "Onward  and  onward 
they  go,  detcrinijied,  it  seeniSj  to  driye  the  Aoieriean  peopk  to 
deatruL  tion ;  tu  give  tlieir  roofa  to  the  flames  and  their  f!ei3h  to  the 
eagles.''  J  tiee  men  before  me  who  have  been  reared  in  an  atmos* 
pliL'i-e  of  luxury  who  inok  upon  the&e  words  ais  extravag^mt.  My 
friendrij  ytm  du  nut  know  tlie  heart  beats  of  the  masses  as  I  know 
thenh     NoWj  tln^n,  wlmt  is  the  remedy? 

One  of  the  nios-t  iinporUint  remedies  19  national  ownership  of 
the  hii^^hways  of  the  people^  the  railroads.  For  railway  digcrimi- 
niUion  liEi!?  Ijucii  the  father  of  it  M.  Btit  how  can  this  great  cor- 
piirale  eon^pirney  a^^LUJist  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  be 
checkt.Hl  ^ind  driven  back?  That  is  the  question  of  th«  hour. 
My  friLOids,  there  iss  not  a  monopoly  in  America  to-day  but  has 
bten  ereyted  and  maintained  by  railway  discriniination^ome 
syjiteni  of  iuvoritisizi.  These  trusts  and  combines  do  not  have  a 
nuinupoiy  of  the  brains  and  business  capacity  of  the  country. 
Under  the  grwit  law  uf  evolution,  keener  brains  and  l^righter 
minds  aTid  men  with  more  iiitciise  capacity  for  application  to 
business  are  ])eiiip^  ])ro(lueed.  It  is  only  when  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies are  liedged  behind  some  condition  of  advantage  tliat  tliey  can 
exjK'ct  to  ]iiono))f)lizc.  No  one  knows  tliis  better  than  tlic  <^reat 
leaders  of  the  trr.<t-mon« (polios,  'i'hey  know  it  so  well  that  their 
greatest  enei-ijics  have  hcL-n  directed,  not  to  a  matter  of  the  supe- 
riority of  their  ^^oods.  but  as  to  how  th^y  can  best  manipulate  the 
men  who  control  the  highways  of  the  peoj)le  so  that  they  can  go 
over  tliese  higliways  witli  their  goods  to  the  practical  exclusion  of 
their  com[)etitors. 

The  bludLTeon  that  has  created  all  exporting  monopolies  and 
trusts  is  railway  dist'i'imination,  secret  rebates,  manipulation  of 
cars  and  a  general  eH'ort  on  the  part  of  the  railway  managers  to 
hinder,  IninnJiate  and  di.-eoni'age  all  men  wdiose  tastes  and 
inclinations  lead  thein  into  the  (diannd  of  business  occupied  by 
their  t'avorite^  and  C()-e()nsi>irators.  H'his  ])ower  is  also  an  im- 
portant factor  in  maintaining  man nfaetn ring  trusts  that  do  not 
exp(n-t.  Tlie  fear  of  railwav  diserimination.  the  fact  that  all 
moving  spirit-  in  the-e  great  in<liistrial  C(mihinations  stand  close 
to  the  men  who  eoiiti-oj  the  highways  of  the  country,  deter  men 
from  })nliing  their  nio]n_^y  into  ent<'rpri-es  against  such  desperate 
odds  as  thn^c  ere:ited  by  raiiwiiy  favoritism. 

Then  wlwit  is  the  remedy?  Take  these  railways  away  from 
these   corr)orati()ns.      Let    the   irovernnient   «>wn   and  run   them. 
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rnder  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  take  them.  Pay  for  them 
just  what  they  are  truly  worth.  Eun  them  under  a  department 
of  government  just  as  the  postoffice  is  run  now.  Then  every 
man  can  go  to  market  with  the  products  of  his  labor  just  as  cheap 
a>  any  other  man.  Then  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities 
can  be  reestablished.  But,  says  one,  how  can  the  government  pay 
the  interest  on  this  enormous  public  debt  which  the  purchase  of 
these  roads  will  create?  My  friends,  the  people,  who  are  the  gov- 
ermnent,  are  paying  it  now.  In  excessive  freight  rates  charged 
by  these  corporations  they  not  only  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonded  debt  of  these  roads,  all  dividends  on  watered  stock,  but 
they  are  paying  hundreds  of  millions  annually  for  the  benefit  of 
monopolies,  trusts  and  favored  shippers. 

One  great  advantage  of  national  ownership  is  that  the  bonded 
debt  necessary  to  purchase  all  these  roads  could  be  placed  by  the 
government  at  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  per  cent  less  inter- 
est annually  than  is  now  being  paid  by  these  corporations  on  their 
bonded  indebtedness.     And  this  great  saving  of  interest  would 
be  an  important  factor  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation 
fri  the  people.     By  government  o^-nership,  the  people  are  only 
changing  the  managers  of  their  highways.    And  the  present  man- 
agers have  shown  themselves  unworthy  to  perform  such  a  great 
public  duty.     By  government  o^\'ner5hip,  only,  can  the  equal 
rights  of  the  public  over  these  highways  be  guaranteed  to  the 
people. 

Guarantee  absolute  equality  over  the  highways  of  the  country 
B(»  that  every  butcher  can  ship  a  carload  of  cattle  just  as  cheap 
as  the  Big  Pour  Beef  Combine,  and  the  Big  Four  Beef  Combine 
cannot  hold  a  monopoly  of  the  meat  business  of  America  twenty- 
four  hours.  Guarantee  absolute  equality  over  the  highways  of 
the  country  so  that  the  independent  oil  producers  and  refiners  of 
America  can  go  to  market  just  as  clieap  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany people  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

How  can  this  reform  be  brought  about?  How?  By  creating 
a  great  political  force,  independent  of  party,  independent  of 
party  bosses,  strong  enough  to  drive  from  public  life,  from  legis- 
lative halls,  from  senatorial  chambers,  from  executive  chairs  and 
judicial  benches  the  subservient  tools  of  the  trusts  and  corpora- 
tion? and  put  in  their  places  men  whose  hearts  beat  in  sympathy 
mnth  God's  toiling  millions.  When  you  have  done  this,  the  rest 
is  easy. 

How  can  this  great  political  force  be  created?    By  all  men  of 
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all  parties  who  are  opposed  to  trusts  and  monopolies,  organizing 
in  their  respective  counties  and  townships  American  Anti-Trust 
Leagues,  an  organization  interfering  with  no  man^s  politics,  an 
organization  the  religion  of  wliich  is  to  vote  against  men  who  are 
controlled  by  trusts  and  corporations  and  to  vote  for  men  who  are 
prompted  by  impulses  for  the  public  welfare.  Let  the  old  parties 
nominate  their  candidates  and  the  men  of  the  American  Anti- 
Trust  League  will  elect  the  good  ones  and  defeat  the  bad  ones. 

Let  all  men  of  all  parties,  religions  and  creeds,  who  are  opposed 
to  trusts  and  monopolies  and  who  are  in  favor  of  the  great  basic 
principles  of  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none, 
join  in  the  defense  and  maintenance  of  these  great  -fundamental 
principles  of  the  American  republic.  This  is  no  time  for  the 
friends  of  the  princij)les  to  divide  their  forces.  Let  all  men  who 
love  their  country  bettor  tlian  they  do  their  party,  come.  Let  all 
Democrats,  all  Republicans,  all  Po])nlists,  all  Prohibitionists, 
come.  Let  all  Knights  of  Labor  men  come.  Let  all  Farmers' 
Alliance  men  come;  let  all  American  citizens  come  find  fight  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  ^eat  principles  of  equal  rights  for 
that  great  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  for  which  the 
lowly  Nazarene  sufPered  upon  the  cross,  that  He  might  inculcjite  it 
into  the  hearts  of  men.  Come  and  create  a  great  power  strong 
enough  to  drive  from  public  life  all  men,  be  they  Democrats  or  be 
they  Re])ublicans,  who  are  opposed  to  these  principles,  and  re- 
establish equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  to  the  x\merican 
citizenship.  Divided,  you  are  but  as  egg  shells  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  United  you  are  omnipotent.  These  questions  are 
above  party.     They  are  as  broad  as  our  common  country. 

The  weapon  is  in  your  hands.  The  greatest  weapon  in  all 
the  annals  of  time.  It  is  greater  than  gatling  guns,  greater  than 
dynamite — aye,  the  thirteen-inch  guns  may  thunder  from  all 
the  battlements  and  they  are  but  puny  compared  with  your 
weapon,  the  ballot.  Use  it,  and  see  that  it  is  honestly  counted. 
He  who  would  use  dynamite  and  vote  wrong  will  be  damned 
through  all  eternity. 

This  precious  weapon,  it  costs  oceans  of  blood  to  wring  it  from 
the  kings  and  emperors  and  the  aristocrats  of  the  old  world.  Use 
this  weapon  earnestly  and  prayerfully — this  weapon  before  which 
legislators,  congressmen,  senators,  presidents  and  judges  are  but 
as  chaff  in  the  whirlwind. 

Organize  the  American  Anti-Trust  League.  Stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  all  the  sons  of  toil.  "Rescue  our  land  and  gov- 
ernment from  the  curse  of  a  corporate  oligarchy  of  wealth. 
Jtoscue  jDopular  government  from  the  grave  opening  to  receive 
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it.   Carry  the  republic  onward  and  upward  in  its  mission  of  giv- 
iDg  to  man  an  equal  show  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Do  this  and  you  will  be  bleat  of  all  generations  of  men. 

A  photographer  was  given  possession  of  the  stage  and  took  a 
flash-light  picture  of  the  assemblage. 


EDWARD  QUINTON  KEASBEY. 

Member  New  Jersey  Bar. 

Edward  Keasbey,  of  New  Jersey,  spoke  on  *^ew  Jersey  and 
Trusts/'  saying : 

New  Jersey  has  been  called  the  mother  of  trusts.  I  have  not 
eoiue  here  to  maintain  or  defend  them,  for  although  many  of 
them  are  only  a  few  months  old,  they  are  all  big  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  1  have  come  to  hear  what  is  said  about  them 
outside  of  their  home,  and  to  carry  back  to  people  of  my  own 
state  any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  offer  for  their  regulation 
and  disci[)line.  At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  her  behalf,  and  to  state  as  clearly  as  possible  the  principles 
upon  which  she  is  acting  in  dealing  with  the  corporations  for 
whose  existence  and  conduct  she  is  in  a  measure  responsible. 

It  is  true  that  many  large  corporations  have  been  formed 
•during  the  last  few  years  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  that 
these  are  called  the  trusts.  The  names  of  many  of  them  are  well 
tnown.  In  name  and  in  form  they  are  merely  ordinary  corpora- 
tions organized  under  an  old  statute  in  New  Jersey  that  makes 
provision  for  the  formation  of  manufacturing  com]}ame8,  but 
their  eapital  stock  is  very  large  and  their  names  will  be  recog- 
nized as  those  of  some  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  trusts.  There 
j^^  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,000; 
the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $75,- 
WjOOO;  the  American  Woolen  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
'^65,000,000;  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  with  a  capital 
<^^  $?o,000,000 ;  the  Distilling  Company  of  America,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $125,000,000;  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$-00,000,000,  and  many  others.  The  whole  number  of  corpora- 
^^^ns  organized  between  the  first  of  January  and  the  first  of  August 
^f  the  present  year  is  1,636,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  capital 
stock  is  more  than  two  tliousand  million  dollars. 

New  Jersey,  indeed,  is  not  the  only  state  in  which  large  cor- 
porations are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  business 


tlirovi^^liuiit  the  whole  country.     West  Virginia  and  KfintnckyJ 
havo  iar  a  iurjg  tijuci  atfurded  esjjecial  t'acilititi*  fur  Uie  formiittoul 
oi"  roiiipatiies  iLiLunding  to  exerciae  th^r  power;*  in  other  gtales^J 
and   iJelaware  hat*  lately  offered  peculiar  inducemente  for  tht' 
creatuju  of  tiucJi  coui panics*    In  fact  tliere  is  hardly  any  static  in 
which  corpora tious  cannot  be  formed  with  capital  enough  and 
powers  en^iu^^Ji  to  become  formidable  rivals  of  tha  greatest  of  the 
eonipanies  tliat  have  been  organized  in  New  Jersey,  and  yet  it 
cannot  but  he  intereating  in  a  conierence  of  thia  kind  to  inquire 
what  it  is  in  the  laws  or  policy  of  New  Jersey  that  leads  men  to 
turn  to  that  state  for  the  organisation  and  protection  of  the  cap- 
ital invGBted  in  such  great  enterprisea. 

Combinations  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
market  are  no  longer  made  in  the  form  of  trusts.  They  are  no 
longer  made  by  mcun^  of  agreements  to  refrain  from  competition^ 
and  by  phieing  tlie  stock  of  rival  companies  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees, Wljcn  felm  coiirLs  declared  that  such  agreements  and  con- 
spirsieies  wcro  invalid  and  the  legislatures  of  many  states  declared 
eomhinatioJii-  in  tlin  lomi  of  trusts  or  otherwise  to  prevent  com- 
pel it  ion  to  he  nnhiwt'ul  ibo  ag^rtt/tnonH  were  annulled  :ind  the 
combination^  were  dissolved,  and  men  who  desired  to  unite  their 
interests  under  one  eoiitrol  t'oruied  corporations  and  transferred 
to  them  tlie  stoek  or  proj)erty  and  business  of  existing  companies. 
It  is  tliese  corporations  that  we  liave  to  deal  with  and  not  with 
agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  or  cons])iracies  to  prevent  com- 
petition and  mtiintain  ])i-ices. 

The  results  inteiuled  and  accomplished  by  the  corporations 
may  be  the  same  ;is  those  intcuided  by  the  trusts,  but  the  difTerence 
is  vital  in  it-  Ici^mI  elTect. 

The  cor)M>i-ati(ins  are  in  ff)rm  like  other  corporations  and  they 
exercise  the  I'i.LilUs  of  pr(»perty  which  are  common  to  all  corpora- 
tions, and  indeed  (:o  all  individuals.  They  difler  from  other 
corpnratidus  onlv  iii  that  tlu'V  are  lar^rer  and  more  powerful,  in 
tliat  they  have  more  i-ajutal,  and  have  acipiired  the  control  of 
many  se|»arate  enterprises  under  a  single  nuimigement,  and  as  a 
conseipience  they  do  in  etTect  jU'event  conqietition  among  the  sev- 
eral enterprise-  umler  their  control,  and  tend  to  monopolize,  so  far 
as  is  po-sihle,  tlie  trade  of  iluxc  enterprises.  It  is  in  these  points 
of  difr<'renee  that  they  reseni])le  the  combinations  made  in  the 
form  of  trusts,  and  it  is  in  these  points  of  difference  that  they 
are  reL^■^rded  as  dan.LTi'rous,  hnl  in  discus-in_2:  the  dangers  and  the 
remedies  it  i^  inip.ii-r;int  to  bear  in  mind,  first,  that  it  is  not  tnists 
or  ai^Tcenient-;  in  restraint  (d'  ti-;id(^  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  but 
large  corjiorations,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  not  corj^orations  as  such 
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chat  have  aroused  tliis  anxiety,  bnt  only  the  fact  that  the  form 
of  organization  has  been  used  to  avoid  the  effects  of  excessive  com- 
petition and  to  control  so  many  individual  enterprises  as  to  create 
a  single  ownership  and  create  what  is  called  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  which  they  were  engaged.  It  is  the  attempt  to  prevent 
competition  and  create  a  monopoly  that  has  alarmed  the  people 
and  provoked  antagonism.  It  is  for  these  that  remedies  are  de- 
manded. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  facts  that  I  wish  to  inquire  why  it  is  that 
so  many  large  companies  commonly  called   tnists  have  been 
formed  under  Xcw  Jersey's  laws,  and  to  confsider  whether  she 
ovTPs  it  to  her  own  people,  or  to  the  country  at  large  to  make 
rhanges  in  those  laws.    There  has  been  no  legislation  in  New 
Jersey  against  trusts  as  such.    No  statute  has  been  passed  de- 
claring combination  and  agreements  by  way  of  trusts  or  otherwise 
in  restraint  of  trade  to  be  unlawful.    When  combinations  of  in- 
dnstrial  enterprises  became  so  large  as  to  be  formidable,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  worris  which  would 
apply  to  the  reallv  formidable  combinations  of  capital  without 
affecting  the  freedom  of  contract  between  individuals  and  mak- 
ing illegal  a  great  number  of  perfectly  harmless  arrangements 
^ifh  respect  to  the  conduct  of  their  trade.     It  seemed  be-^t  to  leave 
iUo  the  courts  to  declare  invalid  contracts  which  were  found  to  be 
really  against  public  policy  rather  than  to  pass  laws  in  general 
terms  which  might  hamper  the  liberty  of  individuals  and  restrict 
the  natural  tendency  of  organized  society  toward  combination  of 
effort.     Tliis  tendency  among  the  worldngrnen  had  been  recog- 
nized and  encouraged  by  the  repeal  of  the  laws  making  it  criminal 
for  them  to  combine  to  obtain  higher  wages  and  this  was  followed 
p^me  year?  after  by  removing  from  the  conspiracy  act  all  refer- 
ence to  act«!  injurious  to  trade  or  commerce.    The  question  what 
fict«  are  injurious  to  tride  or  commerce  wa«j  considered  too  dif- 
fifiilt  a  question  of  political'eeonomv  to  be  left  to  a  jury  in  a  trial 
for  conspiracy. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noted  in  the  inquirv  into  the  policv  of  New 
J.ersey  with  regard  to  corporations  i«?  that  there  is  nothing  of 
nuich  consequence  that  is  new  in  her  existing  laws.  The  large 
companies  lately  incorporated  were  organized  under  a  general  law 
whinh,  in  it«  substantial  features,  has  boen  in  force  ever  since 
lS4f>,  and  which  ha«  been  unchmged  in  anv  very  important  par- 
ticulars during  the  last  twenty-five  vears.  From  a  verv  early  time 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  New  Jersev  to  encourage  the  combina- 
tion of  capital  for  the  promotion  of  industries,  and  charters  were 
freely  granted  for  that  purpose.    There  is  one  that  is  still  in  fore© 


thnt  was  drnwrt,  or  nf  least  ro vised,  by  Alexander  H^imilton,  for 
tlie  formation  irf  a  society  for  the  establishment  of  useful  mana-j 
fadiuT^,  ivith  a  ea]>itQl  of  one  million  dolkrs  and  with  power  to^ 
lioltl  |iro]HM'ly  lo  the  amonnt  of  four  millions,  and  with  aatlu>rit.y 
to  crejjti'  II  rity  £r'>viTn merit  which  was  to  take  the  name  of  the 
<^n'rat  Srw  Jor'^ry  Iriwver  who  took  ^mi-t  in  the  formation  rrf  th? 
CuiistitnliiMj  of  th*i'  United  States  and  which  became  the  preat 
lujunifiifiurint:  city  of  Paterson.  Special  charters,  however*  cm*« 
ati^il  -iiiucisil  privilej^es^  tind  n  general  act,  as  T  have  said,  was  pa^ised™ 
ill  184fi,  wnd  thf*  ]iowcr  to  grant  special  charters  was  abolished  in 
l^l^K  ;iu(l  in  tli:it  year  a  revision  of  all  the  general  nuts  concern- 
in^^  corpiirntions  wa^  made  and  penni^sion  was  f^\en  to  any  per- 
siin^  to  form  rorpurfitions  for  any  lawful  business  or  piirp'ii?e 
wliat soever.  The  |>rr} visions?  of  that  act  were  siibjjtantially  the 
<i\nw  irf^  tlitise  of  tlic  earlier  statntes,  and  these  provisions  havij 
rcinnin^'^1  Mih^tantially  nn changed  nntil  the  present  day.  The 
acl  wnii  (IrRvvn  wirli  the  purfm«e  of  carrying!  out  the  settled  policy 
of  the  -tote  to  er)cotirn^e  tlie  asr^re^ation  of  capital  for  proriK>tin^ 
innTiufarinre!^  aTitl  /If'VrliMjinLr  thr  n^^onn^i*?;  of  tlu^  Ptate,  H  \\\\^ 
rc(Mri:-niz(Ml  tli;it  Hie  cjTort-  :m<l  the  iikmii^  of  in(liviflllal^^  wore  in- 
;i(l('<]U;)tr  to  l;iri:"(^  un<l('r1  ;ik ini:'^.  and  tliat  |)ro\'ision  inu-t  he  made 
I'lir  ('()7iil>iii!iiir  t1ie  re-<Mirces  of  iiianv  Avillirait  ri^k  of  iTidividunl 
]ia1>ility.  and  cortioraiioiis  were  repirded  as  a  mean?  (»f  aeeoni- 
plisliin.u-  tlii-  rc-nll. 

11u'  eaidicr  art-  eojitaiTied  a  ])rovisi()n  for  filincr  statement? 
evei-y  vcai"  (»i'  llie  conditii'n  of  llie  eonipanie?.  and  tlu'ir  asset? 
and  lial)i1itir^.  l)nf  fh']<  \va<  omitted  from  tlie  aet  of  1S75.  It  was 
considrriMl  i1i;it  ilie  jinhlieation  of  sucli  a  -iatement  nn'.irht,  nnder 
many  eii-cmn-tanef^,  l^c  di-a-tron^  to  tlie  hu-^incs^  and  tliat  sneli 
a  re(iuii'<Mi!('iit  \vo'jld  n<'1  he  tolerated  with  ro-neet  to  ilic  Innines^ 
of  i]idividnals.  Pros  i-ion  wa^.  tluM-efore.  made  that  stockholders 
slionM  lia\-o  aecc><  at  all  rca.^onahlc  times  to  the  hooks  of  the 
eoiiipany,  and  tliev  wei'e  i:i\en  power  to  make  sneli  reirnlations 
as  tlx'V  -a\\'  111  f"!'  tlie  eon.lnct  of  the  liii-i!ie^-.  hut  no  ohlisration 
was  laid  u])on  Ihe  eom]ianv  to  make  ki^own  to  the  pnhlic  or  its 
i"i\'als  the  i)re<-i-e  eonditicn  of  it\^  affair-.  Tn  this  respect  the 
]M»liev  of  \ew  Jersey  dilf"i-s  fi'oin  that  i^f  many  other  states,  and 
in  this  eonferenee  pnhh'eitv  i>^  sii'_:"ii('st<'d  as  a  safeguard  airainst 
llie  damper-  >A'  ihe  larLfe  <'i,i-|>orali<>]i>  ealle(l  trn<ts.  Witliont  ar- 
irtiment  now,  1  wi-h  oidv  to  <Mn|)ha-ize  that  tln^  ])oliev  of  X^w 
.le-r^ev  wa-  ado]»l<Ml  nrai'lv  Iwent  v-fi\e  \-ears  ai'o  \\ith  a  view  to  the 
,ii"o\-('i'nn!(  nl  eirrxin-j' on  hn-iiie— .  wijldn  her  own  hor<ler?.  Tt  is  a 
pMi'f  of  ]\rv  poh<-\  of  treating-  corporal  inn-  a<  associations,  of  iiidi- 
vidnals  for  hn-iiioss  eiiici-pri^e^  and  dealin.i,^  with  tlrnm  as  it  deal? 


with  individuals  and  partners  in  the  conduct  of  their  aflfairs;  seek- 
ing rather  the  protection  of  stockholders  and  creditors  and  the 
security  of  the  money  invested  than  tlie  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  interest  of  the  general  public.  If  now,  under  changed 
conditions,  when  her  corporations  have  become  so  large  as  to  af- 
fect the  industries  of  the  whole  country,  it  shall  seem  best  to 
make  special  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
public,  New  Jersey  will  be  glad  to  join  with  other  stiites  in  such 
provisions  as  shall  be  found  best  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

New  Jersey  from  the  earliest  times  has  adopted  the  policy 
of  promoting  rather  than  hindering  the  aggregation  of  caj^ital 
for  business  ])ur})osc8  and  from  the  beginning  corporations  have 
been  regarded  not  as  hostile  to  the  public  interests,  but  as  a  means 
of  combining  the  efforts  and  resources  of  individuals  to  accom- 
plish large  undertakings. 

It  was  the  same  under  the  act  of  1846  as  it  is  to-day.  No 
public  notice  of  the  intention  to  form  a  corporation  need  be 
given.  No  petition  need  be  presented  to  the  governor  nor  to  any 
otfieial  for  leave  to  incorporate,  nor  was  it  made  necessary,  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  to  obtain  letters  patent  from  the  gov- 
ernor. No  limit  was  placed  upon  the  amount  of  the  capital  stocky 
It  was  not  until  1883  that  any  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  fran- 
chise or  privilege  of  incorporating,  and  then  the  tax  was  a  mod- 
erate one,  imposed  not  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  corpo- 
rations, but  rather  to  compel  them  to  contribute  to  the  payment 
^f  the  expenses  of  the  government.  It  was  in  1884  that  an  an- 
nual tax  was  first  laid  upon  the  franchise  of  corporations  of  cer- 
tain classes  and  both  of  these  acts  have  remained  substantially 
unchanged.  Tlie  amount  of  the  tax  was  fixed  with  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  ^itnie  and  the  conditions  of  corporations  organized 
for  business  within  her  own  borders,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  had 
no  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  so-called  trusts,  which  did 
not  begin  until  many  years  afterwards. 

It  was  assumed  in  the  earlier  statutes  that  the  business  of  the 
•company  would  be  carried  on  within  the  state,  but  there  was  no 
r*?'iUirenient  that  any  of  the  directors  except  the  president  should 
r<^>i<le  there,  and  as  early  as  18G5,  it  was  exj)ressly  declared  by 
statute  that  any  company  might  on  certain  conditions  carry  on 
a  part  of  its  business,  and  have  olTices  and  hold  property  outride 
'^f  the  state,  and  it  was  in  1875,  when  special  privileges  of  every 
h'nd  were  abolished,  that  the  act  was  passed  that  made  it  easy  for 
i>er.'Jons  residing  beycmd  the  borders  of  the  state  to  associate  them- 
J^elvos  for  business  purposes  as  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey.  This  act  declared  that,  if  the  by-laws  should  so  pro- 
as? 


vide,  the  directors  of  any  company  might  have  an  office  and  keep 
the  booka  (except  the  stock  and  Iransier  books)  outside  of  the 
state,  on  condition,  however,  that  they  should  always  maintain  a 
principal  olHce  within  the  state  and  have  an  agent  in  charge  there- 
of, and  the  chancellor  and  tlie  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
empowered,  upon  good  cause  shown,  to  make  a  summary  order  for 
bringing  all  the  books  within  the  state  upon  pain  of  contempt 
and  i'ori'eiture  of  the  charter. 

There  is  one  provision  of  the  present  statute  of  New  Jersey 
which  is  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  combination  of  many 
companies  in  one  and  the  existence  of  the  so-called  trusts  under 
her  laws.  This  is  the  act  which  declared  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  to  purchase,  hold  and  sell  the  stock  or  bonds  of  any  other 
corporation  in  the  same  manner  as  an  individual  may  do. 

This  act,  moreover,  was  not  passed  until  1893,  a  year  after  a 
similar  act  was  passed  in  New-  York,  and  some  of  the  largest  of  the 
trusts  came  to  Xew  Jersey  from  New  York  before  1892,  on  the 
advice  of  counsel  that  corporations  in  Now  Jersey  under  their 
general  power  to  hold  such  property  as  was  pr()])er  for  tlie  purposes 
of  tlieir  business,  might  purcliase  and  hold  the  stock  of  other 
corporations  ongagt-d  in  a  siiuilar  business. 

Another  important  feature  in  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in  view 
of  the  present  tendency  to  the  undue  inilation  of  capital  is  the 
faet  that  stock  may  ])e  issued  for  projjerty  purchased  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  fraud  in  tlie  actual  transaction  the  judgment  of 
the  directors  is  aeee]>ted  as  C()nelusive.  Tlie  issue  of  stock  for 
jiroj^erty  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  1875,  w^hich  required  that 
the  ]>roperty  should  be  taken  at  a  fair  and  bujia  fide  valuation,  and 
it  was  the  courts  that  establishe<l  the  rule  that  in  deciding  whether 
the  stock  was  fully  i)aid  or  not,  the  question  is  whether  the  trans- 
action was  an  honest  one  or  not,  judged  upon  the  facts  as  they 
ap[)eared  to  tho  directors  at  the  time  the  purchase  was  made  and 
not  in  the  light  of  subsecpient  experience.  The  courts  will  have 
still  the  ])ower  to  declare  that  a  gross  overvaluation  of  property 
is  not  hniia  fide  and  to  s(*t  aside  the  purchase  for  fraud. 

Other  features  of  the  corporation  law^s  of  New  Jersey  are  in 
the  main  not  unlike  those  of  the  otiier  states. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  in  actual  policy  between  New 
Jersey  and  a  majority  of  the  states  relate  to  the  supervision  of 
the  business  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  the  modes  and  ex- 
tent of  taxation.  On  both  of  these  point-  the  policy  of  New  Jersey 
was  established  many  years  ago,  and  it  was  not  until  the  opposite 
policy  in  other  states  had  been  carried  so  far  as  to  become  opprea- 


are  that  persons  began  to  seek  the  benefit  of  organization  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  policy  of  New  Jersey  is  that 
it  is  a  policy  of  encouraging  rather  than  discouraging  the  aggre- 
gation of  capital.  It  regarcls  the  corporation  as  a  means  of  bring- 
iniitbe  sjivings  of  many  into  ellicient  use  as  capital  for  the  dovol- 
opiiient  of  resources  and  the  promotion  of  industry.  It  treats  the 
corporation  a?  an  «i€sociation  for  the  purposes  of  husinc^ss,  d«?als 
with  it  as  it  deals  with  individuals  and  partnerships  in  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs  and  holds  that  the  largest  possible  freedom  of  the 
individual  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  community.  It  is  this 
.=ettlpd  policy  of  the  state,  and  not  any  recent  legislation  intended 
for  the  purpose,  that  has  caused  the  formation  of  so  many  corpo- 
rations in  New  Jersey. 

Another  important  fact  in  determining  the  choice  of  the 
domicile  of  a  corporation  is  the  permanence  or  stability  of  the 
lf-d'=lative  and  judicial  policy  of  the  state.  Few  changes  have 
hpcn  made  in  the  statutes  of  New  Jer.-ey  during  a  long  period  and 
tlipse  wore  made  along  the  linos  of  development  Jilready  laid  down. 
The  decision?  of  the  courts  also  have  been  c<m«isfent  and  uniform. 

1  may  add  that,  perhaps,  the  convenient  situation  of  New  Jer- 
?«\v  between  two  great  cities  may  be  the  real  reason  why  many  cr»r- 
p<irition$  come  to  her  instead  of  to  other  states  having  a  similar 
poliry. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  corrmrations  called  tni«ts  are 
n^ondy  associations  of  individuals  in  joint  ntock  companieH  pur- 
(•h:i«ingand  owning  property  and  carrying  on  bu'^ineaj  under  the 
ordin^rv  powers  that  have  been  freely  granted  to  all  who  eho-e  to 
f'Hranize  as  corporations  and  under  laws  that  have  been  in  force 
f'TTfiany  years. 

In  any  practical  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  nature  and 
''ffoct  of  these  combinations  and  of  the  remedies  to  >k»  applied  it  i^ 
n^?cea«irT  to  consider  the  laws  under  wbieb  the  lar^'e  eor|>ora^ 
tir.n^  are  formed  and  to  ask  what  chancres,  if  anv,  ah'Mjld  be  mfjde 
111  thf^  laws  that  govern  them.  In  view  of  Oe  fael  that  so  mnny 
"'them  have  been  or^ranized  in  New  Jor-ov,  it  in  n;jlural  that 
X^vr  Jersey  sbonld  be  asked  how  ^^e  r-an  jMrtify  the  faet  thnt 
HIP  nr-nnits  and  even  eneour'^;?e=  t:.e  for'^rr^ti^n  of  eon'i'»r;it!on8i 
^'h']o]]  ay»par«'ntlv  aeeomi-lii-h  rJ^e  sfji^f?  re=':'t  rjs  the  forbidden 
rniits? 

Tlje  fi\of  ic  t>»fif  New  Jersey  h^s  T?^«*  ^•t^-r^jTit'd  to  inve  an  an- 
^^T  in  tl'"s  nTie«t:on.  Sbe  bfti  s'-r.''v  a^'Vrd  Tjrder  the  weP  /?«. 
tiMi^hiid  r'^^Her  of  enroiirns':*'^  •he  j:::::Teff«tion  of  capital  for 
b'iiincss  purposes,  and  has  fo-.ind  henelf  euddenly  confronted 
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with  a  new  condition  arising  out  of  an  unexpected  development 
in  the  world  of  trade  and  industry. 

The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  nothing  really  new  in  the  situ- 
tion,  except  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  corporations,  the  large 
amount  of  property  controlled  and  the  vast  extent  of  their  enter- 
prises. Their  appeanince  is  alarming,  hut  after  all  the  size  is 
only  the  result  of  unduly  rapid  growth,  and  it  is  not  easy  at  once 
to  devise  means  to  check  over-growth  without  risk  of  destroying 
the  life.  Combination  of  capital  has  become  a  necessary  part  of 
the  social  organization,  and  it  is  hard  to  stop  it  at  any  particular 
point  in  its  development. 

It  is  true  that  every  state  may  limit  the  sphere  of  the  action  of 
its  corporations.  It  may  decline  to  give  them  power  to  hold  prop- 
erty or  carry  on  business  outside  of  its  own  borders,  it  may  confine 
the  privileges  of  incorporation  to  its  own  citizens,  it  may  com- 
pel their  directors  to  hold  tlieir  meetings  and  transact  their  busi- 
ness within  the  state,  it  may  even  limit  the  amount  of  property 
which  they  shall  acquire,  but  unless  it  is  willing  to  adopt  this 
policy  of  clor?e  restrioiion,  it  cannot  control  the  extent  of  the 
busiiness  that  they  shall  carry  on,  or  the  number  of  rival  manu- 
factories that  thry  shall  absorb. 

New  Jersey  might  insist  on  the  close  supervision  of  corporate 
business,  require  the  filing  of  detailed  reports  of  debts,  assets  and 
earnings.  She  might  levy  taxes  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  the 
company  to  the  extortion  of  officials,  or  to  make  its  business  un- 
certain and  the  burdens  oppressive,  but  these  are  questions  of 
local  policy  which  concern  her  dealings  with  all  her  corporations 
and  they  are  not  to  be  settled  with  a  view  only  to  the  effect  of  her 
policy  ui)on  the  acquisition  of  property  and  the  control  of  business 
in  otiier  states. 

On  thi?^  point  T  may  say,  moreover,  that  the  state  tax  is  not 
unusually  low,  and  that  under  her  laws  as  they  now  stand,  im- 
posing a  moderate  and  certain  tax  on  the  capital  stock  issued, 
few  companies  survive  which  are  not  engaged  in  actual  and  profit- 
able business,  and  many  apparentlv  large  companies  formed 
merely  for  the  ]nirposes  of  the  promoters,  are  wound  up  every  year 
and  their  franchises  declared  at  an  end. 

With  resj^ect  to  the  publication  of  reports  of  debts  and  earn- 
ings, she  may  well  take  the  ground  that  the  requirements  of  the 
stock  exchange  are  more  eRlcient  than  statutes  in  securing  to  the 
])ublic  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  such  corpo- 
rations as  are  of  public  concern,  but  if  it  be  found  that  there  are 
companies  that  in  fact  have  become  so  large  as  to  control  any  large 
branch  of  industry  throughout  the  country  and  whose  stock  is 
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borchascd  for  investment  by  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who 
nave  not  ready  access  to  the  books  of  the  company,  so  that  the 
condition  of  the  company  is  in  fact  a  matter  of  j)ublic  concern, 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  stiite  itself  to  require  that  the  condition 
of  its  affairs  and  the  methods  of  its  management  should  be  made 
known  to  the  public  not  merely  in  reports  made  to  the  annual 
meeting,  but  also  in  detailed  statements  filed  in  the  otlice  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  printed  in  some  public  journal. 

One  of  the  most  important  ])rovisions  of  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  its  relation  to  the  formation  of  large  combinations  is  that 
which  permits  the  purchase  of  stock  of  other  corporations.  It 
was  under  this  that  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  and  other  trusts  were 
reorganized  as  corporations  in  New  Jersey,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
the  same  provision  was  adopted  in  New  York  as  early  as  1892  and 
has  since  b<jen  adopted  in  many  other  states,  and  this  privilege  is 
not  necessary  to  the  combination  of  several  companies  into  one. 

One  of  the  inducements  to  the  promotion  of  large  corporations 
ami  the  combination  of  industrial  pro]>erties  is  the  inflation  of 
stock,  and  tlie  creation  of  fictitious  stock  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
evils  of  the  whole  movement.  This  can  be  discouraged,  though 
not  wholly  prevented,  by  the  requirement  that  nothing  but  money 
■'hall  be  taken  in  payment  of  C4ij)ital  stock.  The  laws  of  New  Jer- 
-ey  provide  that  stock  may  be  issued  for  ]>roperty  purchased,  and 
the  property  must  be  put  in  at  a  fair  and  h<ma  fide  valuation,  and 
in  such  a  case  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  y)revent  undue  inflation  of 
the  stock,  but  the  true  remedy  is  not  in  forbidding  the  issue  of 
stock  for  property  purchased,  nor  even  in  limiting  it  strictly  to  the 
value  of  the  property.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
earning  power  of  the  property  and  business  under  the  ccmtrol  of 
the  new  corporation  and  some  inducement  of  a  speculative  na- 
ture nni.>t  he  given  to  tempt  capital  into  new  and  doubtful  enter- 
prij^es.  It  is  stockholders  and  creditors  that  are  chiefly  interested 
in  knowing  what  the  property  for  which  the  stock  is  given  is 
really  worth,  and  they  have  full  protection  if  they  can  ascertain 
^hat  that  y)roperty  really  was.  The  Kngl  ish  ])lan  is  to  punish  pro- 
nlftte^^J  severely  for  issuing  a  false  pros])ectus,  and  to  require  the 
oontniot  for  the  purchase  of  the  pro])erty  to  be  wTitten  in  det.'iil 
and  ^ive  to  anybody  the  right  to  obtain  a  printed  copy  of  it  for 
i?ixpence. 

Holfling  promoters  strictly  to  ac(*(innt  would  go  far  iownrd 
Pf^venting  fraudulent  y>rospectuses  and  if  every  creditor  or  pur- 
chaser nf  stock  could  demand  and  have  a  full  statement  of  the 
"•^^is  of  the  issue  of  the  stock,  he  wonld  have  no  just  cause  to  com- 
plain if  he  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  facts.   If  these  should  not 
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be  siillicienf:,  there  temaim  the  MassacJiusetta  plan  of  reqtiiritlj 
Llic  cuiiimci  lur  tlic  ii?aU(j  uf  the  Btoek  to  im  bubmittetl  to  a  jmbii 
oiriUL^r  iVsr  hiii  appro val,  but  Llsere  are  dangers  in  thie  titid  it  t^  uq 
in  kL'e]>iijg  witli  the  New  Jersey  demucratic  idea  of  freedom  ttQU 

0  t  h  L"  i  a  I  i  1 U  u  r  V  e  li  I  i  tm  i  n  b  uai  n  fsm  all  airs.  W  h  en  tlie  issue  ol  stoc] 
iii  ha^ijid  upon  public  franchises,  m  in  tlio  ease  of  companiea  ^isiiij 
thu  jdiljJic  ^troL't!^,  rjtriiigent  proviauma  ishonid  be  made  agam^ 
lufiaLjon  ul:  the  :5toek,  and  this  has  been  Lttempted  in  the  stiituie 

01  Ktjw  Jersey  relating  to  street  railways^  but  the  provigionB  ha? 
been  uvadcd  by  taking  advantage  of  certain  statutes  providini 
for  eomhiniLtion  of  existing  companies  and  the  fixing  of  tli 
amount  of  tlit  ^tock  of  the  new  company  without  reference  to  tit 
aetudl  iitock  of  the  old  onea.  These  acts  1  think  ought  to  be  re 
pealed. 

\Viuitever  the  rcraedici  may  bo  for  the  undue  growth  and  in 
creasing  power  of  corporations  they  must  be  directed  to  the  pre 
cise  evils  winch  ft  is  sought  to  remove  and  not  to  the  genera 
t^rineij^h'  of  euniimiatiou  of  capital  in  Joint  stock  companies  W 
must  be  uHivlul  tliat  in  removing  the  evils  we  do  nrit  rlestroy  wha 
is  good.  We  Ciuinnt  attack  in  t'lis  t>tage  of  the  world*s  history  tli 
pniici|)Je  of  com bi nation  or  corporation. 

Wc  cannot  foUow  tlie  suggestion  that  was  made  upon  tlii 
floor  that  since  the  trusts  are  in  fact  corporations,  we  must  abol 
ish  corj)orations  for  the  |)urpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  trusts 
It  is  by  means  of  cor]U)rations  that  we  are  al)le  to  combine  th 
resources  of  many  for  the  great  undertakings  that  are  necessar 
to  commerce  and  industry,  and  until  we  find  some  better  mean 
of  cond)i nation  we  cannot  destroy  tliose  that  we  have. 

For  tlie  same  reason  we  shall  not,  if  we  are  wise,  adopt  as  j 
remedy  .igainst  tlie  evils  of  tlie  trusts,  such  regulations  of  corpo 
iation>  as  are  merely  vexati(.us  and  harassing  and  tend  to  crippl 
or  to  di^e-mrage  cond)inations  for  ])ropcr  i)ur[)Oses.  And  certain 
)y  Wc  cannot  adojU  tlie  remedy  suggr-sted  by  a  s|)eaker  who  ha 
])reeedrd  me,  making  e\ery  stockh(dder  res|)onsible  for  all  iIk 
debts  of  the  com])any.  This  wrndd  make  combination  in  corpo 
late  enterprises  |H)>>il>Je  only  for  the  very  rich  or  those  who  hav( 
nothing  to  h)se. 

U  the  size  of  tlie  corporations  and  tlie  amount  of  the  property 
they  contri»l  ai-o  liie  soni'ces  of  the  dangers  that  are  feared,  these 
can  be  limited  l)y  law. 

'J'he  ])ur|'oves  for  which  coriiorations  may  he  organized  ma) 
hv.  resti'icted  an<l  the  business  tliey  ai'e  authoriz(Ml  to  carry  or 
may  l)e  -irictly"  defined.  L<'gislati<m  in  this  direction  may  be 
taken  without  striking  at  the  principle  of  combination  in  discour- 
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aging  the  organization  of  corporations  for  proper  purposes  and 
with  reasonable  powers. 

Legislation  against  the  large  corporations  as  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade  is  of  little  avail.  It  has  failed  to  reach  the 
corporations  already  organized. 

In  New  Jersey  it  has  been  held  that  in.  a  collateral  proceeding 
the  court  of  chancery  has  no  power  to  restrain  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  forms  of  law  from  performing  acts  within  its 
corporate  power  merely  because  the  puroose  of  its  incorporation 
may  have  been  to  prevent  competition  and  establish  a  monopoly, 
and  in  a  very  recent  case  in  the  court  of  errors,  it  has  been  held 
that  although  contracts  in  restraint  of  competition  in  the  produc- 
tion of  some  commodity  in  the  production  and  sale  of  which  the 
public  have  an  interest  are  contrary  to  public  policy,  yet  when 
such  agreements  result  in  the  formation  of  a  corporation  with 
the  powers  conferred  under  the  liberal  statutes  of  New  Jersey, 
it  may  lawfully  buy  the  business  of  its  competitors  and  the  courts 
cannot  pronounce  a  contract  for  such  penuitted  purchases  invalid, 
although  it  may  tend  to  produce,  and  may  temporarily  produce 
a  monopoly. 

The  court  assumes  that  an  agreement  among  independent 
dealers  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  prices  by 
avoiding  competition  and  limiting  production  is  against  public 
policy,  but  while  it  is  well  settled  that  contracts  in  general  re- 
straint of  trade  are  void  and  not  to  be  enforced,  it  is  not  true 
that  at  common  law  such  contracts  are  unlawful,  and  if  this  be  so 
then,  even  though  the  agreement  by  which  it  is  formed  be  against 
public  policy,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  corporation  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  agreement  that  was  unlawful. 

It  has  been  insisted  that  corporations  which  control  the  mar- 
ket may  be  held  to  be  illegal  as  creating  monopolies,  but  no  ordi- 
iiary  corporation,  however  large,  possesses  a  legal  monopoly,  and 
the  monopolies  that  were  declared  illegal  at  common  law  were  the 
royal  grants  giving  special  privileges  to  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions. The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  real  monopoly  without  special 
privilege,  and  so  long  as  there  is  perfect  freedom  of  competition, 
uo  actual  monopoly  can  be  obtained.  There  may  be  an  appear- 
ance of  monopoly,  but  the  courts  cannot  deal  with  an  appearance, 
and  it  will  be  found  in  tlie  long  run  that  competition,  or  at  least 
the  possibility  of  competition,  will  prevent  any  group  of  individ- 
uals, however  they  may  combine  themselves  together,  from  ob- 
taining the  actual  and  permanent  control  from  an  open  market. 

Before  asking  that  a  radical  change  should  be  made  in  a  long 
established  policy  of  law  relating  to  corporations,  it  should  be 


shown  clearly  that  these  results  do  follow  the  organization  of 
corporations  under  those  laws.  When  definite  action  is  demand- 
ed, the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  assert  that  it  is  requiredi 
and  for  want  of  the  statement  of  such  facts  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the  situation. 

The  conditions  of  trade  and  manufacture  are  very  different 
from  what  they  have  been.  The  extent  of  the  territory  that  can 
be  profitably  occupied  has  become  much  greater  and  larger  under- 
takings can  now  be  more  easily  controlled  under  a  single  manage- 
ment. 

The  great  combinations  of  capital  are  new,  and  there  has  not 
yet  been  time  to  ascertain  by  experience  what  is  the  actual  effect 
of  uniting  many  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  production  and  regulating  the  prices  of  commodities. 

The  obvious  effect  is  to  reduce  competition  and  it  is  competi- 
tion that  has  been  the  ruling  force  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  We  have  not  yet  had  ex- 
perience of  the  effects  of  combination  on  a  large  scale.  Nor  do 
we  know  whether  in  the  removal  of  competition  there  may  not 
come  the  saving  of  ill-directed  energy,  the  regulation  of  supply  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  both  in  place  and  in  time,  a  saving 
in  the  cost  of  production  and  a  steadiness  and  a  certainty  of  in- 
dustrial effort  and  result  and  the  command  of  all  the  capital  need- 
ed for  any  useful  enterprise,  and  tliat  out  of  all  these  there  will 
not  come  an  increase  of  actual  wealth,  a  wider  distribution  of  it 
among  the  people  as  stockholders  in  the  great  corporations,  and 
a  decrease  of  the  cost  of  commodities  to  the  individual  man. 


EDWAED  W.  BEMIS. 

Bureau  of  Economic  Reseaixrli. 

Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis,  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  was  the  next  speaker.     He  said  : 

Many  speakers  at  this  conference  have  sought  to  remove  all 
anxiety  as  to  the  future  of  the  problem  before  us,  by  referring  to 
the  scare  and  suffering  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery and  of  the  corporation,  with  their  displacement  of  the  individ- 
ual hand  worker  and  of  the  small  partnership.  As  those  changes 
have  on  the  whole  worked  to  the  advantage  of  society,  though  in- 
troducing tremendous  and  still  unsolved  problems  of  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and  of  how  to  secure  continued  prosperity  and 
markets  for  farmer  and  manufacturer,  and  steady  employment  for 
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labor,  80  it  is  argued  we  should  smile  at  the  ignorant  fears  of  the 
fcgt  growing  number  of  those  that  are  truly  alarmed  over  the  won- 
derful growth  of  the  trust. 

Now  so  far  as  this  relates  to  the  department  store,  so  often 
classed  with  the  trust,  the  argument  is  sound.  The  department 
store  does  not,  like  so  many  trusts,  ruin  the  business  of  its  smaller 
riYals  by  cutting  prices,  even  below  cost,  in  one  portion  of  the 
community,  while  keeping  them  up  for  the  residents  of  other  sec- 
tions. It  furnishes  alike  to  all  the  advantages  of  lower  prices, 
which  are  rendered  possible  by  the  economies  of  a  big  business, 
while  it  gives  its  patrons  opportunity  to  buy  all  their  goods,  from 
bonnets  to  flour,  from  needles  to  lawn  mowers,  in  one  store  at  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  cost  of  delivery.  It  permits  one  payment, 
one  delivery,  and  one  ringing  of  the  door  bell,  one  payment  and 
that  only  on  delivery  of  all  perishable  goods,  as  the  result  of  a 
daf 6  shopping,  and  bv  reason  of  its  rapid  sales  can  often  afford  to 
furnish  a  fresher  and  more  attractive  a^sortment  of  the  things  de- 
sired by  the  buyer. 

The  department  store,  however,  differs  from  the  trust  vitally 
in  the  fact  that  having  once  secured  a  large  market  by  reason  of  its 
accommoflation  to  the  customer,  it  does  not,  like  the  trusts,  raise 
prices  above  those  that  would  naturally  exist  with  small  com- 
petitive stores.    The  essential  feature  of  the  trust,  however,  is  its 
monopoly  character.    While  legally  it  is  only  a  large  corporation, 
since  the  technical  trust  has  been  changed  to  the  corporate  form, 
yet  in  fact  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the 
change  from  hand  tools  to  machinery  or  from  the  partnership  to 
the  corporation,  or  from  the  small  store  to  the  department  store, 
throughout  all  of  which  the  keenest  competition  continues,  and 
the  change  from  the  group  of  competing  corporations  to  the  one 
giant  consolidation,  which  is  possessed  of  monopoly  features  by 
nrtue  of  its  enormous  size  and  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  countrv  in  its  hands  along  the  special  line  of  its  work. 
It  is  virtually  a  monopoly  of  large  capital,  or  a  capitalistic  monop- 
oly.  Professor  Jenks  has  well  defined  it  as  such  a  monopoly  as 
"so  controls  the  business,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  practically  to 
regulate  competition  and  to  fix  the  price  of  its  products  on  the 
whole  with  little  reference  to  competitors,  or  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  mainly  with  reference  to  securing  the  greatest  net 
results."   The  trust  differs  from  the  po-called  natural  monopolies, 
which  I  prefer  to  call  monopolies  of  situation,  such  as  gas, 
street  railways,  water,  electric  light,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph 
and  railroad,  in  that  while  equally  natural  in  its  development, 
the  trust  does  not  primarily  depend  on  specially  favored  and 
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&r  published,  for  example  in  the  June  Review  of  Reviews,  has 
informed  us  during  this  conference  that  of  four  hundred  trusts 
studied  by  him,  he  has  thus  far  only  found  two  that  have  failed  to 
raise  prices,  and  believes  there  are  but  very  few  otfiers.    Those 
hro  have  lowered  the  quality  of  their  product.     Following  in 
much  of  this  paper  the  article  which  I  contributed  July  20th,  to 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commercey  I  would  say  that  in  the  twelve 
jears  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Standard  Oil  trust  in  1882  the 
charge  for  transportation  of  oil  to  New  York  and  for  refining  it 
fell  from  17.16  cents  to  5.52  cents  per  gallon,  or  62  per  cent,  while 
the  fall  during  the  next  fifteen  years  from  1882  to  1897  was  only 
from  5.52  cents  to  4.04  cents,  or  27  per  cent,  and  nearly  all  of  this 
fall  was  due  to  cheaper  transportation  through  pipe  lines  which 
were  first  developed  by  rivals  of  the  great  oil  company.    During 
the  five  years,  1883  to  1887,  preceding  the  formation  of  the  Sugar 
trust,  the  average  difference  between  the  cost  of  raw  and  refined 
sugar  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Searles  before  the  Lexow  trust  com- 
mittee to  have  been  less  than  the  average  of  the  subsequent  nine 
years  by  .128  cent,  i.  e.,  the  formation  of  the  trust  was  followed 
by  an  increased  charge  for  refining  of  one-eighth  cent  a  pound, 
or  $3,584,000  a  year  on  the  2,800,000,000  pounds  of  annual  out- 
put.   The  public  was,  however,  blinded  to  this  by  the  greater  fall 
in  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  which  permitted  some  fall  in  the 
charge  for  refined  sugar,  despite  the  increased  toll  of  the  trust. 
Mr.  Searles  defended  the  increase  of  price  after  1887  by  the 
claim  that  the  previous  ^ve  years^  business  had  been  conducted 
at  a  loss.    He  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  explain  in  this  view 
of  the  case  how,  on  the  formation  of  the  trust,  tlie  capitalization 
of  the  component  companies  was  swelled  from  $6,590,000  to  $42,- 
000,000,  or  over  six-fold.    The  fact  that  large  dividends  have  been 
paid  on  such  an  enormous  amount  of  water  is  merely  another 
proof  of  the  extortionate  charges. 

Mr.  Henry  0.  Havemeyer,  president  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  testified  before  the  Lexow  trust  committee: 
*'It  goes  without  saying  that  a  corporation  that  controls  80  per 
cent  of  the  product  does  control  the  market  price  up  to  the  im- 
porting point,  if  it  chooses  to  exercise  that  power."  The  ques- 
tion was  then  asked :  "You  do,  in  fact,  control  the  product  and 
price  in  the  United  States?''  To  which  Mr.  Havemeyer  replied: 
"We  undoubtedly  do." 

Even  better  proved  is  the  charge  against  the  trust  of  over- 
capitalization and  consequent  deception  of  investors  and  the 
public  as  to  the  amoimt  of  its  exorbitant  charges  and  as  to  iti^ 
prospects  for  a  continuance  of  these  profits.    "Ko  ^U\<i^\i\,  ol  Wv^ 
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boldly  approaches  a  would-be  rival  ; 
goods  below  cost  until  it  ruins  him  • 
combine. 

Most  ominous  of  all  is  the  danger 
ity  and  personal  liberty.     Whether  ^ 
ginning  to  see  vigorous  elTorts  of  our 
late  city  monopolies  of  light,  heat  and 
effort  has  thus  far  had  its  most  visil 
raising  the  price  of  the  alderman  and 
feared  that  this  and  some  malodorous 
Senate  are  but  a  forecast  of  what  awa 
attempt  to  control  the  trust.    Yet  ])ub 
trusts  is  the  mildest  demand  of  every  i 
support  of  the  trust  is  so  necessary  to 
donations  so  eagerly  desired  by  the  uni' 
hosj)ital,  that  freedom  of  speech  is  ah 

The  entire  manufacturing  capital  o 
only  $6,500,000,000,  and  may  now  i)e: 
while  the  true  valuation  of  our  trusti 
estimated  at  over  $2,000,000,000.  The 
cording  to  Mr.  Holt,  in  the  June  7?r 
$8,000,000,000.  If,  aside  fmm  all  theii 
one-fourth  or  even  one-sixth  of  the  ma 
country,  what  a  ])olitiral  iniluenre  th 
over  their  employees.     1'aken  in  conn 
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ind  are  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come,  for  reasons 
rtich  I  cannot  stop  to  enumerate.  The  power  of  employers  to 
influence  the  political  action  of  their  unorganized  employees  is 
too  well  known  to  need  discussion. 

The  economies  of  the  trust,  however,  are  not  to  be  despised. 
Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  and  some  large  manufacturers  here  present 
believe  that  the  possible  economies  from  this  form  of  organization 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  selling  department,  but  they  admit  that 
here  the  chances  for  economy  are  great.  Some  of  the  largest  man- 
ufacturers in  their  respective  lines  in  the  United  States  are  au- 
thority for  the  assertion  that  the  price  that  the  consumer  pays  is 
often  100  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  cost  and  of  a  fair  profit  for  the 
manufacturer.  Through  a  saving  in  the  number  of  traveling 
salesmen,  in  advertising  and  in  the  distribution  of  goods  from 
the  nearest  source  of  supply,  and  in  many  other  ways,  this  cost  of 
distribution  might  well  be  reduced  one-half.  One  of  the  greatest 
criticisms  of  the  competitive  system  is  the  waste  involved,  for 
example,  in  the  journey  through  the  same  street  of  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent milk  carts  or  ice  wagons,  stopping  at  as  many  different 
houses.  The  manager  of  the  trust  adopting  unconsciously  this 
socialist  view  of  the  matter,  familiarizes  us  with  the  arguments 
as  to  the  advantages  of  combination.  We  are  then  face  to  face 
with  our  problem,  given  on  the  one  hand  a  new  form  of  organiza- 
tion, which  has  in  it  vast  possibilities  of  social  economy  and  ad- 
vantage, but  on  the  other  hand  is  now  being  selfishly  used  to  work 
great  social  harm. 

What  shall  we  do  about  the  trusts? 

First — We  may  leave  the  entire  matter  alone  in  the  belief 
that  many  of  these  trusts  will  soon  go  to  pieces.  The  revival  of 
the  copper  syndicate  in  stronger  form  than  evier,  despite  the  fail- 
ure of  the  previous  one,  and  the  history  of  many  other  such  ex- 
periences show  that  while  many  trusts  will  doubtless  go  to  the 
wall  from  time  to  time,  the  trust  movement  is  likely  to  become 
stronger  and  stronger  if  left  undisturbed. 

Second — We  may  favor  the  solution  which  is  attracting  some 
attention  in  England,  where,  if  T  understand  the  matter  aright, 
the  tnist  of  capital  allies  itself  with  a  strong  labor  combination, 
and  the  two  together  agree  to  rob  the  consumer  of  all  they  can, 
the  monopoly  profits  to  be  divided  in  the  proportion  of  two  or 
more  parts  to  capital  to  one  part  for  labor.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  contention  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  of  Birmingham,  that  when  a 
combination  of  capital  raises  prices  10  per  cent,  it  should  raise 
wages,  which  are  but  one  factor  in  cost,  only  5  to  10  per  cent.  That 
such  a  solutioii^  if  really  being  tried  across  the  waiet^  ''irHV  ^-s^t 
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._-  |,*civ.c  It  si:eoins  to  fly  in  the 
There  is  more  and  more  ovi<]enee  tl 
wlicn  he  says  tliat  '"monopoly  is  bus 
ney."    The  world  is  face  to  face  wit) 
because  tlie  development  of  niaclii 
amount  of  capital  and  its  extreme  sp 
longer  possible  to  regulate  competiti 
of  unprofitable  capital  to  other  em 
changing  to  a  struggle  to  the  death, 
change  by  designaiing  it  as  "cut-throa 
of  rates.    In  an  industry  where  all  goo( 
quality  and  not  known  by  the  brand 
the  capital  required  is  very  large,  the 
petition  to  become  so  keen  as  to  alio 
on  the  necessary  capital.     Particularl 
competitors  have  the  corjiorate  fonn,  a 
the  prices  do  not  feel  that  it  is  interest 
they  are  imperiling.    Supi)()se  that  a  g 
oil  or  matches  is  sold  for  a  dollar,  and 
labor,  raw  material  and  other  operatii 
cents  would  be  a  fair  allowance  for  reti 
ance  being  made  in  this  25  cents  for  < 
these  circumstances  it  is  quite  natural 
to  secure  business  from  its  rivals  and 
market  by  cutting  the  price  to,  say,  0 
mcnts  will  righilv  ar;ruc  tliat  if  tlu-v  m 
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prices  unduly,  without,  such  a  quiet  lessening  of  capital  in  the 
business  as  will  bring  back  the  prices  of  products  to  their  normal 
leveL  Where  the  capital  required  is  enormous,  it  cannot  be  so 
easily  transferred. 

Where  an  industry  requires  special  skill  and  its  goods  have 
made  famous  the  brand  of  the  maker,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Elgin 
watch  and  the  Columbia  bicycle,  there  is  less  need  of  union  with 
other  establishments,  although  even  here  combination  is  begin- 
ning to  enter.  It  has  been  easy  at  times  to  consolidate  the  alcohol 
manufacturers  or  makers  of  proof  spirits,  but  it  has  been  more 
difficult  to  form  a  trust  among  the  whisky  manufacturers  of 
Kentucky,  whose  individual  brands  are  famous.  If  the  trusts 
would  confine  themselves  to  restoring  prices  when  unduly  low 
to  the  level  which  would  leave  merely  reasonable  profits,  such 
as  the  same  investment,  risk  and  ability  would  secure  in  com- 
petitive business,  and  if  the  other  abuses  above  mentioned  could 
be  eliminated,  the  trust  must  be  looked  upon  with  comparative 
lavor.  But  the  tendency  of  any  monopoly  in  private  hands  to 
abuse  its  position  is  beyond  question,  and  the  diflBculties  before 
OS  are  enormous. 

In  some  respects  the  trade  union  resembles  the  trust,  since 
it  seeks  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  market,  and  in  order 
to  secure  it  adopts  many  trust  methods,  such  as  refusal  to  deal 
writh  rivals  who  will  not  join  it.  The  labor  world,  like  the  cap- 
italist world,  is  divided  into  two  divisions — ^those  who  sell  their 
products  by  reason  of  special  superiority,  or  well  established  quali- 
ties of  the  seller,  as  for  example,  the  teacher,  lawyer,  physician, 
artist,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  mass  of  workmen,  even 
in  the  so-called  skilled  trades.  In  the  latter,  one  workman  is 
usually  considered  about  as  good  as  another,  and  the  question  of 
wages  is  the  chief  factor  with  the  employer.  The  men  thus  are- 
tempted  to  cut  under  each  other  in  an  effort  to  secure  employ- 
ment, until  wages  fall  below  such  a  point  as  will  properly  keep  up 
the  standard  of  living  and  provide  for  their  children  and  for  old 
age.  The  labor  trust  is  as  inevitable  as  the  trust  of  large  capital, 
but  the  former,  unlike  the  latter,  gives  equal  vote  to  all  its  mem- 
bers, independent  of  their  capital;  it  admits  every  good  work- 
man on  equal  terms  with  the  organizers  of  the  union,  and  is  an 
engine,  not  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  wealthy,  but  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  The  many  points  of  similarity,  however, 
between  trades  unions  and  trusts  render  it  very  difficult  to  pass 
laws  preventing  the  latter  that  shall  not  at  the  same  time  be 
interpreted  by  the  courts  as  preventing  the  former. 

Fourth — ^A  more  hopeful  attack  upon  the  abuses  of  the  trust 
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ouiiiniary  and  spoedy  iiuithut,  i 
by  the  coiidiiions  of  ])iil)lio  oj^ 
tlirougli  ])ul)lic  iviriilatioTi,  ratluM 
peoj)lo,  which  I  iK-liove  will  he  1 
factory  solution,  as  has  hem  th 
The  railroads  cannot  very  well  he 
these  giant  corporations  regulate 
ously  weaken  or  control  the  bodi 
n          II           ^^^  independent  ship])er,  the  avei 
long  to  recognize  that  tlie  door  t 
solution  of  the  railroad  question. 
Coininission  in  its  la-t  report  dech 
one  thing  to-day  which  does  so  n 
operator  and  to  huild  uj)  these  tri 
which  law  jind  ])ul.)lic  opinion  alike  h 
in  freight  rates.     This  problem  is 
attract  an  attention  that  has  never  I 
Sixth — The  conference  has  been 
sider  direct  ])ublic  regulation  of  the 
a  hirge  measure  ])reliminary  constiti 
more  opportunity  than  we  now  ha\ 
industries  that  through  their  wide 
perior  to  state  control.    Prof.  Jenks 
of  the  investor  that  we  should  requii 
exchange,  whcTi   stocks  and  hond^; 
listed  there.    Thi^ 


kaiids  and  management  in  public  hands,  is  sure  to  result  in  great 
political  demoralization.  We  shall  have  to  devote  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts  to  purifying  and  strengthening  <jovernment,  if  it  is  to 
undertake  this  vast  task. 

Seventh — Prof.  Adams  has  urged  that  we  restrict  the  right  of 
incorporation  in  the  case  of  all  industries  which  are  not,  like 
Tsulroads,  of  quasi  public  character.  Further  explanation  by 
Prof.  Adams  may  \^'in  us  over  to  endorsement  of  this  proposition, 
butat  present  it  looks  like  taking  a  backward  step,  and  depriving 
society  of  the  almost  universally  recognized,  but  perhaps  exag- 
gerated benefits  of  the  corporate  form  of  organization. 

Eighth — There  is  an  increased  number,  though  still  but  a 
minority  of  very  intelligent  people  who  believe  that  the  only  way 
ultimately  of  treating  the  trust  in  an  adequate  manner  is  for  all 
of  us  to  join  it,  by  public  ownership  and  operation  of  oil  refin- 
eries, match  factories,  anthracite  coal  fields,  etc.,  just  as  in  a 
somewhat  indirect  manner  the  people  own  many  sugar  refineries 
in  the  great  province  of  Queensland,  Australia.  W^ile  the  writer 
finds  himself  in  growing  sympathy  with  such  a  solution,  it  seems 
still  only  a  remote  possibility.  The  people  must  first  become 
habituated  to  public  operation  on  a  civil  service  reform  basis  of 
city  monopolies,  the  railroads,  telegraph  and  express  business 
before  they  can  ever  wisely  undertake  forms  of  business  now 
absorbed  by  the  trusts. 

.  Ninth — Finally,  there  is  no  quick  and  royal  road  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  trust  question.  Even  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  whose 
book  on  this  question  is  known  the  countrv  over,  when  asked 
bv  a  recent  congressional  committee  for  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
trust  problem,  replied  that  he  had  no  legislation  as  yet  to  pro- 
pose, although  he  would  suggest  that  a  good  introduction  to  more 
constructive  legislation  could  be  made  by  opening  our  prison  doors 
as  readily  to  receive  the  rich  as  the  poor  criminal,  and  by  punish- 
ing the  corporate  violators  of  the  laws  we  now  have. 

We  conquered  at  Santiago  and  Manila  by  building  our  Ore- 
gons  on  a  far-off  Pacific  coast,  and  training  our  Deweys  in  rocky 
Vermont,  which  does  not  even  touch  the  sea;  so  before  we  can 
wisely  deal  directly,  or  at  least  adequntoly,  with  the  trust  problem, 
we  irill  have  to  build  our  battering  ram  back  in  the  hills,  and  grad- 
ually move  it  up  to  the  walls  of  Jericho,  getting  practice  and  pre- 
paring for  the  final  struggle  by  overthrowing  many  obstructions 
as  w^  move  along.  There  must  be  such  a  change  in  our  attitude 
that  we  will  not  merely  envy  the  trust,  because  we  are  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  in  one,  and  the  time  must  come  when  it 
wiU  no  longer  be  possible  for  our  state  universities  to  receive  a 
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paltry  three  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  investigatioii 
and  teaching  of  all  these  great  economic  end  social  questions, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  of  our  states  to-day  where  monopoly  mag- 
nates think  nothing  of  securinfir  to  their  universitieB  ten  times 
as  much  a  year  for  the  same  purpose.  Our  American  states  will 
have  to  cease  to  be  contented  with  commissioners,  state  attor- 
neys, etc.,  worth  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  going 
out  of  office  with  every  change  of  administration,  while  a  sugar 
refinery  or  a  railroad  is  ready  to  pay  five  to  ten  times  that  amount 
for  its  talent  wherewith  to  oppose  or  checkmate  public  control. 
The  trust  problem,  like  the  slavery  question,  will  take  a  genera- 
tion or  more  to  settle,  and  like  the  slavery  question  will  entail 
endless  trouble  unless  approached  intelligently  and  with  deep 
conscientious  devotion  to  the  public  weal. 


JOHN  BATES  CLARK. 

Columbia  University. 

^riie  session  closed  with  an  address  on  "The  Necessity  of  Sup- 
pressing Monopolies  While  Retaining  Trusts,"  by  Prof.  John  B. 
Clark,  of  New  York,  who  said : 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  one  of  the  questions  asked  by 
Professor  Jenks  in  his  admirable  introductory  paper,  the  one, 
namely,  that  referred  to  the  relation  of  trusts  to  competition. 
1  accept  and  use  the  loose  definition  of  the  term  trust  that  is  cur- 
rent in  popular  thought  and  speech.  It  is  any  corporation  that 
is  big  enough  to  be  menacing.  There  is,  indeed,  an  intermediate 
form  of  the  trust  which  allows  the  coni])anies  or  firms  that  com- 
pose it  to  retain  a  separate  existence,  though  they  form  a  com- 
bination, or  pool,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  production  and  rais- 
ing prices.  Such  forms  of  the  trust  can  probably  be  crushed  by 
law;  but  the  result  of  this  will  be  to  cause  many  of  them  to  take 
the  shape  of  monster  corporations;  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  you 
will  finally  have  them  to  deal  with. 

I  claim  the  immunities  of  a  theoretical  student  when  I  enter 
the  realm  of  prophecy,  and,  on  the  basis  of  laws  and  tendencies 
that  are  plainly  discernible,  make  a  somewhat  confident  asser- 
tion concerning  the  type  of  tnist  legislation  that  is  likely  to  be 
permanent.  Very  unlike  the  sweeping  prohibitions  with  which 
the  statute  books  of  many  states  have  been  supplied,  is  the 'law 
that  will  survive  and  will  accomplish  what  we  all  have  in  view, 
the  protection  of  the  public  from  the  extortions  of  monopolies. 
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It  will  do  in  reality  what  the  ordinary  anti-trust  law  fails  to  do, 
for  it  will  have  on  its  side  what  the  ordinary  statute  has  against 
it,  namely,  the  power  of  economic  law. 

Three  distinct  things  are  often  confounded  and  indiscrimi- 
natdy  attacked:  The  first  is  capital  as  such;  the  second  is  cen- 
tralization, and  the  third  is  true  monopoly.  Popular  attacks  on 
monopoly  often  take  the  shape  of  attacks  on  capital  itself.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  this  has  not  happened  in  the  present  confer- 
ence, for  we  have  heard  again  and  again,  in  the  utterance  of 
speakers  who  have  opposed  trusts,  expressions  that  show  that  they 
are  not  assailing  capital.  They  are  assailing  aggregations  of 
capital.  They  oppose  centralization  because  of  the  element  of 
monopoly  that  at  present  inheres  in  it.  Poor  as  is  the  opinion 
that  1  entertain  of  many  existing  anti-trust  laws,  I  must,  in  fair- 
ness, say  that  they  also  strike  not  at  capital  itself,  but  at  the  cen- 
tralized form  of  it.  The  present  effort  of  the  people  is  to  stop 
centralization  in  order  to  preclude  monopoly,  while  their  effort 
will  ultimately  be  to  crush  the  element  of  monopoly  out  of 
massed  capital  and  let  massing  continue.  The  line  of  cleavage 
between  what  is  good  and  will  abide,  and  what  is  harmful  and 
must  go,  is  not  between  capital  and  centralization,  but  between 
centralization  and  monopoly. 

If  it  were  impossible  to  have  capital  in  great  masses  without 
having  true  monopolies,  I  would  favor  a  heroic  effort  to  stem  the 
current  of  natural  progress  and  keep  the  general  capital  of  each 
branch  of  business  in  the  shape  of  separate  smaller  and  compet- 
ing capitals.    Monopoly  is  evil,  and  almost  wholly  so;  and  if  the 
massing  of  productive  wealth  necessarily  means  monopoly,  fare- 
well to  centralization.     We  shall  do  our  best  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
shall  suffer  the  loss  of  productive  power  that  this  entails,  as  the 
price  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  being  rid  of  a  great  evil.     The 
fact  is  that  massed  capital  does  not  need  to  bring  with  it  a  regime 
of  true  monopoly.     We  shall  soon  see  why  this  is  true,  and  before 
doing  so  it  is  well  worth  while  to  notice  how  much  will  be  gained 
if  we  can  safely  allow  the  natural  and  centralizing  tendency  to  go 
on.    It  means  the  survival  of  the  most  productive  forms  of  busi- 
ness.   It  is  first  and  chiefly  because  it  can  give  more  for  a  dollar 
than  little  establishments  can  give  that  the  great  establishments 
supplant  them.     They  out-do  the  small  ones  in  serving  the  pub- 
lic, and  this  power  of  superior  service  is  soon  to  have  a  new  and 
unique  field  in  which  to  displav  itself.     We  are  entering  on  an 
era  of  world-wide  industrial  connection.     Asia  and  Africa  are 
incorporating  themselves  into  the  economic  organism  of  which 
Europe  and  America  are  the  center.    There  is  coming  a  Tieok-ai^dr 
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itaD?  Are  their  managers  filled  with  an  enthusiasm  of  human- 
ity and  a  desire  to  scatter  gifts  among  the  people?  Have  they 
conscientious  scruples  against  making  undue  profits?  They  do 
not  raise  prices  very  much  because  they  cannot.  Why  they  can- 
not do  it  the  public  does  not  altogether  understand. 

In  the  lucid  intervals  in  which  they  tell  the  truth  to  the  peo- 
ple, managers  of  trusts  say  that  they  cannot  greatly  raise  prices 
without  bringing  new  competitors  into  the  field.  As  has  been 
said,  the  foundation  of  a  combination  is  liable  to  "build  mills," 
and  so  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  combination  is  formed. 
To  keep  the  new  mills  from  coming  into  existence  a  wise  policy 
keeps  prices  at  a  moderate  level.  Within  limits  it  is  safe  to  raise 
them,  but  beyond  such  limits  it  is  not  safe.  The  competitor  who 
is  not  now  in  the  field,  but  who  will  enter  it  at  once  if  prices  are 
unduly  raised,  is  the  protector  of  the  purchasing  public  against 
extortion.  He  is  also  the  protector  of  the  workmen,  for  the  fact 
that  he  will  begin  his  operations  if  too  many  of  the  old  mills  are 
closed,  prevents  the  closing  of  them.  In  technical  phrase  it  is 
potential  competition  that  is  the  power  that  holds  trusts  in 
check.  Tlie  competition  that  is  now  latent,  but  is  ready  to  spring 
into  activity  if  very  high  prices  are  exacted,  is  even  now  efficient 
in  preventing  high  prices.  It  is  to  be  the  permanent  policy  of 
wise  and  successful  peoples  to  utilize  this  natural  economic  force 
for  all  that  it  is  worth. 

At  present  it  is  not  an  adequate  regulator.  The  potential 
competitor  encounters  unnecessary  obstacles  when  he  tries  to  be- 
come an  active  competitor.  There  are  abnormal  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  his  way,  and  the  consequence  of  this  is  that  he  is  often 
reluctant  and  tardy  in  his  action;  and  the  fear  of  him  is  a  far  less 
potent  influence  with  the  managers  of  trusts  than  it  easily  might 
be  made  to  be. 

The  European  competitor  is  usually  a  potential  competitor 
because  of  the  tariff  which  deters  him  from  becoming  an  actual 
one.  Shall  we  sweep  away  all  duties  on  trust-made  articles? 
That  would  make  this  latent  competition  active,  and  would  do 
much  to  keep  trusts  in  check.  As  a  theoretical  economist  I  am 
not  prepared  to  favor  so  sweeping  a  measure ;  but  where  there  are 
duties  that  are  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  protection  of  an  indus- 
try as  such,  but  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  a  trust  in  an 
industry,  these  particular  duties  should  go. 

A  domestic  competitor  is  sometimes  only  a  potential  one  be- 
cause of  patents.  A  trust  often  sustains  itself  by  securing  a 
monopoly  of  the  kinds  of  machinery  that  are  needed  in  an  indus- 
tiy.    Shall  we  abolish  patents?    Far  from  it;  \)ut  -we  %1evotM xft- 
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form  our  pateut  laws,  and  while  making  them  afford  a  greater 
incentive  than  they  now  do  to  invention,  should  prevent  patents 
from  being  instruments  of  extortion  or  oppression. 

Railroads  have  the  power  to  handicap  the  potential  competi- 
tor, and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  they  are  doing  it.  Discriminat- 
ing rates  for  carrying  freight  are  an  intolerable  evil,  and  they 
tend  distinctly  to  build  up  real  monopolies.  If  legal  acuteness 
backed  by  popular  energy  can  secure  it,  this  evil  must  be  sup- 
pressed. 

These  measures  have  already  received  attention  in  popular 
discussions  and  in  the  discussions  of  this  conference.  There  is 
another  type  of  law  that,  as  I  venture  to  affirm,  is  of  even  greater 
consequence  than  any  that  is  before  the  public.  The  ability  to 
make  discriminating  prices  puts  a  terrible  power  into  the  hands  of 
a  trust.  If  in  my  small  field  it  can  sell  goods  at  prices  that  are 
below  the  cost  of  making  them,  while  it  sustains  itself  by  charg- 
ing high  prices  in  a  score  of  other  fields,  it  can  crush  me  without 
itself  sustaining  any  injury.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  attack  me,  to  lower  the  prices  of  all  its  goods, 
wherever  they  miglit  be  sold,  it  would  be  in  danger  of  ruining 
itself  in  the  pursuit  of  its  hostile  object.  Its  losses  would  be 
proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  its  operations.  Many  a  small 
competitor  is  in  a  position  to  beat  a  trust  in  a  contest  of  cut- 
throat competition,  if  only  the  trust  were  compelled  to  make  its 
low  prices  uniform  for  all  customers.  There  is  no  saving  power 
in  a  great  capital,  if  a  ruinous  competition  entails  losses  that  are 
proportionate  to  the  capital. 

Akin  to  the  power  to  make  prices  low  in  one  locality  and  high 
in  many  others  is  the  power  to  reduce  the  prices  of  one  grade  or 
variety  of  goods,  and  to  sustain  them  on  other  varieties.  My 
mill  may  make  only  one  specialized  product,  and  the  mills  of  the 
trust  may  make  that  kind  of  goods  and  twenty  others.  If  it  is 
willing  to  lose  money  for  a  time  on  the  goods  that  I  produce,  and 
to  make  money  on  all  other  kinds,  it  can  ruin  me  if  it  will. 

Akin  to  these  resources  for  predatory  warfare  is  the  power  to 
boycott  customers  who  will  not  give  their  whole  patronage  to 
the  trust,  or  to  make  special  rebates  to  those  wholesale  or  retail 
merchants  who  will  refuse  to  buy  any  goods  from  independent 
producers.  Such  producers  may  find- most  markets  closed  against 
their  goods,  however  cheap  and  excellent  they  may  be. 

The  power  to  do  all  these  things  gives  to  the  trust  a  great  and 
abnormal  advantage  which  the  law  can  take  away. 

Predatory  competition  that  is  evil  and  that  crushes  producers 
wJjo  have  a  right  to  survive  rests  mainly  in  one  of  these  three 


methods  of  discriminating  and  unfair  treatment  of  customers. 
That  power  must  be  destroyed.  With  a  fair  field  and  no  favor 
the  independent  producer  is  the  protector  of  the  public  and  of 
the  wage-earner;  but  with  an  unfair  field  and  much  favor  he  is 
the  first  and  most  unfortunate  victim.  Save  him,  and  you  save 
the  great  interests  of  the  public.  You  can  do  this  if  you  find  or 
make  a  way  to  success  in  that  type  of  legislation  that  will  prevent 
the  single  evil,  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  customers. 
Put  them  all  under  what  in  diplomacy  would  be  called  a  '^most 
favored  nation  clause";  secure  to  all  of  them  the  benefit  of  the 
best  treatment  that  the  trust  gives  to  any  of  its  customers,  and 
you  may  forego  all  other  attempts  to  regulate  their  charges. 
Economic  law  that  acts  even  now  in  a  way  that  limits  their  exac- 
tions, will  act  far  more  efficiently.  It  will  keep  prices  and  wages 
at  or  near  their  natural  levels  and  that,  too,  without  sacrificing 
the  prosperity  that  a  high  organization  of  industry  insures. 
Carry  that  policy  to  success — conquer  the  difficulties  that  lie  in 
the  way  of  it — and  you  will  secure  for  our  country  a  happy  union 
of  productive  power,  that  will  give  us  the  command  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  justice,  that  will  develop  the  manhood  and 
insure  the  contentment  of  our  citizens. 


A.  E.  ROGERS. 

University  of  Maine. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  which  I  now  have  the  honor 
to  present  to  this  convention,  it  has  seemed  to  me  unnecessary 
to  discuss  at  any  length  the  results  of  the  present  tendency  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world  towards  concentration  of 
power  and  control. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  competition  is  not 
always  an  unalloyed  blessing,  that  there  are  cases,  especially  in 
^he  great  business  of  railroad  transportation,  where  the  advan- 
tage to  certain  individuals  resulting  from  the  struggle  for  patron- 
age is  more  than  offset  by  the  disadvantage  to  the  people  as  a 
whole  consequent  upon  the  demoralization  of  a  service  that  is 
essentially  public  in  its  nature.  But  that  the  great  combinations 
ordinarily  termed  "trusts"  are  an  evil  in  our  social  and  economic 
life  is  admitted  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  not  the 
beneficiaries  of  them,  and  who  are  not  the  advocates  of  state  so- 
cialism. The  latter  see  in  these  organizations  but  the  prelude 
of  the  destruction  of  competition  of  every  kind  through  the  pub- 
lic ownership  and  control  of  all  means  of  production. 


Indeed,  there  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  these  combinations^ 
organized  to  crush  competition,  to  limit  production,  and  to  con- 
trol prices,  which  caimot  logically  and  consistently  be  turned  by 
the  socialist  to  support  his  doctrines.  If  avoidance  of  waste 
resulting  from  couqjotition  is  to  outweigh  any  and  all  consid- 
erations of  individual  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  is  to  be  a 
determining  factor  in  our  social  and  economic  life,  then,  the  more 
perfectly  our  people  are  organized  as  a  great  industrial  machine, 
the  more  completely  shall  we  realize  our  ideal.  If  this  is  to  be 
the  condition,  however,  the  socialist  is  right  in  his  contention, 
for  it  will  be  safer  and  better  to  entrust  the  control  of  this  ma- 
chine to  the  government,  which  is  responsible  to  the  people,  than 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  combinations,  where,  as 
both  history  and  recent  experience  demonstrate,  it  will  not  only 
be  susceptible,  but  liable,  to  grievous  abuse. 

In  the  social  and  industrial  world,  a  great  and  growing  evil 
is  to  be  checked  and  destroyed  only  by  striking  at  the  very  roots 
of  it.  Spasmodic  legislation,  however  drastic,  will  generally 
prove  not  only  useless,  but  harmful.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
such  legislation  will  be  circumvented  by  skillful  lawyers  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  by  interested  parties  and  when,  as  often 
happens,  some  of  its  provisions  in  their  application  conflict  with 
fundamental  principles  of  our  jurisprudence  that  have  been  made 
apart  of  our  national  or  state  constitution,  the  very  evil  that  the 
legislation  was  intended  to  check  tends  from  this  fact  to  assume 
a  legitimate  character  to  which  it  has  no  claim.  Even  in  those 
cases  where  legislation  of  this  nature  effects  the  purpose  of  its 
framers  and  reaches  the  abuses  at  which  it  is  aimed,  it  is  apt, 
from  its  radical  nature,  to  involve  such  an  excess  of  inconvenience 
and  harm  as  to  lead  to  its  early  re]ieal,  and  thus  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  many  the  dangerous  feeling  that  such  evils  are  irreme- 
diable imder  present  social  conditions. 

Trusts,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  in  the  form  of 
tiTists  pro])er,  or  of  great  corporations,  as  well  as  corporations 
organized  for  the  ])urpose  of  fraud  and  swindling,  are  but  the 
natural  results  of  the  vices  and  deficiencies  in  our  corporation 
laws,  and  it  is  here  that  the  remedy  must  be  applied,  if  this  dis- 
ease in  our  social  and  political  organism  is  to  be  treated  ration- 
ally. 

Investigation  of  many  economic  questions,  such  as  rate  of 
wages,  interest,  profits,  labor-saving  machinery,  division  and  spe- 
cialization of  labor,  and  the  like,  often  leaves  us,  after  our  facts 
have  been  obtained  and  our  theories  framed,  helpless  in  the  face 
oi  these  facts  and  theories.    A  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of 
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corporate  organization,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  fruitful  in 
positive  results,  for  this  all-important  factor  in  our  social  and 
economic  life  is  of  our  own  voluntary  and  inmiediate  creation, 
the  product  of  the  law.  If  abuses  exist,  and  intelligence  be  not 
lacking,  these  abuses  can  be  remedied  by  the  same  means  that 
gave  opportunity  for  their  existence;  and  not  only  this,  but  the 
usefulness  of  the  organizations  themselves  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased as  we  come  to  understand  and  appreciate  more  fully  their 
legitimate  purposes  and  functions. 

Although  the  life  of  our  common  law  has  been,  as  Judge 
Holmes  says,  experience,  the  organism  through  which  this  l3e 
manifests  itself  is  precedent.  As  is  tlie  case  in  the  evolution  of 
the  animal  body,  some,  parts  of  the  legal  organism  that  once 
served  a  useful  purpose  persist  after  their  usefulness  haa  disap- 
peared and  become  a  source  of  disease  and  danger  by  impeding 
functional  activities,  essential  to  life  and  growth  under  new  and 
more  complex  conditions  of  existence. 

The  development  of  the  law  of  corporations  in  England  and 
this  country  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact.  The  fic- 
tion, of  the  personality  of  these  organizations  served  its  purpose 
in  an  age  when  the  conditions  of  business  and  industrial  life  were 
comparatively  primitive  and  searching  legal  analysis  was  un- 
necessary and  unknown;  in  those  days,  it  was  easier,  perhaps 
better  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  clearness  of  thought,  to 
attribute  to  a  single  fictitious  person  the  special  rights  and  obli-/ 
gations  of  several  individuals  associated  for  certain  purposes,  than 
to  consider  such  special  rights  and  obligations  as  pertaining  to 
the  individuals  themselves. 

So  long  as  this  question  remains  a  merely  academic  one,  a 
theme  for  legal  scliolastics,  we  can  look  with  good-natured  toler- 
ance on  such  solemn  nonsense  as  the  following,  even  though  it 
appears  under  the  guise  of  a  judicial  opinion :  "None  can  create 
souls  but  God;  but  the  king  creates  corporations;  therefore  they 
have  no  souls;'*  a  syllogism  whose  conclusion  has  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  many  reformer  in  making  up  for  a  deficiency  of 
ideas.  But  when  we  find  modem  legal  conceptions  and  rules,  and 
modem  legislation  concerning  economic  policies  of  the  greatest 
moment,  infiuenced  and  shaped  by  deductions  from  this  ancient 
fiction,  and  also  see  reasoned  out  of  practical  existence  from  the 
same  premise  the  fact  that  the  historic,  legal,  and  moral  justifi- 
cation for  the  existence  of  the  corporation  lies  in  the  advantage 
to  the  public  to  be  gained  thereby,  we  may  well  be  excused  for 
an  intellectual  revolt  on  a  small  scale,  and  believe  that  in  some 
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or  to  attempt  to  di3cuss  in  detail  the  development  of  the  Soman 
corporation.  The  main  fact  here  to  be  noted  is,  that  in  this 
city,  whose  laws  and  whose  legal  conceptions  concerning  cor- 
porate organizations  have  had  so  much  influence  in  shaping  our 
own  views  and  our  owa  policy,  these  earlier  forms  of  corpora- 
tions precluded  the  idea  of  private  gain  or  individual  advantage. 
In  early  England,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  modem  cor- 
poration is  the  church.  But  the  early  ecclesiastical  organization, 
even,  did  not  consciously  base  its  unity  or  continuity  upon  the 
succession  of  individuals;  God  or  the  different  saints  to  whom 
the  church  establishments  and  lands  were  dedicated  were  indi- 
vidually held  to  be  their  actual  owners,  and  the  ecclesiastics  were 
regarded  as  administering  the  property  in  the  character  of  agents 
or  stewards.  But  the  ecclesiastical  law,  derived  as  it  was  from 
the  Roman  law,  on  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  latter,  easily  ap- 
propriated its  maxims  and  doctrines  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
proprietor-saint  was  gradually  supplanted  by  a  vague  personifica- 
tion of  the  church ;  the  lay  courts  had  only  to  recognize  this  fic- 
tion to  clear  the  way  in  the  English  law  for  the  being  so  forcibly 
•  described  in  later  times  as  having  "no  body  to  be  kicked,  and  no 
sonl  to  be  damned." 

•Side  by  side  with  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  in  England 
there  had  existed  the  local  political  and  administrative  organiza- 
tions,— counties,  hundreds,  boroughs,  towns,  and  manors,  which 
Pollock  and  Maitland  in  their  "History  of  the  English  Law" 
designate,  "for  want  of  a  better  term,"  as  "land  communities." 
Under  the  influence  of  these,  to  represent  which  no  fictitious 
person  had  been  imagined,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
we  find  a  new  kind  of  corporations  coming  into  existence,  par- 
taking of  the  character  and  tendencies  of  both  of  the  earlier 
forms.  The  most  important  examples  of  this  new  type  are  the 
trade  and  merchant  guilds  and  the  universities,  the  latter  showing 
the  natural  predominance  of  the  ecclesiastical  influence  in  the 
very  name,  the  word  "universitas"  being  but  a  Roman  law  term 
for  corporation. 

In  discussing  these  new  organizations  the  learned  writers 
above  referred  to  say:*  "The  English  temporal  corporations 
when  they  first  appear  as  ideal  persons,  appear  not  in  the  char- 
acter of  mere  private  persons,  but  in  the  character,  we  may  almost 
say  it,  of  governmental  officers  and  magistrates  who  hold  prop- 
erty in  the  right  of  their  offices.  Their  lands,  their  goods,  are 
few ;  what  they  own  is  jurisdiction,  governmental  power,  and  fiscal 
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immunities.  This  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  temporal  cor- 
porations in  the  first  stage  of  their  existence;  the  artificial  per- 
son comes  into  being  in  order  that  he  may  govern  and  do  jus- 
tice— that  he  may  govern  nnd  do  justice  to  the  profit  and  ease  of 
the  members  of  tlio  corporation,  no  doubt,  for  no  one  governs  or 
does  justice  without  gaining  ihort'by ;  but  it  is  as  much  within  the 
sphere  of  the  public  as  within  the  sphere  of  the  private  law  that 
the  nascent  corporation  become?  active." 

As  in  ancient  Eome,  so  in  England,  with  the  increase  of  com- 
merce and  wealth,  tlie  private  character  of  these  organizations 
was  corres])ondingly  developed,  but  the  extinction  of  all  idea  as 
to  their  public  nature  is  practically  a  thing  of  our  own  day. 

Within  the  past  fifty  years,  as  the  result  of  tremendous  eco- 
nomic forces  that  have  been  called  into  existence,  and  of  legisla- 
tive action  facilitating  the  establishment  of  corporations,  those 
organizations  have  as.simiod  a  character  in  our  industrial  life  that 
IS  almost  revolulioiiarv.  Seventy-five  years  ago,  the  number  of 
corporations  in  thi«^  country,  aside  from  banks,  was  so  small  that 
as  an  economic  factor  they  might  be  safely  disregarded.  The 
conditions  to-day  are  well  set  forth  in  an  address  delivered  by 
Justice  Field  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  organization 
of  the  federal  judiciary: 

"Nearly  all  the  enterprises  requiring  for  their  successful  pros- 
ecution large  investments  of  ca])ital  are  conducted  by  corpora- 
tions. They,  in  fact,  embrace  every  branch  of  industry,  and  the 
wealth  that  they  hold  in  the  Fnited  States  equals  in  value  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  country.  They  carry  on  busi- 
ness with  the  citi7.ens  of  every  state,  as  well  as  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  the  litigation  ari.^ing  out  of  their  transactions  is  enor- 
mous, giving  rise  to  eveiT  possible  question  to  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  extfuds.'"* 

Legal  rules  and  conceptions  wherein  transitions  and  modifica- 
tions may  gradually  take  place  are  easily  adapted  by  the  courts 
to  changing  social  and  econf)niic  conditions.  But  when  the  rule 
or  conception  is  of  such  a  nature  that  modification  or  transition 
is  impossible,  if  it  have  the  sanction  of  age  it  is  exceedingly  tena- 
cious of  existence.  Courts  mu^t  adhere  to  precedent  if  legal 
development  is  to  be  orderly  and  consistent,  and  legislation  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  legal  develo])ment  of  a  coun- 
try as  it  finds  expression  in  the  decisions  of  its  courts  if  the  law 
is  to  remain  an  organic  whole. 

Through  this  wise  and  necc^^sary  conservatism,  however,  an 
erroneous  legal  conception  or  rule,  harmless,  perhaps,  undSr  the 
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eonditioiiB  in  which  it  was  first  formulated  or  came  into  exist- 
ence, may  be  perpetuated  under  new  conditions  that  will  render 
it  not  only  an  evil  in  itself,  but  a  source  of  other  evils  that  will 
surviye  the  death  of  the  parent  error.  The  early  ecclesiastics  of 
England  introduced  into  their  canon  law  the  Roman  fiction  of  a 
corporate  entity,  which  was  soon  transformed  by  them  into  a 
corporate  personality.  The  lay  courts  grafted  upon  the  English 
law  this  branch,  alien  not  only  in  origin,  but  alien  in  character 
and  alien  in  development.  Much  of  the  law  of  ancient  Borne 
has  been  made  a  part  of  the  English  law  and  completely  assimi- 
lated. But  this  conception  of  the  legal  entity,  or  the  artificial 
personality  of  an  organization,  as  such,  was  not  and  is  not  capa- 
ble of  assimilation  or  of  beneficent  tendencies  in  a  system  of 
jurisprudence  whose  very  essence  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  con- 
templates the  individual  as  the  legal  and  political  unit. 

A  corporation  is  a  collection  of  individuals  to  whom,  as  indi- 
viduals, special  powers  and  privileges  are  granted  by  the  state, 
the  most  important  and  characteristic  of  these  powers  and  privi- 
leges being  limited  liability  and  capacity  to  transmit  the  special 
rights  so  granted  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  under  which 
thev  were  received.  As  Judge  Finch,  of  New  York,  so  well  said 
in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  the  People  vs. 
North  River  Sugar  Refining  Company  (21  N.  Y.  582):  "The 
state  gave  the  franchise,  the  charter,  not  to  the  impalpable,  in- 
tangible and  almost  nebulous  fiction  of  our  thoughts,  but  to  the 
corporators,  the  individuals,  the  acting  and  living  men,  to  be 
used  by  them,  to  redound  to  their  benefit,  to  strengthen  their 
hands  and  add  energy  to  their  capital.^' 

Wherein  do  we  find  the  justification  for  such  a  grant,  in  other 
words,  for  the  existence  of  the  corporation?  Certainly  not  in 
the  advantage  accruing  to  its  members  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  endowed  with  special  legal  powers  and  privileges  by  the 
state,  for  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  jurisprudence  that 
all  our  citizens  are  equal  before  the  law.  A  departure  from  this 
fundamental  principle  is  warranted  only  when  an  advantage  to 
the  people  as  a  whole,  to  the  public,  is  to  be  secured  thereby; 
hence,  in  the  securing  of  such  a  public  advantage  must  lie  the 
justification  for  the  existence  of  each  and  every  corporation. 

Blackstone,  when  writing  his  famous  Commentaries  at  the 
beginning  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  could  say  of  the 
organization  of  corporations:  " — it  has  been  found  necessary, 
when  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  to  have  any  particular 
rights  kept  on  foot  and  continued,  to  construct  artificial  persons, 
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Clauses,  tiiat  the  term  "benefit''  as  u 
does  not  signify  tlie  benefit  that  ace 
establishment  of  any  legitimate  an( 
only  such  benefit  as  cannot  ordinar 
undertakings  of  an  individual  or  of 
such  legal  powers  and  enjoying  only 
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to  the  jiublic  is  considered  as  an  an 
faxjulty  it  confers." 

Again,  as  late  as  1850,  we  find  th< 
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and  lead  to  error  in  investigation;  for 
benefited,  it  is  no  more  lawful  to  co 
privileges  upon  an  artificial  body  than 
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conferred  upon  it  by  the  state  is  manifestly  illogical,  for  it  is  the 
very  grant  of  these  powers  that  creates  this  entity,  this  person, 
prior  to  the  grant,  the  corporation  does  not  exist;  the  grant,  then, 
must  be  made  to  the  individuals  taking  part  in  the  act  of  incor- 
poration; hence,  upon  these  individuals  and  their  successors  the 
responsibility  to  the  public  must  logically  rest.  If  we  accept  the 
idea  of  a  legal  personality,  we  can  reach  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  the  court  that  the  charter  of  incorporation  is  a  contract 
only  on  the  assumption  that  a  grant  of  special  powers  and  privi- 
leges to  certain  individuals  has  for  its  consideration  a  benefit  to 
the  Dublic,  to  be  derived  from,  and  resting  as  an  obligation  upon, 
a  distinct  individual  created  by  this  same  grant,  hence  coming 
into  existence  subsequently  to  it;  a  proposition  condemned  by 
the  elementary  principles  of  logic  as  well  as  of  law. 

This  shunting  of  public  responsibility  into  space,  upon  the 
man  supposed  to  live  in  the  moon,  "artificial,  invisible,  and  in- 
tangible," has  had  its  deplorable  but  logical  result  in  the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  idea  of  any  public  responsibility  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  these  organizations,  for  of  the  two  incon- 
sigtent  doctrines,  that  of  the  responsibility  of  the  corporation 
to  the  public  was  ultimately  to  go  to  tjie  wall,  while  that  of  its 
legal  personality  was  to  endure  and  shape  not  only  future  judicial 
opinions  and  future  legislation,  but,  through  its  apparent  sim- 
plicity, to  mould  even  popular  ideas  and  conceptions.    Had  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this,  I  had  almost  said  fateful,  opinion,  looked 
beyond  the  fictitious  person  to  the  real  persons,  whose  rights  and 
privileges  and  responsibilities  arising  through  the  corporation 
Mrere  to  be  affected,  its  reasoning  would  have 'been,  as  its  con- 
clusion is,  incontrovertible,  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  the 
justification  of  the  corporation  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  advantage 
to  the  public  is  to  be  secured  thereby,  might  have  remained  a 
guiding  and  formative  principle,  and  many  of  the  evils  now  ex- 
isting might  well  have  been  avoided. 

It  is  a  legal  maxim  tliat  where  the  reason  ceases  the  law 
ceases,  but  at  present,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  either  the 
doctrine  that  charters  of  incorporation  are  contracts  must  form 
a  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  or  the  public  advantage  as  a 
consideration  supporting  such  contracts  must  be  a  fictitious 
creature  of  the  law,  even  more  vague  and  unsubstantial  than  the 
intangible  and  invisible  personality  of  the  corporation,  that  has 
existed  so  long  in  the  imagination  of  learned  jurists. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  speaking  before  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission  a  short  time  ago,  expressed  the  logical 
consequence  of  j)resent  conditions,  if  not  the  generally  accepted 
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be  risked  luiloss  privilo<^es  arc  given 
an  act  of  i7U'orj>oratioii.     Tlie  wonts 
ini])erative,  that  a  duty  is  imposed  on 
them;  and  as  oxpcrienci,*  ha?  ])roved 
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take.    The  legishiture,  tlierefore,  says 
'If  you  will  embark,  with  your  time, 
enterprise  which   will  accommodate  1 
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that  will  justify  the  expen<liture  of  y(m 
ment  of  yonr  time  and  skill/     Such  a 
mutual  considerations,  and  justice  and 
that  the  y)rote(rtion  of  the  law  should  be  j 
The  idea  that  corporations  are  jmr 
in  which  the  ]mblic  has  no  concern  is  th 
fiction  of  their  legal  personality,  and  i 
practical  exclusion,  if  not  extinction,  o 
are  formed  to  secure  some  advantage 
patent  causes.    Enterj^rises  whose  main 
standpoint  of  an  increasingly  large  anr 
body  of  our  citizens,  have  increased  in 
during  the  past  fifty  years  in  an  almost  i 
islation,  shaped  in  ])art  by  (pu^stionab 
tionable  ends,  and  in  part  bv  di^^i'-"  ^-    - 


leges  which  the  sound  policy  of  the  laws  denies  to  our  citizens 
generally. 

Scarcely  less  harmful  in  its  results  than  the  trust  evil,  and 
resultiug  from  the  same  conditions,  is  the  organization  of  cor- 
porations for  fraudulent  purposes.    With  but  few  exceptions,  our 
different  state  legislatures  have  opened  the  door  wide  for  abuses 
of  this  nature.     Every  pretense  of  public  need  or  public  ben- 
efit is  openly  discarded,  and  we  have  corporations  organized  to 
conduct  clothing  stores,  to  sell  groceries,  to  sell  drugs,  and,  in 
short,  for  enterprises  that  could  just  as  efficiently  be  undertaken 
without  the  grant  of  special  legal  powers  and  privileges.    The 
sole  object  in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases  is  to  limit  personal 
liability  and  to  avoid  that  responsibility  which  the  members  of 
the  community  should  bear,  and  generally  must  bear.  The  fact, 
also,  that  the  corporation  may  be  organized  without  any  capital 
being  actually  paid  in  is  an  abundant  source  of  evil.    Undoubt- 
edly, there  are  cases  where  the  funds  for  a  great  enterprise  can 
be  more  easily  and  advantageously  secured  after  the  corporation 
has  been  organized.    Ordinarily,  however,  the  record,  "nothing 
paid  in,"  or  the  fact  that  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  have 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  it  to  lead  them  to  invest  more  than  a 
nominal  amount,  is  a  fairiy  sure  indication  that  the  corporation 
laws  have  been  invoked  to  further  speculative  or  fraudulent  de- 
signs. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  I  find  in  a  newspaper  taken  at  random  that  in  this 
state  there  were  recently  filed  on  two  consecutive  days  the  cer- 
tificates of  organization  of  nine  corporations  whose  total  cap- 
italization was  $2,220,000,  wTiile  the  amount  actually  paid  in 
was  $1,093,  or  less  than  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent.  One  of 
these  corporations  was  to  deal  in  drugs  and  medicines,  and  of 
the  sixteen  officers  whose  names  and  residences  were  given,  eleven 
were  from  another  state,  where  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  organi- 
zations were  more  stringent. 

A  newspaper  published  the  same  day  on  wliich  this  is  written 
gives  a  list  of  three  corporations  whose  certificates  were  filed  in 
this  state  the  day  before.  Of  these,  one  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated to  conduct  a  sporting  lodge.  Their  total  capitalization, 
$360,000,  of  which  "nothing  is  paid  in." 

It  may  be  that  every  one  of  these  corporations  was-  organized 
for  a  legitimate  purpose,  but  the  fact  remains  that  corporations 
for  fraudulent  or  swindling  purposes  might  just  as  easily  have 
been  organized.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  state  of  Maine,  if  it 
has  not  been,  may  easily  be,  prostituted  to  further  the  diahoixfist 
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por.it iv*:  h';.'i*Iation,  tlwit  th<*y  are  pract 
\\n^  infliir'n/'f;  of  tli**  eoiirt.-.  Keform  n 
tiori,  an*]  thjit  thi-  Ir^i-lfjtion  may  hi-  l-II 
t.ivr;,  it  mii-1  he  hfi-ed  on  clear  ooneei)t 
Vt'T  on  an  aj>|>refiati(in  nf  the  fact  thi 
nsKfKriiifion  of  indivijlinijs,  to  whom, 
milk  CM  w  ^n-iint  of  s.|H;cial  !<'gal  powi-r?  a 
also,  that  thi-  ^'rant  <ran  hr  jii-tifir-rl  1 
rh-nc*"  orilv  "»•  «i 


but  constituting  no  real  part  of  it.  In  detennining  and  shaping 
important  economic  conditions,  however,  fictions,  legal  or  other- 
wiie,  have  no  place;  we  must  be  guided  by  the  absolute  facts  of 
human  life  and  human  experience. 

As  civilization  advances,  and  as  science,  and  wealth,  and  trade 
increase,  the  public  and  private  relations  of  the  different  members 
of  society  become  more  complex  and  the  problems  that  our  legis- 
lative bodies  are  called  upon  to  solve  necessarily  demand  on  their 
part  increasing  skill  and  intelligence.  To  understand  even  a 
branch  of  our  legal  system  has  become  the  business  of  a  learned 
and  laborious  profession.  But  the  great  principles,  along  whose 
lines  the  development  of  our  substantive  law  should  proceed, 
must  be  the  business  of  all  enlightened  and  thoughtful  men,  if  we 
are  to  realize  in  our  jurisprudence  that  justice  so  well  described 
bj  the  Boman  jurist  as  "the  set  and  constant  purpose  that  gives 
to  every  man  his  due." 

Assuming  that  the  views  set  forth  in  this  paper  embody  cor- 
rect principles,  the  next  question  is :  How  can  we  make  these 
principles  djmamic,  render  them  effective  in  shaping  actual  legis- 
lation? 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is,  I  believe,  an  organized  effort 
to  secure  uniformity  of  the  corporation  laws  of  the  different 
states. 

At  present  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  application  of 
correct  and  rational  principles  to  the  development  of  our  corpora- 
tion law,  especially  in  the  all-important  matter  of  organization, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  certain  states  are  ready  to  prostitute  their 
sovereign  power  for  sake  of  revenue,  and  to  enter  into  competition 
to  secure  patronage  in  this  shameless  traffic,  regardless  of  their 
own  honor  and  of  what  is  rightfully  and  justly  due  to  other  com- 
monwealths. 

From  such  a  traffic  and  such  a  competition  not  only  does  there 
result  a  continuous  leveling  down  on  the  part  of  the  states  en- 
gaged in  it,  but  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  are  placed  there- 
by in  the  way  of  those  states  seeking  to  maintain  or  establish 
proper  and  rightful  standards.  A  general  and  strongly  sustained 
effort,  to  secure  uniformity  would,  above  anything  else,  counter- 
act these  demoralizing  influences,  and  tend  to  substitute  public 
welfare  in  the  place  of  short-sighted  selfishness  as  a  determining 
factor  in  our  legislation.  Undoubtedly  a  few  states  might  be  dis- 
posed to  resist  efforts  looking  towards  reform,  but  concert  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  others  in  regard  to  corporations  organized 
under  the  laws  of  these  recalcitrant  commonwealths  would  reduce 
their  power  for  evil  to  a  minimum. 
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Approximate  uniforuiity  of  the  corporation  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  being  secuix^d,  national  legislation,  also,  could  be 
more  intelligently  framed  for  the  purpose  of  complementing  state 
legislation,  and  made  much  more  effective  in  meeting  those  evils 
which  because  of  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress  over  inter- 
state commerce  the  state  legislatures  cannot  reach.  Federal  legis- 
lation, however,  as  affecting  the  evils  resulting  from  the  abuse 
pf  corporate  power  and  privileges  can  be  nothing  more  than  com- 
plementary, the  reform  must  be  essentially  worked  out  by  state 
action. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  already  done  most  excel- 
lent work  in  securing  uniformity  of  state  legislation  along  certain 
lines,  notably  tliat  of  commercial  paper,  and  commissions  on  uni- 
fornn'ty  of  state  laws  have  been  provided  for  in  a  majority  of  the 
states.  It  seems  certain  that  if  this  conference  with  its  great  in- 
fluence should  make  an  earnest  and  organized  effort  in  conjunc- 
tion with  these  bodies  to  secure  uniformitv  of  corporation  laws 
throughout  the  Union,  a  high  degree  of  success  would  be  assured 
from  the  outset. 

To  claim,  however,  that  even  the  complete  success  of  this  ef- 
fort Avould  abolish  all  the  evils  arising  from  corporate  organiza- 
tion would  be  absurd.  Abii>es  and  evasions  of  the  law  and  imper- 
fections in  the  law  itself  will  continue  to  exist  until  human  nature 
and  human  foresight  have  reached  a  far  higher  stage  of  devel- 
opment than  that  of  to-day.  The  surest  wav,  however,  to  meet 
and  minimize  these  evils  is  tlirough  a  rational  and  intelligent 
application  of  the  fundamental  prinri])les  of  right  and  justice, 
and  next  in  importance  to  a  clear  appreciation  of  these  principles 
and  of  their  relation  to  the  ])roblom  before  us,  is  the  removal, 
as  completely  as  may  be,  of  the  obstaclos  which  obstruct  the  appli- 
cation of  them. 


HENRY  D.  BAKER. 

Associate?  Financial  Ivlilor  New  York  Errning  I*».*t. 

liiteral  accomplishment  of  wliat  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  has  termed 
the  "Democratic  idea  that  if  you  make  the  masses  prosperous  their 
prosperity  Avill  find  its  way  up  and  throucrh  every  class,'*  was 
responsible  for  the  increased  rosources  and  cr)nfident  venturosome- 
ness  of  the  financial  and  investing  classes,  such  as  caused  the 
recent  rapid  multiplication  of  corporations  known  as  "trusts.** 
The  fine  crops  and  high  prices  of  1897  and  1898  brought  vast 
wealth  to  the  masses,  while  the  relief  from  silver  agitation  put 
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vast  sums  of  money  that  had  been  hoarded,  into  the  channels  of 
circulation.  Some  of  the  phenomena  which  arose  during  1898 
out  of  the  same  conditions  so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  trusts 
were  witnessed  in  the  magnificent  success  of  the  nopular  war  loan 
of  $200,000,000  hurriedly  raised  without  a  ripple  of  disturbance 
to  general  business,  the  war  bonds  soon  selling  at  a  premium  of 
9  aboYe  par.  The  United  States  became  a  creditor  instead  of  a 
debtor  nation  in  its  relation  to  the  general  world  of  finance. 
Savings  banks  reduced  long  established  rates  on  deposits,  and  cli- 
ent of  banks  of  deposit  were  notified  that  balances  no  longer 
cany  interest.  Some  localities  bought  foreign  exchange  for  an 
investment;  some  comumnities  in  the  far  West  became  lenders  of 
money  in  Europe. 

The  promoters  of  trusts  were  not  in  evidence,  however,  during 
the  lyovioA  between  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  on  February  14th 
and  Dewe/s  victory  at  Manila  on  May  1st  of  1898.  Deals  that 
had  not  been  successfully  finished  before  the  catastrophe  in  Ha- 
\ana  harbor  were  sent  up  the  spout. 

The  glorious  news  from  Manila  not  only  put  the  nation  in 
ecstasy  of  patriotic  joy,  but  it  also  brought  the  promoter  of  trusts 
out  of  the  woods.  The  destruction  of  Cervera^s  fleet  in  July  and 
the  end  of  the  election  uncertainty  in  November  marked  further 
stages  in  the  growth  of  investment  and  speculative  confidence. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  not  only  was  prosperity  extremely 
pronounced  in  all  branches  of  business,  but  also  millions  of  dollars 
had  become  added  to  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  securities.  News- 
papers were  announcing  new  trusts  at  about  the  rate  of  three  a 
day;  time  and  call  money  ranged  from  3^  to  4  per  cent.  Such 
conditions  of  extreme  public  confidence,  of  cheap  money,  of  rising 
security  values,  all  essential  to  the  successful  promotion  of  trusts, 
continued  for  about  the  first  month  and  a  half  of  the  present  year. 
Tremendous  profits  became  shown  in  the  underwriting  of  indus- 
trialg.  In  a  great  many  instances,  underwriters  sold  their  rights 
and  made  fortimes  before  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a  cent  of  cash 
nn  their  subscriptions.  The  belief  became  prevalent  that  by 
simply  signing  subscription  lists  it  would  be  possible  to  realize 
profits  of  from  10  to  20  points  on  the  rights  before  there  could  be 
any  call  for  cash.  It  was  the  policy  of  promoters  to  foster  the  pre- 
liminary speculations  in  rights  by  hints  or  announcements  to  the 
tffectthat  the  heavy  over-subscriptions  would  necessitate  the  pro- 
pf>rtionate  cutting  down  in  the  allotments  of  stock  to  subscribers. 
The  purchase  of  rights  by  those  who  wanted  to  be  sure  of  full 
allotments  of  stock  usually  more  than  offset  sales  of  the  rights 
by  those  who  wanted  to  take  profits  before  it  was  necessary  to 
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uLiriMue  greatly  overdone  in  the  opini( 
jnirely  from  the  financial  standpoint, 
plethora  of  money  in  the  country,  n 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  enormous  s 
tion  of  the  new  industrial  issues.     B 
misgivings,  and  their  discrimination 
lateral  began  to  hurt  their  progress  in  i 
big  promotions  then  pending  became  c< 
or  two  instances  underwriters,  fearing 
tions,  forced  the  closing  of  the  deals 
consummated  by  payment  of  cash. 
Governor  Flower,  who  had  been  the  r 
the  market  for  industrials,  hit  his  own 
pathetically  wrought  injur}'  to  industr 
for  effecting  the  most  gigantic  combina 
the  Carnegie  properties,  the  Federal  St 
can  Steel  and  Wire  Com]>any,  the  Nat 
American  Tin  Plate  Company  and  less* 
The  stock  issues  of  the  trusts  already 
in  value  of  from  10  to  50  per  cent.    T 
admits  that  future  attempt  at  trust  ere 
uphill  work. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  trust  move 
diate  origin  to  an  unprecedented  plent 
an  exceedingly  high  state  of  public  C( 
tends  to  make  ca])ital  vonturc^ninn     To 


)ter  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  disaster  interrupted  for  a  time  the  promotion  of  trusts. 
Equally  jubilant  and  thrilled  with  patriotic  spirit  were  the  Ameri- 
3aii  people  on  nearing  of  Dewey's  triumph  at  Manila,  which  was 
Qot  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  victory  was  the  sunlight  which 
brought  the  promoters  of  trusts  out  of  their  holes,  so  to  speak. 

Payments  through  the  principal  clearing  houses  of  the  coun- 
try are  now  about  37  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago,  and  57  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1892.  East  bound  railroad  tonnage  is  nearly 
double  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  number  of  business  failures  is 
about  half  of  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  a  third  as  great  as  in  1896. 
The  country's  gold  reserve  to-day  stands  above  the  $250,000,000 
mark.  Generally  advancing  prices  in  manufactured  lines  of  goods 
have  attended  the  increasing  prosperity.  Although  such  ad- 
Yances  have  not  been  confined  to  articles  produced  by  trusts,  but 
haveiDcluded  furniture,  products  of  the  packing  house,  and  other 
articles  in  which  trade  is  unquestionably  regulated  by  conditions 
of  competition  and  of  demand  to  supply,  yet  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  complaint  that  practically  all  late  advances  in  prices  have  been 
produced  by  the  trust  arbitrarily  and  for  their  own  profit,  and 
that  therefore  they  afford  no  indication  of  conditions  benefiting 
the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  trusts  in  nearly  every  instance 
after  their  recent  formations,  have  marked  up  prices,  and  yet 
considering  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material  entering  into  pro- 
duction and  the  fact  that  wages  have  been  generally  advanced, 
it  cannot  be  correctly  said  that  the  trusts  have  made  unfair  use 
of  their  trade  opportunities.  Where  they  have  advanced  prices 
more  than  would  seem  to  have  been  warranted  by  advances  in  raw 
materials,  such  advances  seem  usually  to  have  effected  simply  an 
adjustment  of  prices  to  some  basis  of  fixed  profits  such  as  had 
existed  before  the  hard  times  period,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Biscuit  Consolidation  for  instance,  before  a  competitive  war  had 
brought  earnings  down  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  had 
threatened  practically  the  whole  business  with  bankruptcy. 

In  the  case  of  the  best  managed  industrial  companies  the  pol- 
icy has  been  to  keep  prices  of  products  high  enough  to  allow  rea- 
sonable profit  on  capital  invested,  but  low  enough  to  offer  no  in- 
ducements for  competitors  to  enter  the  business.  In  the  case  of 
the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company,  which  is  the  oldest  of  the 
recent  industrials,*  President  Matthissen,  at  the  annual  meeting 
'ii  stockholders  last  year  explained  as  follows  the  application  of 
this  policy :  "There  is  not  at  this  time  a  bushel  of  com  being 
jround  by  any  concern  except  those  in  our  company.    We  do 

^O^SMiiaed  August,  1897. 
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not  intend  to  pursue  the  policy  of  making  spectacular  ; 
the  beginning  and  dmndling  at  the  end.  We  are  in 
for  a  long  ])ulL  For  instance,  on  a  ten-year  run  \re  mi| 
raised  ]jriee3,  made  $5,000,000  the  first  year,  $2,500,000  t 
$1,000,000  the  nextj  and  down  to  nothing  at  the  eDcl  of  id 
It  it!  better  business  to  be  moderate  and  earn  $2^000,00^ 
for  teu  yearsj  which  would  be  $20,000,000  in  profits,  ^ 
less  of  $10,000,000  the  other  way.  We  did  for  a  short  tin 
the  mistake  in  the  beginning  of  putting  the  price  too  hi 
it  did  not  hv!it  long.  If  we  had  raaintiiined  that  policy,  w 
have  had  sixteen  or  seventeen  competitors,  against  non^ 
now/'  Generally  speaking,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ii 
it  is  considered  better  to  own  securities  of  a  trust  which  m 
money  by  saving  money  through  especial  economies,  tk 
to  own  securities  of  a  trust  which  is  knowia  to  make  ita 
through  practicing  extortion  on  consumers.  In  the  case  i 
lived  industrial  corporations  like  the  StantUrd  Oil  Corapi 
cess  seems  to  have  been  at  least  in  large  measure  due  to  ( 
of  low^ering  rather  than  raising  prices.  This  fact  inv^ 
beginning  to  appreciate,  and  is  causing  them  to  diseri 
Considerable  blame  has  been  thrown  on  the  iron  and  stec 
owing  to  the  enormous  advances  which  have  taken  place  ii 
of  products  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Quotations  < 
billets  are  about  $37  per  ton  to-day  as  against  $14.50  per 
year  ago,  while  various  steel  products  iire  quoted  relativ 
same.  As  pig  iron,  however,  is  now  $24  per  ton  as  against 
ton  one  year  ago,  it  is  evident  that  the  advances  in  finish 
products  have  been  legitimate.  Practically  all  the  coi 
engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  now  have  contract 
which  will  keep  their  furnaces  active  at  full  capacity 
months  to  come.  If  the  general  i>ros])eritv  had  not  cai 
enormous  demand  for  steel  })roducts,  the  price  of  pig  iro: 
hardly  have  advanced,  for  manufacturers  would  not  creal 
mand  for  more  pig  iron  than  they  would  expect  to  sell  as  1 
product  from  their  foundries. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  American  Tin  Plate  Com 
about  the  most  con>|»icuous  example  of  a  protected  tn 
sharp  advances  it  has  made  in  ])nces  have  drawn  do\vn 
much  aggressive  critici>m,  which  seems  to  be  unfair  in 
treme,  as  shown  by  the  following::  data  furnished  me  by  Pi 
Reid  of  the  company  late  in  the  month  of  August.  Sii 
organization  of  the  company  ]Mg  tin  had  shown  an  advan( 
12^  cents  to  33  cents  ])er  pound;  15  per  cent  more  was  bei 
for  skilled  labor,  and  20  per  cent  more  for  unskilled  lab 
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price  of  acids  used  in  making  tin  plate  had  gone  up  25  per  cent; 
steel  billets,  of  which  about  10,000,000  boxes  were  figured  as  the 
company's  probable  consumption  for  the  year,  had  advanced  one 
dollar  perlJox;  the  increases  in  the  bill  for  castings,  etc.,  to  keep 
the  plants  in  repair,  would,  it  was  estimated,  be  about  double 
what  they  would  have  amounted  to  a  vear  ago.  Yet  despite  those 
great  increases  in  the  cost  of  supplies  and  labor,  finished  tin  plates 
were  quoted  at  only  $4.37^  as  against  $2.50  one  year  ago.  As  the 
protection  on  tin  plate  makes  the  price  which  would  induce  im- 
ports of  tin  plate  $5.58,  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  company 
has  not  by  any  means  availed  itself  of  the  full  opportunity  allowed 
it  by  the  tariff. 

The  increase  in  legitimate  business  in  this  country  during  the 
l>a?t  year  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  fairly  normal  ratio 
between  the  supply  and  demand  for  money.  It  has  put  a  limita- 
tion on  trust  promotions,  practically  ending  the  movement  before 
i*  could  cause  a  financial  crash.  At  the  present  time  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  allows  opportunity  for  unlimited  business 
development  of  all  legitimate  kinds.  The  trust  movement  was 
an  early  incident  of  our  present  prosperity.  Trusts  are,  how- 
ever, no  longer  the  product  of  our  prosperity.  Whether  or  not 
we  would  be  more  prosperous  without  the  trusts  is  a  question  con- 
cerning which  views  and  theories  now  may  differ  and  which  can 
only  be  definitely  and  thorouglily  settled  by  the  economic  data 
of  tlie  next  few  years. 


JOH:ff  I.  YELLOTT. 

Meml)€r  Maryland  Bar. 

The  "trust"  problem  is  of  that  character  to-day  that  the 
American  people  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  condition,  rather 
than  with  theories  on  the  subject.  The  consideration  of  facts  as 
they  exist  in  consequence  of  what  the  "trust"  and  tlie  "combine" 
are  doing  with  the  masses  of  the  American  people,  is  of  more 
i^ractical  importance  than  any  indulgence  in  nice  and  finely 
wrought  out  theories  as  to  what  the  "trust"  ouglit  to  do — as  to 
vhat  it  can  do,  as  to  what  minor  laws  found  in  the  trade  and 
financial  circles  of  business  may  compel  it  to  do,  and  what  it  may 
he  expected  to  do  for  the  public  good  in  the  future — if  let  alone. 
To  me,  the  competent  theorist  is  always  entertaining,  but  I  am 
ever  slow  to  adopt  theories  that  I  know  to  be  contrary  to  certain 
filed  laws,  and  unsupported  by  present  or  past  facts. 

In  the  matter  of  production  and  distribution,  there  is  one  law 
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regulating  both  the  htiying  and  selling  interests  of  ciTilized 
!ku  fixed  niid  so  unvarying  in  its  long  operation^  that  it  has 
looki^d  ujton  as  a  natuml  kw.  It  is  the  law  of  competition 
ill  conjunction  with  the  recognized  laws  of  supply  and  det 
13  the  one  great  force  all  the  time  at  work  for  the  heaJthfu 
ulation  of  produetion,  distribution,  and  values.  Any  syst< 
production,  or  of  dietrihutionj  including  the  commandiis 
dustry  of  trausportation,  that  is  in  contravention  of,  or,  at 
ance  \^th  this  great  law  can  have  hut  one  result,  to'vrit:  in|i 
and  wrong  to  the  weak  and  undue  imposition  upon  both  the 
sumer  who  must  buy  in  the  market  and  the  producer  of  th 
material  who  must  sell!  When  you  destroy  competition  i 
production  of  the  finished  article  required  for  the  UBe  of 
you  destroy  two  open  imirketa — that  in  which  the  consitmei 
buy  to  advantage,  and  that  in  which  the  seller  of  the  raw  i 
may  sell  to  competitors.  You  do  more,  you  give  to  the  pm 
the  right  to  dictate  the  price  which  the  consumer  must  pi 
the  finished  article,  and  the  power  to  say  to  the  producer  c 
raw  ninteritil  what  he  shall  take  for  the  product  of  his  labof 
give  to  that  producer  the  right  to  dictate  and  fix  the  price 
shall  he  paid  for  the  labor  required  to  convert  the  raw  ma 
into  the  finished  product.  You  do  what  is  worse,  you  m 
favored  class  of  the  few  chartered  producers  and  transporter; 
give  to  that  class  unlimited  authority  to  say  to  the  millions  c 
po]^ulation  what  tliey  sliall  pay  for  food,  raiment  and  ever}- 
used  hy  them  for  comfort,  luxury  or  necessity,  and  what 
man  shall  receive  for  the  ]>roduct  of  his  labor.  A  conditi 
things  abhorrent  to  the  common  law,  before  the  American 
stitution  was  thought  of. 

No  legal  authorization  for,  or  acquiesence  in,  any  gyst( 
production  or  class  favoritism  c;in  be,  under  the  American 
of  government,  withoTit  violation  of  its  every  valued  prin 
Onr  govcmmcnt  is  fouT^led  upon  the  eternal  foundati( 
human  equality.  When  orixanizcd  after  the  vindication  o 
principle  in  the  war  of  the  l^evolntion.  the  object  of  the  Gc 
ment  was  declared  to  be:  "To  estnblish  justice";  "to  pr( 
thi^  .Cfcnernl  welfare'':  '^"'to  cocurc  the  bles=:in<rs  of  liberty", 
ir  our  history  the  fourtopnlh  amendment  to  the  Constitutio 
adopted,  which  embodied  all  that  stntesmanship  of  the  eo 
had  ordained  for  accominodntinir  the  organic  law  to  our 
conditiori.  It  provid(\-.  "Xo  stnte  shidl  make  or  enforce  an 
which  shnll  abridofo  the  privileires  or  immunities  of  citizens  < 
Ji'nited  States:  nor  slinll  nny  State  deprive  any  person  oi 
liberty,  or  pro])erty,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  t 


penon  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law/' 
The  meaning  of  these  privileges  and  immunities  has  been  defined 
by  the  courts  as  those  rights  which  are  f undamentiil  under  every 
free  govermnent;  including  the  right  to  acquire  and  possess  prop- 
erty of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness  and  safety, 
nibject  to  such  restraints  as  government  may  prescribe  for  the 
general  good  of  the  whole. 

All  monopolies  in  any  trade  or  manufacture  are  an  invasion 
of  these  privileges,  for  they  encroach  upon  the  liberty  of  the  cit- 
izen to  acquire  property  and  pursue  happiness,  and  were  held  to 
be  void  at  common  law  as  long  ago  as  tlie  rci^m  of  Kiizabetli. 

No  State  of  the  Union  can  have  the  power  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  any  industry  by  incorporating  a  number  of  men  into  one  body, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  What 
il  cannot  directly  do  it  is  without  power  to  do  by  indirection. 
The  incorporation  of  any  body  of  men  with  monopolistic  power 
is  in  contravention  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  our  form  of 
government  and  its  written  Constitution.  If  the  organized  trusts 
and  combines  are  possessed  of  monopolistic  powers  and  have 
monopolistic  tendencies,  then  tliey  should  be  abolished  or  brought 
within  legal  control,  without  regard  to  the  fact  whether  they  be 
advantageous  or  disadvantageous.  They  are  an  un-American  in- 
stitntion,  though  flourishing  in  America  only,  and  should  not  for 
that  reason  be  allowed  to  grow  and  multiply. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  that  the  all-important 
questions  involved  in  the.  trust  subject,  are : 

First:  Are  trusts  and  combines  as  now  existent  in  the 
United  States  monopolies,  or  of  monopolistic  character  and 
tendency? 

Second :  Are  they  of  such  character  in  their  operation  and 
modes  of  business  as  to  infringe  upon  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
the  American  citizen? 

Third :  If  monopolistic  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizen,  what  is  the  proper  remedy  to  apply? 

I  desire  to  discuss  briefly  the  first  two  propositions,  and  in 
doing  so  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  dealing  in  facts  more  than 
theories.  The  origin  or  birth  of  the  "trust"  in  our  general  indus- 
tries is  a  mystery,  but  necessary  to  be  inquired  into  in  order  to 
discover  the  laws  that  are  likely  to  control  its  existence  and 
growth. 

One,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  trust  magnate  of  the  land,  has 
solemnly  affirmed  that  the  protective  tariff  is  the  mother  of  the 
"trust,"  but  when  we  remember  that  it  wa^  that  magnate's  ox  that 
vas  gored  by  the  tariff  of  which  he  was  speaking,  thi*  e\iar^<a  ot 
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maternity  must  be  accepted  with  some  aJlowance,    I  belieT^  ' 
"Protective  Tariff"  has  enougli  sins  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  i 
public  opinion  without  being  charged  with  the  motherhood  of  th9 
monster. 

Protection  is  but  the  foster  mother,  if  mother  at  alt  atuJ 
am  disposed  to  yield  to  it  tlie  rightful  claim  only  of  being  we 
nurse  to  the  trust;  it  ha-s  surely  kept  it  ii)  vigorous  life  and 
sibly  aided  at  the  hirth.  Others^  with  plaueibiHty,  have  advance 
the  theory  that  the  ''trust"  is  the  result  of  evolution  in  trade  an 
manufacture  into  which  so  many  improved  methods  have  bet 
injected.  Some  ascribe  to  the  great  prosperity  of  our  people  dd 
the  last  few  years  t1ie  life-giviDg  cause,  whilst  still  others  cUii 
the  concentralion  of  wealth  in  the  productive  industries  to  be  tl 
result  of  natural  laws  of  busineeB  which  demand  some  saving  ^ 
the  wastefulness  of  the  competitive  system.  A  few  daya  ago  ' 
read  an  able  article  in  one  of  our  most  valued  monthlies,  from  tfe 
pen  of  an  a]}|>arent  advocate  of  the  "trust" — the  Ron.  George  E. 
Roberts,  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  which  came  nearer 
to  my  views  of  tlie  causes  constituting  the  true  parentage  of  the 
American  "trust"  than  anytliiiig  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  I  beg 
to  quote  briefly  from  the  article,  page  305,  "Review  of  Reviews," 
for  September.  The  writer  says:  "Let  us  inquire  about  the 
forces  that  have  brought  on  this  general  movement  of  tlie  indus- 
tries into  combinations.  It  is  a  priinary  fact  that  the  impelling 
motive  has  been  the  low  returns  recently  earned  by  capital.  It 
has  been  diificult  to  make  profits  ivhen  competition  has  heen  open 
and  artivp.'^  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  assign  other  causes 
for  concentration,  but  the  first  of  the  forces  at  work,  as  stated 
by  him,  is  the  one  great  power,  which  is,  in  effect,  that  money, 
finding  it  could  no  longer  get  satisfactory  returns  from  its  accus- 
tomed user,  determined  to  concentrate  in  the  form  of  the  trust 
or  the  combine  for  the  purpose  of  nullifying  the  natural  law  of 
competition,  and  exacting  from  the  masses  of  the  people  such 
profit  as  it  might  dictate.  Practical  monopoly  only,  can  destroy 
com]ietition,  and  if  tliat  be  the  object  of  combination  in  the  indus- 
tries, it  follows  that  whatever  the  trust  of  to-day  be,  the  very  law 
of  its  existence  will  develop  it  into  "odious"  monopoly. 

Again,  the  trust  of  to-day,  which  is  doing  its  work  of  ruin 
amongst  the  masses,  is  an  incorporated  body,  and  is  made  up  of 
the  smaller  corporations  generally.  It  is  a  man-made  machine 
sent  forth  into  t1io  world  of  the  industries  to  compete  \vith  the 
human  l)einc,  with  unlimited  power  to  acquire  wealth  and  seek 
gain  in  tlie  jnirticnlar  field  for  which  it  was  made,  without  one 
of  the  finer  instincts  with  which  the  natural  man  is  endowed; 


without  Bonl  to  be  saved  or  body  to  die,  or  conscience  to  restrain, 
it  is  actuated  by  one  human  instinct  only — ^greed  for  money! 

I  am  the  friend  of  the  corporation  honestly  created  for  a 
legitimate  purpose.  For  centuries  it  has  been  a  necessity  in  civ- 
ilized society,  and  has  done  and  is  destined  to  do  more  for  its 
advancement  and  full  development,  but  none  is  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  corporation  needs  to  be  property  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  law.  It  has  little  regard  for  individual  right  and  in- 
diridual  privilege  unless  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  violation 
of  the  one  or  the  invasion  of  the  other  invites  inevitable  legal 
responsibility. 

Such  being  the  constituent  pari;s  of  the  five  hundred  or  more 
giant  corporations  which  have  taken  control  of  about  all  the  in- 
dustries of  the  land,  it  follows  that  if  absolute  monopoly  will  give 
them  greater  gains  for  their  stockholders,  there  will  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  establishing  it.  If  the  smaller  corporations  can  combine 
for  monopolistic  purposes,  the  larger  ones  will  not  be  slow  in 
combining  for  the  establishment  of  actual  "monopoly^'  in  all 
industries. 

I  do  not  contend  against  the  belief,  or  the  fact,  that  as  a 
general  rule  production  on  a  large  scale  is  cheaper  than  on  a 
small  one.  This. is  a  rule  of  general  application,  but,  sir,  I  do 
contend  that  if  the  producin*]^  agency,  by  reason  of  its  great  pro- 
jwrtions,  be  removed  from  the  field  of  competition,  there  is  no 
incentive  to  the  economic  saving  in  production  that  is  required 
in  the  competitive  field.  Economic  improvement  and  invention 
result  from  the  necessities  growing  out  of  competition.  Destroy 
this  necessity,  and  you  banish  the  incentive  to  improve  and  invent 
and  adopt  cheaper  modes  of  production.  It  is  le5*s  trouble,  easier 
and  safer  to  profit  by  increase  of  price  or  adulteration,  when  it 
is  known  the  consumer  mu=t  buy  your  article,  whatever  its  cost  or 
its  quality. 

But,  sir,  conceding  the  trust  and  combine  can  produce  cheaper 
than  the  individual,  or  company  on  a  smaller  scale,  there  is  no 
known  law  of  unvarying  application  by  which  the  consumer  will 
he  benefited,  or  the  seller  to  the  combine  be  protected.  The  buy- 
ing market  must  depend  solely  upon  the  conscience  of  the  tru^t 
producer  for  any  share  in  the  benefits  of  cheapened  production. 
The  producer,  of  monopolistic  character,  has  no  interest  in  allow- 
in/r  the  general  public  to  share  in  such  benefits.  If  it  be  an 
incorporated  producer,  there  is  no  conscience  to  regulate  the  sell- 
ing price,  except  loyalty  to  the  stockholder  in  its  concern,  and 
that  conscience  points  with  constant  finger  to  fat  dividends,  be 
the  stock  bona  fide  or  fictitious!      The  advance  in  the  price  of 
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nearly  all  trust  productions,  from  the  moment  the  trust  got  full 
control  of  the  production,  may  be  cited  in  support  of  the  truth 
and  the  soundness  of  what  I  have  said. 

Coming  to  a  consideration  of  a  legal  remedy,  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  trust  evil,  it  is  passing  strange,  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  monopoly  in  England  and  France,  that  an  invention  is 
to  be  sought  in  America  wliere  the  individual  and  the  protec- 
tion of  his  every  right  are  the  boasted  purposes  of  government. 
When  we  recall  what  English  courts,  an  English  parliament,  a 
French  statesman,  sustained  by  a  French  king,  have  done  to 
correct  and  restrain  the  evils  of  monopoly  when  concentrated 
money  capital  oppressed  the  individual;  when  we  recall  the  fact 
that  the  English  common  law  is  the  boasted  inheritance  of  the 
American  people,  there  is  awakened  a  train  of  thought  resulting 
in  conclusions  by  no  means  flattering  to  American  legislation  and 
American  courts!  As  far  back  as  the  case  of  Hurdis  in  11th 
Coke,  an  English  court,  without  republican  sympathies  or  dem- 
ocratic bias,  adjudged  in  the  case  of  a  corporate  company,  by  no 
means  so  monopolistic  as  our  Sugar  Trust,  that  the  citizen  had 
the  right  to  have  his  cloth  dressed  by  whom  he  pleased,  and  in 
that,  he  could  not  be  restrained  to  certain  persons,  ^^for  that  in 
effect  tvould  he  monopoly  and  therefore  void.''  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  a  long  list  of  our  State  courts,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  well,  that  whatever  tends  to  injustice  or 
oppression,  restraint  of  liberty,  or  trade  or  commerce,  and  natural 
or  legal  right,  when  made  the  object  of  a  contract,  is  void.  It 
has  also  been  determined  by  many  State  courts  that  all  combina- 
tions between  men  or  bodies  of  men  to  elevate  or  depress  the  mar- 
ket, or  increase  prices,  are  injurious  to  the  public  interests  and  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Sugar  case,  156  U.  S.  Kep.,  p.  16,  says:  "Contracts, 
combinations,  or  conspiracies  to  control  domestic  enterprise  in 
manufacture,  agriculture,  mining,  production  in  all  its  forms, 
or  to  raise  or  lower  prices  or  wages,  might  unquestionably  tend 
to  restrain  external  as  well  as  domestic  trade.'^  The  court  says 
on  same  page:  "All  the  authorities  agree  that  in  order  to  vitiate 
a  contract  or  combination  it  is  not  essential  that  it  should  be  a 
complete  monopoly;  it  r5  svffirient  if  it  really  tends  to  that  end 
and  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  advantages  which  flow  from  free 
competition." 

In  what  precedes,  we  have  the  concession  of  the.highest  court 
in  our  Nation,  that,  if  the  facts  exist,  as  conceded  by  more  than 
69^000,000  in  a  total  of  70,000,000  of  people,  the  American  trust 
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is  an  illegal  thing  and  cannot  exist!    Yet  we  find  it  growing  in 
Dumerical  and  individual  strength,  and  oppressive  power.    Uow 
can  a  thing  that  is  under  the  bane  of  public  condemnation  and 
the  bane  of  the  law  as  well,  so  flourish  and  multiply?    On  the 
hustings,  inflammatory  but  conclusive  answers  could  well  be 
given — in  an  assemblage  of  this  character,  a  briefer,  and  one  sub- 
ject to  less  criticism  can  be  supplied,  and  that  answer  mav  bo 
thus  framed:     Great  moneyed  wealth  by  means  of  unhealthy 
economic  legislation  has  been  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  and 
it  can,  if  allowed,  secure  greater  gains  by  means  of  the  trust  and 
combine,  than  by  investment  in  more  legitimate  enterprise;  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  having  declared  and 
adjudged  in  the  case  just  cited,  that  there  is  no  law  existing,  and 
«m  be  none  under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands,  to  prevent 
the  concentration  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  few 
wealthy  exploit  the  many  not  so  fortunate,  by  means  of  the  trust 
and  combine,  those  means  of  multiplying  wealth  will  be  naturally 
resorted  to. 

Is  it  true?  On  the  2d  of  July,  1890,  Congress  passed  *^An 
Act  to  Protect  Trade  and  Commerce  against  Unlawful  Restraints 
and  Monopolies."  That  act  was  apparently  drawn  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  form  of  trust  or  combine  in  restraint  of  trade,  or,  that 
would  destroy  competition.  Sec.  3  of  the  Act  declares — "Every 
contract,  combination  in  form  of  tnist  or  otherwise  or  coii8])iracy 
ill  restraint  of  trade  *  *  *  is  hereby  declared  illegal,"  and 
a  severe  penalty  was  fixed  upon  any  person  who  should  make  such 
contract,  or  engage  in  such  combination. 

This  far-reaching  act  of  Congress,  as  shown  by  the  record, 
^ijtrained  the  formation  of  trusts  and  combines  from  tlie  date 
of  its  passage,  and  the  addition  to  the  number  of  existing  trusts 
Wiis  small  until  January,  1895,  when  the  Supreme  Court,  not 
without  protest  from  a  sitting  member,  judicially  declared  that 
whilst  tlie  act  was  not  imconstitutional,  it  was  ineffective,  and 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  without  constitutional 
power  to  attain  the  purpose  sought.  This  was,  for  reasons 
^strongly  stated  by  Justice  Harlan  in  his  dissenting  oj)inion,  a 
>tart]ing  decision,  and  has  given  birth  to  the  hundreds  of  trusts 
that  now  afflict  the*  American  people.  The  decision  is  one  to 
which  the  American  citizen  must  bow  in  submission,  though  with 
^omo  feeling  of  shame  and  humiliation,  inasmuch  as  tlie  court 
aJmits  the  trust  to  be  an  evil  thing,  and  an  unlawful  thing,  but 
a  thing  which  the  United  States  Congress  is  unable  to  deal  with 
under  our  Constitution  as  it  now  exists!  In  this  case  we  have  the 
judicial  declaration  of  our  highest  court,  that  the  United  States 
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liad  held  such  bodies  to  be  void  under  the  C( 
realm,  and  that  same  common  law  is  the  bas 
jurisprudence,  our  Congress  of  the  united  c 
1774,  declared  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  "indubita 
erties."  But  in  the  matter  of  trusts,  our  S 
decided  that  the  people  have  no  remedy  either 
men  law,  and  that  all  the  remedy  they  can  h 
Constitution  as  now  framed,  must  be  through  si 
state  courts! 

When  concentrated  wealth  and  monopoly 
of  the  Frenchman,  that  great  French  statesi 
pared  an  edict  which  was  issued  by  Louis  XVI 
declaration  of  American  Independence,  whicl 
creating  man  with  necessities,  has  compelled 
labor,  and  has  made  the  right  to  labor  the  si 
ble  right  of  man.    Therefore,  it  is  ordained 
institutions  which  prevent  the  indigent  fron 
which  extinguish  emulation  and  industry,  anc 
talents  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  a  corpon 
which  load  industry  with  burdens  onerous  to  tl 
benefit  to  the  state;  which  by  the  facility  wh 
tlie  combination  of  the  rich  to  force  the  poor 
will,  and  to  create  conditions  that  enhance  the 
necessary  ari:icle8  of  subsistence,  be  abrogated/^ 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  more  exact  pictui 
trust  than  that  enven  bv  Turcrnf.  nnr!  wV«ir»Vi 


amendment  must  be  made,  or  we  nitist  rely  upon  state  legislation 
for  a  remedy.  What  view  the  Supreme  Court  may  adopt  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  any  State  legislation  that  undertakes  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  subject,  remains  to  be  seen.  There  are 
now  pending  one  or  more  cases  in  which  this  problem  may  be 
solved. 

Recent  litigation  and  observation  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  trusts  of  the  country  have  in  operation  a  cunningly  devised 
mtem  of  what  can  be  termed  nothing  milder  than  corruption. 
The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  bodies  unblushinglv  ad- 
mitted before  a  recent  investigating  board  that  his  company  freely 
contrihuted  to  the  campaign  funds  of  Democrats  and  Republi- 
can»  alike — ^to  Democrats  in  Democratic  States,  and  to  Republi- 
cana  in  Republican  states.  This  is  one  grievous  evil  of  the  system 
▼orking  in  a  dangerous  direction,  and  should  be  curbed  by  com- 
prehensive and  well  digested  state  legislation  that  would  prevent 
the  evil. 

Under  the  almost  undefined  and  limitless  police  power  of  the 
State,  the  states  of  the  Union  can  do  much  to  restrain  if  not 
i(<\roY  the  oppressive  power  of  the  trust  and  the  combine. 
Fnder  the  general  law  the  corporation  formed  in  any  one  state 
fe  a  resident  of  that  state,  while  it  has  power  to  do  business  where 
it  pleases.  West  Virginia  and  New  Jersey,  notably,  create  cor- 
pomtion  of  any  character  where  the  projectors  are  willing  to 
pav  the  required  fees. 

Such  corporation  can  claim  the  judicial  protection  in  any  state 
where  it  may  do  business,  but  so  far  as  its  existence  is  concerned, 
no  court  outside  of  the  State  where  it  is  created  can  affect  it.  If 
a  corporation  doing  business  in  States  other  than  where  created 
Aould  be  required  tb  become  a  resident  of  such  other  States  for 
all  purposes,  and  on  equality  with  other  citizens  of  the  State,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  doing  business  therein,  the  State  courts, 
ffovemed  bv  the  principles  of  the  English  common  law,  would 
exercise  a  healthful  control  over  them.  Such  legislation  could 
he  framed  without  violation  of  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  would  tend  to  give  more  general  effect 
tf^such  legislation  as  has  been  adopted  in  Illinois  and  other  States. 

A^ain,  the  taxing  power  of  the  state  is  a  large  one,  and  a  wise 
exercise  of  this  power  would  do  much  to  control  the  too  powerful 
tnist.  including  the  department  store. 

Public  policv  ever  favors  fair  dealing,  enterprise,  and  free 
competition,  and  the  courts  have  declared  all  combinations  whose 
'^hject  is  to  destroy  or  impede  free  competition  in  business  as  void. 
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Tn  ^uch  caries  there  wui^t  he  mmo  evic3enci>  of  the*  object  an 
purpoi^e  of  the  combination.  Change  the  rules  of  evidence  m  f 
to  iimke  ^hown  the  effect  of  the  combination,  or  of  the  trost  tlu 
hus  taken  its  phice^  evidence  of  the  purpose  for  which  formei 
and  the  trust  will  be  made  more  amenable  to  the  law^  both  in  civ 
and  criminal  proceeding;;^. 

In  the  li^dit  of  State  attempt  to  successfully  deal  with  the  truj 
evil  it  J  nay  be  concluded  that  the  question  should  come  witlil 
the  domain  of  the  general  government,  and  to  aocompli^h  tb 
there  juuat  be  one  or  more  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Tl 
further  incrGa.so  in  the  number  of  monopolistic  aggregate  on  i  inn 
be  easily  met  by  gtate  legi.slative  action  in  the  future:  but  it 
with  the  evil  tliot  now  exists  witb  its  power  for  futnre  develoj 
nicnt  without  increase  in  numbers,  that  the  people  are  called  upo 
for  decisive  action. 

It  is  argued  tliat  the  whole  subject  will  settle  itself  to  tl 
mutual  n<l vantage  of  capital  and  the  people  if  left  alone.  No  et 
will  correct  it.se If  bo  long  as  its  intended  purposes  are  attained  t 
growih  and  develnpment!  There  is  no  law  r^f  trade  or  produ* 
tion  that  will  enre  tlu^  in\M  evil  ^>y  its  inlierent  fierce.  Hjip  r>f  th 
great  authorities  on  the  trust  su])ject  lias  voiced  general  sontinieT 
in  t]ii>?  language:  ^'It  has  come  with  none  of  the  careful  delilxTi 
tion  tliat  usually  attends  the  investment  of  great  aggregation^  ( 
('a])ital.  It  has  iK'on  gTiided  l)y  n(^  ])rocedent  experience.  It 
no  gradual  result  of  a  natural  evolution.  It  is  a  reversal  of  a 
that  economists  have  accepted  as  fundamental  axioms  of  trad 
It  is  an  mideliberato  revolt  against  the  most  essential  force  i 
the  regulation  of  ])roduction,  distribution,  and  values — tl 
natural  law  of  co>n])etition." 

It  being  true  that  the  trust  i^  a  thing  bom  in  defiance  of  la^ 
no  known  law  can  rau-e  it  to  dovt-lo])  into  a  good  tiling  in  busine: 
that  must  be  controlled  by  natural  laws  or  legislation. 

T  adim't  that  in  {]]o  liusinc^-  alTairs  of  men  there  is  at  woi 
a  leveling  fru-ce  which  brinirs  ab'Uit  a  rcci]>rocity  of  benefit  ar 
a  sort  of  ecjuality:  but  this  i-  a  natural  force,  and  there  is  r 
place  fr>r  it-  o])rTation  wlum  tl!<>  bn>incs-  bolonsfing  to  the  natur 
man  is  turned  over  to  the  unnatui-al  monopoly.  The  conditio 
then  beeonie^  too  abnormal  for  ihr  ap])lieation  of  natural  lav 
and  usual  forees.  And  when  we  know  that  the  abnormal  cond 
tion  has  its  birth  in  the  ymri^ose  of  the  ]iowerful  few  to  impo: 
upon  and  op])ress  the  inillioned  many,  we  know,  without  clo5 
reading  from  cau-e  \o  etTeet.  that  the  law  of  birth  will  devele 
strength  and  |)ower  in  the  ]>urpo^e  of  origin. 


If  tke  cmsi  eTil  as  it  now  exists  is  to  be  corrected,  if  the 
fntnre  erik  that  must  ensae,  are  to  be  averted^  there  inuHt  be 
l^islinoii  that  can  come  from  one  source  only — and  that  in  a 
legisUmre,  State  and  National,  composed  of  men  who  are  truly 
Ameiican  and  above  all  undue  corporate  intluoiicci 


E.  C.  IBWIN. 

President  National  Boaitl  of  Fire  Uiidorwritcni. 

As  a  proper  understanding  of  this  question  involves  more  or 
less  technical  or  expert  knowledge,  possessed  only  hy  tlume  tiu- 
gaged  in  the  business,  it  may  be  well,  for  the  benefit  of  thoHe 
of  other  callings,  briefly  to  explain  those  fundamental  prineipleH 
of  underwriting  which  are  indispensable  to  u  cornjct  eoii<:luMion 
from  a  community  standpoint. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  **pr(!rniiiin"  Ih  i\w 
price  paid  an  insurance  company  for  assuming  the  risk  nt  (Ire; 
that  the  "rate"  is  the  charge  per  $100  of  insiiranrre,  fixed  accord- 
ingto  the  construction  of  the  building,  its  occMijjation,  environ- 
ment and  facilities,  public  and  private,  for  extin^uJHhing  firen; 
and  that  the  "policy^*  is  the  contract,  a  unihitenil  one,  written 
and  issued  by  the  insurance  company  to  the  prof)erty-owner. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  a  y>olify  of  inrturaiiee  in  not 
an  agreement  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  by  way  of  lirjuidated  dam- 
ages in  the  event  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Mubjeet  inHU red, 
which  would  be  a  wager,  and  contrary  to  fiublic  policy,  hut  in 
amply  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  corripany  itf 
indemnify  the  owner  to  the  extent  of  his  loss  in  iwAmhI  value  dam- 
aged or  destroyed;  the  amount  of  insurance  named  in  the  policy 
and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  premium  being  the  limit  of  claim,  and 
not  a  measure  of  it. 

The  rate  of  premium  or  price  charired  by  the;  conifmny  i»  not 
based  upon  the  expectation  of  burning  of  a  particular  rihk  in- 
sured, but  upon  the  number  of  riskfl  of  like  kind  which  would 
be  burned  or  damaged  out  of  say  a  thousand  in  any  single  year. 
At  a  rate  of  1  per  cent,  for  illustration,  a  thou^jand  rifrk*?,  each 
injured  for  $1,000,  would  yield  ?10,000  in  premium.  If  ten 
risks  out  of  the  thousand  should  burn  in  a  year,  the  entire 
amount  of  premium  would  be  required  to  pay  the  loi^r.  It  h  evi- 
dent that  a  smaller  number  than  ten  mu;?t  burn,  or  a  higher  rate 
than  1  per  cent  must  be  obtained,  to  provide  for  expense?  a9  well 
u  loses. 

Th*r  proper  rate?  of  premium  for  the  varioujB  kind£  of  property 
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— dwellingSj  churches,  schools,  stores,  and  manufac 

based,  therefore,  upon  the  obaeryed  number  of  risks  ;         

of  loss  in  ejich  class  which  burn  out  of  a  thousand  of  like  kin 
a  single  year.  If  the  business  of  fire  iBsuranee  is  conducts 
proper  lioes^  tlie  element  of  luck  or  chance  does  not  enter  iot 
While  nothing  could  be  more  unuertain  than  the  probabil 
of  escape  from  loss  by  a  single  risk,  nothing  can  be  more  cei 
than  that  the  average  loss  in  thousands  of  risks  of  the  i 
haaard^  environmentj  and  conditions  will  be  the  same  yea: 
year;  hut  to  ascertain  this  average  percentage  of  loss,  a  ( 
parison  of  the  experience  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  comp 
engaged  in  the  business  is  necessary,  certainly  in  the  case  of  i 
hazards,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  no  one  company  would  1 
enough  of  most  classes  on  its  books,  outside  of  such  large  elf 
as  dwelling  houses,  farm  buiidings,  etc.— especially  in  si 
states — to  indicate  the  expectation  of  what  might  he  termed 
lire  mortality,  or  the  loss  on  any  one  class. 

This  consideration  indicates  the  twofold  mistake  of  coe& 
the  busine&s  of  an  insurance  company  to  a  single  city  or  Um 
territory,  as  it  would  deprive  the  caiTi[jany  nf  a  sulneicnt  avei 
and,  therefore,  any  legislation  prohibiting  the  conference  of  ( 
panics  for  comparing  their  experience  in  other  states,  in  ordc 
ascertain  an  adequate  rate,  would  be  subversive  of  the  princi 
of  insurance.  It  nii^rht  happen  that  a  sin^^le  company  in  a  si 
state,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  single  company  throughout  the  Ur 
States,  would  show  a  loss  on  a  certain  class  of  liazards,  while 
experience  of  all  companies  put  toorether  would  show  a  fair  p 
at  the  rate  obtained.  The  co-operation  of  insurance  compa 
in  order  to  ascertain  correct  rates  is,  therefore,  necessary. 

Take  the  risk  of  whisky  in  brick  warehouses,  for  example, 
large  company,  having  an  exceptionally  broad  general  experie 
incurred  losses  on  this  })articular  class  during  a  five-year  pe 
in  the  two  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  excess  of  the 
miums  taken.  Such  an  experience  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  rate  obtained  of  00  cents  ])or  $100  was  too  low,  whereas 
experience  of  all  the  coin[)anios  doing  ])usiness  in  the  two  si 
named  proved  that  it  was  suiriciently  high,  and  the  rate  was 
raised.  This  same  company  during  the  same  j)eriod  in  ano 
section  of  the  country — the  ^liddle  States — lost  nothing  on 
Scinie  class;  an  ex[)erience  which,  taken  alone,  would  seer 
indicate  that  the  rate  obtained  was  for  thnt  locality  too  Y 
which  was  not  a  fact,  however,  for  tlio  experience  of  all  the  ( 
panics  doing  business  in  the  territory  showed  the  rate  had  ^ 
properly  fixed  and  that  the  experience  of  this  single  com] 
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was  simply  exceptionally  unfortunate  in  the  one  territory  and  ex- 
ceptionally ])rofitable  in  the  other. 

The  argument  bo  frequently  made  by  some  property-owners, 
that  they  have  paid  insurance  for  a  long  term  of  years  without 
collecting  a  single  loss,  and  should,  therefore,  have  a  lower  rate, 
is  based  upon  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  fire  insurance,  and 
overlooks  the  fact  that  at  a  rate  of  1  per  cent  it  would  take  nearly 
forty-one  years  for  a  sum  of  money  like  the  premium  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  to  equal  the  amount  insured  and  a  total 
loss,  compounding  the  interest  at  4  per  cent,  and  this  without 
any  allowance  for  the  expense  of  conducting  the  business.  Any- 
one can  verify  this  computation  for  himself,  and  cannot  afford  to 
be  ignorant.  It  is  best  for  the  individual  to  entrust  this  branch 
of  his  woridly  affairs  to  those  who  understand  it,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  he  entrusts  the  erection  of  his  building  to  the  mason, 
carpenter,  and  architect.  Cannot  the  state  safely  conduct  the 
business  of  insurance  for  its  citizens? 

Theoretically,  yes;  but  practically  nothing  would  be  gained, 
the  chances  being  largely  in  favor  of  a  higher  cost  to  citizens  and 
poorer  management  than  would  result  from  the  conduct  of  the 
bufjiness  by  men  engaged  in  it  for  a  livelihood.  The  state  would 
need  the  same  executive  and  clerical  labor  as  an  insurance  com- 
pany. It  would  require  inspectors,  adjusters,  bookkeepers,  and 
men  qualified  for  the  various  branches  of  the  business  to  the  same 
extent  that  insurance  companies  would,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  they  would  too  often  be  appointed  for  political  reasons, 
rather  than  because  of  personal  qualifications  for  the  duties  to  be 
discharged.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  state  should  con- 
duct the  business  of  insurance  than  why  it  should  conduct  any 
other  business — that  of  groceries,  dry  goods,  or  manufacturing. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  distribution  of  labor  in  a  community 
the  community  will  regulate  itself.  Xo  single  calling  can  se- 
cure an  undue  amount  of  profit  without  attracting  to  it  enough 
competitors  from  other  callings  to  keep  the  prices  at  a  proper 
level. 

What  would  have  been  the  burden  of  the  citizens  at  large  of 
the  two  states  of  Illinois  and  Massachusetts  if  they  had  been 
called  upon  to  pay  the  losses  of  their  two  cities  of  Chicago  and 
Boston  in  the  years  1871  and  1872?  Fortunately  for  them,  the 
citizens  of  the  entire  country,  almost  of  the  entire  worid,  con- 
tributed, through  the  fire  insurance  companies,  to  pay  the  mil- 
lions that  were  required  for  the  purpose. 

Co-operation  in  fire  insurance  is  not  a  '*trust^'  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term.     There  is  not  and  never  has  been  any 


^^^^xixuiuti  collected,  and  dividends  in  exc 
made  to  stockholders  have  been  received  1 
on  capital  and  invested  surplus — an  increme 
come  to  the  owners  of  such  assets  without  pla 
of  fire. 

The  laws  of  the  various  states  require  de 
the  part  of  insurance  companies,  showing  e 
ij  and  every  item  of  expense;  the  amount  of 

ceived  and  of  losses  paid.     There  is,  in  fac 
whose  methods,  income,  expenses,  losses,  and 
])loited  for  the  information  of  the  public, 
j  secrets  in  fire  insurance.     If  the  business  1, 

I  necessary  expense  or  with  undue  profit,  the  n 
'  \  and  invite  other  companies  to  enter  into  con 
'i  from  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  impossible  1 

J  pany,  or  any  number  of  insurance  companie 
<  j         form  of  monopoly. 

!  It  is  doubtful  if  any  mercantile  or  mant 

,  oould  live  if  obliged  thus  to  publish  at  the  en 

j         tlie  information  of  competitors  and  customers 

!'•         of  its  transactions.     Indeed,  if  the  laws  now  in 

Intion  of  the  business  of  fire  insurance — the  c 

;..         tion  of  accounts,  etc. — were  applied  to  othei 

i  ness,  manufacturing  and  mercantile,  the  pres 

*  nulled  "trusts''  and  combinations  in  those  brai 

necessary. 


of  risk  and  have  an  apprehension  of  the  facts,  or  surely  the  stocks 
would  find  purchasers  on  a  better  basis  than  6  per  cent?  The 
stocks  of  well-managed  railroads  are  selling  to-day  on  a  4  per  cent 


In  connection  with  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  Dew  companies  can  be  easily  organized.  They  have  to  ac- 
quire no  "right  of  way,'*  no  franchise,  or  the  construction  of  a 
valuable  building  plant;  there  are  no  patent  rights  or  copyrights 
involved;  the  necessary  capital — ^and  the  law  does  not  require  a 
large  one — with  a  little  office  furniture  and  stationery,  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  launch  a  new  fire  insurance  company.  Surely  the 
written  and  unwritten  law  of  trade  and  the  rules  of  competition 
can  be  relied  upon  to  regulate  the  profits  of  such  a  business  with- 
out legislative  interference. 

As  already  stated,  the  ascertainment  of  the  average  percent- 
age of  loss,  to  be  correct,  involves  comparison  of  experience,  in 
the  interest  of  the  property-owner  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
the  insurance  company,  for  an  inaccurate  estimate  would  be  as 
likely  to  be  too  high  as  too  low.     If  it  is  too  high,  the  property- 
owner  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  excessive  rate  of  premium; 
if  it  is  too  low,  the  company  will  lose  money;  and  as  capital  is 
simply  an  incident  of  security,  grossly  inadequate  if  the  premium 
should  prove  insufficient  for  the  risk  run,  the  property-owner 
would  not  secure  the  indemnity  he  is  paying  for.     The  total  cap- 
ital of  all  the  fire  insurance  companies,  domestic  and  foreign, 
reporting  to  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  at  the  close  of 
1898,  was  less  than  ninety  millions  ($89,476,981),  while  the 
amount  of  premiums  held  by  them  for  their  insurance  in  force 
was  one  hundred  and  two  millions  of  dollars  ($102,872,081), 
whereas,  the  losses  paid  for  the  single  year  named  were  seventy- 
one  millions  ($71,781,247),  a  sum,  it  will  be  observed,  which  was 
nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  total  capital  of  all  the  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  business. 

This  simple  computation  shows  how  important  it  is  for  the 
community  at  large  that  the  average  rate  of  premium  of  the  com- 
panies should  be  high  enough  to  pay  the  losses  and  expenses,  and 
that  it  would  not  do  to  rely  upon  the  capital  invested  as  a  security. 
State  laws  recognize  this  fact,  and  require  that  whenever  the  re- 
serves of  a  company  are  not  equal  lo  its  liabilities  and  its  capital 
becomes  impaired,  the  company  must  immediately  make  its  capi- 
tal good  or  retire  from  business. 

Competition,  which  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  the  life  of  trade, 
is  the  death  of  insurance  if  it  results  in  inadequate  prices  or  rates. 
The  proper  conduct  of  the  business,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of 
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a  lower  rate  than  the  majority  of  companies  are  w 
Tho  buyer  of  merchandise,  who  secures  possessii 
quires  title  of  an  article  of  whose  value  he  is  a  cc 
may  felicitate  himself  on  a  good  bargain  if  he  gei 
Willi  the  merchandise  in  his  possession,  and  sure 
ha>  no  reason  to  care  whether  the  seller  lost  mon 
but  it  is  not  so  with  insurance.  Insurance  is  nol 
orv''  until  the  policy  has  expired,  or,  in  case  of  fir 
lias  been  collected;  and  he  who  secures  it  at  a  : 
aii<l  flatters  himself  that  the  other  customers  of  t 
not  secure  the  same  terms,  or  overlooks  the  fact  t 
hi?  insurance  is  likely  to  be  worthless,  would  do  v 
luonoy  in  his  pocket  or  deposit  it  in  a  savings  bank. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  payment 
insurance  company  simply  distributes  the  loss  of 
ii])on  the  entire  community;  it  does  not  restore  an 
drains  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  are  to  a  la 
voninble,  and  intelligent  inspection  and  discriminj 
insurance  companies  would  secure  this  end. 

Any  system  of  insurance  rating  which  does  n( 
hoiweon  safe  construction  and  unsafe  constructio: 
carefulness  and  negligence,  is  an  injury  to  the  cor 
crro=Js  injustice  to  that  better  class  of  citizens  who 
and  manage  their  affairs  prudently. 

Tt  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  enormous  fii 
roinifry,  costing  at  present  at  the  rate  of  more  tha' 


quale  ntes  as  ii  wonld  be  to  require  savings  l^anks  to  pay  6  per 
ceni  interest  and  invest  their  deposits  at  3  per  tvnt, 

Animo&stv  toward  c^  rporations  grows  lar^joly  out  of  misa^^ 
prehension  in  regard  to  them.  The  individual  oiiiion  dws  not 
and  should  not  lose  his  rights  by  becoming  a  momWr  of  a  ct^r^ 
poration  any  more  than  I'V  becoming  a  moiuber  of  a  pannon&hip 
firm.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  citizen  to  become  a  shari^hoKler, 
even  though  his  means  are  limited.  One  hundred  dollars  will 
buy  a  share  in  a  new  insurance  company.  He  is  thus  enabled  to 
engage  in  a  business  which  he  may  not  understand  and  to  secure 
intelligent  management  and  expert  knowledge  which  he  does  not 
himself  possess. 

Corporations  thus  enable  people  of  small  means,  by  joining 
forces  and  uniting  their  savings,  to  secure  the  same  anvantagt»H 
for  business  purposes  that  millionaire  capitalists  enjoy,  and  a  cor- 
poration thus  becomes  a  poor  man's  opportunity.  Among  the 
stockholders  of  insurance  companies,  thousands  in  number,  an^ 
widows  and  orphans,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  their  niodent 
capital  employed  and  to  have  an  active  j)artner8hip  in  conum^rcial 
undertakings. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  i)roperty-owncr8,  having  in 
mind  only  the  simple  process  of  writing  a  policy  of  insurancti  by 
an  agent  of  an  insurance  company  and  the  delivery  of  it  by  him  to 
the  assured  or  property-owner,  should  regard  the*  expj^iiw?  of  trann- 
acting  the  business  as  merely  nominal.  They  ovnrh)ok  the  fad 
that  a  greater  number  of  persons  of  various  quaiificin lions  munt 
be  employed  and  remunerated  before  the  policy  of  iuHwrnncv.  cnn 
be  written  and  delivered,  and  that  the  percentage  of  thi;  prciniuin 
required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  business  Oibout  35  p«;r  t'cnl), 
is  not  greater  than  that  involved  in  the  sale  of  merchand !•<<?,  a 
piece  of  calico,  for  example,  which  incdudes  iha  profit  to  Hie 
planter  who  raises  the  cotton;  to  the  coriipresH  that  prcHMe.H  it; 
to  the  commission  merchant  who  selU  it;  to  the  comrnon  carrier 
that  carries  it  to  the  mill;  to  the  mill-owner  who  riiarMifactnre» 
it  into  cloth,  including  his  '•perativer;  in  the  dye  and  print  #mi- 
tablishment  that  print-  it;  to  the  conjrnij-«-ion  nnrnhanl  in  the 
distributing  center  of  a  great  city  who  ?-ell?i  it;  to  tluf  whiAamUi 
merchant,  who  in  turn  sells  to  the  retailer,  who  in  turn  deliver**  it 
to  the  con-nimer.  All  of  the^e  proce-;-e«  involve  iviiHraU;  remuii'T- 
aifcn-  and  an  aggregate  pereenta^'e  of  eTf/enw;  fully  equal  t/;  tJiat 
-•f  the  insurance  bu^inef^^.  whieh  n-'riire-  the  a;;erit  in  the  town, 
•rh'*  write?  and  d^^Iiver-  the  ;»^dicy  of  ir!itTjr;ir:ce:  tf.e  ey,v:rt  who 
is»T»e<-t=  the  building  frorr:  tiiL^;  to  i'.n.t:  diirif;fr  tf.e  \«;nn  of  the 
j-^licj;  the  rating  exj^rt  who  fixes  the  rate,  rMy>griizing  every 


j^.vauci  iicueatMir^  ouuay  OF  requires  higher  execi 
broader  education  as  to  the  methods  and  hazards  ( 
pations. 

Cliarles  Surnner,  when  United  States  senator 
tax  upon  insurance  is  a  tax  upon  a  tax,  and,  t 
barism."  As  the  insurance  company  must  coUe 
]^ro})erty-owner8  to  pay  its  losses  and  expenses  an 
})rofit,  it  is  clear  that  the  citizens  of  a  state,  after 
tlie  tax,  with  the  expense  of  collecting  it  added — i 
A  tax  upon  the  profits,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  t 
sura  nee  company,  and  one  that  it  should  pay  wit 
ing.  A  tax  upon  the  premium  is  a  tax  upon  the  as 
owner,  and  one  he  ought  not  to  pay.  No  insu 
would  complain  of  being  taxed  2^  per  cent  on  tha 
premiums  taken  out  of  a  state  after  payiner  the  loss< 
and  this  should  be  the  basis  of  taxation  everywhere 

This  may  be  expected  to  be  55  per  cent  of 
The  largest  and  most  successful  companies  have  c 
less  than  this  percentage  of  loss  as  the  result  of 
have  been  in  business.  If  this  percentage  be  adde 
expenses,  there  will  be  left  10  per  cent — 5  of  wl 
accumulated,  as  already  stated,  for  sweeping  conf 
the  remaining  5  per  cent  will  probably  not  be  reg 
engaged  in  any  other  business  as  an  abnormally  hi 
ing  out  of  consideration  the  great  risk  run  by  thos< 
is  invested. 


erfy  owner  pays,  say,  $50  for  a  $5,000  insnrance  policy,  he  is  pay- 
ing $50  for  $5,000  worth  of  protection  against  loss  by  fire  for  a 
given  time — the  tenn  of  the  policy,  one  year,  three  years,  or  five 
years.  If  during  that  period  a  loss  occurs,  he  will  receive  the 
amount  of  the  loss,  not  exceeding  the  amount  named  as  the  limit 
of  insurance.  He  may  have  five  or  more  partial  losses  on  the 
same  property  during  the  time  for  which  the  policy  is  written 
and  receive  pay  for  each  of  them,  and  still  not  exhaust  the  whole 
amount  of  protection,  unless  the  aggregate  sums  paid  equal  the 
amount  of  limit  in  the  policy. 

The  standard,  legal  form  of  an  insurance  policy  contracts  to 
insure  the  property-owner  in  the  following  words : 

"Against  all  direct  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  five  thousand  dollars.*^ 

Overlooking  these  unmistakable  terms,  some  property-owners 
and  legislators  infer  that  the  agreement  is  to  pay  $5,000  in  the 
event  of  the  destruction  of  the  property,  though  it  might  not  be 
worth  more  than  $1,000.  They  also  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
policy  may  be  written  for  one  year,  or,  as  is  often  the  cose,  for 
five  years,  and  the  value  of  the  building,  by  age,  use,  decay,  etc., 
may  be  greatly  less  at  the  end  of  the  term  than  at  its  beginning. 
A  "valued  policy"  law  would  in  such  case  work  most  unjustly. 

The  argument  is  made  by  those  advocating  such  laws  that  in- 
surance companies  should  investigate  the  values  of  the  properties 
they  insure  if  they  do  not  wish  to  pay  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
insurance,  and  that  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  they  are  mulcted  an 
undue  amount.  This  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  to  properly 
a.scertain  the  actual  cash  value  of  a  building  requires  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  expert  builders,  masons,  carpenters,  etc.,  who  would 
charge  for  their  services  in  many  cases — especially  in  the  case 
of  the  buildings  of  small  value  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  particu- 
larly farm  buildings  in  the  country,  which  they  would  charge 
extra  to  visit — as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the  whole  premium  paid 
for  the  insurance.  Such  expensive  expert  examinations  ought  to 
be  necessary  only  in  case  of  a  fire  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  loss, 
and,  therefore,  only  in  the  one  case  of  a  burned  property  out  of 
the  hundreds  which  do  not  bum.  A  "valued  policy*^  law,  there- 
fore, works  most  oppressively  upon  the  property-owner  of  small 
holdings,  and  least  oppressively  upon  the  properties  of  larger 
value,  whose  owners  do  not,  as  a  mle,  obtain  an  undue  amount  of 
insurance,  and  the  requirement  entails  that  the  same  labor  and 
expense  shall  be  incurred  as  to  each  of  hundreds  of  risks  to  pre- 
vent the  single  property-owner  who  may  have  a  loss  from  collect- 
ing more  than  he'  is  entitled  to  receive. 
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The  argument  in  favor  of  valued  policy  laws  also  oyerlooks 
the  obvious  fact  that  an  honest  claimant  is  sure  to  receive  the  full 
amount  of  his  loss  in  any  event,  since  no  intelligently  managed 
insurance  company  would  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  refuse  to  pay 
an  honest  claim,  realizing  that,  in  case  it  should,  it  would  be 
forced  to  do  so  at  law,  for  courts  and  juries  never  sympathize 
with  corporations,  but  always  with  the  individual.  Moreover, 
all  insurance  policies  contain  a  clause  which  provides  that  in  case 
of  differences  between  the  owner  and  the  insurance. company,  the 
matter  in  dispute  shall  be  left  to  disinterested  appraisers,  chosen 
by  each,  who  in  turn  shall  select  a  third  as  umpire.  A  man  is 
thus  entitled  to  have  for  his  appraiser  any  neighbor  in. whom  he 
trusts.  It  would  with  this  provision  be  impossible  for  an  insur- 
ance company  under  its  policy  to  escape  paying  all  to  which  any 
claimant  is  entitled.  Insurance  companies  are  not  litigious ;  they 
cannot  afford  to  go  into  courts  except  with  clean  hands  and  with 
claims  of  unmistakahlo  justice.  The  statements  cf  the  companies 
reporting  to  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  show  that  a 
sum  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  losses  paid  by  them 
during  the  past  year  was  in  suit  at  its  close,  and  as  those  losses 
in  suit  were  the  result  of  an  average  of  at  least  three  years'  busi- 
ness, it  follows  that  the  losses  contested  by  companies  are  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  losses  incurred. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  many  fraudulent  claims  are  made 
upon  insurance  comnanies,  it  becomes  a  serious  question,  not 
whether  too  many  claims  arc  contested  by  them,  but  whether 
enougfh  are  resisted  to  protect  the  interests  and  insure  the  security 
of  their  more  honest  claimants. 

The  man  who  in«!ures  his  buildincr  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  what  it  is  worth :  he  is  not  ohlisred  to  pay  for  more  insurance 
than  would  protect  him  for  its  full  value.  If  he  does,  he  con- 
templates a  fraud  upon  the  in^surance  company,  and  should  not 
be  assisted  in  consummatinsr  it  by  the  operation  of  law  on  the  plea 
that  he  should  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  limit  named  in  the 
policy  simply  because  he  voluntarily  paid  for  more  than  he  knew 
wa<s  necessary  to  protect  him  against  honest  loss.  A  valued 
policy  law  is  in  reality  a  premium  upon  fraud  and  an  incentive 
to  incendiarism  or  burning  for  gain,  imposing  unnecessary  bur- 
dens upon  honest  citizens,  who  must  be  taxed  in  higher  rates  of 
premium  to  pay  for  the  exaggerated  claims  of  an  imprincipled 
few.  " 

Few  persons  realize  to  what  importance  insurance  has  grown 
as  a  factor  in  the  commercial  world.  It  is  to-day  the  security 
on  which  most  enterprises  rest,  vrithout  which  their  projectors 
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vould  hesitate  to  engage  in  them.  The  lender  could  not  afford 
to  trufit  the  borrower  if  the  ability  of  the  latter  to  pay  the  debt 
was  liable  to  be  cancelled  by  a  fire.  The  last  census  report  showed 
that  the  real  estate  mortgage  loans  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  more  than  six  thousand  million  dollars  ($6,019,679,985.)  Of 
this  enormous  sum  the  citizens  of  Illinois  alone  had  borrowed 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions;  Massachusetts  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  millions;  New  York  sixteen  hundred 
and  seven  millions;  Pennsylvania  six  hundred  and  thirteen  mill- 
ions. It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  of  these  loans  are  based  upon  in- 
surance policies  held  as  collateral  security.  Can  anyone  estimate 
the  consequences  if  these  mortgages  should  be  called  in  by  the 
lenders,  deprived  of  their  insurance  collateral  and  unwilling  to 
trust  their  money  to  the  contingencies  of  firel  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  such  action  would  be  taken  if  fire  insurance  capital  should 
be  withdrawn  from  a  business  made  unprofitable  by  the  burdens 
which  mistaken  legislation  is  increasing  year  by  yearl 

There  is  probably  to-day  not  an  enterprise  in  the  business 
world  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  security  of  fire  in.sur- 
ance.  It  protects  alike  the  dwelling  of  the  laborer  and  the  palace 
of  the  millionaire;  the  business  of  the  retail  dealer  and  the  aggre- 
gated values  of  the  largest  manufacturers.  Without  the  assur- 
ance which  its  protection  affords  it  is  doubtful  if  the  enterprise 
of  those  possessing  capital  would  be  exerted  sufficiently  to  give 
employment  to  the  wage-earner  or  to  keep  the  wheels  of  trade 
and  manufacture  in  motion.  Commerce  would  be  paraljrzed, 
for  credit  would  be  withheld  where  confidence  would  be  wanting 
in  the  ability  of  the  purchaser  to  pay.  It  is  the  handmaid  of  com- 
merce and  the  guardian  of  industry.  Ventures  are  made  without 
hesitation  which  would  appall  those  embarking  in  them  if  liable 
to  miscarry  through  a  single  fire;  large  values  are  boldly  collected 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  commerce  where  an  accidental  con- 
flagration might  destroy  them  in  a  night,  merchants  sell  their 
goods  on  extended  credits,  knowing  that  although  the  misfortune 
of  fire  may  overtake  the  purchaser,  his  insurance  indemnity  will 
enable  him  to  pay  for  them  not  less  readily  than  before;  vast 
industries  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  operatives  and 
supporting  whole  towns  by  their  enterprise,  testify  not  more  to 
the  courage  of  their  projectors  than  to  the  confidence  they  repose 
in  the  protection  which  insurance  gives  to  their  undertakings; 
and,  to-day,  insurance  is  as  certainly  a  necessity  of  commerce 
and  manufacture  as  is  the  railroad  or  telegraph  or  steam  power 
itself;  it  is  as  essential  to  the  commercial  system  of  the  world 
as  the  woof  thread  to  the  fabric  of  the  loom. 
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Probably  no  more  eloquent  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  insuratioe 
is  to  be  found  than  the  utterance  of  the  French  jurists,  at  the 
close  of  their  report  to  the  council  of  state,  on  the  subject  in  the 
code  of  commerce: 

"Insurance  may  justly  be  deemed  one  of  the  noblest  crea- 
tions of  human  genius.  From  a  lofty  height  it  surveys  and  pro- 
tects the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  scans  the  heavens;  it  consults 
the  seasons;  it  interrogates  the  ocean,  and,  regardless  of  its  terrors 
or  caprice,  defines  its  perils  and  circumscribes  its  storms.  It  ex- 
tends its  cares  to  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  studies  the 
usage  of  every  nation,  explores  every  coast,  and  sounds  every  har- 
bor. 

"To  the  science  of  politics  it  directs  a  sleepless  attention;  it 
enters  the  council  of  monarchs,  watches  the  deliberation  of  states- 
men, weighs  their  motives,  and  penetrates  their  designs.  Pound- 
ing on  these  vast  materials  its  skillful  calculations,  secure  of  the 
result,  it  then  addresses  the  hesitating  merchant:  'Dismiss  your 
anxiety  and  fear;  there  are  misfortunes  that  himianity  may  de- 
plore but  cannot  prevent  or  alleviate.  Such  are  not  the  disasters 
you  dread  to  encounter.  Trust  in  me,  and  they  shall  not  reach 
you.  Summon  all  your  resources,  put  iorth  all  your  skill,  and 
with  unfaltering  courage  pursue  your  adventures.  Succeed,  and 
your  riches  are  enlarged;  fail,  and  they  shall  not  be  diminished. 
My  wealth  shall  supply  your  loss.  Rely  on  me,  and  for  your 
sake,  at  my  bidding,  the  arm  of  your  enemies  shall  be  paralyzed, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  or  the  flaming  pile  cease  to  exist.' 
The  merchant  listens  and  obeys,  and  is  rewarded.  Thousands, 
tempted  by  his  success,  follow  his  example.  Those  whom  it  had 
long  separated,  the  ocean  now  unites.  The  quarters  of  the  world 
approach  each  other  and  are  bound  by  the  permanent  ties  of 
mutual  interest  and  mutual  benefit." 

We  trust  we  have  explained  the  relation  of  insurance  to  the 
community  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  a  negative  to  this  im- 
portant question.    We  trust  we  have  established  as  facts: 

First — That  fire  insurance  is  a  commercial  and  community 
necessity. 

Second — That  a  policy  of  fire  insurance  is  a  contract  of  in- 
demnity; and 

Third — That  the  reliability  of  the  indemnity  depends  upon 
the  sufficiency  of  the  rate  of  premium,  because 

1.  State  laws  properly  require  that  if  the  capital  is  impaired 
it  must  be  made  good,  or  the  company  must  cease  doing  business. 
If  companies  cannot  pay  their  losses  and  expenses  and  secure  a 
fair  profit  return  on  the  capital  adventured  they  will  neither  be 
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ozganixed  nor  continue  in  bimness  if  already  organized ;  there- 
fore, capital  is  only  an  incident  of  the  business  and  an  adequate 
rate  is  indispensable. 

2.  Adequate  and  equitable  rates  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  policy-holder  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  stock- 
holder. Otherwise  the  burden  of  insurance  will  bo  unei]ually 
distributed  and  one  man's  property  will  be  protected,  if  insurod 
below  a  proper  rate,  at  the  expense  of  another.  Insurance  capital 
must  and  should  have  a  fair  return  for  the  risk  run — a  law  of 
community. 

3.  As  inspection  and  supervision  necessary  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  correct  rates  can  be  as  cheaply  performed  for  one  hun- 
dred companies  insuring  a  single  building  or  risk  as  for  any  one 
of  them,  co-operation  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  expense  per- 
centage. At  the  same  time  it  would  reduce  the  loss  pcrceutnge 
by  securing  correction  of  faults  which  would  cause  firos  and  by 
encouraging  proper  construction  which  would  tend  to  ])rovont 
their  spread,  and  so  result  in  cheaper  insurance  to  property-own- 
ers. In  this  view,  co-operation  of  insurance  companies  is  directly 
in  the  interest  of  the  community  and  should  be  encouraged  and 
not  prohibited.  Laws  which  prevent  companies  from  co-operat- 
ing in  this  way,  and  compel  each  company  to  inspect  each  build- 
ing for  itself,  must  increase  the  expenses  of  transacting  the  busi- 
ness and  result  in  utinecessarily  higher  rates  of  premium. 

4.  As  the  labor  required  to  ascertain  and  fix  proper  and 
equitable  rates  for  a  building  and  its  contents  can  be  performed 
by  the  same  expert  in  the  same  time  for  one  hundred  companies 
who  insure  it  as  for  any  one  of  them,  co-operation  to  ascertain 
and  fix  rates  would  result  in  a  saving  of  this  expense  nlso,  and  so 
further  cheapen  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  property-owner  and 
be  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

5.  As  rates  of  insurance  are  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
companies  through  terms  of  years  on  the  various  classes  of  haas- 
ards,  most  of  which  are  so  few  in  number  that  there  would  not 
be  enough  of  a  class  in  a  single  state  to  determine  the  experience 
cost  of  insuring  them,  the  statistics  of  experience  shonld  be  col- 
lated from  the  whole  country,  in  justice  to  the  owners  of  such 
risks,  and  not  based  upon  the  abnormal  lo?«  rate  of  a  small  class 
in  a  single  state,  which  would  indicate  the  n^c^'ssity  for  an  exorbi- 
tant rate  on  the  class  in  such  state,  when  in  fact  it  might  not  be 
necessarv- 

6.  The  burden  of  insurance  rates  should  be  graded  according 
to  the  percentage  of  insurance  carried  to  value,  just  as  municipal 
and  state  taxes  are  based  upon  uniform  assessments  of  the  same 
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percentage  of  value^  and  the  property-owner  who  insures  a  proper 
percentage  of  his  value  is  entitled  to  a  lower  rate  than  one  who 
insures  a  small  percentage  on  the  same  principle  that  wholesale 
prices  should  he  lower  than  retail  prices.  Otherwise  one  class  of 
citizens  would  he  securing  insurance  &t  a  lower  cost  than  an- 
other. Co-operation  of  companies,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  this  in  percentage  co-insurance  clauses  in  all  policies. 

It  follows,  therefore,  since  co-operation  is  necessary 

To  ascertain  cost; 

To  ascertain  and  secure  adequate  rates  for  indemnity; 

To  prevent  fires  and  thus  cheapen  the  cost  of  insurance; 

To  divide  and  lessen  expense  and  so  to  further  cheapen  the 
cost  of  insurance; 

To  secure  that  the  same  percentage  of  insurance  should  be 
carried  by  all  owners  or  a  difference  in  rate  made — ^the  principle 
of  co-insurance  or  average  which  has  always  been  a  feature  of 
marine  insurance; 

That  the  conference  of  companies  and  co-operation  must  be 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  insurance  companies  themselves, 
but  of  their  customers,  the  insuring  public. 

Insurance  is,  therefore,  not  a  "trust,^'  in  the  modern  and 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  by  which  is  meant  a  combina- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  a  particular  business  to  extort  improper 
prices  from  their  fellow-members  of  the  community  and  so  to 
obtain  an  undue  share  of  community  benefit.  The  ease  with 
which  any  number  of  citizens  can  organize  an  insurance  com- 
pany will  always  prevent  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  and  those 
engaged  in  it  can  always  be  relied  upon,  in  their  own  interests, 
to  regulate  their  prices  with  reference  to  this  important  fact. 
Exorbitant  rates  and  abnormal  profits  always  attract  competition, 
which  results  in  inadequate  rates,  and  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness thorouofhly  understand  this.  Managed  on  true  underwriting 
lines,  an  insurance  company  is  simply  a  great  machine  for  distrib- 
uting the  burden  of  the  fire  loss  of  the  individual  citizen  among 
his  neighbors  throughout  the  entire  country,  so  that  the  burden 
of  helping  one  who  is  unfortunate  will  be  lightly  felt  by  all.  It 
is  the  truest  and  most  sensible  method  of  carrying  out  the  scrip- 
tural injunction,  and  it  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  trade  which 
automatically  regulate  the  profits  of  all  commercial  enterprises 
so  that  no  one  class  of  citizens  can  long  retain  any  undue  advan- 
tage of  their  neighbors  or  any  improper  share  of  the  community 
wealth. 
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EVENING  SESSION,   SEPTEMBER  15. 

With  W.  Bourke  Cockran  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  an- 
nounced as  speakers  of  the  evening,  the  conference  on  trusts 
was  the  one  event  of  importance  in  the  city  of  Chicago  Friday 
evening.  The  afternoon  session  had  not  adjourned  before  the 
doors  were  besieged  by  ticket  holders  anxious  to  secure  their 
places  for  the  evening.  By  7  o'clock  State  street  was  packed  with 
a  struggling  crowd  working  toward  the  doors  of  the  hall  where 
the  conference  was  to  convene  an  hour  later,  and  when  Chairman 
Howe's  gavel  fell  at  8  o'clock  the  auditorium  was  packed  from  the 
parquette  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  upper  gallery  and  there  were 
ten  thousand  people  clamoring  in  the  street  for  admission.  The 
boxes  were  filled  with  a  brilliant  audience  of  society  people,  and 
the  delegates  made  way  in  their  seats  for  scores  of  gaily  dressed 
women,  while  the  aisles  were  utilized  to  accommodate  as  much  of 
the  overflow  as  possible.  Altogether  the  audience  was  as  bril- 
Uant  and  intellectual  a  gathering  as  ever  assembled  in  Chicago, 
and  bore  testimony  to  the  interest  of  all  classes  in  the  question 
under  debate. 

While  the  audience  expected  to  hear  both  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Cockran  speak,  the  program  was  changed  after  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Bryan  that  afternoon,  and  he  was  assigned  Saturday  morning. 

In  spite  of  the  crowd  and  the  trouble  of  seating  it,  there  was 
no  delay  in  opening  the  evening  session,  and  the  chairman  intro- 
duced William  Dudley  Foulke,  of  Indiana,  who  spoke  on  "The 
Problem  of  Trusts  and  Some  Proposed  Eemedies." 

WILLIAM  DUDLEY  FOULKE. 

I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  my  way  clearly 
through  the  whole  labyrinth  of  complicated  questions  which  arise 
in  connection  with  this  problem  of  the  trusts.  Nay,  more,  I  believe 
that  if  anyone  to-day  thinks  'Tie  knows  it  all" — that  he  has  found 
a  complete  remedy  for  every  evil  involved — he  will  learn  that  he 
is  mistaken ;  and  if  he  could  awaken  sometime  far  into  the  next 
century  and  look  upon  the  great  transformation  wrought  by  the 
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.  mighty  agencies  that  are  being  organized  at  the  present  tim^^ 
he  would  perhaps  be  as  much  surprised  as  if  he  had  arisen  in 
paradise  and  found  that  the  gates  were  not  of  pearl,  and  the 
streets  were  not  of  gold,  and  that  the  angels  were  playing  upon 
instruments  with  which  he  was  wholly  unacquainted. 

The  question  we  are  called  to  consider  dwarfs  in  importance 
all  other  issues  now  before  the  country  or  the  world.  When 
Dreyfus  shall  have  been  forgotten,  when  the  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines shall  be  regarded  only  as  one  of  the  episodes  of  history, 
when  men  shall  speak  no  longer  of  the  tariff  or  the  currency,  the 
present  era  may  well  be  remembered  by  coming  generations  as 
the  epoch  of  that  great  organic  change  when  the  system  of  com- 
petition began  to  give  way  to  the  system  of  co-operation — ^a 
change  leading  inevitably  (whether  for  good  or  ill  we  cannot 
clearly  see)  to  the  radical  reconstruction  of  the  world's  industrial 
and  social  life. 

The  organizers  of  the  trusts,  in  their  eagerness  to  put  a  stop 
to  wasteful  and  ruinous  competition,  have  been  rushing  in  head- 
long haste  to  realize  the  immediate,  personal  benefits  of  increased 
economy  and  power  offered  by  these  great  unions,  with  little 
regard  to  ultimate  consequences.  Their  thought  has  been,  "After 
us  the  deluge." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  beoii  tlirowu  out  (»f  ctii- 
ployment  or  ruined  by  the  suppression  of  competition,  together 
with  that  vast  conservative  element  in  our  population  which  fears 
a  leap  into  the  dark,  are  lifting  tlieir  voices  in  warning,  and  some, 
it  may  be  added,  in  rather  indiscriminate  abuse. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  competitive  system  which  seems  to 
be  diminishing  in  importance  in  our  industrial  life,  and  next 
the  co-operative  methods  which  are  so  largely  taking  its  place. 
First,  what  has  competition  done  for  the  world? 

It  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  factor  of  our  indus- 
trial progress.  Competition  between  buyers  has  enhanced  the 
price  to  the  producer.  Competition  between  sellers  has  stimu- 
lated improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  product,  has  quickened 
invention  and  skill,  has  reduced  the  cost  to  the  consumers  and 
multiplied  their  number,  and  thus  Stimulated  production  to  sup- 
ply the  enlarged  demand.  It  has  increased  the  emplojrment  of 
lai3or,  enhanced  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  and  improved  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 

But  competition,  although  immensely  valuable  and  necessary 
as  a  phase  in  industrial  development,  has  certain  grave  disad- 
vantages. Essentially  based  as  it  is  upon  the  principles  of  self- 
interest,  it  promotes  the  development  of  selfish  characteristics  of 
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skill  and  energy,  indeed,  hut  often  also  of  heartlessness  and 
indifference  to  the  welfare  of  others.  It  is  part  of  the  great 
struggle  for  existence.  It  follows  the  law  of  organic  life — the 
survival  of  the  sharp  eye,  the  swift  win^  and  the  keen  talon  and 
the  merciless  heak.  And  it  has  resulted  ju?t  as  natural  evolution 
results,  in  the  destruction  of  lower  and  feebler  forms  of  existence 
and  in  the  survival  of  those  only  who  are  best  fitted  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  world.  But  this  has  been  accomplished,  like  the 
development  of  organic  life,  at  immense  waste  and  sacrifice. 
Thousands  of  smaller  creatures  have  perished  to  make  the  food 
of  one.  A  far  greater  effort  than  that  which  is  required  for  pro- 
duction itself  is  often  expended  in  the  mere  fight  for  a  market. 

Each  year  the  struggle  has  grown  more  intense.  By  steam 
and  telegraph  distant  points  became  united,  and  the  industry 
which  originally  feared  no  competitor  outside  the  limits  of  its 
own  town  was  perhaps  overthrown  by  some  rival  in  ji  distant  part 
of  our  country,  or  even  beyond  the  seas.  The  margin  of  profit 
became  smaller,  the  outlay  for  putting  goods  on  the  market  con- 
stantly increased,  vast  sums  were  spent  in  advertising  or  paid 
to  commercial  agents  and  travelers,  or  consumed  in  the  useless 
reduplication  of  plants  and  of  expenses  of  administration,  all  of 
which  could  be  saved  under  a  more  perfect  system.  The  very 
thing  to  be  developed  by  competition — cheap  production — was 
in  a  measure  defeated  by  the  struggle  which  competition  re- 
quired. The  only  remedy  then  was  for  industries  engaged  in  the 
same  branches  of  business  to  unite  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production,  if  not  also  to  increase  or  maintain  the  price  of  the 
product.  The  law  which  led  to  this  is  as  much  a  natural  law  as 
that  which  brought  about  the  competitive  system  itself. 

But  there  are  evils  incident  to  these  combinations  which  may 
outweigh  their  advantages.  When  the  aggregations  of  capital 
become  very  great,  when  competition  is  virtually  suppressed,  and 
when  the  combination  becomes  practically  a  monopoly,  it  may 
exercise  its  powers  to  the  injury,  not  only  of  competitors,  but  of 
the  public.  It  may  dictate  terms  to  the  world.  Whenever  there 
is  only  a  single  buyer  of  the  same  material,  he  dictates  the  price 
to  the  producer.  Wherever  there  is  a  single  seller  of  the  finished 
article  he  makes  his  own  price  with  the  consumer,  perhaps  an 
exorbitant  one,  and  diminishes  thereby  the  numbers  of  con- 
sumers and  thus  restricts  production  and  curtails  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  and  the  wages  paid  for  it. 

In  practical  experience,  the  actual  economic  evils  are  indeed 
less  than  are  generally  supposed,  far  less  indeed  than  those  which 
are  theoreticistlly  possible.    In  point  of  fact  monopolies  do  not 
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i^fKMi  cost  IS  aue  to  monopoly,  or  is  indeed  anyt 
n-  it  would  be  under  a  free  system  of  competil 
]>roved  methods  which  the  progress  of  civilizj 
introduces. 

Therefore,  while  the  monopoly  may  pay  som- 
rn  w  material  and  may  charge  somewhat  more  for 
would  be  possible  under  competition,  this  evil  is 
crroatest  which  is  involved.  The  restriction  of  tl 
(1'pplacement  of  labor  by  these  new  organization 
ill  is  is  not  an  unmixed  evil  when  their  greater 
sidored.  It  is  of  much  the  same  character  as  tl 
the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machines  anc 
organizations  of  industry  everywhere. 

Indeed,  monopoly  may  often  be  of  advantag 
izations.  Under  the  present  system  a  demai 
wages  may  fail,  or  wages  may  be  reduced  becai 
rnnnot  afford  to  pay  them  without  destroying  1 
depriving  himself  of  the  power  to  meet  his  com 
forms.  To  pay  the  higher  rate  of  wages  he  m 
hTi'=iness  at  a  loss,  hence  he  suffers  his  plant  to  li 

But  a  monopoly  can  always  afford  to  pay  the 
T*  ran  always  recoup  itself  by  increasing  the  pric 
J^o  the  only  question  to  be  considered  is  whet' 
same  kind  can  be  procured  on  better  terms 
v.'orkmen  skilled  in  certain  branches  of  industry 
in  number,  and  under  proper  orqranization  su( 


isg  industries  and  a  considerable  fraction  of  our  commercial 
business  is  already  in  tlieir  hands. 

When  the  Sugar  Trust  controlled  98  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  country  it  was  idle  to  say  that  the  remaining  2  per 
cent  could  offer  any  substantial  competition.  And  the  present 
tendency  is  for  all  these  great  organizations  to  draw  closer  and 
closer  to  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  monopoly,  though  none  of  them 
has  yet  entirely  reached  it. 

If  this  present  tendency  remains  unchecked,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  each  of  the  important  branches  of  manufacture  will  be  con- 
trolled by  a  single  company,  and  the  people  naturally  look  for- 
ward with  alarm  to  the  time  when  in  each  branch  of  industry  a 
single  monopoly  shall  control  the  trade. 

Nay,  the  combining  and  recombining  will  not  stop  even  here. 
A  single  company  is  likely  to  control  many  branches  of  industry. 
The  department  store  already  absorbs  nearly  all  the  branches  of 
retail  trade.  The  great  anthracite  coal  fields  are  practically  under 
the  control  of  two  or  three  railway  companies,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  even  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest,  or  the  cotton 
fields  of  the  South  may  not  in  the  future  share  the  same  fate. 
The  railroads  indeed  have  undertaken  many  other  branches  of 
industry  as  feeders  for  their  great  lines.  The  summer  hotel 
business  seems  to  be  passing  largely  into  their  hands,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  grain  elevator  business,  the  shipping  and  other 
agencies  of  transportation.  Who  can  say  indeed  what  branch 
of  industry  may  not  be  the  feeder  for  a  railway? 

As  the  great  nations  of  the  globe  are  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer  until  now  there  are  four  or  five  at  most  which  control  the 
future  destinies  of  mankind,  so  the  tendency  of  industrial  organ- 
izations to  aggregate  is  such  that  I  can  see  in  fancy  four  or  five 
great  companies  which  shall  control  practically  the  whole  output 
of  the  country. 

Nay,  since  all  industries  are  now  indissolubly  united,  who 
can  say  (if  the  present  movement  should  ^o  on  unchecked)  that 
a  single  gigantic  organization  may  not  sometime  control  all  pro- 
duction? 

This  will  be  a  form  of  socialism,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  at  all 
the  socialism  which  fancy  pictures  in  the  dreams  of  the  disin- 
herited. 

Socialism  may  take  many  forms.  The  industrial  organiza- 
tion of  society  may  be  for  a  time  separated  from  its  political  or- 
ganization, but  not  permanently.  Socialism  does  not  necessarily 
mean  equal  shares  to  all  in  the  joint  property,  or  returns.  These 
may  be  divided  according  to  the  services  rendered  or  capital  con.- 
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tributed  either  by  the  actual  stockholders  or  their  predecessors  in 
title,  just  as  private  property  to-day  consists  of  that  which  a  man 
eai^ns  and  acquires  as  well  as  that  which  has  come  to  him  by  gift 
or  inheritance.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
must  have  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  co-operative  commonwealth 
to  give  the  structure  a  broad  base  and  prevent  its  toppling  over. 
That  it  should  remain  in  possession  and  control  of  only  a  few 
millionaires  would  not  long  be  tolerated.  And  yet  equality 
might  be  found  as  impossible  in  a  co-operative  state  as  under  the 
competitive  system.  So  long  as  men  are  unequal  in  skill,  indus- 
try and  ability,  the -greatest  prizes  will  always  be  won  by  com- 
paratively few. 

Most  of  us  would  look  with  great  apprehension  upon  such 
a  radical  change  in  tlie  social  order,  although  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  many  stops  toward  this  change  have  already  been  taken. 
Our  chief  apprehension  comes  from  two  sources: 

First,  we  realize  how  inadequate  are  our  government  agencies 
even  for  the  smaller  problems  which  confront  us  in  city,  state, 
and  national  administration.  How  utterly  impotent  then  will 
they  be  for  the  management  of  our  whole  industrial  life! 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  so  inefficient 
at  present  is  owing  to  tlie  very  fact  that  they  are  not  important 
enough.  The  great  y>rizes  which  the  world  off  era  to-day  are  gen- 
erally to  be  found  in  industrial  life,  and  our  best  and  ablest  men 
will  therefore  not  devote  themselves  to  politics.  But  if  the  power 
of  the  commonwealth  embraces  all  things,  if  it  becomes  the  only 
agency  through  which  men  can  reach  success,  our  best  life  must 
inevitably  flow  thither. 

But  the  second  great  objection  to  the  socialistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment resides  in  the  fact  that  men  believe  that  it  will  be  de- 
structive of  individual  independence,  that  it  will  take  away  a 
great  ]>art  of  the  incentive  to  exertion,  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the 
development  of  character  by  making  each  individual,  in  the 
words  of  Governor  Pingree,  only  a  single  cog  or  rivet  or  bar  in 
the  great  machinery  of  the  state,  rather  than  an  independent 
being  with  aims  and  interests  of  his  own.  Has  this  not  already 
been  the  effect  upon  the  great  masses  of  workmen  in  many  of  the 
vast  industries  heretofore  established?  Each  laborer  has  become 
the  producer  of  an  infinitesimal  ])art  of  some  great  product.  He 
has  been  turned  from  a  man  into  an  automaton.  Will  not  this  be 
the  ca!5e  in  a  much  greater  degree  when  all  society  is  organized 
for  the  development  of  a  common  inrlustry?  But  I  am  advancing 
further  into  the  future  than  is  ])ermitte(l  to  human  foresight. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  present  tendency 
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toward  the  combination  of  capital,  if  it  be  not  arrested  somewhere 
in  its  course  either  by  natural  law  or  by  artificial  means,  will  lead 
in  the  end  to  some  form  of  socialism.  ' 

But  is  tlie  present  tendency  to  continue, indefinitely?  Will 
the  operation  of  this  law  be  like  that  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
whicli  has  condensed  the  vast  nebulous  mass  of  the  solar  system 
into  one  great  central  orb,  with  a  few  planets  and  their  satellites? 
Or  will  it  be  like  the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  like  the  current  of 
the  waters  to  the  sea,  coming  always  back  to  their  source?  Will 
wo  return  again  to  the  competitive  system,  or  even  to  the  indns- 
trial  periods  which  have  preceded  it? 

Many  of  our  profoundest  thinkers  believe  that  our  present 
industrial  development  will  take  care  of  itself.  Following  the 
analogies  of  organic  life,  they  say  that  wherever  an  organization 
Wi>mes  too  bulky  to  do  its  work  successfully,  that  it  will  give 
way  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  smaller  and  more  efficient 
organizations,  just  as  the  monsters  of  the  Saurian  era  have  van- 
ished from  the  world,  wliile  so  many  of  the  minuter  forms  of  life 
ftill  remain  in  healthy  activity.  Some  of  these  men  have  even 
shown  us  what  they  consider  the  law  which  will  guard  society 
against  the  evils  of  accumulated  capital.  I  was  mucli  impressed 
with  a  recent  article  in  the  September  number  of  the  Review 
of  Renews,  entitled,  "Why  the  Trusts  Cannot  Control  Prices," 
from  the  pen  of  Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  Director  of  the  Mint.  He 
insists  that  there  is  in  the  world  a  leveling  force  which  continu- 
ally operates  to  reduce  the  value  of  what  has  been  inherited  or 
accumulated  in  the  past,  and  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the 
ability  to  do  things  in  the  present;  that  the  profits  and  earnings 
of  capital  have  been  declining  on  account  of  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  capital  itself,  and  that  tliis  loss  has  been  distributed  by 
means  of  lower  prices  to  the  multitude;  that  the  amount  of  wealth 
seeking  investments  will  constantly  and  rapidly  increase,  and 
that  all  efforts  to  fence  up  the  several  fields  of  industry  for  quiet 
possession  by  a  few  with  extraordinary  returns,  are  inevitably 
rloonied  to  failure;  that  accumulating  capital  can  only  find  em- 
ployment through  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  masses; 
that  the  abnormal  profits  of  the  successful  tnist  must  be  invested 
mid  the  beneficiaries  would  constantly  encroach  upon  their  neigh- 
Imrs'  preserves;  that  therefore  these  new  combinations,  if  they 
seek  extraordinary-  profits,  are  opposing  a  force  greater  than  them- 
selves,tha^  will  persist  forever  ;that  the  trusts  are  therefore  bound 
to  divid,-  neir  profits  with  the  consumers  rather  than  sacrifice 
them  in  a  hopelosa  attempt  to  buy  off  an  endless  succession  of  new 
competitors;  that  the  more  rapidly  capital  increases  in  the  hands 
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of  investors,  the  greater  the  pressure  to  find  employment  at  even 
•  nominal  terms,  and  the  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  profitaUe 
monopoly:  and  that  the  new  capital  coming  into  the  market  to- 
morrow will  protect  the  public  against  the  combinations  of  the 
old. 

But  even  if  we  do  not  concur  in  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Bob- 
erts,  even  if  we  see  in  the  present  tendency  a  menace  to  our  social 
life,  still  I  fear  that  it  will  be  found  impossible  entirely  to  eradi- 
cate the  present  tendency  of  our  great  industries  toward  combina- 
tion and  monopoly. 

The  numerous  laws  which  have  already  been  enacted  to  break 
up  trade  agreements,  pools,  and  technical  trusts,  have  been  inef- 
fective. They  have  resulted  in  the  organization  of  larger  cor- 
porations which  are  more  permanent  and  more  dangerous  in  their 
character  than  the  things  which  are  prohibited  by  statute.  If 
it  were  possible  to  break  up  these  corporations,  which  may  well 
be  doubted,  the  men  who  compose  them  woiJd  unite  perhaps 
in  partnerships  or  other  forms  of  union  to  accomplish  the  pame 
objects.  If  you  break  up  these  there  are  infinite  varieties  of  or- 
ganization which  will  take  their  place.  The  tendency  of  men  to 
associate  for  the  accomplishineut  of  a  common  purpose  is  like 
the  law  of  gravitation,  and  no  statute  will  be  found  effective 
against  such  a  tendency. 

I  should  like  to  consider  in  greater  detail  the  reasons  why  the 
trusts  cannot  be  entirely  overthrown.  But  you  liave  not  come 
here  to-night  to  hear  mo,  but  to  listen  to  a  far  abler  and  more  dis- 
tinguished genth?man,  and  I  will  close. 

I  wish,  however,  to  refer  to  another  fact  which  has  passed  into 
history,  and  whicli  may  guide  your  ju(l<rmrnt.  Ti-ades  unions 
were  illegal  at  the  common  law  just  as  tlie  monopoly  of  consoli- 
dated capital  is  to-day.  Ever}'  combination  of  laborers  to  advance 
wages  was  punished  as  an  offense  against  the  so-called  law  of  free 
competition  in  the  labor  markot.  But  eom])otition  had  to  give 
way  to  co-operation,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  condition  of  the 
workingnian  has  not  been  improved?  Will  not  the  legal  barriers 
which  failed  before  orpinizod  labor  bo  found  equally  ineffective 
against  organized  capital?  Orp:aniza1ion  is  part  of  the  world's 
progress,  even  though  wo  cannot  fully  spo  whithor  that  progress 
tends.  This  much  is  surely  evident,  tliat  if  loirislation  cannot 
overthrow  the  present  tendency  to  combination,  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  enact  for  that  purpose  laws  which  shall  cripple  the 
productive  agencies  of  the  oonntry  while  they  fail  to  accomplish 
the  end  they  have  in  view. 

The  present  consolidating  tendency  of  our  industrial  life  is 
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laigely  beyond  our  control.  We  can  guide  it  only  a  little  way 
upon  its  journey,  for  the  most  part  we  shall  have  to  stand  aloof 
whether  we  will  or  no,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.  And 
.  if  better  things  develop  than  we  dream,  it  will  not  be  the  first 
instance  in  the  evolution  of  our  race  where  good  has  been  the 
final  outcome  of  apparent  evil,  and  wliere  the  agencies  which 
seemed  to  portend  disaster  and  ruin  have  been  in  the  end  the  min- 
isters of  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Foulke  was  in  the  midst  of  his  paper  when  Mr.  Cockran 
entered  and  made  his  way  to  the  seat  reserved  for  him  on  the  plat- 
form. The  audience  made  a  di'in  oust  ration  of  welcome,  while 
the  speaker  smilingly  suspended  his  remarks.  He  resumed,  but 
had  not  concluded  when  Col.  W.  J.  Bryan  entered  and  another 
outbreak  of  applause  followed.  Smiling  at  the  interruption, 
Mr.  Foulke  said: 

'*I  perceive  you  have  come  in  hear  some  one  else." 
There  were  prolonged  api)lnu.se  and  cheers  for  the  si)eaker 
with  cries  of  "Go  on!  go  on!''  and  Mr.  Foulke  concluded  without 
further  interruption. 

EDWARD  ROSP]WATER. 

I*ubliHher  Omaha  Jite. 

Kdward  Rosewater,  of  Nebraska,  was  the  next  speaker,  and 
said: 

We  are  confronted  by  gi'ave  problems  genernted  liy  the  indus- 
trial revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  trust  is  but  the 
outgrowth  of  natural  conditions.  The  trend  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion is  toward  centralization  and  concentration.  This  tendency 
is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  congestion  of  population  in  large 
cities,  the  building  of  mammoth  hotels,  tenement  blocks,  sl^- 
scraper  office  buildings,  the  department  store  and  colossal  manu- 
facturing plants. 

The  monopolistic  combination  of  corporate  capital  known  as 
trusts  has  its  origin  in  overproduction  and  ruinous  competition. 
Honestly  capitalized  and  managed  with  due  regard  for  the  well 
being  of  their  employees  and  operated  economically  for  the  bene- 
fit of  consumers  of  their  product  these  concerns  would  be  harm- 
less.   Within  the  past  decade  the  trusts  have,  however,  for  the 


most  part,  degenerated  into  combinations  for  stock  jobbing. 
Nearly  every  trust  recently  organized  had  its  incentive  in  the 
irresistible  temptation  held  out  by  the  professional  promoter  to 
capitalize  competing  plants  enormously  in  excess  of  their  actual, 
value.  This  fictitious  capitalization  constitutes  the  most  dan- 
gerous element  of  the  modem  trust.  In  nearly  every  instance 
overcapitalization  becomes  the  basis  for  raising  the  price  of  trust 
products  and  invariably  lays  the  foundation  for  bank  failures, 
panics  and  all  the  ills  that  follow  in  their  train. 

It  has  been  asserted  from  this  platform  that  fraudulent  capi- 
talization is  an  evil  that  will  cure  itself  and  at  the  very  worst  con- 
cerns only  the  stock  speculators  who  voluntarily  assume  the  risk 
of  investment  in  over-valued  trust  securities.  Experience  has 
exploded  this  delusive  theorv\  Nearly  all  the  so-called  "indus- 
trials" are  on  the  market  and  the  owners  of  over-valued  plants 
either  dispose  of  their  holdings  or  place  them  in  banks  as  collat- 
eral for  loans  negotiated  for  speculative  schemes  financiered  on 
the  baloon  plan.  The  inevitjible  outcome  in  cases  of  money  strin- 
gency or  panic  is  shrinkage  and  collapse  of  the  concerns  involved. 
Bank?  rarely  loan  their  own  money,  but  that  of  their  depositors, 
and  when  the  banks  go  to  the  wall  the  whole  commercial  and 
industrial  fabric  is  involved  in  wreck  and  ruin.  This  means  the 
destruction  of  confidence  and  wide-spread  distress  to  the  toilers 
in  every  field  of  indu>try.  Fraudulent  capitalization  is,  more- 
over, not  merely  a  menace  to  the  well  being  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  also  endangers  the  future  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  life  insurance  funds  held  in  trust  for  the  " 
widows  and  orphans  of  policyholders  are  invested  in  industrial 
securities  resting  on  a  foundation  of  sand  and  water. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  every  panic  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  this  country  was  brought  about  by  inflation.  The  panic  of 
1S37  was  caused  by  wild  land  speculation  and  inflation  of  land 
values.  The  panic  of  1857  was  preciyntated  by  the  enormous 
inflation  of  pa])or  currency  ip?ned  by  wildcat  banks  and  conse- 
quent overs])oculation  and  inflation  of  values  of  all  classes  of 
propfn-tv.  The  panic  of  1873.  asoribod  to  the  failure  of  Jay 
Cook  and  the  collapse  of  the  Northorn  PaHfic,  was  in  reality  due 
to  the  inflation  caii^«^d  l)y  an  almo-^t  unlimited  issue  of  green- 
backs and  consequent  i*eckle-s  speculation  in  railway  stocks  and 
other  s(»onrities  that  had  hren  fraudulently  inflated.  The  panic 
of  1803  was  again  cau«od  by  the  enormous  inflation  of  securities 
issued  by  railroads  and  indn^trial  concerns  of  every  description, 
among  whieli  the  tm^^t  secnrities  were  quito  prominent. 

21ie  imperative  duly  of  this  conference  is  to  devise  measures 
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that  will  make  the  trusts  harmleKS.  With  this  end  in  view  it 
should  recommend : 

First — The  creation  by  act  of  Congress  of  a  bureau  of  super- 
vision and  control  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce with  powers  for  its  chief  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  over  national  banks. 

Second — Legislation  to  enforce  such  publicity  as  will  effectu- 
ally  prevent  dishonest  methods  of  accounting  and  restrict  traffic 
and  competition  within  legitimate  bounds. 

Third — The  abrogation  of  all  patents  and  co]»yrights  held  by 
t^u^ta  whenever  the  fact  is  established  before  a  judicial  tribunal 
liiat  any  branch  of  industry  has  been  monopolized  by  the  holders 
of  such  patents  or  copyrights. 

Fourth — The  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  law  that  will  com- 
pel every  corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  operate 
under  a  national  charter  that  shall  be  abrogated  whenever  such 
(X'rpordtion  violates  its  provision. 

Fifth — The  creation  of  an  interstate  commerce  court  with 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  out  of  the  violation  of 
int»Tstate  commerce  laws. 

Sixth — The  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
ka  constitutional  convention  to  be  called  by  two-thirds  of  the 
^Ute?^  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  as  provided  by  article  V  of  the 
Weral  Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows:  *'The  Congress, 
whenever  two-thirds  of  the  states  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or  on  the  appUcatitm 
oi  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments  which  in  each  case  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  or  part  of  this  Constitution 
vlicn  ratified  by  the  legislature,  if  three-fourths  of  the  several 
states  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  tliereof  as  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro])osed  by  the  Congress." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  initiative  for  the  adoption  of  separate 
aniendrnents  to  the  Constitution  must  ho  taken  l)y  Congress  while 
the  initiative  for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  can  be  tixken  by 
the  states  through  their  legislatures  and  when  two-thirds  of  the 
states  have  endorsed  the  proposal  it  becomes  mandatory  on  Con- 
jrress  to  call  a  constitutional  convention  and  submit  its  work  for 
miification.  Manifestly,  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  is  more 
Certain  by  a  convention  called  by  the  states  than  would  be  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Congress,  which  is  not  likely  to  pass  the 
'^rdeal  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  T'nited  States  Senate  so  long  as 
lU  members  are  not  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  ])eople.  In 
my  judgment,  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  revision  of  owv  iwxvcla- 
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mental  law  e^  will  make  it  conform  to  the  changed  conditions 
wrought  by  more  than  a  century's  marvelous  industrial  evolution, 
commercial  growth  and  territorial  expansion. 

While  the  trusts  might  be  reached  by  a  single  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  anything  could  be 
gained  by  such  patch-work,  since  the  Constitution  contains  many 
other  provisions  that  would  constitute  a  bar  to  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  interstate  commerce  law.  The  mode  of  procedure 
for  securing  a  single  amendment  is,  if  anything,  more  cumber- 
some and  ratification  thereof  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  would 
be  a  complete  revision  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land. 

If  you  will  examine  the  Constitution  you  will  see  that  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  the  states  to  call  a  national  constitutional 
convention  whenever  two-thirds  have  concurred  in  .such  call, 
whereas  the  ordinary  amendment  requires  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  each  of  the  houses  of  Congress,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  procure  in  view  of  the  tremendous  influence  exercised  over 
the  Senate  by  the  confederated  corporations. 

Take,  for  instance,  an  amendment  to  elect  United  States 
senators  by  popular  vote.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
ever  vote  for  an  amendment  that  would  bar  out  two-thirds  of  its 
members?  Do  you  believe  that  a  trust-made  Senate  will  ever 
vote  a  constitutional  amendment  that  would  abolish  the  trusts? 


W.  BOUKKE  COCKRAN. 

Perhaps  Iwieo  or  thrioe  in  the  lifetime  ol'  a  brilliant  and  popu- 
lar speaker  does  he  receive  such  an  ovation  as  was  accorded 
Bourke  Cockran  when  he  "steppe*!  to  the  vostnini  and  bowed  his 
acknowledgments  of  Chairman  Howe's  introduction.  It  was 
several  minutes  before  be  could  do  more,  hut  finally  the  cheering, 
applauding,  handkerchief  waving  as.senihlapc  became  calm  and 
Mr.  Cockran  began : 


No  person  who  has  listened  to  the  ])apers  read  from  this  plat- 
fonn  during  the  la.st  three  days  can  doubt  that  the  object  of  this 
gathering  is  an  honest  search  for  truth.  1  think  the  country  is 
to  be  congratulated  uiH)n  some  of  the  contributions  to  this  discus- 
sion, particularly  tho>c  from  the  re|)rc.sentatives  of  the  trades 
nnioTis,  and  of  tlie  National  Grange. 

As  I  realized  the  sound  conceptions  of  economic  law  which  dis- 
^in^uish(^d  many  of  the  addresses  delivered  by  delegates  from 


labor  organizatioTiR,  T  became  convinced  that  the  laborers  who 
spoke  to  UP  understood  these  laws  much  better  than  their  employ- 
ers. Indeed,  T  believe  some  recent  events  in  our  history  would 
have  been  impossible  if  every  element  engaged  in  production 
understood  tlie  true  relations  of  employer  to  employee  as  well  as 
one  element  showed  that  it  understood  them  this  very  day. 

The  precise  question  which  we  have  been  called  to  consider  is 
the  effect  produced  by  combinations,  whether  of  capital  or  of 
labor.  u])on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  community.  The  first 
step  towards  a  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  ascertain  just 
what  we  mean  by  pros[)erity.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  philosophical  inquir}^  into  economic  subjects  is  a  very 
general  tendency  to  use  vague,  sonorous  and  misleading  phrases, 
which  instead  of  making  a  difficult  problem  clearer  serves  to 
becloud  it,  obscuring  its  outlines,  and  magnifying  it^^  dimen- 
sions. Tn  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  over  this 
industrial  question,  certain  ex])ressions  have  become  perverted 
from  their  original  significance  and  have  acquired  a  strange 
}>ower  of  provoking  men  to  excitement,  if  not  belligerency,  so  that 
oftentimes  we  find  ourselves  embarrassed  in  discussing  facts  which 
concern  us  by  words  which  excite  us.  The  word  "trust/^  for 
instance,  a  word  originally  of  highly  respectable  significance,  has 
become  discredited — apparently  by  association  with  millionaires 
—so  that  its  a[)plication  to  a  business  enterprise  is  now  the  signal 
for  discarding  the  sober  language  of  argument  and  for  invoking 
the  violent  epithets  of  denunciation. 

For  the  ])urpose  of  estiiblisliing  an  intelligent  basis  of  discus- 
sion, free  from  terms  likely  to  provoke  passionate  declamation,  I 
shall  define  prosperity  as  an  abundance  of  commodities  fairly  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  produce  them.  N'ow,  this  is  not  to 
?tate  two  separate  and  distinct  conditions,  but  rather  two  as])ects 
of  one  condition.  For,  my  friends,  T  hope  to  establish  before  T 
conclude  that  there  cannot  ho  abundant  production  of  commodi- 
ties without  an  extensive  distrilmtion  of  tliem  in  the  form  of 
wages  wherever  industry'  is  based  iip(m  freedom.  Whether  that 
'listribution  be  as  general  as  wc?  iniglit  wish,  is  a  question  which 
we  will  consider  hereafter;  meanwhile  we  can  all  agree  that 
distribution  can  bo  extensive  only  wliere  production  is  abundant. 
We  must  liave  commodities  in  existence  before  we  can  distribute 
them  in  tlie  form  of  wages  or  of  ]>rofits.  If  this  definition  of 
prosperity  be  correct,  it  must  follow  that  any  industrial  organiza- 
tion or  system  which  operates  to  swell  the  volume  of  production 
should  be  commended,  and  any  that  operates  to  restrict  it  should 
be  condemned.    For  my  pai%  1 1  :ild  never  un AexstaxvA  'v\\^  ^  %fcT\r 
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sible  man  should  grow  excited  either  to  approval  or  resentment 
over  a  combination  a?  such.  A  combination  may  be  good  or  bad, 
according  to  its  effect.  A  combination  for  prayer  is  a  church. 
All  good  men  would  subscribe  to  the  success  of  it.  A  combi- 
. nation  for  burglary  is  a  conspiracy.  All  good  men  would  call  out 
the  police  to  prevent  it. 

Whether  combinations  of  capital  operate  to  raise  prices  or  to 
reduce  them  is  a  subject  about  whicli  there  has  been  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  not  merely  in  this  hall,  but  wherever  economic 
questions  are  discussed.  While  T  am  fully  conscious  that  the 
movements  of  prices  depend  upon  many  f  orce;«,  or  perhai)B  I  should 
rather  say,  upon  every  force, — upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  u]^on 
the  sun  that  quickens  the  seed,  upon  the  rains  that  refresh  it, 
upon  the  rivers  which  facilitate  the  transportation  of  the  crop 
harvested  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  minerals  yielded 
from  its  bosom, — upon  every  element  of  nature  as  well  as  upon 
the  industry  of  man.  I  think  it  is  beyond  question  that  some 
combinations  of  capital  operate  to  cheapen  commodities  and  some 
operate  to  make  them  dearer. 

Ladie?  and  gontlenien,  1  believe  there  is  a  very  simple  test  by 
which  we  can  alwnys  determine  the  elTort  on  ])rices  of  any  success- 
ful industrial  organization,  and  that  is  to  ascertain  whether  it 
flourishes  through  government  aid  or  without  it.  You  must  see, 
my  friends,  that  an  industrial  enterprise  which  dominates  the 
market  wiihout  aid  from  government,  must  do  so  by  cheapening 
its  product,  or,  as  it  i<  commonly  described,  by  underselling  com- 
petitors. An  industry  whicli  at  one  and  the  same  time  reduces 
the  priot*  of  its  prodiu't  and  swells  its  own  profits  can  accomplish 
that  ^('^ult  in  one  way.  and  one  way  only,  and  that  is  by  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  its  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  industry  which  fl(uiri-hes  through  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment, direct  or  indirect,  cannot,  in  tlip  nature  of  things,  be  a  force 
to  loAver  prices,  hrcause  if  it  could  dominato  the  market  by  imder- 
selling  competitors  in  a  free  and  open  field  it  would  not  need 
govern nu^nt  favor.  In  that  ca«e,  any  interference  of  govem- 
nu'ut  witli  its  hu?5ino<s  would  be  an  injury,  not  a  benefit. 
Tlie  ])rosi)erity  of  an  (Miter])rise  enjoying  government  favor,  de- 
pends not  on  the  ex(*ell(*nce  of  its  servioe,  but  on  the  inability  of 
peo]»le  to  purchasp  elsewhere.  Such  a  cor[)oration,  or  combina- 
tion, never  oju^rates  to  ^itiunilate  the  volume  of  production,  but 
always  to  rci^trict  it,  because  a  government's  aid  to  industry  is 
pffectivf*  only  when  it  is  <»xerri>ed  to  extort  from  the  public  a  vol- 
unu'  of  profit  which  withr»ut  it  could  he  gained  only  by  a  larger 
output.     IVJiatever  may  be  our  opinions  of  industrial  enterprises 


dominating  the  mnrkct  by  chenpening  procluots,  I  bolieve  we 
arc  unanimous  in  coiuioiiining  as  dotriniontal  to  ])n)sj)erity  every 
c<»noem  Avhose  revenues  derived  from  cnnsunuTs  forced  to  deal 
with  it  on  its  own  terms  are  not  prolits  earned  by  substantial 
?orvice,  but  tribute  exacted  from  a  community  made  helpless  in 
i[s  hands. 

There  are  throe  ways  by  which  in  this  country  government 
intrrferes  with  the  trade  of  individuals.  One  is  by  patent  laws. 
It  is  not  my  purpose,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  intensify  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  us,  but  to  enipliasize  the  points  on  which 
ve  can  agree,  and,  if  possible,  to  extend  tlie  field  of  our  agree- 
ment. (Questions  which  cannot  possibly  be  settled  or  even 
affeoted  by  anything  which  this  conference  might  do  or  advise,  it 
would  be  utterly  useless  to  discuss.  I  will  not  waste  time,  there- 
fore, in  considering  the  elFect  of  exclusive  patents  on  industrial 
conditions. 

Another  method  of  government  interference  with  trade  is  by 
tarilT  laws.  Every  })erson  must  concede,  whetlier  he  believes  in 
high  tariff  or  free  trade,  that  a  ])rotc('tive  tariff  fosters  coinbina- 
lions  to  control  the  market  in  one  way.  It  restricts  competition 
in  any  commodity  to  those  producing  it  in  this  countr}\  Under 
a  cniidiiion  of  fnv  trade  every  article  seekin^r  a  market,  wherever 
prnducfd,  is  expos»Ml  to  the  eom])ctiti(m  of  the  whole  world. 
i)l»viously  the  control  of  a  market  by  a  combination  or  trust  is 
facilitated  where  the  fwld  of  competition  is  artificially  limited, 
>ince  it  is  ea-^ier  to  combine  the  ]»roducers  of  one  country  than 
tho-i^  of  all  countries:  to  that  extent  the  tariff  encoura*res  trusts. 

It  is  pro]jer  to  say.  however,  that  aeconliiig  to  the  protectionist 
the  exclusion  of  forei^rn  competition  develops  a  domestic  com- 
petition much  keener  and  in  some  mysterious  way,  more  benefi- 
cent. I  do  not  understand  his.lof:fic,  but  I  think  tliat  is  a  fair 
statement  of  his  proposition.  The  tariff  has  been  discussed  in 
tlii?  country  for  some  eight  or  ten  years,  and  tln'  question  is  still 
unsettled.  As  it  has  become  a  party  qurstion  we  cannot  hope  to 
M'ttlf  it  liere,  and  therefore  we  will  n'lcgate  it  t(^  the  forum  in 
which  all  political  i-^sues  must  l>e  decided. 

There  is  a  third  and  very  seriou-  form  of  <r(>vernment  interfer- 
ence with  trade  which  I  think  we  can  discuss  profitably  and  which 
in  my  judirment  has  had  a  wider  influence  in  ])romoting  indus- 
trial combinations  than  the  tariif.  T  refer  to  special  favors 
extended  to  certain  industries  l)y  <rroat  corporatious  exercising 
public  franchises.  T  call  this  form  of  di-crimination  government 
favor,  because  tlie-se  corj)orations  are  es^eiiiially  a;rencies  of  the 
government  although  their  stocks  are  owned  by  private  individuals. 
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No  person  can  enjoy  a  favor  at  the  hands  of  anv  company  exercis- 
ing a  public  francMse  except  at  the  expense  of  another.  This  is 
true  in  every  instance  where  government  extends  special  favor  to 
an  individual.  I  have  said  in  many  places,  and  I  say  here,  that 
government  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  a  fountain  of 
generosity  and  of  justice.  Qovemment  cannot  of  itself 
create  anything.  It  cannot  by  any  exercise  of  its  own 
powers,  compel  the  boards  that  constitute  this  desk  to  become  a 
useful  article  of  furniture;  it  cannot  summon  the  elements  of 
this  building  from  their  original  places  and  command  them  to 
become  a  durable  edifice ;  it  cannot  cause  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  one  grew  before;  it  cannot  make  a  barren  field  fruit- 
ful. Now,  if  government  cannot  create  anything  it  has  nothing 
of  its  own  to  bestow  on  anybody.  If  then  it  undertake  to  enrich 
one  individual,  the  thing  which  it  gives  him  it  must  take  from 
another.  A  government  cannot  be  just  and  generous  at  the 
same  time,  for  if  it  be  generous  to  one  it  must  be  oppres- 
sive to  another.  If  it  have  a  favorite  it  must  have  a  victim,  and 
that  goverument  only  is  just  and  beneficent  which  has  neither 
favorites  nor  victims.  Government  is  always  just  and  always 
beneficent  when  it  is  absolutely  impartial.  Not  merely  must  its 
own  hands  be  impartial,  but,  to  paraphrase  Lord  Bacon,  the 
hands  of  its  hands  must  be  impartial;  not  merely  must  its  laws 
be  impartial,  its  courts  impartial,  its  executive  officers  impartial, 
but  the  agencies  which  it  empowers  to  discharge  functions  essen- 
tially pnl)lic,  must  be  impartial  in  their  service  to  every  human 
beiiifT  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 

lit  must  be  clear  that  if  one  person  obtain  rates  of  transporta- 
tion unusually  favorable,  in  other  words,  if  his  goods  be  trans- 
ported for  loss  than  the  service  costs,  other  men  using  the  same 
means  of  transportation  must  make  gor)d  the  loss.  Discrimina- 
tion of  this  character  is  destructive  of  free  competition.  The 
producer  who  gets  the  benefit  of  it  is  able  to  undersell  his  .com- 
petitor, not  by  the  superiority  of  his  product,  but  by  the  favor 
of  the  government  agency.  Profit  is  the  object  of  all  indtlstrial 
effort.  If  the  favor  of  a  eorjioration  be  a  shorter  pathway  to 
it  than  efTicicnt  service  to  Ihe  publie,  the  ingenuity,  enterprise 
and  talent  of  men  will  he  diverted  from  the  wholesome  competi- 
tions of  industrial  skill  to  debasing  and  corrupting  intrigues  for 
corporate  favor.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  form  of  oppres- 
sion? Some  gentlemen  have  suggested  municipal  o\\Tiership  as  a 
cure  for  eorf)orate  miseonducf .  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no 
irreconeilahle  quan-el  with  that  suggestion.  I  concede  the  prin- 
ciple of  municipal  ownership. 
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Any  public  service  which  the  governnicnt  can  anthorize  a  cor- 
poration to  perf<"»nii.  it  can  perform  it>elf.  Tlie  uuly  excuse  for 
empowering  a  private  corporation  to  (li>ohiirire  a  public  function 
is  the  belief  that  it  will  perform  the  service  uiore  etliciently.  The 
question  of  munici}ial  ownership  ilien  is  a  mere  question  of 
expediency. 

Can  a  government  through  the  machinery  of  its  civil  service, 
administer  a  railway,  a  gas  company  or  a  telegraph  system,  as 
efficiently  a*  private  individual?  inspired  by  h«»pe  of  extensive 
profits,  and  with  the  peculiar  capacity  develojied  by  years  of  expe- 
rience in  a  particular  calling?  I  won't  de])ate  that  que-tion  here, 
because  if  municij>al  owner-jhiji  of  public  franchises  be  a  remedy 
for  existing  evils,  it  is  such  a  remote  one  that  to  discuss  it  would 
be  to  discuss  the  interests  of  our  children  ratlier  than  of  ourselves. 

There  are  many  grave  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  mu- 
nicipal ownership  could  be  reduced  to  practical  «)peration,  even 
though  we  should  set  about  establishing  it  to-day.  On  what 
basis  of  valuation  would  we  comjnite  the  interest  of  the  present 
owners?  Shonld  it  be  fixed  on  tlie  basis  of  wliat  these  enterprises 
can  earn  or  on  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  them?  To  take 
them  on  a  valuation  fixed  according  to  their  present  earning 
power  would  be  a  very  hazardous  speculation.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  undtir  the  administration  of  public  oflicials  they  could 
be  managed  as  economically  as  they  are  now  under  tlie  manage- 
ment of  specially  trained  experts.  Rut  if  the  cost  of  operation  be 
increased,  the  rates  charged  for  service  must  be  raised.  If  the 
rate  of  fare  from  New  York  to  Chien^ro  were  increased  or  the 
quality  of  the  service  impaired,  the  result  would  be  none  the  less  a 
]»ublic  calamity  because  it  was  a  feature  uf  municipal  ownership. 

If  it  should  be  decided  to  limit  the  compensation  of  the  pres- 
ent owners  to  the  cost  of  reproducing  existing  railway,  telegraph 
or  gas  plants,  another  and  more  ditTicult  (juesiion  would  arise. 
Has  the  state,  after  allowing  and  encouraging  the  original  grant- 
ees of  these  franchises  to  dispose  of  them  to  innocent  holders  on  a 
valuation  based  on  their  earning  power,  any  right  to  take  those 
f I anchises  back  upon  a  different  valuation  ? 

Moreover,  questions  involving  the  p»nvers  of  municipalities 
under  special  constitutional  provisions  would  liavo  to  ])e  set- 
tled, before  one  step  could  be  taken  in  the  red  tint  ion  of  this 
plan  to  practical  operation.  On  the  whole,  while  the  theory  of 
municipal  ownership  is  highly  ingenious  and  highly  interesting, 
yet,  like  the  suggestion  of  a  convention  to  frame  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States,  as  a  remedy  for  ])ressing  evils  it  is 
somewhat  remote. 
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Can  this  conference,  then,  suggest  any  practical  remedy  which 
could  be  put  in  force  to-morrow,  by  any  legislature  that  may  be  in 
session?  My  friends,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  very  effective 
remedy  and  a  very  simple  one.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
frame  a  law  prohibiting  special  privileges  to  individuals  from 
public  corporations ;  that  is  the  law  to-day.  The  remedy  is  sim- 
ply to  prescribe  a  definite  penalty  for  violation  of  it,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  publicity  in  all  the  transactions  of  a  corporation  exer- 
cising public  franchises.  No  fines,  no  judicial  rebukes,  no  de- 
nunciations from  platforms,  no  legislative  enactments  merely 
declaring  things  to  be  reprehensible  will  eradicate  the  evil,  but 
a  simple  statute  giving  every  ship])er,  every  y^erson  using  a  public 
franchise  of  any  kind,  the  right  to  have  disclosed  to  him  at  any 
time  every  contract  and  agreement  made  with  any  other  person 
for  a  similar  service  and  flcclaring  the  gnmt  of  a  special  rate  by  a 
corporation  a  felony  punishable  by  a  long  term  of  imprisonment, 
will  cure  it  elTectuaily. 

My  friends,  there  is  no  disproportion  between  the  offense  of 
which  we  complain  and  tlie  remedy  su<r^estod.  Discrimination 
in  the  rates  charged  for  a  service  es^eiitiiilly  public  is  a  crime  of 
the  first  jna^nitude.  The  corporation,  exercising  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  state  for  tlie  benefil  of  all  which  denies  one  man 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  otlier.^,  robs  him,  if  not  of  property  in 
his  po?se?isioii,  of  the  opportunity  to  aecjuire  pro])erty. 

Publicity  of  corpornte  proceedings  would  accomplish  more 
than  the  prevention  of  discrimination  in  rates.  It  would  go  far 
towards  curing  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  crying  evils  of 
corj>orate  inanagenient. 

We  have  heard  nnioh  about  the  evils  of  over-capitalization. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  this  conference  is  called  to 
consi<ler.  In  one  sen>e,  1  do  not  reirard  over-capitalization  as  a 
matter  of  importance;  in  another  sense,  I  think  it  has  a  serious 
as]>ect.  The  nominal  capitalization  of  an  enter])rise  in  itself  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment.  If  an  enterprise  earning  ten  thousand 
dollar?  a  year  is  cn]»italized  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
stock  would  i)rnl)abl y  sell  at  two  hundred  ;  if  it  were  capitalized  at 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  shares  Avould  sell  at  fifty.  In 
either  case,  the  actual  value  of  the  sioek  would  be  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  That  value  is  established  not  by  the  rate  of 
capitalization,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  that  value 
would  reinain  undisturbed  no  matter  what  the  nominal  capitaliza- 
tion might  be. 

The  <rentlenutn  who  o])ened  this  conference.  Professor  Jenks, 
hi  his  adun'rable  statement  of  th(»  (questions  to  be  considered^  pre- 
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?ented  this  question  of  over-capitalization  hy  mejins  of  a  vet7 
striking  illustration.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  newspaper 
earning  one  -hundred  thousand  dolhirs  a  year,  and  pointing  out 
that  according  to  its  earning  capacity  it  rc]>resentod  a  capital  of 
at  least  one  million  dollars,  although  one  hundred  thou-^and 
would  reproduce  its  presses,  its  building  and  its  entire  plant, — all 
except  the  editor,  he  asked  this  conference  to  say  at  what 
^urn  would  it  bo  fair  to  capitalize  such  an  enterprise.  It 
seems  to  nie  the  answer  is  very  simple.  Tell  the  public  to  whom 
Tou  offer  the  shares  candidly  and  frankly  the  wliole  truth  about 
the  property,  and  capitalize  it  as  you  please.  If  you  capital- 
ize it  for  more  than  tlie  ])ublic  believe  it  to  be  worth,  your 
sliares  will  sell  at  a  discount;  if  you  capitalize  it  for  less  they 
will  sell  at  a  premium.  The  noniiual  capittilization  is  the  asking 
price  of  the  seller,  the  market  value  of  the  stock  is  the  price 
actually  paid  by  the  buyers.  If  1  ask  a  million  dollars  for  a  build- 
ing and  take  one  hundred  thousand  for  it,  nobody  is  injured  by 
the  price  demanded,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  question  the  price 
wliieh  I  receive  provided  no  element  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
has  entered  into  the  bargain. 

A  high  rate  of  capitalization  even  of  a  corporation  exercising 
public  franchise,  is  not  necessarily  an  injury  to  the  public.  1 
can  imagine  a  ca?e  where  an  increase  of  capitalization  without  any 
investment  of  additional  ca}>ital  might  he  a  great  public  benefit. 
A.-sume  for  a  moment  that  the  Westeni  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pjiny  should  reduce  its  rate<  to  five  cents  per  message,  and  that 
in-tead  of  being  diminished  its  ])rofits  were  doubled  thereby, 
shcjuld  anybody  object  to  an  increase  of  its  capitalizatiim  based 
on  such  an  improvement  of  its  service?  If  it  undertook  to 
swell  its  profits  by  increasing  tlie  cost  of  telegraph  service,  then 
every  weapon,  legislative  and  executive,  should  be  invoked  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  injury  to  the  public  would  not  be  the  increase  of 
capitalization,  but  the  increase  of  rates. 

The  idea  that  high  capitalization  forces  covporjitioiis  to  charge* 
exeessive  rates  in  order  to  pay  dividends,  is  wholly  erroneous.  A 
corporation  always  strives  for  the  maximum  profit,  regardless  of 
its  capitalization.  An  attempt  to  exact  excessive  profits  defeats 
itself  by  discouraging  consumption  and  encouraging  ctmipetition. 
Skill  in  business  management  is  shown  by  ca]iaeity  to  fix  that  rate 
for  a  product  which  yields  the  largest  margin  of  profit  consistent 
with  the  greatest  stimulus  to  consumption.  The  rate  of  capital- 
i7ntion  has  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  product,  and.  therefore,  it 
in  no  way  a  fleets  the  consumer.  It  concerns  merely  the  holders  of 
the  stock,  that  is  to  say,  the  owners  of  the  enterprise.     It  is,  therc- 
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fore,  a  question  between  partners,  in  which  the  Commtmity  as  a 
whole  has  no  interest. 

In  all  this,  however,  I  am  assuming  that  the  pubKc  have  been 
treated  with  absolute  candor,  and  that  the  property  capitalized 
has  been  truthfully  described.  There  are  instances,  too  com- 
mon, unfortunately,  in  which  over-capitalization  of  corporations 
has  been  made  an  effective  engine  of  fraud.  The  capitalization, 
for  instance,  at  five  millions  of  an  enterprise  which  cannot  pay 
dividends  on  one,  by  uien  whose  names  are  accepted  as  guarantees 
of  solvency,  honesty,  and  capable  management,  often  leads  the 
public  to  buy  the  shares  at  a  fictitious  value  without  any  direct  or 
specific  misrepresentations.  To  deceive  by  indirection  or  sup- 
pression is  as  much  a  fraud,  as  to  mislead  by  Dositive  falsehoods. 
A  false  pretense  by  which  a  dealer  on  the  Bowery  is  cheated  out  of 
a  pair  of  shoes,  is  called  a  swindle,  but  misrepresentation  on  Wall 
street  by  which  the  public  is  cheated  out  of  millions,  is  often  called 
a  financial  oi)eration.  Wlion  a  swindle  is  called  by  its  proper 
name  and  ])unished  as  such,  whether  it  be  perpetrated  on  the 
Bowery  for  a  few  cents,  or  in  Wall  street  for  millions  of  dollars, 
whether  it  ho  in  the  crude  form  of  breaking  a  window  to  abstract 
valuables,  or  in  the  more  dangerous  form  of  inducing  thousands 
to  part  with  luonc^y  for  worthless  certificates,  swindling  will  be- 
come rare. 

If  in  every  instance  the  promoters  of  a  corporation  were  com- 
pelled to  state  the  whole  truth  about  the  enterprise  ofllered  to  the 
public,  it  is  plain  tliat  swin(llin«:(  by  over-capitalization  would  be 
impossible.  For  tliis  i^poeieiJ  of  fraud,  as,  indeed,  for  all  other 
frauds  growing  out  of  corporate  management,  the  remedy,  I  re- 
peat, is  publicity,  publicity,  publicity. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  to 
many  seems  an  unaccountable  phenomenon — the  public  dislike 
and  fli?tru>t  of  corporations?.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  don't  share 
that  hatred  and  dislike,  but  T  understand  it.  While  T  don't  think 
it  is  wholly  justified,  yet  J  believe  the  history  of  corporate  manage- 
ment in  this  eoimtry  oxjdains.  it.  Indeed.  J  hold  it  is  indisputable 
that  wluMiever  in  Ameriea  a  gt'nrral  oj»inion  on  any  subject  is 
found  to  ])r('\'aiL  there  is  always  pretty  [rood  ground  for  it. 

The  distrust  of  corporations  arises  not,  in  my  judgment, 
from  a  ^^'ueral  opposition  to  o^rporate  organizations,  but 
from  ])ro!"ound  distrust  of  corporate*  administration.  My 
friend  from  Texas  wbose  (»lo(|ueni  ]H'riod<  moved  this  body 
profoundly  oti  the  lirst  day  oi'  our  -ession,  was  careful  in  his 
denunciation  of  corporate  o].»pression  to  distingui-h  between  cor- 
porations which  served  the  public  faithfully  and  those  which 
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oppressed  the  public.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understood  all 
his  words,  but  I  think  he  and  I  sympathize  in  our  feelings.  "We 
do  not  object  to  the  principle  of  co-operation.  The  corporation 
13  the  natural  evolution  of  the  partnership.  It  is  a  scheme  by 
which  many  men,  strangers  to  each  other,  can  co-operate  in  various 
fields  of  industry  with  a  limited  risk  to  each,  while  partnership  is 
essentially  the  co-operation  of  a  few  men  well  known  to  each  other, 
who  are  compelled  to  devote  all  their  time  and  pledge  all  their 
resources  to  the  success  of  their  joint  enterjirise.  A  man  by  hold- 
ing stock  in  different  corporations  may  participate  in  many 
enterprises  without  risking  all  his  capital  in  any  one,  while  the 
liabilities  and  conditions  of  partnership  are  such  that  few,  if  any, 
.men  could  afford  to  be  concerned  in  more  than  one.  As  every 
device  which  facilitates  the  industrial  co-operation  of  men  pro- 
motes the  volume  of  production,  corporations  possess  enormous 
capacity  for  swelling  the  tirle  of  human  prosperity,  and  they  have 
promoted  the  well-being  of  every  conummity  in  which  they  have 
been  encouraged,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  management  of  cor- 
porations has  been  the  blackest  page  in  all  our  history. 

You  need  not  look  further  back  than  the  panic  of  1893  and 
the  corporate  management  which  preceded  it  to  find  abundant 
cause  for  indignation,  distrust,  and  alarm.  It  is  a  drear}',  shame- 
ful story  of  trusts  betrayed,  of  stockholders  deceived  and  plun- 
dered, of  corporations  wrecked  and  looted — their  treasuries 
emptied  by  faithless  oflficers  through  devices  ingeniously  fraud- 
ulent, until,  deprived  of  property,  of  resources,  and  of  credit, 
they  were  driven  over  the  precipice  of  insolvency  in  a  condition 
50  rotten  that  their  fall  was  almost  noi^iele??.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  corporations  which  trusted  these  faithless  agents  wore  not  the 
only  sufferers.  The  people  at  largo  were  defrauded  of  untold 
millions.  Worthless  securities  were  marketed  not,  it  is  true,  by 
specific  misstatements,  but  by  devices  still  bettor  calculated  to  de- 
fraud. Interest  was  paid  upon  bonds  whoro  it  had  never  been 
earned.  Dividends  were  declared  u])on  T>ror('rrod  stock  when  the 
actual  revenues  showed  deficits  instead  of  profits.  The  people, 
doreived  by  these  evidences  of  pros])erity,  bought  the  securities, 
only  to  find  when  the  collapse  came,  when  the  ruin  was  complete, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  architects  of  those  frauds  were 
appointed  by  the  courts  receivers  of  the  enterprises  which  they 
had  wrecked,  enabling  them  to  control  the  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  to  conceal  the  proofs  of  their  crime*;.  The  worst  feature 
of  this  miserable  story  is  that  all  these  perfidies,  all  these  frauds, 
all  these  infamies,  have  not  brought  one  hour  of  shame  or  pun- 
ishment to  those  who  perpetrated  them.    These  engineers  of  ruin 
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are  walking  the  streets  to-day,  their  heads  high  in  the  world  of 
finance.  Their  misdeeds  bring  upon  them  no  popular  condemna- 
tion, because  their  operations  have  been  shrouded  in  secrecy. 
To  the  best  informed  the  story  of  their  crimes  is  only  partially 
known,  to  the  vast  mass  of  the  people  it  is  a  sealed  book.  The 
masses  of  the  people  feel  instinctively  that  corporate  management 
has  been  frequently  a  fountain  of  oppression,  of  fraud  and  of 
Qorruption,  but  the  lack  of  specific  information  has  caused  the 
public  indignation  which  ought  to  be  visited  upon  the  oflfieers 
responsible  for  this  shame  to  be  turned  on  the  corporations  who 
have  been  its  victims. 

We  hoar  much  about  the  corruption  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions. Well,  probably  they  are  corrupt;  certainly  they  cannot  be« 
jiiore  so  than  they  are  believed  to  be.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  industrial  corporations  has  largely  escaped  public 
censure,  notwithstanding  the  recklessness  nnd  fraud  which  have 
cliaracterized  it.  What  we  punish  as  corruption  in  politics,  we  are 
inclined  to  encourage  as  talent  in  finance.  The  courts  of  nearly 
every  state  record  prosecutions  of  ])u])lic  officers  for  bribery.  1 
don't  believe  tlint  in  the  whole  history  of  our  jurisprudence  an 
officer  of  a  cor])oration  has  been  compelled  to  answer  at  the  bar 
of  a  criminal  court  for  corru[»tion  or  fraud  perpetrated  by  the 
indirect  and  insidious  methods  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
desciMl>e. 

Mr.  Gompers  inenlioned  to-day  the  complaints  which  labor 
organizations  nuike  ngninst  the  C(.)urt>  fur  interfiling  in  disputes 
between  eni])loyer  and  employee  by  the  writ  of  injunction.  The 
ex])i'es<ion  '^government  by  injunction"  h.as  become  a  political 
phrase,  iind  so  we  nui-t  exclude  it  from  these  discussions.  But, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  will  say  that  to  me  it  has  always  been  a 
source  of  profound  regret  that  the  cf)urts  which  have  displayed  so 
much  ingenuity  in  devising  methods  to  ])revent  corj)orations  from 
being  disturhcMl  by  ihcir  employees  have  not  'ihown  half  that 
ingenuity  in  devising  nietliods  to  prevent  them  from  being  robbed 
by  their  officers. 

Wherever  we  discover  corporate  abuse  we  find  that  it 
originates  in  secrecy,  that  it  is  develo])ed  in  secrecy,  and  that  it  is 
maintained  in  secrecy.  Sju-cial  favors  could  never  be  granted  in 
the  light  of  day.  ^Misrepresentations  would  be  useless  if  all  the 
facts  wUhin  the  knowledge  of  C()r]>orate  olfieers  were  imparted  to 
the  public.  Fraud  upon  cor]>orations  by  the  directots  would 
never  be  atlem|»ted.  if  tlnMr  ojjerations  were  c<mducted  within  full 
view  of  the  stoekhoMcrs  and  of  the  ])ublic. 

Kverybody  who  has  discussed  corporate  misconduct  on  the 
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platform  haa  agroed  that  it  is  encouraged  by  the  secrecy  sur- 
Tounding  corporate  management.  Surely,  then,  we  may  hope  that 
this  conference  will  be  unanimous  in  recommending  publicity. 

What  objection  can  there  be  to  publicity?    We  are  told  that 
corporate  management  is  private  business.     This  certainly  is  not 
true  of  corporations  engaged  in  operating  public  franchises. 
Such  corporations  arc  government  agencies,  and  the  right  of  the 
]>eople  to  full  information  concerning  the  operations  of  public 
agencies  cannot  be  questioned  under  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment.    Cor]>orati()ns  of  every  kind  are  created  for  the  purpose 
nf  encouraging  industry  and  promoting  prosperity.     WTierever 
they  boeomc  engines  of  fraud  or  oppression  they  are  perverted 
fpmi  their  original  purposes.     Secrecy  being  the  source  of  evil, 
publicity  is  its  natural  antidote.     An  officer  of  a  corporation  acts 
not  for  himself,  but  for  others.     Whoever  acts  for  others  will  not 
slum  publicity  but  court  it,  if  his  conduct  be  governed  by  honesty. 
The  desire  for  secrecy  is  the  infallible  badge  of  fraud.     The  pre- 
toiise  that  publicity  would  injure  the  interests  of  stockholders  is  a 
device  to  plunder  them.     Under  the  cloak  of  secrecy  stockholders 
have  been  robbed  quite  as  extensively  as  the  people  have  been 
opl^ressed.     No  man  who  seeks  to  render  another  a  service  fears 
the  hVht  of  day.     It  is  only  the  rogue  who  seeks  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness for  his  operations.     Whenever  any  person  seeks  to  lure  you 
up  a  <lark  alleyway  on  the  pretense  that  he  wants  to  serve  you,  be 
•ure  tli:it  he  means  to  cheat  you.     Do  not  parley  with  him  for  a 
moment.     Call  a  policeman  on  the  spot  if  you  want  to  preserve 
your  property  and  your  character. 

Tlie  final  argument  in  favor  of  publicity  as  a  remedy  for  cor- 
porate misconduct  of  every  character  is  its  simplicity.  It  is  not  a 
?ii?o:estion  of  new  laws,  but  of  more  efficient  machinery  to  en- 
fftroe  existing  laws.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject  I 
will  venture  to  outline  a  system  for  securing  such  publicity  of  cor- 
porate administration  as  would  efl^ectively  prevent  favoritism  to 
individuals,  oppression  of  the  public,  and  fraud  on  the  corpora- 
tions themselves. 

Every  person  using  a  public  facility  should  have  the  right  to 
know  the  terms  on  which  the  same  service  is  enjoyed  by  every 
other  person.  Every  stockholder  should  have  the  right  to  ex- 
amine the  books  of  a  corporation  and  to  learn  every  detail  of  its 
operation.  If  it  be  objected  that  to  allow  the  holder  of  a  single 
AvdTe  in  a  corporation  capitalized  for  millions,  to  examine  its 
lMK>ks  at  y)leasure,  would  disturb  its  business,  the  answer  is  sim- 
ple. If  a  corporation  doesn't  want  a  great  number  of  stockhold- 
ers it  need  not  have  them.    It  has  but  to  divide  its  capital  stock 
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into  shares  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
each  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  its  shareholders.  Cor- 
porations divide  their  stock  into  a  great  number  of  shares  because 
it  is  easier  to  raise  money  from  many  persons  contributing  each 
a  small  sum,  than  from  a  few  persons  each  contributing  a  large 
amount.  If  the  corporation  enjoy  the  advantage  of  such  a  subdi- 
vision of  its  capital,  it  should  accept  a  corresponding  responsi- 
bility to  every  individual  shareholder.  Indeed,  under  existing 
laws,  every  stockholder  has  a  right  to  examine  the  books  of  a  cor- 
poration, if  the  courts  would  enforce  it.  In  this  respect  the  only 
new  legislation  necessary  is  an  act  compelling  the  courts  to  grant 
as  a  matter  of  right,  what  to-day  they  grant  as  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion. 

Every  corporation  should  be  compelled  to  file  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  at  its  organization  a  statement  of  all  the  property, 
franchises,  goodwill,  and  assets  of  every  description  on  which  its 
capitalization  is  based. 

It  should  be  compelled  to  make  a  full  report  every  year  of  all 
its  business  to  some  department  of  the  state.  This  is  the  law  to- 
day in  nearly  every  state,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  evaded  in  all  of 
them.  The  reports  are  invariably  misleadino:,  when  they  are  not 
incomprehensible.  It- would  not  be  difficult  to  make  provision 
for  such  clear,  spocifir  statements  as  would  enable  everybody  to 
understand  the  exact  finnncial  condition  of  every  company  doing 
business  under  a  corporate  charter.  The  public  could  then  esti- 
mate the  value  of  its  shares  and  no  man  need  be  defrauded,  no 
matter  what  its  nominal  capitalization  might  be. 

The  powers  now  exercised  in  almost  ever\^  state  by  the  depart- 
ment of  insurance  and  the  dopnrtmont  of  banking  should  be 
extended  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  some  public  authority  to 
examine  the  condition  of  every  corporation,  to  scrutinize  its  opera- 
tion, and  to  instituio  criminal  proeoedings  against  any  officers 
attem])tint:  1o  ])rnrtif'e  fraud  or  conccMlment  in  preparing  the 
reports  exacted  ])y  law.  Tho.  failure  to  place  the  law  in  motion 
against  thoin  would  thou  ])e  ac(:e])ted  by  the  public  as  proving  the 
honesty  of  their  management. 

Finally  tlie  viohition,  (evasion  <»r  disrepird  of  any  of  these  pro- 
visions i:ho\d<l  be  j»uni<lied  l.)y  lontr  terms  of  imprisonment. 
Where  <rreat  sum>  are  to  he  sxaiiu^d  by  disobeying  the  law,  fines 
will  not  seeun^  ohcdicru^e  tn  it.  Under  -uch  circumstances  fines 
are  too  often  n-Lrarded  a>  mere  taxes  nn  financial  operations,  to 
be  collected  suh?e(|uently  from  the  public. 

With  these  sim])le  remedies  j^rescrihed  and  rigidly  enforced, 
no  form  of  corporate  corruption  or  oppression  could  be  practiced, 
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and  I  promise  you  that  when  honesty  governs  corporate  officers 
the  distrust  and  dislike  of  corporations  now  so  general  will  dis- 
appear from  the  minds  of  a  liberty-loving  people,  who  are  always 
seeking  justice  even  through  their  prejudices. 

In  prescribing  the  limits  of  publicity  a  distinction  must  be  ob- 
served between  corporations  which  enjoy  no  favor  from  the  state, 
except  the  right  to  do  business  under  corporate  forms,  and  those 
specially  chartered  to  perform  public  functions.  To  com])el  a 
private  corporation  to  disclose  its  ])rocesscs  of  manufacture  would 
be  to  confiscate  its  property.  Tlie  methods  by  which  such  a  cor- 
poration conducts  its  business  concerns  itsolf  alone;  the  results 
of  its  business,  that  is  to  say,  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  prop- 
erty, concerns  the  public;  they  should  be  disclosed  so  that  the 
people  to  whom  its  shares  are  offered  could  form  an  intelligent 
judgment  of  their  value. 

Corporations  exercising  public  functions  should  have  no  se- 
crets whatever.  They  are  public  agencies.  Every  feature  of  their 
possessions,  every  detail  of  their  administration  should  be  public 
property. 

I  have  discussed  government  interference  with  the  affjiirs  of 
the  citizen  at  this  length  because  I  want  it  understood  that  to 
monopoly  dependent  upon  government  favor  in  any  shape  or  form 
I  am  as  firmly  opposed  as  any  gentlemen  in  this  body — even  from 
Texas.  I  confess  that  I  envy  Texas  its  breezy  rhetoric,  when  I 
want  to  denounce  that  form  of  government  oppression.  But, 
my  friends,  when  we  come  to  consider  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion which  dominates  the  market  not  through  government  favor 
but  through  the  cheapness  of  its  product,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  force  in  production  which  is  of  a  radically  opposite  character. 

To  denounce  any  organization  as  a  trust  or  a  monopoly  is 
neither  to  state  an  objection  to  it  nor  to  suggest  a  method  of 
dealing  with  it.  Avoiding  the  use  of  all  such  exciting  and  mis- 
leading phrases,  I  will  state  simply  that  any  form  of  industrial 
organization  which  cheapens  a  commodity  necessary  to  my  com- 
fort commends  itself  to  my  approval.  I  confess  that  I  would 
rather  pay  forty  dollars  for  a  good  suit  of  clothes  to  a  large  in- 
dustrial organization,  than  fifty  dollars  for  an  inferior  suit  of 
clothes  to  an  individual  dealer.  Now,  this  may  be  a  confession  of 
total  depravity.  If  it  be,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  T  hope  you  will 
regard  the  candor  which  impels  the  confession  as  some  extenua- 
tion of  the  offense.  I  am  so  constituted  that  I  prefer  good  serv- 
ice to  bad  service,  and  I  cannot  quarrel  with  any  organization  or 
system  which  improves  my  condition,  even  though  you  call  it  a 
monopoly.    Monopoly  is  a  word  which  suffers  from  a  very  bad 
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nfltne^  and  de^eiredlj  m.  It  hag  Wil  fljsocmt^d  for  0^5^ 
the  Tery  wurat  form  of  goverrimental  pmctioe.  DiiriBg  D«iirf|| 
the  history  of  the  world^  indeed,  I  may  say  tmtU  this  g^infradcill 
monopoly  meant  control  of  the  market  by  some  favonlc  of  tlb 
gtjverament  through  a  patent  canf erring  opon  him  the  excloiir^ 
right  to  deal  in  certain  articles  of  general  coDBiimption.  Thi»  wa 
practically  a  licen&e  to  prey  upon  the  necesiitjes  of  the  eom 
munity.  In  operation  it  led  to  such  abuses,  oppp^eion^  and  in 
famiee,  that  the  word  u&ed  to  describe  it  very  nattirally  acquire* 
an  evil  signilicancej  which  to  this  day  awakens  the  mdigaatioi 
of  every  justice'lovirg  freeman. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  oi-ganization  doing  btudneas  in  thi 
country  without  government  favor  which  can  be  called  a  monop 
oly,  in  any  fair  interpretation  of  that  term.  The  Standard  01 
Company,  which  ia  generally  deemed  a  monopoly,  supplicg  onl 
about  6'3  per  cent  of  all  the  oil  consumed  in  this  conntry,  Sut-l 
concerns  have  been  described  here  as  ^'partial  monopolies.^' 
confess  1  am  nnablr  to  understand  that  term.  A  "parti*il  nw 
nopoly"  is  about  m  intelligible  an  expression  as  a  "partial  whole. 
It  &eem^  in  me  rorpi>rfitiori^  of  tins  cluiraetcr  would  be  bi^tte 
described  as  dominating  industrial  enterprises,  than  as  nio 
nopolios.  y.iich  may  be  said  to  dominate  the  market  for  its  prod 
ufft,  because,  altliough  it  does  not  furnish  the  total  amount  con 
siiinod,  it  does  furnish  the  larger  proportion  of  it.  However, 
will  not  (juarrel  with  words.  I  don't  object  to  the  institutio: 
win  el  I  f(ives  uio  elothes  or  food  the  cheapest,  even  if  you  call  it 
monopoly.  I  eare  little  about  the  terms  in  which  it  may  b 
deseribed,  while  I  am  deeply  concerned  in  the  service  which  i 
ren<lers. 

Let  us  examine  the  objections  to  these  industrial  enterprise 
wdiieh  thrr)iio;h  aggre<::ations  of  capital  or  efficiency  of  manage 
UK^nt,  or  any  other  cause  independent  of  government  favor  ar 
a))l('  to  d(»niinnte  tlie  market.  It  is  said  such  an  organization  de 
stroys  e<)in])etition,  but  this  is  nuinifestly  illogical.  It  does  no 
deslroy  eoini>etition  :  it  is  itself  the  inevitable  fruit  of  competi 
tion.  It  is  not  ]M)ssi1)le  to  have  competition  without  competiton 
and  if  there  be  competitors,  one  must  prevail.  Where  a  numbe 
nf  j)ersoii-;  engaged  in  tlie  manufacture  of  shoes,  or  cloth,  or  ma 
eliinery,  coTn])eie  in  a  ]>erfectly  ojten  field,  and  one  succeeds  i 
producing  his  commrtdily  cheaper  than  the  others,  and  offers  i 
U>  the  pul)lic  at  n  lower  ]>rice.  he  will  always  be  the  first  to  di^ 
pose  of  his  ])ro(1iiet.  Wliile  he  can  sii]~»ply  the  demand  no  on 
will  pay  a  hir^lier  prie(»  for  the  same  article  to  another  produce! 
He  will  tiierefnre  have  a  mouo])()ly.     lie  who  sells  cheapest  mus 
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always  dominate  the  market',  for  in  economics  the  domination  of 
the  clieapest  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  If  the  man  who  pre- 
vails in  the  competition  is  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
victor}',  that  is  to  say,  the  control  of  the  market,  he  will  not  com- 
|H?te;  nobody  else  will;  and  then  there  will  be  no  competition 
wliatever. 

The  competition  of  men  in  any  department  of  human  endeav- 
or, if  it  be  absolutely  free,  always  develops  excellence.  But  ex- 
cellence is  monopoly.  It  would  not  be  excellence  if  it  were  not. 
Surely  you  would  not  call  that  excellence  which  is  shared  by 
many.  As  the  producer  of  the  best  commodity  must  dominate 
the  market  for  his  product,  so  will  the  possessor  of  conspicuous 
excellence  dominate  any  other  field  of  endeavor.  At  the  bar 
the  most  capable  lawyer  obtains  the  best  clients.  In  medicine 
The  most  skillful  ])hysician  obtains  the  most  desirable  patients; 
in  literature  the  best  writer  obtains  the  voidest  circulation;  each 
(l-nninatc?  his  calling  and  in  that  sense  he  is  a  monopoly.  The 
hauling  orator  always  draws  the  largest  audiences, — indeed, 
ilitTi'  i?^  A  gentleman  here  present  who  in  this  respect  is  an  abso- 
hite  m<mopoly,  as  many  of  us  know  to  our  cost  who  have  attempt- 
jmI  to  divide  public  attention  with  him. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  reminded  bv  the  presence  of  the 
gentleman — whose  name  ha,s  evoked  this  great  demonstration, 
as,  indeed,  it  provokes  enthusiasm  everj'where — that  his  promi- 
nence is  itself  the  direct  result  of  free  competition,  and  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  its  essential  tendency. 

Three  years  ago  a  convention  met  in  this  town,  and  as  the 
'iiro'Ai  majority  of  delegates  were  strangers  to  each  other,  a  few 
anionfr  them  who  had  already  attended  many  similar  gatherings, 
lio]»od  through  their  wider  acquaintance  to  manage  its  proceed- 
ings and  to  control  its  conclusions.  They  succeeded  in  directing 
it*  preliminary  stages,  but  differences  over  the  platform  led  to  a 
struggle  so  fierce  that  each  side  was  com])elled  to  call  on  its 
strongest  champions.  Factional  exigencies  thus  threw  the  debate 
open  to  free  com]:)etition,  and  a  young  man  unknr)wn  to  the  ma- 
jority, so  outshone  all  rivals  that  in  an  instant  he  was  lifted  upon 
the  shoulders  of  shouting,  excited  delegates  into  the  absolute 
!iinl  unquestioned  leadership  of  his  narty. 

The  views  which  he  represented  were  not  mine,  but  without 
undertaking  to  discuss  their  soundness  everybody  must  admit 
that  the  leadership  most  capable  of  expounding  and  maintaining 
tliem  was  developed  from  the  open  competition  of  that  debate. 
Wliile  the  convention  was  controlled  bv  the  management,  as  it 
was  during  its  preliminar}'  proceedings,  that  young  man  could T\ftt 
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uy  iiierii  must  be  maintained  by  n 
lish  eminence  and  maintain  it  b] 
physician  by  skill  in  checking  the 
by  supporting  the  popuhir  side  o£  e 
most  persuasive  arguments,  clothec 
just  as  the  successful  producer  mu, 
market  by  affording  the  public  at  a 
lowest  price. 

If,  however,  prominence  at  the  b 
court,  the  leading  lawyer  ^vill  not 
forensic  ability,  but  the  one  who  is  n 
servile  arts  of  the  courtier.    If  patic 
social  influences,  the  leading  physic 
labors  most  assiduously  in  the  labor: 
one  who  cultivates  most  successfull 
room;  if  the  largest  audiences  musi 
ing  the  follies  of  tlic  crowd,  the 
the  man  who  displays  tlie  most  elo 
but  the  one  who  shows  the  greatest  i 
denmgogue.    If  the  control  of  the  mi 
govemmont,  the  successful  manufa< 
who  excels  in  production,  hut  the  ot 

The  same  eidightenod  sense  of  h 
fend  monr»i)()ly  based  upon  ovcollen 
throw  monopoly  based  upon  favor, 
tion  leads  toll^*  do^iiirinfion  oT  fhi^  he 


he  cans 01  c-cmi-eie  wizh  ::  ?.::vvf?:v.'.lv.  ^  :::•..:<  :ha:  *::v.cI\sJt 
else  c^n  i«er:c»rn:  Lis  ;/;•  >:::•: r  ::.:.:.  .  c  v:;::.  :ii:.:  ::  :::a:  Iv  fo  he 

Ii  Lai  been  ?a:d  here  ov  oi.v  ^v::":Ic::  r-r,  :l*;i:  Tht^u  Cv^'.r.lv.n.;- 
tionj  of  capital  have  r«rt-n  s."»  ei'iiciivv  :'/.;;:  :'.::r:y-::vo  thvnis^Wvi 
commercial  travelers  are  no  Iv-^r.^or  novC^sArv  :o  the  fa.lo  of  com- 
modities. We  have  no  particular  evidence  ihs:  hi^  statistios 
are  accurate,  and  we  must  take  his  word  for  the  statement  tliat 
hi?  single  voice  expres»i?d  the  leviiUirs  of  such  a  n\r.l:itudo.  Sup- 
pose it  to  be  tme,  must  we  hold  b:\ok  th.o  oar  of  prc^irross  until 
every  human  being  can  get  aboard?  If  so  wo  must  diminish  its 
speed  from  the  rate  of  tlie  lightnir.g  oxpnvs  to  that  of  the  lum- 
bering ox-wagon.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  com- 
munity to  pension  middlemen  directly  from  the  treasury  than  to 
restrict  the  efficiency  of  the  capal^lo  in  doforonce  to  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  incapable.  I  may  add  that  until  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  pension,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  wo  could  tind  thirty- 
five  thousand  unemployed  commercial  travelers  in  the  country. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  prolongs  life  or  multiplies  a  species  so 
effectively  as  a  pension  or  a  prospect  of  a  pension. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  industrial  organizati^ln^5  which  increase 
production  have  never  thrown  anybody  out  of  ein]»h>ymcnt  even 
for  an  hour,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  never  can.  Pro- 
duction has  never  been  increased  without  increasing  the  number 
of  hands  engaged  in  it,  and  to  increase  the  nuniher  of  Ial)on»rs 
cannot  operate  to  throw  anyone  out  of  employment. 

A  period  of  industrial  transition  is  always  a  peri(»d  of  appre- 
hension, vociferously  expressed  but  never  realized.  While  the 
substitution  of  steam  for  hand  labor  was  impending,  huid  lamen- 
tations were  heard  on  all  sides  from  laborers  who  belirvrd  that  ii 
meant  their  ruin.  After  it  had  been  eiriM'teil.  nnhody  wa.M  found 
to  be  injured  and  everybody  realized  that  he  had  been  l)rne(it.ed. 

While  the  application  of  machinery  lo  ina nu fad n ring  whh 
in  course  of  preparation  and  before  it  was  eoinplete<l,  opiTJitivi'M  of 
every  description  bemoaned  their  faie,  believing  Ihc  change 
would  reduce  them  all  to  starvation.  'I'ho  e()l)bl(M'  in  ]\\a  eollnr, 
tlie  weaver  in  his  back  room,  both  Iwlievi'd  that  thi*  sennty 
crusts  on  which  they  supy)orted  (existence,  would  hr-  filehcMl  from 
their  mouths  by  this  new  forcp  in  ]»rodiiefion.  Now  the  ruily  way 
by  which  machinery  displaced  liand  labor  wa?*  hy  placing  f/ntuU 
in  greater  abundance  on  the  market,  tliat  i^  to  say,  at.  elioapiT 
rates.  But  to  make  the^e  goods  human  handH  w*«re  neeciMKary, 
and  no  hands  were  so  efficient  as  those  which  had  already  acf\uirc(l 
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fainiHarity  witli  tlie  articles  to  be  manufactured.  Sence  the  first 
person  employed  to  operate  tlie  machine  for  making  shoes  was  the 
cobbler  who  had  dreaded  its  advent.  The  first  to  manage  the 
steam  loom  was  the  weaver  who  had  believed  it  would  be  the  en- 
gine of  his  destruction.  The  cobbler  was  displaced  from  his  cel- 
lar by  himself,  and  the  weaver  from  his  back  room  by  himself, — 
each  was  taken  from  miserable,  fetid,  degraded  surroundings  into 
a  well-lighted,  wholesome  factory,  where  he  earned  better  wages, 
and  where  in  a  short  time  he  organized  unions  and  demanded 
still  better  wages. 

Tlie  stage  coach  drivers  believed  to  a  man  that  the  establish- 
ment of  railroads  would  deprive  them  all  of  occupation,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  railroads  from  the  first  hour  of  their  operation 
increased  the  demand  for  drivers.  By  the  time  the  railroad  had 
reached  such  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  to  preclude  competition 
with  the  stage  coach  the  necessity  of  distributing  the  greatly  in- 
creased traffic  in  ])assengers  and  merchandise  from  railroad  sta- 
tions had  created  a  wider  demand  for  drivers  and  horses  than 
had  ever  been  known  before.  It  is  duite  true  that  occasionally 
a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to  drive  a  coach  with  four  horses 
thought  there  would  be  some  loss  of  dignity  in  consenting  to  drive 
a  less  splendid  but  more  useful  vehicle  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses, 
even  at  better  wages,  but  surely  it  would  not  be  contended  that 
the  jirogress  of  the  human  race  should  have  been  blocked  out  of 
sympathy,  not  for  the  necessities,  but  for  the  vanity  of  an  occa- 
sional stage  coach  driver. 

And  so  I  take  leave  to  doubt  the  statement  that  thirty- 
five  thousand  comnier(?ial  travelers  hav^  been  reduced  to 
idleness  by  increased  efficiency  in  business  management.  The 
object  of  consolidating  corporations  must  l)e  to  increase  sales. 
But  an  increa,se  of  sales  involves  an  increase  in  salesmen,  and  as 
these  comm<Tcial  travelers  are  considered  the  best  salesmen,  they 
will  be  the  first  beneficiaries  of  the  change.  Of  course,  I  speak 
of  those  who  promptly  seek  employinont  under  the  new  system, 
not  of  those  who  spend  their  days  bemoaning  discarded  methods. 

It  has  been  snid  that  competition  is  cruel,  pitiless,  and  de- 
structive. Our  friend,  the  socialist,  whose  interesting  addre-s 
delivered  this  morning  should  make  his  name  familiar  tliroughout 
the  country  declared  that  competition  was  warfare.  Let  me  pro- 
test again>t  that  statement.  Competition  is  not  warfare  in  the 
sense  of  being  destructive.  Competit  ion  is  the  best  method  of  as- 
cei*taining  the  place  of  greatest  utility  for  each  individual.  Be- 
lieve me,  every  man  has  special  aptitude  for  some  (vcupation.  A 
man  who  is  defeated  in  one  field  of  competition  is  not  excluded 
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from  the  whole  field  of  production,  but  he  is  transfoired  from  a 
field  of  le?fer  to  a  field  of  greater  efficiency,  rompetition  pre- 
vent? a  misdirection  of  powers.  A  man  qualified  to  he  a  farmer 
might  wish  to  be  a  lawrer.  Competition  by  depriving  him  of 
bread  if  he  persisted  in  following  a  profession  in  which  be  would 
be  useless,  drives  him  to  agricuhnre,  whore  he  enjoys  greater 
ohnnoes  for  achieving  prosperity  and  efficiency. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  the  waters  around  Xew  York,  a  number  of 
boats  competed  for  the  honor  of  deiending  .\merica's  cup  against 
the  foreign  challenger.  In  that  competition  the  Cohimbia  was 
successful.  Did  they  break  up  the  Defender  as  uselcs-^  Kvauso 
another  by  outsailing  her  had  excluded  her  from  the  international 
races?  Xo.  the  Defender  is  retired  from  that  particdar  field,  hut 
one  of  wider  usefulness  is  open  to  her.  She  will  cease  to  bo  a  rac- 
ing craft,  but  she  will  remain  a  swift  and  useful  b^^iat.  She  will 
jV'in  the  Puritan,  the  Vigilant,  and  the  other  vessels  which 
formerly  were  champions,  but  which  are  now  ministering  to  the 
pleasures  and  the  necessities  of  men.  This  competition  has  not 
caused  the  destruction  of  any  craft.  It  has  assigned  each  to  the 
field  in  which  it  will  be  most  useful,  while  it  has  detonuined  the 
one  which  in  point  of  speed  is  best  fitted  to  defend  for  our  coun- 
try the  trophy  she  has  held  so  long  of  supreme  excellence  in  mak- 
ing -^hips  and  in  sailing  them. 

Attempts  to  excel  otherwise  than  by  superiority  are  not  com- 
petition, although  that  word  is  often  used  to  describe  them.  If 
in  that  preliminary  competition  of  boats  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, one  of  them  had  undertaken  to  succeed  by  fouling,  that  is 
to  say,  by  running  into  another,  or  if  an  industrial  organization 
undertook  to  outstrip  a  rival  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  access 
of  its  product  to  the  market, — by  imposing  penalties  on  retail  mer- 
chants who  offered  its  goods  t^  the  public, — or  by  any  means  what- 
ever except  the  superiority  of  its  product, — it  would  not  be  en- 
gaged in  a  competition,  but  in  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  competi- 
tion. 

If  predominance — ^monopoly — call  it  what  you  will,  resting  on 
excellence  be  reprehensible,  how  are  we  to  prevent  it?  The  dis- 
tance between  excellence  and  mediocrity  can  be  obliterated  only 
by  reducing  the  superior  to  the  level  of  the  inferior.  The  process 
cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  impossible,  bv  any  device  of  lecrislntion, 
to  make  the  unskillful  equal  to  the  skillful  man,  but  it  is  entirely 
possible  for  government  to  limit  the  efficiency  of  the  skillful  by 
hampering  his  industry.  But  if  it  be  advisable  to  obliterate  the 
difference  between  efficiency  and  inefficiency  in  material  produc- 
tion, it  must  be  equally  advisable  to  obliterate  d\^t\xv^^\^xyA  W 
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tween  capacity  and  incapacity  in  other  fields  of  haman  endea?orr. 
If  I  must  be  prevented  from  obtflinlng  a  good  suit  of  clothea  from 
a  largu  concern  for  thirty  doUiirs  ancl  forced  to  pay  fifty  dollars 
for  an  inferior  suit  to  a  smaller  but  less,  efflcieiit  dealer  merel?  to 
maintain  him  in  bnsinese,  why  should  a  litigant  be  allowc^d  to 
employ  the  best  lawyer  while  a  number  of  inferior  lawj^ei^  art* 
eager  for  the  retainer  and  ready  to  give  everything  in  return  for 
it  except  equally  good  advice?  Why  should  a  sufferer  be  per- 
mitted to  eonsuit  the  leading  pliysician  while  the  neighborhood 
abounds  with  practitioners  lees  pkillful^  but  fully  as  virtuous,  and 
who  are  ready  to  experiment  on  bis  system  with  greater  enthu?ii" 
asm,  though  probably  with  less  success?  Why  should  the  leading 
orator  be  alhiwed  to  crowd  the  largest  hall  with  delighted  audi- 
tors, while  hundreds*  of  others  equally  patriotic  are  bursting  with 
noble  pentiment^  to  which  nobody  will  listen? 

If  the  preeminence  or  monopoly  of  irerit  be  tepreheUBible  m 
itself,  every  attempt  to  establish  it  must  be  equally  reprehensible. 
If  it  be  wrong  for  a  manufacturer  to  strive  for  control  of  the  mar- 
ket by  the  superiority  of  his  product,  it  must  be  equally  wrong  to 
contend  for  preeminence  in  the  learned  professions.  Must  the 
capable  lawyer,  then,  sacrifice  a  certain  number  of  cases  deliber- 
ately,— that  is  to  say, — betray  a  certain  number  of  his  clients, — 
lest  he  excel  the  incapable  attorneys  who  lose  causes  through 
stupidity  ?  Must  tlie  pli ysioian  who  possesses  skill  use  it  to  destroy 
a  few  lives,  lest  lie  be  more  successful  than  others  who  destroy 
them  throiitrh  lack  of  skill?  Must  the  leading  orator  reduce  the 
splendor  of  his  periods  lest  he  outshine  duller  speakers? 

If  we  are  to  suppress  monopoly  resting  on  excellence  we  must 
begin  by  sii])})ressin,ir  tlie  exoollonee  which  establishes  it,  and  this 
would  be  to  arrest  all  human  improvement. 

To  ascertain  conclusively  the  effect  of  any  industrial  system 
upon  the  condition  of  a  country,  we  must  examine  its  effect  on 
wages.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  but  one  test  of  prosperity  ab- 
solutely infallible,  and  that  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  labor.  I 
beg  you  to  believe  that  this  statement  is  not  made  through  any 
profession  of  special  love  for  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands. 
I  don't  claim  to  jiold  the  laborer  in  any  greater  affection  than  the 
lawyer,  or  the  doctor,  or  even  the  capitalist.  I  say  the  condition 
of  the  laborer  in  any  country  is  an  infallible  test  of  its  prosperity, 
because  \va,L^(:^s.  l.oin,u  tliat  ]r^r\  of  hi>  own  product  which  the 
laborer  r< ci-ivcs  in  r'oiii|M'nsaiion  for  In-  toil,  it  is  plain  that  the 
more  he  ]>rodiie(>s,  the  iri-i'alrr  tlie  fund  from  which  he  draws  his 
coinj»en-atio7i.  If  a  lahorer  engaged  in  making  chairs  produce 
five  cliaiT"-  uortli  twenty  dollars  every  day,  and  his  wages  be  four 


dollars  a  day,  the  rate  of  his  eompensation.is  eciuivalent  to  one- 
fifth  of  his  product.  In  cfEect  he  receives  one  chair  out  of  the 
five  which  he  produces.  Instead  of  taking  home  with  him  every 
day  a  chair  which  he  could  not  divide  among  the  various  persons 
on  whom  he  depends  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  takes  its 
equivalent  in  money,  which  he  can  divide,  that  is  to  say,  he  takes 
four  dollars.  If  by  an  increase  in  his  own  efficiency,  by  a  better 
system  of  organization,  or  any  other  cause,  that  laborer  produced 
ten  chairs  every  day  instead  of  five,  and  his  wages  were  still  a  fifth 
of  his  product  he  would  receive  two  chairs  or  eight  dollars  a  day. 
The  difference  between  the  larger  product  and  the  amount  of  his 
wages  being  thirty-two  dollars,  while  the  difference  between  the 
smaller  product  and  liis  wages  was  but  sixteen  dollars,  it  is  clear 
that  the  more  highly  he  is  paid  the  greater  the  profit  of  his  em- 
ployer. Tliis  explains  why  those  industries  are  the  most  proa^ 
perous  in  wliich  the  highest  rate  of  wages  prevails. 

But  the  laborer  cannot  increase  his  own  product  without  caus- 
ing ail  increase  in  the  production  of  others.  An  increase  in  the 
production  of  chairs  involves  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  articles  that  enter  into  its  manufacture,  in  the 
production  of  lumber,  of  glue,  and  of  tools.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
manufacturer  would  not  increase  the  production  of  chairs  without 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  them.  Demand  for  an  article  in 
the  economic  sense  does  not  mean  a  mere  desire  for  it.  It  means 
that  people  are  ready  to  offer  other  commodities  in  exchange  for  it. 
An  increai?e  in  the  production  of  one  article  would  be  unprofitable 
unless  there  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  production  of  other 
articles.  Abundance  of  chairs  would  not  profit  me  if  there  be 
not  an  abundance  of  clothes,  an  abundance  of  shoes,  an  abundance 
of  tables,  and  other  things  which  could  be  exchanged  for  them. 
Abundance,  therefore,  is  impossible,  unless  it  is  general.  An 
abundance  of  commodities  necessarily  causes  an  extensive  demand 
for  labor  to  produce  them.  An  extensive  demand  for  labor 
always  causes  a  high  rate  of  wages,  and  that  is  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  in  the  beginning  that  there  cannot  be  abundant  produc- 
tion of  commodities  without  an  extensive  distribution  in  the  form 
of  wages. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  increase  profits  and  at  the  same  time 
lower  the  price  of  a  pfoduct  in  any  other  way  than  by  increasing 
the  volume  of  production  and  as  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction must  increase  the  rate  of  wages,  all  industrial  combina- 
tions which  operate  to  lower  prices;  or,  in  other  words,  those 
which  flourish  through  excellence  are  powerful  forces  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity. 
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uuL  WITH  oj  Mil  ions  an  lionest  iul 
thing.s — ex])^o^^  tliein  or  cliango  them.     I 
must  oxpress  thorn  and  explain  thorn.     Lii 
ment,  have  no  diivct  olT^'ot  whalovor  upon 
aware  this  proposition  conflicts  with  an  o 
universal,  yet,  I  believe  it  will  be  justific 
amiuation  of  economic  laws.     I  do  not  m 
trades  unions  have  not  exercised  a  great,  e\ 
on  social  conditions.     They  are  the  most 
discovered  for  facilitating  the  intercourse  1 
employes  concerning  the  conditions  of  tl; 
I'he  loyal  discharge  of  this  function  helps 
peace,  upon  which  depends,  in  a  large  • 
etliciency  through  winch  this  republic  is 
wider,  a  better,  and  a  more  lasting  influenc 
the  great  republic  of  antiipiity.     The  rat 
does  not  depend  on  agreements  between  em 
or  upon  concessions  by  one  to  the  other, 
abhf  Uiws  whieli  neither  the  employer  nor  t 
eoiubined  could  disturb.     The  wages  of  tl 
the  value  of  his  product  and  nothing  else. 

The  em])loyer  cannot  pay  the  laborer  an 
of  his  product  and  he  cannot  pay  him  an 
the  illustration  of  the  chair,  it  must  be  plai 
to  pay  the  laborer  who  finished  it  any  more 
product,  in  a  vory  short  time  1  would  be  rf 
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at  least  fifteen  dv^ll.nr?  tv>  nioro  from 


osn  send  n; 
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.•^n?  of  o-oV-.^rs  from 

K-nr  f:r  a  p.:«5i:ii:o  Jt^ir.:"*.     It  would  t.iko  a 

L>'r-r7  r^:  iLjf  ::•  r-  fr^ir.  hero  :o  Boftv'^n,  but  you  c:ni  <oiio.  ar»y 

sn  'ZI.Z  *:  :l7  .:il :?  :hc  other  side  of  iho  srloW  in  ar.  in>t:inT  by  a 
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If  jLZ.f-zTrZZ  M«  cliniate:  all  language?  aiv  a!iko  to  it.     But  tbo 

r»v:L£  Tiirh  ii:iie  lut  very  powerful  motivo?  can  induoo  hiui  to 
ti:=rjrr.  I:  :•  coubtfu:  if  a  dirTereneo  of  lo  |vr  oo!M  m\  the  rato 
f  w=^-.-?  w-":.i  r-r  er.MU^h  to  rau?e  a  movomont  of  laborors  fro?n 
C^ic&z.'  X.J  Xe-sr  York,  but  a  difference  of  an  eigbth  of  1  per  cent 
in  ihe  rite  of  interest  would  start  capital  all  round  the  world. 

The  cc.m petition  of  capital  for  profit  being  ketMier  than  the 
competition  of  laborers  for  employment,  the  foroe  whioh  operate* 
to  advar.ee  wages  is  stronger  than  that  whioh  oponitos  to  lowtT 
them;  the  re-ult  i«  a  steady  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  a  steady 
fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  * 

Wagf?  i»»rini:  lixed  by  the  operation  of  Wwao  two  f«>rros.  it  is 
plain  that  the  rate  cannot  be  dotoniiinod,  altered  or  ohanired  by 
any  agreement  between  the  emploviT  and  the  employee.  If  I  W 
a  rapitali«t  engaged  in  the  production  ot*  chairs,  the  wnire^  '^t'  Iho 
laborer  who  finished  that  chair  and  the  prollts  of  my  rnpital  must 
Ix'th  be  paid  from  its  proceeds.  Xot  men^lv  must  ht*  bi*  paid  his 
wages  and  T  my  profits,  but  every  person  who  has  furni«!hed  any  oT 
the  materials  or  who  has  cnntribute«J  in  any  degree  ti>  its  produe- 
tioTi  must  br  pai<l  from  the  sum  realized  by  the  sale  nf  it.  Thm* 
i-  no  othi.T  fund  from  which  their  compensation  i»nn  br  drawn. 
The  wacres  of  each  laborer  who  eontributos  io  it  is  drtiTjnirji'd  by 
the  proportion  which  his  lab«>r  bears  to  all  the  labor  exprndi-d  in 
its  production.  ^Fy  laborer  and  I  cannot  by  any  ngnMMiirnt  b«*- 
tweon  ourselves  change  the  ]»roportion  of  that  chair  to  whiih  each 
of  these  other  laborers  are  entitled.     We  cannot  even  change  t»ur 


notion — so  \vi<1(*ly  onttTtiiiiUMl — that  w, 
depending  on  the  moral  attributes  of 
employers  pay  high  wages  and  bad  em 
W}i<rr-  of  the  hibnn-r  dcpoinl  on  his  (jwi 
mjin  hiliors,  lie  cn'jitr^  thr  I'lind  1'rotn  wli; 
fori'  his  \vn<;rs  can  h«»  im-ivasi'd  that  fin 
by  Ills  own  hands.  \Vhrth<*r  ho  hi}  drivii 
a  brake,  mondin*::  a  track,  or  guidintr  a  sh 
chairs,  tables,  or  shoes,  building  houses  c 
ing  for  the  sale  of  commodities  in  the 
tribution  of  their  proceeds  among  those 
only  inetlK»d  l)y  wliich  liis  wages  can  he  ii 
in  the  elliciency  of  hi<  own  hibor. 

It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  t 
irreeonoilabh*  conilict  hetwe<'n  employer 
hiborer  cannot  increase  his  wages  except  I 
capital,  and  that  ca])ital  can  increase  its  e; 
ing  the  rate  of  wages.  If  the  amount 
could  produce  were  a  fixed  and  immoval 
that  the  =;]iare  of  rlie  l.ihnrer  eonld  l)e  iti 
[)ense  (»f  th«'  cnijjhiycr,  and  vi<-r  versa.  w( 
jn>*tirieation.  Riu  tin*  wlmh-  liistory  of  tl 
productive  eaiiaciiy  iA'  man  i<  j)racticall 
erea-ed  from  •lay  in  <]ay.  It  i-  frrcnter  no^ 
Ir  is  ]in'hMl..ly  i.-ii  tiin'--  ^rn-Mifr  at  rb<-  do* 
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be  increased  by  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  human  industry  and  the 
division  of  that  increase  between  them. 

We  have  been  called  to  consider  the  effect  on  industry  of  com- 
binations of  labor  as  well  as  of  capital,  and  yet  little,  if  any,  atten- 
tion has  been  bestowed  on  the  strike, — that  most  dangerous  form 
of  civil  war, — ever  threatening  industrial  comnmnities, — most 
tlireateuing  where  prosperity  is  widest.  The  disfisters  of  war 
liavi.'  at  loa^t  tlie  comp^-nsation  that  those  who  .>utTer  from  them 
art'  brought  together  in  bonds  of  closer  union  by  the  recollection 
uf  calamities  which  they  have  shared,  and  by  the  necessity  of 
viM'ipurating  to  re]»air  them;  but  the  strike  leaves  beliind  it  no 
jiK-niories  except  those  of  hate  and  injur}',  leading  to  wider  dis- 
ini-i.  funher  reoriniiuations  and  fresh  disturbances.  War  arrays 
nations  against  each  other,  but  it  dniws  the  people  of  each  nation 
oluser.  Tile  strike  tends  to  resolve  society  into  its  original  ele- 
ments— each  hostile  to  all  others.  It  is  more  dangerous  than 
foreign  invasion  or  domestic  insurrection,  a^  the  cancer  which 
corrodes  the  vitals  is  more  deadly  than  any  injury  to  a  single 
limb. 

Coinj)ulsory  arbitration  has  been  suggested  as  a  remedy  for 
industrial  disturbances.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  compulsory  arbi- 
tration is  inconsistent  with  a  condition  of  free  labor.  That  man 
i.'i  not  free  who  cannot  decide  freely  whether  he  will  work  or 
whetlior  he  won't,  without  any  semblance  of  coercion.  Arbitra- 
tion to  bf  eiroctive  must  be  binding  on  both  sidos.  If  the  tribunal 
have  })ower  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages,  it  must  have  the  right'to  enforce 
olxHlienee  to  its  decree  by  the  laborer  as  well  as  by  the  employer. 
To  conij)el  laborers  to  work  upon  any  terms  would  l>e  to  reduce 
them  to  servitude.  To  compel  an  employer  to  pay  higher  wages 
Than  his  Inisiness  will  permit  would  reduce  him  to  bankruptcy, 
and  deprive  hini  of  the  power  to  ])ay  any  wages.  I  know  of  no 
means  by  which  a  court  could  d(?termiiie  the  exact  value  of  a 
laborers  product.  Moreover,  e]a])orate  devices  for  tlie  suppres- 
sion of  strikes  are  wholly  im necessary.  Strikes  must  be  prc- 
v^'uted  by  removing  tlie  causes  whieh  produce  them,  and  T  think 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that,  strikes  s])ring  not  from  inherent  and 
irrec(mcilable  dilTiculties  between  empl(»vers  and  employe«'S,  but 
from  a  misconception  of  their  tnie  relations. 

This  misconception  can  be  traced  1o  tlic  very  <reneral  but  none 
tlie  less  erroneous  idea  that  employment  involves  tiie  relation  of 
master  and  servant.  The  word  "^service"  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  days  of  the  old  Eonum  Empire,  when  all  lab(»r  was  slave 
labor.  The  capacity  of  a  meve  word  for  mischief  has  no  stronger 
illustration  than  the  train  of  evil  consequences  which  have  flowed 
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from  the  application  of  this  word  "service"  to  free  labor.  It  has 
bred  contempt  in  tlie  employer  for  the  employee,  and  distrust  in 
the  emj)loyee  for  tlie  employer.  We  have  seen  that  the  one  source 
of  prosperity  for  employer  and  employee  is  the  prosperity  of  the 
industry  in  wliich  botli  are  engaged.  That  being  so,  the  relation 
between  employer  and  employee  is  not  one  of  service,  but  of  part- 
nership. Tlie  partners  may  be  changed,  but  the  partnership  must 
continue  while  industry  is  active.  The  employer  may  discharge 
his  laborers,  that  is  to  say,  he  may  change  his  partners,  but  he 
cannot  prosecute  his  business  unless  he  employs  other  laborers 
who  at  once  become  his  partners.  The  partnership  of  all  fr^ 
men  engaged  in  industry  cannot  be  changed.  It  is  fixed  by  laws 
as  immutable  as  those  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  or  the  course  of  the  seasons. 

If  employers  and  employees  realized  that  they  were  partners 
with  common  interests — as  they  are — it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  either  could  ever  be  led  to  interrupt  the  operations  of  the 
industry  on  which  the  ]n'os])erity  of  both  depends.  The  gravest 
disturbances  to  industry  have  arisen,  not  from  disputes  about 
wages,  but  fr<un  the  refusal  of  eni[>l()yers  to  discuss  conditions  of 
emj)loyment  with  agents  selected  bv  their  employees,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  labor  unions.  Tliese  refusals  have  been  based  on 
various  pretexts,  but  1  tliink  tliey  all  sprang  from  the  same 
source — a  feeling  on  the  ])art  of  the  employer  that  there  would  be 
some  abasement  of  dignity  in  treating  a  laborer  not  as  a  servant 
to  be  eoninianded  but  as  a  partner  to  be  consulted. 

Conceding  for  tlie  sake  of  argument  that  the  organization  of 
unions  or  the  appointment  of  walking  delegates  be  unwise  or  un- 
profitalile,  the  fact  remains  that  the  laborers  insist  upon  dealing 
with  their  ein]>loyors  through  these  agencies.  We  have  seen  that 
the  laws  governing  industry  fix  the  rate  of  wages  according  to  the 
value  of  the  product,  '^i'he  employer  must  determine  that  value 
at  the  j)eril  of  bankruptcy, — or  at  h^ast  of  loss.  While  he  alone 
detcriuines  the  rate  of  wages,  what  difference  can  it  make  to  him 
whether  he  announces  his  conclusion  to  A  or  to  B,  to  each  work- 
man sc|)aratcly,  or  to  a  lal)or  union  representing  all  his  workmen? 

If  the  ein])loyer  and  the  eiiij)loyee  could  ])e  induced  to  reason 
together,  they  could  not  quarrel.  It  is  tnie  that  the  demands 
of  laborers  are  often  uun?asoiial)le,  Init  the  best  way  to  defeat  an 
unreasouahle  dcMuand  is  to  insist  that  it  be  formulated.  The 
striker  luw  hut  on«'  weapon,  and  that  is  public  opinion.  If  he  be 
cojMp(?lh'd  to  stat(»  his  grievance  before  the  public  and  his  posi- 
tif»n  be  unreasonable,  public  opinion  would  be  as  quick  to  con- 
demn him  as  it  has  been  to  support  him  when  the  attitude  of  his 
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employer  was  believed  to  he  unjust  or  intolerant.  We  hear  much 
ab<.»ut  the  boycoti.  ii  may  bo  a  gooti  \veaj>oii  or  it  may  be  a  bad 
one.  ll  may  be  justifiable  or  it  may  be  ujijustifiable,  l)ut  certain 
i:  is  that  a  boycott  depends  absf>lutely  on  an  overwhelming  public 
«jpinion.  A  more  nwjority  could  not  make  it  formidable.  It  is 
t'tU'Clive  only  wiiun  the  whole  population  is  practically  unani- 
mous in  enforcing  it.  The  day  that  industrial  issues  are  dis- 
cussed in  public, — the  workingmen  compelled  to  define  their 
dt/iiiands  and  employers  forced  to  deal  with  these  specific  de- 
mand?, excluding  all  collateral  questions,  strikes  will  become 
impossible  and  boycotts  will  be  unknown. 

1  say  that  discussion  will  obviate  strikes  because  it  would  be 
OitVicult  to  unite  employees  in  an  unjustifiable  demand,  and  im- 
possible to  enlist  jmblic  opinion  in  support  of  it.  A  laborer  who 
demands  more  than  the  value  of  liis  product  is  invading,  not  the 
rights  of  bis  employer,  but  the  rights  of  all  the  other  laborers — 
hi>  unknown  partners  scattered  all  over  the  globe — who  have  con- 
triltuted  to  the  industry  in  which  lie  is  engaged.  If  one  lab(»rer 
gels  more  than  his  share  of  a  pnxluot  to  which  many  have  con- 
tributtid,  some  other  laborer  must  get  less.  If  the  man  who 
finishes  that  chair  obtains  an  undue  proportion  of  the  proceeds, 
the  man  who  felled  tlie  trees  in  the  forest,  or  who  transported  the 
lujuerials  or  who  furnished  the  tools,  or  the  ghie,  must  get  less 
than  his  share,  for  there  is  nothing  to  divide  between  them  ijxcept 
the  proceeds  of  the  chair.  On  a  railway  system  everybody  must 
be  paid  from  the  earnings.  If  (me  gets  more  than  his  share  some- 
bixly  else  must  get  less.  If  the  locomotive  engineer  is  paid  more 
than  his  fair  j.»ruportion.  the  switch-tender,  the  brakeman,  or  tlie 
fireman,  mu>t  get  le^s  than  his  share  ol  the  fimd  produced  by 
them  all.  These  princi]>les  are  so  plain  that  if  expounded  with 
fmnkness  and  good  temper  an  attempt  by  any  class  of  employees 
tc»  olitain  unwarnmtably  high  wages  would  ar)pear  at  once  to  be  a 
mid  not  on  the  profits  of  tlie  emjdoyer  so  much  as  on  the  wages  of 
oilier  laborers.  A  public  discu>si()n  would  make  this  ])lain  and 
would  enlist  against  them  on  the  spot  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
tlie  community.  No  hiborer  could  make  an  elTective  appeal  to 
force — either  the  active  force  of  weapons  or  the  passive  force  of 
the  boycott — when  the  (juestion  between  himself  and  his  em- 
jtjnypr  had  been  fully  di.-cussed  witli  the  entire  community  for  a 
tribunal  and  an  audience. 

Let  no  man  think  that  in  what  I  say  here  I  undertake  to  ex- 
cuse violence  under  any  circumstance.  I  believe  that  the  laborer 
and  his  em]»loyer  are  partner?,  and  that  full  and  fair  discussion 
uf  all  questions  between  them  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
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-  ^x.**vj»c  worKTUon  are  always  reasc 
obedient,  or  always  industrious.     I 
existence  of  a  strike  on  any  industr 
charge  of  it  is  unable  to  manage  nier 
reflection  upon  his  monil  character, 
employees  may  proceed  from  the  excel 
but  the  fact  remains  that  no  man  sh 
in  control  of  laborers  who  is  unable 
but  applying  to  the  management  of  n 
all  owners  of  industrial  enterprises  to 
or  horses.     If  a  man  engaged  to  drive 
allowed  his  animals  to  become  entang 
they  were  harnessed  to  draw,  do  you  s 
tained  in  his  employment,  however 
character?     Would  he  be  heard  for  a  i 
ure  of  his  industry  upon  the  perversit; 
employer,  recognizing  his  sobriety,  his 
and  his  general  oxoellence,  would  ncA 
some  person,  perhaps  of  inferior  moral 
ity  in  the  handling  of  mules.     And  su 
plied  to  the  management  of  animals 
rigidly  to  the  management  of  men. 

Tlie  person  in  charge  of  a  great  inc 
the  bridge  of  a  ship,  should  be  held  rei 
his  charge  no  matter  what  the  peril  wl 
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of  it,  the  captain  on  the  bridge,  should  not  be  allowed  to  divide 
his  responsibility  with  any  one;  the  collapse  of  his  industry 
should  be  talvcn  as  conclusive  proof  that  he  is  unable  to  manage  it. 

TVe  have  seen  that  compulsory  arbitration  is  not  a  remedy 
which  can  be  enforced  in  a  free  country.  Can  the  state,  then,  do 
nothing  to  promote  among  employers  and  employees  a  proper 
conception  of  their  relations,  and  prevent  these  industrial  dis- 
turbances which  by  interrupting  all  production,  work  irreparable 
injury  to  them  and  to  the  whole  community?  Directly  the 
state  can  do  nothing,  indirectly  it  can  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
In  a  free  country  where  an  enterprise  is  of  a  private  character, 
whether  conducted  by  individuals  or  corporations,  the  state 
cannot  interfere  with  the  management  of  its  business.  But 
where  a  corporation  chartered  to  discharge  public  functions  is 
forced  to  suspend  its  service  by  a  strike  of  its  employees,  it  is  the 
right  and  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  state  to  bring  pro- 
ceedings for  the  revocation  of  its  charter,  while  every  citizen  in- 
convenienced by  its  breach  of  duty  should  be  given  a  right  of 
action  against  it  for  substantial  damages. 

WHiere,  however,  it  could  be  shown  that  tlie  corporation  at  all 
times  had  been  ready  to  discuss  with  its  em])loyees  through  any 
agency  which  they  thought  proper  to  select,  all  questions  at  issue 
between  them  that  fact  should  be  a  complete  defense  to  any 
actions  by  the  state  or  by  individuals.  No  matter  what  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  might  be,  whether  it  were  a  question  of  wages,  or 
liours,  or  anything  else,  so  long  as  the  corporation  could  show  that 
it  had  been  ready  to  discuss  it  fully  with  its  employees  directly  or 
with  an3^bpdy  designated  by  them,  it  should  be  held  blameless. 

With  such  a  law  on  the  statute  book  discussions  would  be 
certain  to  precede  hostilities  between  corporations  exercising 
public  franchises  and  their  employees.  For  the  reasons  already 
stated  this  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  industrial 
peace  between  them.  The  fear  of  strikes  is  a  spectre  which  con- 
stantly haunts  industry,  causing  capital  to  hesitate  and  enter- 
prise to  lag.  Corporations  exercising  public  franchises  are  the 
largest  employers  of  labor.  Any  system  of  managing  employees 
imposed  on  them  which  proved  effective  in  avoiding  labor  disr 
putes  would  be  adopted  voluntarily,  aye,  eagerly  by  private  em- 
ployers and  the  gravest  danger  to  civilized  society  would  be 
greatly  reduced,  if  not  wholly  averted.  This  remedy  would 
not  be  a  radical  innovation  on  our  system  of  jurisprudence, 
but  merely  a  provision  for  the  better  enforcement  of  funda- 
mental principles.  A  distinguished  judge  in  New  York  some 
years  ago  entertained  an  application  for  a  mandamus  against 
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lo  uiitiru^nMi  lo  [. 

lion  can  :?li(iw  lliat  it  liad  always  hoen 
di.sj)uto  with  its  eiuplovci's  llir()iip:h  ap 

"J'lieso  reiiM'<li(*s  an*  imt  ainl)iliou.s  ] 
(»f  society,   but    tihtcIv  su*rirt.stions  i 
coriporatioii  of  rrnMi  Iiy  a  fiilliT  ivco«rn 
ami  otomal  h\v>'<  govern in<r  tlio  humai 
closer  cooj)orati(»Ti  oi'  inaii,  tends  to  <l 
ilividualism  i;*  anntlier  of  those  phraj 
been  invented  lor  tlu'  ppeoial  pur])ose 
It  dis«rni.sos  an  ar^niment  for  ])arbarisni 
a  lunnaiiitarian   sound.      Tndividuali? 
sava^er}'.     ^riie  savaije  di'pendin^  on  hi 
and  ills  food,  treatin<^  all  liis  fellows  ! 
killed,  is  the  most  complete  instance  o 
l)le.     Individualism    is    isolation    or    st 
coo])enition  is  civilization.     'Die  hadpre  < 
of  destruction  by  which  the  savajre  mair 
bad^re  of  civil izatiin  is  the  imj>lement 
each  man  <'nlist>  the  cor»piM"ati<»n  of  mai 
all.     All  civilize(l  nu'ii  are  en,i;a;zed  in  a 
tinn.  in  which  the  activity  of  every  nuui' 
tancr  tr»  all  flie  re^t. 

If  -ncialJMii  would  result  in  a  mor 
earth  1  would  1h'  a  soeinji-t.  1  don't  In 
cond'tion  of  the  race  n  irian  would  labo 
:i\<'lv  ror  ih •    • 
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tlii-i  ;!;:»•  ari-'-'  fr.'!!i  fr«-'"^."!i)  :in«':  'he-  i.rr-: 
T'r'.-;-»r:Ty,  .if  wlriih  frt-vloi"!  i>  tho  f. •Britain.  Tli*  triuiMi^h  of 
CiiriMiar.iiy  ]..m  int-vitaMy  to  O.w  I'-tr.hl^h^'uti:  of  :1ri-  r.'|MiMio. 
A  ir«iv.'rT:i!n;*nt  l»a«ed  on  \ho  OMualiiy  i^i  :ill  non  in  [ho  rvt^  of  tlio 
hiw  \va>  ilif*  nfrov-ary  fmit  i^f  a  rfli.irious  hi'lirf  in  \\\o  oipiality 
■if  all  men  in  tlio  >ight  of  God. 

Thi^  economif  otToft  of  Clu-i'^tianity  wa^  tbo  •.■nli-.liinti.Mi  i^\' 
h(-(-  labor  for  ?lave  labor.  Tlu'  rmioxal  o{  matiarlrv  from  i])o 
hiiudii  of  man  ha*  workoil  an  oxlraonlinary  dnmiri'  if^  IHs  cnnili- 
lion.  It  ha>  woncliTfiilly  inciva^iMl  bis  protlucliv  ity.  ovliMHhMJ 
tlic  -copo  of  his  powers,  inulti|>li(Ml  bis  p(K^«'vsi«»n<.  Ii'MiillnMh'tl 
flic  span  of  bis  day:^,  widoncd  tho  bori:">n  of  \]\<  a!!ii»ili<nw.  Ibii 
out  of  tlu*  very  |>ros}»iTity  wbioli  it  ha*  crritfil.  a  iliMlrnlfy  Inn 
spninc:.  Tbo  slave  was  willintr  to  aorppl  fn»ni  Ihr  haml-i  of  hi* 
niasT4'r  a  rrn*t  of  hre(\(]  as  a  rewanl  fin-  hi*  labor.  i:hnl  fo  i'«r?p«' 
tho  la*h,  bnt  the  froc  laborer  doniands  a  fair  ^luin*  nf  tin*  projinly 
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which  has  been  created  by  his  toil.  The  adjustment  of  this  de- 
mand,  the  fair  distribution  of  the  commodities  created  by  the 
cooperative  industry  of  every  man,  is  the  problem  of  this  age. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  an  insuperable  or  even  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion. Its  solution  in  my  judgment,  will  be  found  by  recognizing 
in  our  industrial  systems,  the  ])artnership  of  man  as  we  have 
recognized  in  our  political  system,  the  equality, — the  brother- 
hood of  man.  While  the  relations  of  men  are  governed  by  the 
principles  of  justice  and  morality  which  underlie  this  govern- 
ment, and  indeed  the  whole  fabric  of  Christian  civilization, — I 
have  no  fear  of  the  future.  Words  cannot  disturb  me  while  every 
fact  in  history  encourages  me.  This  civilization  which  has  cre- 
ated our  marvelous  prosperity,  will  defend  it  and  maintain  it. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  timid  souls  who  see  in  our  splendid 
growing  civilization  a  dizzy  eminence  from  which  the  race  is  in 
constant  peril  of  falling  back  into  the  darkness  and  ignorance 
from  which  it  has  risen.  I  prefer  to  regard  man  as  a  reasonable 
being,  pursuing  by  the  light  of  experience  an  ever-ascending  path- 
way of  progress,  proving  by  what  he  has  done,  his  capacity  for 
greater  deeds, — surveying  from  tlie  heights  which  he  has 
achieved,  with  courage,  with  determi^tion,  and  with  confidence, 
the  still  nobler  heights  which  are  accessible. 


WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 

Several  times  during  his  address  the  speaker  was  interrupted 
by  bursts  of  applause,  but  especially  was  this  noticeable  when  he 
referred  to  Col.  Bryan  in  a  brief  but  glowing  eulogy.  As  he  took 
his  seat  the  demonstration  was  punctuated  by  calls  for  the  noted 
Nebraskan  who,  after  much  pressure,  ste])ped  forward  and  said : 

I  am  denying  myself  a  great  pleasure  when  I  refuse  to  respond 
to  your  very  cordial  invitation.  When  I  came  this  afternoon  and 
found  that  Mr.  Cockran  and  I  were  to  speak  together  this  evening, 
or  it  had  been  so  announced,  I  consulted  with  him  and  \vith  those 
who  were  in  charge,  and  it  was  the  decision  that  anything  like  a 
debate  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  ]Hirpose  of  this  con- 
ference. 

"We  are  not  here  to  arouse  partisan  feeling  ])v  standing  as 
representatives  of  different  ideas.  We  are  here  to  take  part  in  a 
conference,  to  give  expression  to  our  views,  and  to  gather  as  much 
iDformation  as  we  can  from  the  views  expressed  by  others,  and  it 
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W88  decided  that  it  was  better  that  Mr.  Gockran  should  have  this 
evening  by  himself  and  that  I  should  speak  to-morrow  at  10 
o'clock  and  give  my  views.  And  while,  as  I  say,  I  am  denying 
myself  a  great  pleasure  in  refusing  to  speak  to  this  magnificent 
audience,  I  am  sure  that  you  upon  reflection  will  agree  that  our 
decision  is  the  correct  one  and  that  the  purpose  of  this  conference 
shall  be  carried  out  and  that  we  shall  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any- 
thing that  might  seem  like  partisanship  or  an  attempt  to  array  one 
part  of  the  body  against  another  part. 

"I  don't  know  to  what  extent  Mr.  Cockran  represents  the  views 
of  the  delegates  here.  I  don^t  know  to  what  extent  I  represent 
the  views  of  the  delegates  in  what  I  shall  say,  but  to-morrow  at  10 
o'clock  I  shall  submit  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
monopoly  and  make  some  suggestions  as  to  methods  by  which 
monopoly  can  be  eliminated.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
monopoly  in  private  hands  is  indefensible  in  a  free  country. 

*^hile  I  agree  with  much  that  Mr.  Cockran  has  said  to-night, 
agree  with  some  of  the  remedies  proposed,  I  cannot  fully  agree 
with  all  that  he  has  said,  and  to-morrow  instead  of  attempting  to 
answer  any  part  in  which  I  may  differ,  I  expect  to  present  this 
subject  as  it  appears  to  me  in  order  that  I  may  contribute  my  part 
toward  the  solution  of  this  great  question."' 

At  10 :50  o'clock  the  conference  adjourned  until  10 :30  o'clock 
the  following  morning. 


MORNING  SESSION,  SEPTEMRKR  16. 

It  was  10:05  o'clock  when  Chairman  Howe  called  to  order  the 
fir«t  of  the  two  last  sessions  of  the  conference.  In  anticipation  of 
Col.  William  J.  Bryan's  reply  to  Mr.  Cocknin's  address  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  the  hall  was  again  packed  to  the  doors,  and  many 
of  the  scenes  of  the  previous  evening  were  reonacted. 

Moved  by  Gaines,  of  Tennessee,  seconded  by  Davis,  of  Arkan- 
sas, that  a  committee  of  five  on  finance  and  publication  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair.     Carried. 
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W.  E.  STANTjEY. 

Qovemor  of  KanMS. 

Chairman  Howe  introduced  Qovemor  Stanley,  of  Kansas,  who 
said: 

More  than  three  years  ago  in  this  city  a  great  political  party 
mot  in  convention,  and  in  less  tliaii  an  hour  changed  their  policy 
and  entrusted  their  banner  and  chances  of  success  into  the  hands 
of  a  new  and  untried  champion.  Tlie  campaign  that  followed 
was  one  of  the 'most  memorable — aye,  the  most  memorable  in 
the  history  of  American  politics.  We  did  not  all  agree  with  the 
wonderful  man  wlio  led  over  7,000,000  voters  with  him  in  that 
fight;  but  we  did  all  admire  his  matchless  eloquence  and  brilliant, 
leadership- 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  introduce  him  to  any  American 
audience.  I  take  pleasure,  however,  in  presenting  to  this  audi- 
ence Col.  W.  J.  Bryan,  who  will  now  address  you. 

WILLIAM  JEXNINGS  BEY  AN. 

Col.  Bryan  was  as  onthusiastically  received  as  he  had  been 
when  he  entered  the  hall  on  the  preceding  evening.     As  soon  as 
the  applause,  which  was  long  and  vigorous,  had  subsided  he  began, 
his  address,  saying: 

I  appreciate  the  very  kind  words  spoken  by  Governor  Stanle^^ 
in  presenting  me  to  this  audience.  1  nni  glad  T  live  in  a  countr^^ 
where  peo])le  can  differ  from  one  another,  dilTer  honestly,  expre*-  's 
tlieir  convictions  })oldly,and  yet  respect  one  anotlier  and  acknow'^- 
edge  one  another's  rights.  I  am  not  vain  enough,  however,  icr-< 
think  that  any  good  will  which  has  born  ex])ressed  by  the  peopTl* 
toward  me  is  due  to  ]iersonnl  merit.  If  T  have  had  politic-  a* 
friends  it  is  because  peo])l('  believe  with  me  in  certain  ideas  ^'^ 
rather  because  T  believe  with  them  in  cortain  ideas.  It  is  t^^' 
idea  that  makes  the  man.  The  man  is  only  important  as  he  help 
the  idea. 

T  come  this  morning  to  discuss  in  your  y)resence  a  great  qii^^^" 
tion — a  (juostit)n  of  arrowing  inijjortanoo  to  the  American  peopl  *^- 
Tho  trust  prinoiplo  i<  not  a  new  principle,  but  tlie  trust  princi7>I^ 
is  nianitV<iing  itself  in  so  many  ways  and  the  trusts  have  groT^^^ 
so  ra]»idly  that  peoph*  now  feel  ahiruied  about  trusts  who  did  noi 
fevl  alarmed  throe  years  ago.     The  trust  question  has  grown  i^ 


importance,  because  within  two  years  more  trusts  have  been 
organized,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  capitalization  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  than  were  organized  in  all 
the  previous  history  of  the  country,  and  the  people  now  come 
face  to  face  with  this  question :  Is  the  trust  a  blessing  or  a  curse? 
If  a  curse,  what  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  curse? 

I. want  to  start  with  the  declaration  that  a  monopoly  in  pri- 
vate hands  is  indefensible  from  any  standpoint,  and  intolenible. 
I  make  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  I  do  not  divide  monopolies  in 
private  hands  into  good  monopolies  and  bad  monopolies.  There 
is  no  good  monopoly  in  private  hands.  There  can  be  no  good 
monopoly  in  private  hands  until  the  Almighty  sends  us  angels  to 
preside  over  the  monopoly.  There  may  be  a  despot  who  is  bet- 
ter than  another  despot,  but  there  is  no  good  despotism.  One 
trust  may  be  less  harmful  than  another.  One  trust  magnate  may 
be  more  benevolent  than  another,  but  there  is  no  good  monopoly 
in  private  hands,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  safe  for  society  to  per- 
mit any  man  or  group  of  men  to  monopolize  any  article  of  mer- 
chandise or  any  branch  of  industry. 

What  is  the  defense  made  of  the  monopoly?  The  defense  of 
the  monopoly  is  always  placed  on  the  ground  that  if  you  will 
allow  a  few  people  to  control  the  market  and  fix  the  price  they 
will  be  good  to  the  people  who  purchase  of  them.  The  entire 
defense  of  the  trusts  rests  upon  a  money  argument.  If  the  trust 
will  sell  to  a  man  an  article  for  a  dollar  less  than  the  article  will 
cost  under  other  conditions,  then  in  the  opinion  of  some  that 
proves  a  trust  to  be  a  good  thing.  In  the  first  place  I  deny  that 
under  a  monopoly  the  price  will  be  reduced.  In  the  second  place, 
if  under  a  monopoly  the  price  is  reduced  the  objections  to  a 
monopoly  from  other  standpoints  far  outweigh  any  financial 
advantage  that  the  trust  could  bring.  But  I  protest  in  the  be- 
ginning against  settling  every  question  upon  the  dollar  argu- 
ment. I  protest  against  the  attempt  to  drag  every  question  down 
to  the  low  level  of  dollars  and  cents. 

In  1859  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Republicans 
of  Boston  who  were  celebrating  Jefferson's  birthday,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  letter  he  said :  "The  Republican  party  believes  in 
the  man  and  the  dollar,  but  in  case  of  conflict  it  bolievps  in  the 
man  before  the  dollar.''  In  the  early  years  of  his  administration 
he  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  and  in  that  message  he  warned  his 
countryman  against  the  approach  of  monarchy.  And  what  was 
it  that  alarmed  him?  He  said  it  was  the  attempt  to  put  capital 
upon  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not  above,  lahor  in  the  structure 
of  government,  and  in  that  attempt  to  put  capital  even  upon  an 
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«v  cxitiirone  money  am 

Wliat  is  the  purpose  of  the  tru 
I  use  the  word  trust  I  use  it  in 
monopoly.     What  is  the  purpose 
out  from  the  speeches  made  by  th- 
trusts.     I  have  here  a  speech  madi 
on  the  25th  day  of  last  May,  and  t 
in  describing  the  meeting  said  he 
fore  an  exceedingly  sympathetic  au 
his  audience  was  composed  almos' 
ers."    "We  thus  secure/'  he  says,  "1 
gations  of  capital  and  ability;  if  I 
answer  is  only  difficult  because  the 
But  I  want  now  to  read  to  you  . 
derived  by  the  trusts  from  the  ti 
bought  in  large  quantities  is  secure 
the  first  advantage.     One  man  to 
manufacturers.     That  means  that  e^ 
sell  it  at  the  price  fixed  by  this  o 
States.     The  first  thing  is  to  lowe 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  are 
raw  material  and  in  the  purchase 
paratively  few  can  stand  at  the  head 
and  secure  the  profits  from  them.     ^ 
of  a  monopoly  i?  to  lower  the  price  ( 
by  the  poo])le.     Xofp  tlio  novf  ''^^"^ 


Behold  the  next  advantage:  "In  case  of  local  strikes  and 
fires,  the  work  goes  on  elsewhere,  thus  preventing  serious  loss." 
Do  not  the  laboring  men  understand  what  that  means?  'T!n  case 
of  local  strikes  or  fires  the  work  goes  on  elsewhere,  thus  prevent^ 
iug  serious  loss."  What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  that  if  the  peo- 
ple employed  in  one  factory  are  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  fixed 
by  the  employer  and  strike,  the  trust  can  close  that  factory  and 
let  the  employees  starve  while  work  goes  on  in  other  factories 
without  loss  to  the  manufacturers. 

It  means  that  when  the  trust  has  frozen  out  the  striking  em- 
ployees in  one  factory  and  compelled  them  to  return  to  work  at 
any  price  to  secure  bread  for  their  wives  and  children  it  can  pro- 
voke a  strike  somewhere  else  and  freeze  the  workmen  out  there. 
When  a  branch  of  industry  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  great 
monopoly,  so  that  every  skilled  man  in  that  industry  has  to  go 
to  the  one  man  for  employment,  then  that  one  man  will  fix  wages 
as  he  pleases  and  the  laboring  men  will  share  the  suflPering  of  the 
man  who  sells  the  raw  materials. 

'There  is  no  multiplication  of  the  means  of  distribution  and 
a  better  force  of  salesmen  takes  the  plane  of  a  large  number." 
That  is  the  next  advantage  named.  T  want  to  warn  you  that 
▼hen  the  monopoly  has  absolute  control,  brains  will  be  at  a  dis- 
count, and  relatives  will  be  found  to  fill  these  positions.  When 
there  is  competition  every  employer  has  to  get  a  good  man  to 
meet  competition,  but  when  there  is  no  competition  anybody 
can  sit  in  the  office  and  receive  letters  and  answer  them  'because 
everybody  has  to  write  to  the  same  house  for  anything  he  wants. 
There  is  no  ouestion  about  it.  A  trust,  a  monopoly,  can  lessen 
the  cost  of  distribution.  But  when  it  does  so  society  has  no 
apsurance  that  it  Tiill  eret  any  of  the  benefits  from  that  reduction 
of  cost..  But  you  will  take  away  the  necessilv  for  skill  and  brains. 
You  will  take  away  the  stimulus  that  has  given  to  us  the  quick, 
the  ever  alert  commercial  traveler.  These  commercial  evangel- 
ists, who  go  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  proclaiming 
the  merit<»  of  their  respective  goods,  will  not  be  needed,  because 
when  anvbodv  wants  merchandise  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  write  to 
the  one  man  who  has  the  article  for  sale,  and  say,  ''What  will  you 
let  me  have  it  for  to-day?" 

And  here  is  another  advantage:  "Terms  and  conditions  of 
sale  become  more  uniform  and  credit  can  be  more  safely  granted." 
The  trust  can  not  only  fix  the  price  of  what  it  sells,  but  it  can  fix 
the  terms  upon  which  it  sells.  Ton  can  pay  cush.  or,  if  there  is 
3  discount,  it  is  just  so  much  discount,  and  you  have  to  trust  to 
the  raanagei^s  generosity  as  to  what  is  fair  when  \\e  \%  cya.  ^tv^ 
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side  and  yon  on  the  other.  T  have  read  some  of  the  advantages 
which  a  great  trjist  magnate  thinks  will  come  to  the  trust. 

What  is  the  first  thing  to  be  expected  of  a  trust?  That  it 'will 
cut  down  expenses.  What  is  the  second?  That  it  will  raise 
prices.  We  have  not  had  in  this  country  a  taste  of  a  complete 
trust,  a  complete  monopoly,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  will  be  the 
results  of  a  complete  monopoly  by  looking  at  the  results  that 
have  followed  from  an  attempt  to  secure  a  monopoly.  A  corpo- 
ration may  lower  prices  to  rid  itself  of  competitors;  but  when  it 
has  rid  itself  of  competitors,  what  is  ffoing  to  be  the  result?  My 
friends,  all  you  have  to  know  is  human  nature.  God  made  men 
selfish.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  He  made  a  mistake  when  He 
did,  because  selfishness  is  merely  the  outgrowth  of  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  It  is  the  abnormal  development  of  a  man's 
desire  to  protect  himself;  but  everybody  who  knows  human  na- 
ture knows  how  easy  it  is  to  develop  that  side  of  a  man's  being. 
Occasionally  T  find  a  man  who  says  he  is  not  selfish,  but  when  I 
do,  T  find  a  man  who  can  prove  it  only  by  his  own  affidavit. 

Wo  got  ideas  from  every  source.  An  idea  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  a  man  can  get  into  his  head.  An  idea  will  control 
a  man's  life.  An  idea  will  revolutionize  a  community,  a  state, 
a  nation,  the  world.  And  we  never  know  when  we  are  going  to 
get  an  idea.  Sometimes  we  get  them  when  we  not  want  to  get 
them,  and  sometimes  we  get  them  from  sources  which  would  not 
be  expected  to  furnish  ideas.  We  get  them  from  our  fellow  men. 
We  got  thoni  from  inanimate  nature.  We  got  them  from  the  ani- 
mals about  us.  T  got  a  valuable  idea  once  from  some  h<igs.  I 
was  riding  through  Towa  and  saw  some  hogs  rooting  in  a  field. 
The  first  tliought  that  came  to  me  was  that  those  hogs  were 
destroying  a  grortt  donl  in  value,  and  then  my  mind  ran  back  to 
the  time  when  T  lived  ui^on  a  farm  and  when  we  had  hogs. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  way  in  which  we  used  to  protect  prop- 
erty from  the  hogs  by  putting  rings  in  the  noses  of  the  hogs;  and 
then  the  question  came  to  mo.  why  did  we  do  it?  Not  to  keep 
the  hogs  from  getting  fat,  for  we  were  more  intoro^stod  in  their 
getting  fat  than  thoy  woro:  the  sooner  they  got  fat  the  sooner  we 
killed  thom;  the  longor  tlioy  wore  in  gottincr  fat  the  longer  they 
lived.  But  why  did  wo  put  the  rings  in  thoir  noses?  So  that 
while  they  were  getting  fat  thoy  would  not  dostroy  more  than 
they  wore  worth.  And  thon  the  thouglit  oamo  to  mo  tliat  one  of 
the  groat  yuirposos  of  government  wa«!  to  put  rings  in  the  noses  of 
hogs.  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  ofi'm^ivo,  hut  wo  are  all 
hoggi^sh.  Tn  hoTirs  of  temptation  we  are  likely  to  trespass  upon 
tJie  rights  ot  others. 


I  believe  m  self-government.  1  believe  in  the  doctrines  that 
nnderlie  this  government;  I  believe  that  people  are  capable  of 
governing  themselves.  Why?  Because  in  their  sober  moments 
tliey  have  helped  to  put  rings  in  their  own  noses,  to  protect  others 
from  themselves  and  themselves  from  others  in  hours  of  tempta- 
tion. And  so«I  believe  we  must  recognize  human  nature.  We 
must  recognize  selfishness  and  we  must  so  make  our  laws  that 
people  shall  not  be  permitted  to  trespass  upon  the  riglits  of  others 
in  their  eflorts  to  secure  advantages  for  themselves. 

I  believe  society  is  interested  in  the  independence  of  every 
citizen.  I  wish  we  might  have  a  condition  where  every  adult 
who  died  might  die  leaving  to  his  widow  and  children  enough 
property  for  the  education  of  his  children  and  the  support  of  his 
widow.  Society  is  intere^ed  in  this  because  if  a  man  dies  and 
leaves  no  ])rovisions  for  his  wife  and  children  the  burden  falls  upon 
society.  But  while  I  wish  to  see  every  person  secure  for  himself 
a  competency,  I  don't  want  him  to  destroy  more  than  he  is  worth 
while  he  is  doing  that.  And  I  believe  the  principle  of  monopoly 
finds  its  inspiration  in  the  desire  of  men  to  secure  by  monopoly 
what  they  cannot  secure  in  the  open  field  of  competition.  In 
other  words,  if  I  were  going  to  try  to  find  the  root  of  the  mo- 
nopoly evil  I  would  do  as  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  do — go 
back  to  the  bible  for  an  explanation — and  I  would  find  it  in  the 
declaration  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

I  will  not  ask  you  all  to  agree  with  me;  we  have  not  met  here 
as  a  body  of  men  who  agree.  W^e  have  met  here  as  a  body  of  men 
who  are  seeking  light  and  each  ought  to  be  willing  to  hear  what 
every  other  person  has  to  say,  and  each  of  us  should  desire  the 
triumph  of  that  which  is  true  more  than  the  triumph  of  that 
which  he  may  think  be  true. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  primary  cause  of  monopoly  is  the  love 
of  money  and  the  desire  to  secure  the  fruits  of  monopoly,  but  I 
believe  that  falling  prices,  caused  by  the  ri"«ing  dollar,  liave  con- 
tributed to  this  desire  and  intensified  it,  because  people,  seeing 
the  fall  in  prices  and  measuring  the  loss  of  investments,  have 
looked  about  for  some  means  to  protect  themselves  from  this  loss, 
and  they  have  joined  in  combinations  to  hold  up  prices  to  protect 
their  investments  from  a  loss  which  would  not  have  occurred  but 
for  the  rise  in  the  value  of  dollars  and  the  fall  in  the  level  of 
prices. 

Another  thing  that,  in  my  judgment,  has  aided  monopoly  is 
a  high  tariff.  Nobody  can  dispute  that  a  tariff  law,  an  import 
duty,  enables  a  trust  to  charge  for  its  product  the  price  of  a 
similar  foreign  product  plus  the  tariff. 
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wx,*iic  reiiet  may  come  from  modi: 
destroy  monopoly  until  we  lay  th 
make  monopoly  impossible  by  la^ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  d 
aided  the  trusts.     No  question  ab 
from  a  railroad  better  rates  than  a 
run  the  other  man  out  of  business, 
discrimination  and  favoritism  secu 
a  rival  have  been  largely  instrum 
corporation  to  secure  practically 
that  can  be  remedied  by  laws  that  wi 
but  when  we  prevent  the  discrimi 
producer  upon  the  same  footing  an 
ism,  monopoly  may  still  exist.     The 
must  be  complete  enough  to  prevei 
nopoly. 

Now  what  can  be  done  to  preve: 
nopoly?  I  think  we  differ  more  ir 
opinion  of  the  trust.  I  venture  the 
defend  monopoly  as  a  principle,  or  a 
thing,  but  I  imagine  our  great  diff 
and  I  want,  for  a  moment,  to  discus 

We  have  a  dual  form  of  go  verm 
emment  and  a  federal  govt-mment, 
government  has  its  advnntniies,  and  1 
can  hardly  ho  nvr..---'- 


conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  that  state.  I  believe  we 
can  safely  intrust  to  the  people  of  a  state  the  settlement  of  a  ques- 
tion which  concerns  them.  If  they  create  a  corporation  and  it 
becomes  destructive  of  their  best  interests  they  can  destroy  that 
corporation,  and  we  can  safely  trust  them  both  to  create  and  anni- 
hilate if  conditions  make  annihilations  necessary.  In  the  second 
place  the  state  has,  or  should  have,  the  right  to  prohibit  any  for- 
eign corporation  from  doing  business  in  the  state,  and  it  has  or 
should  hiave  the  right  to  impose  such  restrictions  and  limitations 
as  the  people  of  the  state  may  think  necessary  upon  foreign  cor- 
porations doing  business  in  the  state.  In  other  words,  the  people 
of  the  state  not  only  should  have  a  right  to  create  the  corporations 
they  want,  but  they  should  be  permitted  to  protect  themselves 
against  any  outside  corporation. 

But  I  do  not  think  this  is  sufficient.  I  believe,  in  addition 
to  a  state  remedy,  there  must  be  a  federal  remedy,  and  I  believe 
Congress  has,  or  should  have,  the  power  to  place  restrictions  and 
limitations,  even  to  the  point  of  prohibition,  upon  any  corpora- 
tion organized  in  any  state  that  wants  to  do  business  outside  of 
the  state.  I  say  that  Congress  has,  or  should  have,  power  to  place 
upon  the  corporation  such  limitations  cmA  restrictions,  even  to 
the  point  of  prohibition,  as  may  to  Congress  seem  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  public. 

Now  I  believe  that  these  concurrent  remedies  will  prove 
effective.  To  repeat,  the  people  of  every  state  shall  first  decide 
whether  they  want  to  create  a  corporation ;  they  shall  also  decide 
whether  they  want  any  outside  corporation  to  do  business  in  the 
state,  and  if  so,  upon  what  conditions ;  and  then  Congress  shall 
exercise  the  right  to  place  upon  every  corporation  doing  business 
outside  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  organized  such  limitations  and 
restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  one  state  can  rely  upon 
the  people  of  another  state  in  the  management  of  corporations. 
And  I  will  give  you  a  reason.  I  have  here  a  letter  that  was  sent 
out  by  a  Delaware  corporation  with  an  office  in  New  York.  It 
is  a  most  remarkable  document,  the  most  remarkable  document 
on  this  subject  that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  observation.  We 
have  talked  about  the  stflte  of  New  Jersey  having  a  law  favorable 
to  trusts.  I  have  a  letter  here  which  shows  that  in  Delaware 
they  adopted  a  law  for  the  purpose  of  making  Delaware  more 
friendly  to  the  tnists  than  New  Jersey.  Let  me  read  the  letter. 
It  is  a  little  long,  but  it  will  repay  reading. 

"The  state  of  Delaware  has  just  adopted  the  most  favorable 
of  existing  general  corporation  laws,  one  marking  a  forward  step 
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i^r4.M:u  oroadly  upon  that  of  tlie  sta 
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Delaware  is  a  small  state,  and  does  not  need  a  very  large  revenne. 
Third,  stockholders  and  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  wher- 
ever they  please,  and  ne^d  never  meet  in  the  state  of  Delaware. 
(Xew  Jersey  stockholders  must  meet  in  that  state)/'  You  see 
it  is  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Now  Jersey  law  in  that  respect. 
^Tonrth,  the  original  stock  and  transfer  books  (which  in  a  New 
Jersey  corporation  must  be  kept  in  the  state),  may  be  kept  in 
or  out  of  Delaware  in  the  discretion  of  the  company.  Fifth,  the 
examination  of  the  books  by  intemieddlors  is  much  more  difficult 
under  the  Delaware  law  than  under  the  laws  of  any  other  state. 
"Sixth,  the  liability  of  the  stockholders  is  absolutely  limited 
when  the  stock  has  once  been  issued  for  cash,  property  or  services. 
Seventh,  stock  may  be  issued  in  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered, and  in  the  absence  of  frand  in  the  transaction,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  directors  as  to  the  valne  of  such  ser\'ices  is  con- 
clusive. (In  New  Jersey  authority  is  given  to  issue  stock  for 
property,  but  not  for  service).  Eighth,  for  certain  important 
classes  of  corporations,  as,  for  instance,  railroads,  railway,  tele- 
graph, cable,  electric  light,  steam  heating,  power,  gas  piping 
hues,  and  sleeping  car  companies,  the  advantage  is  still  more 
marked." 

I  wish  we  had  some  way  of  knowing  what  the  additional  ad- 
vantages are  after  having  read  the  ordinary  advantages. 

^'Ninth,  the  annual  report  of  a  Delaware  corporation  is  re- 
quired to  give  no  secret  or  confidential  information. 

**Tenth,  the  certificate  need  not  show  nor  need  public  record 
bo  in  any  way  made  of  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed  by  any 
incorporator.*' 

And  then  the  letter  adds:  "This  company  is  authorized  to 
act  as  the  agent  and  trustee  of  corporations  organized  under  the 
Dolawaro  law.  Tt  will  maintain  the  principal  oflRco  of  the  com- 
pany in  Delaware  and  keep  an  acrcnt  in  charjre  within  the  state. 
Tt  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  incorporation  of 
companies  in  Delaware,  and  of  aiding  them  to  cnuiply,  at  a  mini- 
mum expense,  with  the  requirement^  of  the  Delaware  law.  We 
are  ready  to  aid  and  give  full  information  to  incorporators  or 
their  counsel.  We  do  not  interfere  between  attornev  and  client. 
We  do  not  conduct  a  law  business.  Copies  of  the  Delaware  law, 
Wank  forms  of  information  concerning  Delaware  corporations 
furnished  on  application. 

"All  communications  to  us  are  confidential." 
A  voice  from  the  gallery — Colonel,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
are  both  Democratic  states,  are  thev  not? 
Mr.  Bryan — They  were  not  in  1896. 


Another  voice  from  the  gallery — Has  the  gentleman  any  more 
questions  to  put? 

Mr.  Bryan — I  am  very  glad  to  have  questions  asked,  because 
we  are  seeking  the  truth. 

I  have  read  you  this  letter  in  order  to  show  you  that  where  a 
state  can  gain  an  advantage  from  the  incorporation  of  these 
great  aggregations  of  wealth,  it  is  not  safe  to  place  the  people 
of  other  states  at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  people  of  such  a  state 
as  may  desire  to  collect  its  running  expenses  from  the  taxation 
of  corporations  organized  to  prey  upon  people  outside. 

I  read  the  letter  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  people 
in  one  state  to  depend  for  protection  upon  the  people  in  another 
state;  and  while,  as  I  say,  I  believe  the  people  of  every  state 
should  have  the  power  to  create  corporations  and  to  restrain,  to 
limit,  and,  if  necessary,  to  annihilate,  yet  I  believe  that  no  com- 
plete remedy  will  be  found  for  the  trust  until  the  federal  govern- 
ment, with  a  power  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  reach  into 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  country,  lays  its  hands  upon  these 
trusts  and  declares  that  they  shall  no  longer  exist. 

I  am  here  to  henr,  to  receive  information,  and  to  adopt  any 
method  that  anybody  can  propose  that  looks  to  the  annihilation 
of  the  trusts. 

One  method  hns  orcurnMl  to  me,  and  to  me  it  seems  a  complete 
method.  It  may  not  comniond  itself  to  you.  Tf  you  have  some- 
thing better  I  shall  aoccj)t  it  in  the  place  of  this  which  I  am  about 
to  suggest.  But  the  method  that  occurs  to  mo  is  this :  That  Con- 
gress should  ]»a?s  a  law  providin*?  that  no  corporation  organized 
in  any  state  should  do  business  outside  of  tlie  state  in  which  it  is 
organized  until  it  rocoives  from  some  power  created  by  Congress 
a  license  authorizing  it  to  do  business  outside  of  its  own  state. 
Now,  if  the  corporation  must  cotup  to  this  body  created  by  Con- 
gress to  secure  permission  to  do  business  outride  of  the  state, 
then  the  lio<*nse  can  bo  <rrantod  upon  conditions  which  will,  in 
the  first  place,  prevent  tlio  watorintr  of  ?took:  in  the  second  place, 
prevent  monopoly  in  any  branch  of  business,  and,  third,  provide 
for  publicity  as  to  all  oftho  tran-^actions  and  bu-incss  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

A  voice — Colonel,  would  such  a  law  be  constitutional? 

Mr.  Br^'an— T  was  going  to  come  to  that.  T  am  glad  you 
mentioned  "it.  What  T  moan  to  say  i?  that  Congress  ought  to  pass 
sucli  a  law.  Tf  it  is  unconstitutional  and  so  declared  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  T  am  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  will  give  to  Ponrrro-^  power  to  destroy  every  trust  in  the 
country.    The  first  condition  which  T  suggest  is  that  no  water 


should  be  allowed  in  the  stock.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say 
it  Ib  a  matter  entirely  immaterial  whether  a  corporation  has  water 
in  its  stock  or  not.  It  may  be  true  that  in  the  long  run,  if  you 
are  able  to  run  as  long  as  the  corporation  can,  the  stock  will  fall 
to  its  natural  level,  but  during  all  that  time  the  harm  goes  on; 
during  all  that  time  the  trust  demands  the  right  to  collect  divi- 
dends upon  capital  represented  by  no  money  whatever.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  state  should  permit  the  organization  of  a 
corporation  with  a  single  drop  of  water  in  the  stock  of  that  cor- 
poration. The  farmer  cannot  inflate  the  value  of  his  land  by 
watering  the  value  of  that  land.  The  merchant  in  the  store  can- 
not inflate  the  value  of  the  goods  upon  his  shelves.  Why  should 
the  corporation  be  permitted  to  put  out  stock  that  represents  no 
real  value? 

Why,  there  are  instances  where  there  are  $4  of  water  for  $1 
of  money. 

A  voice — Seven. 

Mr.  Bryan — ^Yes,  a  man  suggests  seven.  Do  I  hear  a  higher 
bid?  I  have  known  it  to  be  twelve — but  I  am  a  conservative  man, 
and  I  must  maintain  my  reputation.  No  man  can  defend  stock 
that  does  not  represent  money  invested,  and  only  in  the  case  of  a 
monopoly  can  you  secure  dividends  upon  stock  that  does  not 
represent  money  invested. 

We  had  a  law  in  Nebraska  that  was  intended  to  regulate  rail- 
road rates.  One  railroad  in  our  state  was  capitalized  and  bonded 
for  more  than  five  times  what  it  would  cost  to  duplicate  the  road, 
and  yet  the  judge  held  that  in  fixing  rates  and  in  determining 
what  was  fair  compensation  for  the  railroad,  we  had  to  consider 
the  watered  stock  as  well  as  the  actual  value  of  that  road,  and 
when  the  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  a  decision  which,  while  I  cannot  quote  its  exact  lan- 
guage, was  in  substance  this :  That  in  determining  what  was  a 
reasonable  rate  we  had  to  take  into  consideration  a  number  of 
things  besides  the  present  value  of  that  road,  measured  by  the 
cost  of  reproduction.  If  the  watering  of  the  stock  is  permitted, 
then  the  cry  of  the  innocent  purchaser  is  raised,  and  you  will 
be  told  that  you  must  protect  the  man  wlio  bouf^lit  the  st«v?k. 
No  man  ought  to  stand  in  the  position  of  an  innocent  purchaser 
who  buys  stock  in  a  corporation,  if  that  stock  does  not  represent 
actual  money  invested,  because  he  can  find  out  what  the  stock 
stands  for  if  he  will  only  investigate,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
holders  of  watered  stock  are  able  to  collect  dividends.  Now,  if 
this  license  is  granted,  then  the  first  condition  can  be  that  any 
corporation  desiring  to  do  business  outside  of  the  state  in  which 
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it  is  orgnnized  shall  bring  to  that  board  or  body  proof  that  that 
stock  is  buna  fide  and  that  there  is  no  water  in  it.  In  ray  judg- 
ment, when  you  take  from  monopoly  the  power  to  issue  stock 
not  represented  by  money,  you  will  go  more  than  half  the  way 
toward  destroying  monopoly  in  tlie  United  States. 

The  law  should  provide  for  publicity.  As  has  been  well  said 
by  men  who  have  spoken  here,  corporations  cannot  claim  that 
they  have  a  right,  or  that  it  is  necessary,  to  cover  tlieir  transac- 
tions with  secrecy,  and  when  you  provide  for  publicity  so  that  the 
public  can  know  just  what  there  i?  in  the  corporation,  just  what 
it  is  doing,  and  just  what  it  is  making,  you  will  take  another  long 
step  toward  the  destruction  of  monopoly. 

But  I  am  not  willing  to  stop  there.  I  do  not  want  to  go  one 
01  two  steps,  I  want  to  go  all  the  way  and  make  a  monopoly  abso- 
lutely ijnpossible.  x^nd,  therefore,  as  a  third  condition,  I  sug- 
gest that  this  license  shall  not  be  granted  until  the  corporation 
shows  that  it  has  not  had  a  monopoly,  and  is  not  attempting  a 
monopoly  of  any  branch  of  industry  or  of  any  article  of  mer- 
chandise— and  then  provide  tlmt  if  the  law  is  violated  the  license 
can  be  revoked.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  government  giving  priv- 
ileges to  be  exercised  by  a  c<>rj)oration  without  reserving  the  right 
to  withdraw  iheui  wlien  tbo.se  privileges  become  hurtful  to  the 
peo])le. 

Now,  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  as  I  have  studied  the  subject 
it  has  seemed  to  Jiio  tbat  ibis  mrtbod  of  dealing  with  the  trusts 
would  prove  an  elVtrlive  motliod,  l)ut  if  you  once  establish  the 
system  and  rc(iiiire  tbe  license,  tb<'n  Congress  can,  from  year  to 
year,  add  sucb  new  eon. ill  ions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tlu'  publie  from  tlie  greed  and  avarice  of  great  aggre- 
gations of  wealth.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  serine  do  and  say  that 
there  shall  be  no  private  eorporations,  but  I  say  this,  that  a  cor- 
poration is  crcal^Ml  by  law,  tbal  it  i^  emated  for  the  public  good 
and  thai  it  sliould  nc\er  bt.*  prrniitted  to  do  a  thing  that  is  injuri- 
ous to  tbe  publie,  and  tluit  if  any  enrporalion  enjoys  any  privi- 
leges to-<lny  wluob  are  biirtful  to  tbe  i»ul)lie  tlmse  privileges  ought 
to  be  withdrawn  from  it.  In  oHior  words,  I  am  willing  that  we 
should  first  <eo  whctber  \vr  e;in  prc-^rvc  tlie  lu-nefits  of  the  cor- 
poration and  take  from  it  its  possil.>iliiie-  for  barm. 

A  deb'gatf' —Would  ytm  apply  tliat  to  rich  individuals  also, 
sujmose  H()('k(»rclb-r  did  ir  <m  bi<  own  n<*count? 

Mr.  Bryan — Wo  bnve  not  re.-iehcd  a  point  yet  where  an  in- 
dividunl  has  bec^n  n])le  to  do  liarin,  and,  in  my  judgment,  if  we 
would  abolisli  those  laws  tliat  ^r;int  special  priviloge«J  and  make 
some  men  the  favorites  of  the  government,  no  man,  by  his  own 


brain  and  muscle,  could  ever  earn  enough  money  to  be  hannfnl 
to  the  people. 

A  di'lrfrnto — What  will  yon  siay  to  tlip  hanks  re] Hurting  five 
hundred  millions  of  money  in  the  vaults  and  four  billions  of 
luans? 

^Ir.  Bryan— Well,  I  would  say  it  would  not  be  safe  to  have  all 
the  loans  collected  at  once. 

Following  out  the  suggestion  the  gentleman  has  made,  I 
want  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  to  this  extent:  My  contention  is 
that  we  have  been  placing  the  dollar  above  the  man ;  that  we  have 
been  picking  out  favorites  and  bestowing  upon  them  special  priv- 
ileges, and  every  advantage  we  have  given  them  has  been  given 
them  to  the  detriment  of  other  people.  My  contention  is  that 
there  is  a  vicious  principle  running  through  the  various  policies 
which  we  have  been  pursuing;  that  in  our  taxation  we  have  been 
imposing  upon  the  great  stniggling  masses  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment, while  we  have  been  voting  the  privileges  to  a  few  people 
who  will  not  pay  their  share  of  the  exponsos  of  the  government. 

Every  unjust  tax  law  is  an  indirect  form  of  larceny.  If,  for 
instance,  a  man  who  ought  to  pay  $10  only  pays  $5,  and  one  who 
onght  to  pay  only  $5  pays  $10,  the  law  that  compels  this  contribu- 
tion from  these  two  men  virtually  takes  $5  from  one  man's  pocket 
and  puts  that  $5  into  the  other  man's  pocket,  and  T  have  claimed 
that  when  we  collected  our  taxes  we  were  making  the  poor  people 
pay  not  only  their  own  share,  but  the  share  of  the  men  whom 
they  have  no  chance  to  m«et  at  the  summer  resorts.  T  have  been 
gratified  to  note  the  progress  that  you  have  been  making  in  Illi- 
nois towards  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment. I  heard  it  stated  that  there  was  a  timo  only  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  agricultural  implements  owned  by  the  farm- 
ers living  within  the  city  limits  of  Chicago  were  assessed  for  more 
than  all  the  money  in  Chicago  returned  for  taxation  by  private 
citizens.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  but  I  saw  it 
stated  as  a  fact.  There  are  some  people  who  have  visible  prop- 
erty, others  who  have  invisible  property,  and  the  visible  property 
is  always  taxed.  The  invisible  property  has  too  often  escaped, 
and  as  a  result  the  people  o'^-ning  visible  property  have  not  only 
paid  their  o^vn  taxes,  but  the  taxes  that  should  have  been  paid 
hy  the  owners  of  invisible  property.  T  have  advocated  an  income 
t^x  because  I  believe  it  the  most  just  tax.  I  do  not  mention  it 
to  argue  the  question  here,  because  I  want  to  avoid  the  discussion 
of  any  questions  that  might  be  considered  partisan.  If  the  gov- 
ernment ^rill  quit  picking  out  favorites  and  follow  the  doctrine 
of  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  no  m^.TL— W^^^ 
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no  fear  that  any  man  by  his  own  brain  or  his  own  muscle  will  be 
able  to  secure  a  fortime  so  great  as  to  be  a  menace  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  men.  If  we  secure  a  government  whose  foundations 
are  laid  in  justice  and  laws  exemplifying  the  doctrine  of  equality 
before  the  law,  if  we  can  secure  such  a  government  and  such  laws, 
and  wealth  is  then  accumulated  to  a  point  where  it  becomes  dan- 
gerous, we  can  meet  that  question  when  it  arises,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  trust  the  wisdom  of  society  to  meet  every  question  that 
arises,  and  remedy  every  wrong. 

Sigmund  Zoisler  (Attorney,  Chica<ro) — Wliat  will  you  do, 
colonel,  with  tho  multi-millionaires  that  already  exist?  Sup- 
pose they  should  hold  and  acquire  all  the  industries,  all  the  fac- 
tories, and  particularly  industries? 

Colonel  Bryan — Do  you  mean  before  our  laws  go  into  opera- 
tion? 

Mr.  Zoisler — The  multi-millionaires  that  already  exist. 

Colonel  Bryan — In  the  first  place,  private  individuals  have 
not  boon  able  to  secure  monopolies,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so. 
As  to  the  nmlti-millionaires  now  in  existence,  T  would  wait  and 
see  whether  they  would  die  ofF  soon  enough  to  relieve  the  coun- 
try of  danfrer.  Life  is  sliort.  If,  however,  their  accumulations- 
•should  become  a  menace,  T  would  thon  eonsider  what  measures 
would  bo  nooessary  for  ibo  proteotion  of  society.  And  this  brings 
mo  to  what  T  roorard  a?  a  vory  important  branch  of  this  subject. 
I  am  ^lad  the  question  was  asked :  it  calls  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence between  an  individual  and  a  corporation.  Every  trust  rpsts 
upon  a  corporation — at  least  that  rule  is  so  nearly  universal  that 
T  think  wo  ean  aooopt  it  as  a  basis  for  lecnJ^lation.  Every  trust 
rests  upon  a  cornoration,  and  every  corporation  is  a  creature 
of  law.    The  corporation  is  a  man-made  man. 

When  (rod  made  man  as  the  climax  of  creation  he  looked 
upon  hi*!  work  and  said  that  it  was  <rood.  and  yet  when  God  fin- 
ished his  work  the  tallest  man  was  not  much  taller  than  the 
shorto^t,  and  the  stronirost  man  was  not  mueh  stroncrer  than  the 
weakest.  That  was  Cod's  plan.  We  looked  upon  his  work  and 
said  that  it  was  not  ouite  as  good  as  it  might  be,  and  so  we  made 
a  fiotitions  person  called  a  corporation  that  is  in  some  instances 
a  hundred  times — a  thoncand  times — a  million  times  stronger 
than  the  Cod-made  man.  Then  we  startod  thi«5  man-made  giant 
out  amone  the  Cod-made  men.  When  Cod  made  man  he  placed 
a  limit  to  his  existence,  so  that  if  he  was  a  bad  man  he  could 
not  do  harm  long,  but  when  we  made  our  man-made  man  we 
raised  the  limit  as  to  age.  Tn  some  slates  a  corjioration  is  given 
perpetual  life. 
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When  God  made  man  he  hreathed  into  him  a  soul  and  warned 
him  that  in  the  next  world  he  would  be  held  accountable  for  the 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  but  when  we  made  our  man-made  man 
we  did  not  give  him  a  soul,  and  if  he  can  avoid  punishment  in 
this  world  he  need  not  worry  about  the  hereafter. 

My  contention  is  that  the  government  that  created  must  re- 
tain control,  and  that  the  man-made  man  must  be  admonished: 
"Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth" — and 
throughout  thy  entire  life. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  again  to  this  distinction.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  the  natural  man;  we  are  not  dealing  with 
natural  rights.  We  are  dealing  with  the  man-made  man  and 
artificial  privileges. 

What  government  gives,  the  government  can  take  away. 
AMiat  the  government  creates,  it  can  control;  and  I  insist  that 
both  the  state  government  and  the  federal  government  must  pro- 
tect the  God-made  man  from  the  man-made  man. 

I  have  faith  that  these  questions  will  be  settled  and  settled 
right,  but  I  want  to  protest  against  this  doctrine  that  the  trust 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  natural  laws.  It  is  not  true.  This 
trust  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  unnatural  conditions  created  by 
man-made  laws.  There  are  some  who  would  defend  everything 
good  or  bad,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  destinv — and  that  you  can- 
not inquire  into  it.  The  fact  that  it  is,  proves  that  it  is  right; 
the  fact  that  it  is,  proves  that  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  the  argu- 
ment most  frequently  made  in  defense  of  a  vicious  system  is  not 
that  it  is  right  and  ought  to  stay,  but  that  it  has  come  to  stay 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  I  say  that  that  is  the  argument  that 
is  usually  advanced  in  behalf  of  an  error — it  is  here,  it  has  come 
to  stay — what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

I  believe  that,  in  a  civilized  society,  the  question  is  not  what 
is,  but  what  ought  to  be — and  that  every  proposition  must  be 
arraigned  at  the  bar  of  reason.  If  you  can  prove  that  a  thing  is 
good,  let  it  stay,  but  if  you  cannot  prove  that  it  is  good  you 
cannot  hide  behind  the  asscjrtion  that  it  is  here  and  that  you 
cannot  get  rid  of  it.  I  believe  that  the  American  people  can 
get  rid  of  anything  that  they  do  not  want — and  that  they  ought 
to  get  rid  of  everything  that  is  not  good.  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  give  to  his  countrymen  the  benefit  of  his 
conscience  and  his  judgment,  and  cast  his  influence,  be  it  small 
or  great,  upon  the  right  side  of  every  question  that  arises.  In 
the  determination  of  questions  we  should  find  out  what  will 
make  our  people  great  and  good  and  strong  rather  than  what  will 
make  them  rich.    '*A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  gceat 
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riches."  Sliall  we  decide  the  ethics  of  larceny  by  discussing  how 
iiiuoh  tlie  imm  is  ^o\ng  to  steal  or  the  chances  of  his  getting 
caught?  Mo,  my  l'rieu(l.s,  we  must  decide  questions  upon  a  liigher 
gruund,  and  il  you  were  to  prove  to  nie  that  a  monopoly  would 
reduce  the  jn-ice  of  the  articles  that  we  have  to  purchase,  I  would 
still  be  opposed  to  it  for  a  reason,  which  to  my  mind  overshadows 
all  pecuniary  arguments.  The  reason  is  this:  Put  the  industrial 
system  of  this  nation  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  and  let  them 
determine  the  price  of  raw  material,  the  price  of  the  finished 
product,  and  tlie  wages  paid  to  labor,  and  you  will  have  an  indus- 
trial aristocracy  beside  which  a  landed  aristocracy  would  be  an 
innocent  tiling. 

I  may  be  in  error,  but,  in  my  judgment,  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  i»eoi)le,  and  i'or  the  peoi)le,  will  be  impossible  when 
a  few  men  control  all  the  sources  of  production  and  dole  out 
daily  bread  to  all  the  rest  on  sucli  terms  as  the  few  may  prescribe. 
I  believe  lluit  this  nation  i>  the  hope  of  the  world.  I  believe  that 
the  Declarjilinn  of  Indi*[»eiitlencu  was  the  grandest  document 
ever  i)eiine»i  l>y  human  liands.  Tlie  initlis  of  that  declaration  are 
condensi'd  into  four  great  |ll■o[Mlsili(lIl^:  That  all  men  are  cre- 
ated 0(iual;  lliat  they  ;nv  endowed  with  inalienable  rights;  that 
governnieTits  are  instiiiiteil  anmng  men  ti»  preserve  those  rights 
and  that  ^^)vernnient>  derive  ilieir  ju-t  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  •rnverned.  .^ueh  a  ;r«»\(M'innent  is  impossible  under  an  in- 
dustrial ari.-loci-acy.  IMace  the  food  and  clothing,  all  that  we 
eat  and  wear  and  iis'-,  in  th*-  hands  »»!'  a  few  people,  and  instead 
of  it  hein^'  a  .i:n\rrninent  of  the  j.hmipIc,  it  will  be  a  government 
of  the  svnditaii'-,  by  ih.-  syn«li(MM'^,  and  for  the  syndicates. 
Kslahli>l;  -n<-h  a  L^ovrrriMimt,  and  ihc  pi-nple  will  soon  be  pow- 
er Irss  to  r<'eiire  a  leL^.-hili ve  n-nhMly  lor  any  abuse.  Establish 
sueh  a  sv^ieiti,  and  on  the  ni.^ht  bi/fort'  elei'tion  the  employees 
will  he  notilicd  imi  (o  (^onw  hack  on  the  day  after  election  unless 
the  trusts'  eanfli<laii'  i-  -ur<"«--rnl.  K-iaMir-li  sueli  a  gi»vemment, 
and  in>ttM'l  of  irivin;:  tin-  riixiil  (»f  ^ulVra.Ln'  to  the  ])eople,  you 
will  virtually  is'wr  ihr  ri.iiiil  ni  ^ulVrM^^*  to  ihe  heads  of  monopo- 
lies, with  each  man  eini'Mv.creil  t(»  \n\v  as  many  times  as  he  has 
employees.  1  am  not  willin.Lr  to  j^hue  the  la])orint:  men  of  this 
country  al»s<)lmely  at  tiie  merey  of  tlie  h«'ads  of  nwmopolies.  1 
am  nor  wilHntr  tf»  phic»-  tin-  mm  wlio  jirndno*'  the  raw  material 
ab-ohitelv  in  the  hand-  nl"  !!ie  m<)nop«dii'>  hrc.mse  when  you  con- 
tnd  the  priei*  that  a  man  i-;  to  receive  for  what  he  ])roduces,  you 
control  tlie  ]»riee  that  he  is  to  receive  for  his  lahnr  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tiiat  tiling. 

The  farmer  has  no  wages,  exce))t  as  wages  are  measured  by 
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wieu 


-,-.  ^^-  '^.i-.-  -'"..■■  ^•^>.  -i";^  '»i:::^  who 

"r  !~'''r:"i:  T.r.'^  >>>".  ^  works  on  the 

'■:.'  •c:::^  :v.'"-n  in  t^^o  :\o:«T'e?  that 

•_,..  j^  ,,.  rr...cp  w'-./k  Toi!  oil  tMo  fnrm 

*  r.  :  :•  ;"»:r.  "^i:**:  :'.  r  ':  "n''T-;!:'.>  t">  on>b.  tho  farm- 
r.  fi*  t:'-?  f-'.m'vr  i^  orv.-^-':'?^  tlv  ^.l':■»'>^'^5^  man  will 
^  :  ir.  1  :»^-rr  -f  •/r.vlurj.no-^  tho  far'r.or  will  <i;nul  it 
'I'T'  '^.''"riTiz  n". ';n. 

■"^-  .'■'r:  iurit/u'.vm!  -rue.  one  of  tho  CTO:it  niirioul- 
r'T:"n.  an  1  T  want  to  *;iy  r«>  yon  t'lat  while 


'icain-T  xV'^  mw-s,  wo  onn  stan-.l 
:v.\v.  K-v.\:  wo  «':in  stnni^  all 


•  hi-  fnrni  iv-'^v^  h'nu  hv  »!i«rtL::viro  if  vi'in  liko.  ^Mit  tho  man 
f.j.psr.i  TM.-.  n-!nrTir"»ir»'  ;r^'l  V»iiv-i  t!v^  T^ronrrtv  will  i)«»t  work 


rh-  :T^>*i  I'-rC'-r  :h^n  :':^  'ah-r:.  ^ - 

th^  t:.--: -'"i  ro'-io'e?  of  £r'"*vvrnn:rnt  lo!>ir<'r  tl'-.-ni  tho  Inhorinsr  man 
•■'itn.  TT.e  farrr^-E-r  wn-  th'^  *:r*!  nvm  on  O'^o  •^ano  whon  oiviliza- 
tI.-.t-;  '-■r-c-ii:.  nn  !  h»'  will  l--  th-  'i-;*  i-no  t-^  'V-rK^po'ir.  Tho  fanner 
wrjTT=  •'■•  r.v.-".  h's  ho-r:'"'*.  'le  oiii:'u  '•'*  ''wn  't.  I  tlnnk  tlvii  tin* 
rci^i«~T:  :=  5;i:-r  !:••>  l-.^rLT^'-r  tlit?  Tir.tr«orr!«">n  of  hi^mo  owvor<.  1  want 
ov.-rv  :l:?.v.  with'  a  fr:T:;!]v  t«"'  own  r.i-  l-.o^io.  tho  fannor  wants  to 
owTi'h'-  ]:-'^:rx\  h""  if  vo:i  wiV;  n.-t  nll'^^w  Iv.Tn  to  own  hi*!  homo  he 
CUV  ron*.    II--  w:]]  have  to  T.*-*  on"iT.l«»vo.l  to  work  t^io  fann 
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thr-  f  -nn.  Ih^  w']I  n-  o«l  tlio  farmer  to  work  f«^r  him,  an»l  ho  will 
tiiw*-  to  'jivo  thr-  farmer  on-'Uirli  to  livo  on  or  tho  fnrmor  rannot 
wr-rk.  Wlun  nr'f-e>  fall  ?o  low  that  tho  farmor  oannt>t  hny  <'oal 
ho  om  b^irn  com.  But  wlnn  pri«v?  fa-l  sn  li»w  tint  tho  ooal 
njin^r  onnnnt  hnv  oom,  lie  o:innor  »^at  ooal.  Y'MI  oan  "Irivo  the 
farmor  down  «o  that  ho  oannot  hny  faotory  ma»lo  irood-,  hnt  his 
wifo  can  do  like  tho  wife  of  old — mako  tho  cli^thinir  for  tho  familv 
off  of  tho  farm,  hnt  wh^n  yon  r»lo^c  y-inr  facjorios  it  will  tike  all 
of  thoaccnmnlarod  wealth  of  thi-  citio?  t(^  food  tho  i^oo]d»^  hrouijht 
to  the  point  of  starvation  hy  vioions,  groody,  avarioious  loijisla- 
tion. 

Rnt.  my  frionds.  why  shonhl  wo  try  to  ?oo  who  can  hold  out 
tho  lonffo^t  in  snfT<^rinor?    Why  try  to  see  who  oan  cndnre  the 
mo3t  hardships  and  yet  livo?    AVhy  not  try  to  see  who  can  con- 
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tribute  most  to  the  greatness  and  to  the  glory  «nd  to  the  pros- 
perity of  this  nation?  Why  not  vie  with  each  other  to  see  who 
can  contribute  most  to  make  this  government  what  the  fathers 
intended  it  to  be?  For  one  hundred  years  this  nation  has  been 
the  light  of  the  world.  For  one  hundred  years  the  struggling 
people  of  all  nations  have  looked  to  this  nation  for  hope  and 
inspiration.  Let  us  settle  these  great  questions;  let  us  teach  the 
world  the  blessing  of  a  government  that  comes  from  tlie  people, 
let  us  show  them  how  happy  and  how  prosperous  people  can  be. 
God  made  all  men,  and  he  did  not  make  some  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  and  others  to  ride  upon  their  backs.  Let  us  show  what 
can  bo  done  when  we  put  into  actual  practice  the  great  principles 
of  human  equality  and  of  equal  rights.  Then  this  nation  will 
fulfill  its  holy  mission  and  lead  the  other  nations  step  by  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  race  toward  a  higher  civilization. 

Twice  after  he  had  finally  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd 
which  rushed  forward  to  congratulate  bim,  did  Mr.  Bryan  have  to 
rise  and  bow  his  acknnwloflpnont?  of  the  applause  which  ensued 
when  he  had  finished  speaking.  It  was  some  minutes  before  the 
chair  could  restore  quiet  and  introduce  James  H.  Raymond,  of 
Chicago,  who  speaking  on  "Monopolies  Under  Patents  and  the 
Industrial  Effects  Thereof,^'  said  : 

JAMES  IT.  RAYMOND. 

Chli'rtpro  Patonl  Law  Association. 

General  and  unlimited  propositions  with  reference  to  our 
present  existence  and  to  proper  governmental  relations,  no  mat- 
ter how  glittering,  are  quite  unsafe  to  follow. 

To  cite  Garfield,'  it  must  bo  reniembored  that  the  dead  level 
of  the  sea,  from  whicli  all  heipfhts  and  depths  arc  measured,  still 
remains. 

The  subject  assigned  io  mo  is:  "Monopolies  under  Patents 
and  the  Industrial  Effects  Thereof." 

The  broad  statement  ihat  "all  monopolies  are  odious"  has 
been  oft  re]^eated,  but,  since  tho  days  of  Magna  Chart  a,  has  been 
little  less  than  obnoxious  to  all  well  informed  .and  rifrht  thinking 
men. 

A  corollary  to  this  proposition,  which  is  a  little  aside  from  my 
subject,  yet  worthy  of  note,  is  this:  Modern  history  has  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  and  the  established  law  of  this  and  of  other 
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lands  is  this,  that  all  laws,  regulations  and  established  customs, 
which  are,  in  a  general  sense,  in  restraint  of  trade  and  are  restric- 
tions upon  free  and  unlimited  competition,  are  not  illegal  and 
are  not  unwholesome.  Only  such  laws,  regulations  and  estab- 
lished customs  as,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  are  con- 
trary to  the  general  welfare  of  society,  and  are  cleariy  shown 
so  to  be,  should  be  prohibited. 

Certain  theorists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  from  the 
days  of  tribal  relations  to  the  present  day,  all  society  or  associa- 
tion of  human  beings,  all  laws  and  all  governments  are,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  and  for  all  time  will  be,  based  upon  the 
difference  between  meum  and  tuum  or  upon  the  fundamental  idea 
of  personal  possession  and  exclusive  properiiy  rights. 

I  can  have  no  argument  with,  and  it  is  difficult  to  exercise 
even  a  mental  sympathy  for,  those  iconoclasts,  who,  traversing 
these  Iiistoric  truths  and  denying  all  doctrines  of  exclusive  righte 
and  privileges,  are  attempting  to  pull  down  the  pillars  which 
sustain  the  framework  of  all  civilized  society.  In  all  right  basic 
theories  of  sociology,  the  foundation  of  the  structure  is  human 
nature  as  we  find  it  to  have  been,  to  be  and  to  continue.  The 
pillars  upon  this  foundation  are  three:  First,  the  individual 
consent  to  be  associated  with  others  for  common  purposes;  sec- 
ond, the  reservation  of  individual  rights  and  liberties,  which 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
associates  or  traverse  the  necessary  police  powers  of  government; 
and,  third  and  foremost,  as  to  industrial  or  commercial  consid- 
erations, the  right  to  individual  property  and  exclusive  privi- 
leges. 

All  right  economic  conclusions  have  a  common  dual  premise, 
clearly  sounding  in  two  questions,  namely:  First,  What  are  the 
basic  conditions  of  our  present  existence  as  they  have  been 
throughout  historic  times  and  are  likely  to  be?  And,  second 
(those  conditions  being  truthfully  stated),  What  do  the  laws  of 
thought  require  as  conclusions  concerning  any  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture? The  stem  facts  of  our  present  existence  and  our  experi- 
ences are  the  lamps  which  must,  with  honest  thought,  rather 
than  with  vagaries  and  theories  and  fads  which  have  no  relation 
thereto,  guide  our  individual  and  our  cosmic  future. 

My  next  proposition,  which  certainly  is  self-evident,  is  this, 
namely,  that  progress  in  science  and  in  the  useful  arts  is  desira- 
ble. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  progress  in  science  and  in  the 
useful  arts,  the  framers  of  our  ifederal  Constitution,  with  char- 
acters which  came  from  the  cradle  of  suffering  aivd  vret^  molifti 
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by  pious  purjiosep,  fully  familiar  with  the  then  clTfte  institutions 
of  the  Old  World,  wh<'re  iiiunn'chy  or  imprri-ilisin,  in  one  form 
or  an o tile r,  thou  prevailed,  and  at  a  time  when  the  most  civilized 
nation  on  eartli,  our  iiiotljer  country,  old  Kn«(lnnd,  was  operat- 
ing? under  an  unwritten  eon.<tilulinn,  instead  of  the  code,  with 
which  it  is  now  stru^r^ling — at  such  a  time  ins])ired  men  com- 
piled and  created  an  instrument  greater,  broader,  deeper,  hiccher 
and  more  hustin^r  iu  its  effects  than  Majrna  Oharta,  because  it 
dealt  less  with  temporary  conditions  and  uun'v.  with  the  utter- 
most of  the  |)rinciples  of  individual  sovereifruty  and  personal  lib- 
erty— at  such  a  time  and  under  such  conditions  these  inspired 
men  in  the  T'nited  States  Constituiion,  as  a  ]>aniirraph  in  Section 
8  of  Article  J,  gave  to  our  Cou'rress  the  following:  legislative 
power : 

"To  ])romote  tlip  projrress  of  science  and  Uie  useful  arts,  hy 
securing,  for  a  limited  time,  to  aulhi^rs  and  inventors  the  exclu- 
sive ri;iht  to  their  res]»«-ctiv«*  writin.^r-  and  discoveries." 

Th'M  written  Constitution  remains  to-day  as  the  safeguard 
of  our  ]il>erties  and  as  the  basis  of  all  our  political  and  social 
institutions. 

^[;niy  anieuilinents  liave  l)een  miulc  to  it,  hut  none  have,  even 
indin-ftiy,  alVrcti-d  O.w  ]>r«)vi<ion  1  have  iiunted.  It  has  heen 
endxMlied  and  cinpliMM/i'd  iu  in;inv  acts  of  Conizre^^,  which  have 
been  uniforndy  iu  furtli'TMUce  of  lis  |»ur}in-e  and  provisions:  hut 
its  pur|>o-(»s  hav(»  Imm-tj  iliwarli'd  jind  \\<  i)rnvisi<ms  liave  heen  di«- 
repinh'd  by  fooli-h  ?'«•-< »Iuti«»n<  nf  ina-s-i!!(M'tin;js  and  hy  some 
decision-  n\'  our  r<'l«'r.il  court-  cnninininu  *'iu»l.irc-made  law.'' 

.\  ju'oper  and  a  profit n I »!<•  au-A\«'r  to  any  (juestion  de])ends 
upon  th«'  pr«>per  putting:  o!"  i]ir  ipi.'-tjoii.  Let  me  ask  some  ques- 
tiour*,  and  leave  tbrm  witli  you  to  answer: 

\Va-  this  const  it  r.lionnl  provision  a  wi<e  one? 
l\i^<  the  first   century   of  our   fxi-i.-ncr   demonstrated   that 
o]»cratiou<  umh-r  it  h;ive  contributed  to  nur  pr«».Lrress  in  science, 
in  arts  ami  in  cnm forts? 

]\''\<  our  patent  -y>ieni  aid«'d  U":;  \u  our  competition  with  other 
groups  (»f  humanity  undi-r  oiher  L^overnmrul-? 

[las  it  markcdlv  contributc«l  to  mII  of  tbc  otlier  ;:overnmental 
institutioTis  of  wbich  wo  boa-t;  and 

Can  we  -cjtarat**  it  from  any  line  of  our  pro;jres5  -ince  the 
time  wluMi  n,..)ri:e  Wa-bin.Lrtoi],  Tln^ura-  .I«ll'.'r-»n.  and  the  attor- 
ney-p'TU-ral  siLMied  tlie  flr-t  better-  p:ite]ij  f..r  an  invention, 
which  lUM'taincd  to  "Matriee-  in  rriniin-/*  on  tlu."  31st  day  of 
January,  ITOl? 
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There  can  be  no  equivocation  as  to  the  proper  answers  to 
these  questions. 

Our  present  internal  disturbances  require,  and  especially  on 
nc-casions  like  this,  that  such  fundnmental  questions  should  be 
i^kod.  rather  than  questions  which  relate  to  this  temporary  as- 
«<H-iation  of  capital  or  to  that  union  of  particular  interests  in 
-j'^Trio  line  of  labor,  dominated,  as  most  of  the  unions  are,  by  a 
brainy  individual  or  two. 

Temporary  irruptions  have,  from  lime  to  time,  appeared  upon 
our  body  politic,  some  of  whicli  have  afToetcd  onr  patent  system. 
Xow  one?  are  there  now.  They  itch  and  are  distressing  and, 
for  tlie  most  part,  are  promoted  by  doctrinaires  and  theorists,  by 
lookers  for  office,  or  by  others  who  have  no  visible  means  of  sup- 
port. We  may.  however,  congratulate  ourselves  that,  as  a  rule, 
these  irruptions  cure  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  violent  drugs,  and  they  purify  the  blood. 

Tn  connection  with  my  subject,  T  sp(»cinllv  refer  to  tlie  ^'gran- 
;rer  movement,"  which  began  in  1870-71  with  an  onslaught  upon 
the  railroads  and  which  provoked,  and  was  immediately  followed, 
hy  the  "Orangejs,"  with  an  onslaught  upon  our  patent  system. 

Blackmailers  put  up  at  hotel*?  at  county-seat<»  throughout  the 
middle  and  the  then  western  states.  They  sent  their  "walking- 
di'legate«!"  throughout  the  county  to  find  farmers  who  had  driven 
a  pipe  into  the  ground  to  reach  water.  The  agent  then  sent 
formal  notices,  couched  in  lecral  cant,  to  the  farmers  that  they 
had  infringed  the  "Driven  Well  Patent"  granted  to  Mr.  (rreen 
(who  really  was  an  inventor  and  was  entitled  to  a  reward),  and 
the  notice  was  that  the  farmer  must  aT)])ear  at  the  hotel  and  pay 
so  much  per  pipe  or  he  would  be  sued  in  a  Fnited  States  court 
twenty,  and,  in  some  cases,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  his 
habitat. 

The  wallcing-delegates  of  those  days  in  those  matters  were 
called  "patent  sharks."  That  race  has  become  extinct,  and  we 
do  not  now  even  hear  that  name  any  more. 

The  frown  of  public  sentiment  stopped  the  nefarious  prac- 
tices, of  which  T  have  cited  an  example,  and,  during  the  decades 
ending  with  IfiOO.  thev  praetically  ceased  to  exist,  becau«»e  the 
irru]>tions  were  cured  by  their  own  virus  and  our  patent  system 
bn-  remained  during  the  present  deeade.  with  constitutional 
foundations,  as  a  permanent  institution  of  our  social  fabric  and 
as  a  primarv  factor  in  our  industrial  progress. 

Is  not  this  part  of  our  history  a  demonstration  of  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  monopolies,  which  are  contrary  to  the  public  good 
and  are  really  obnoxious,  are  necessarily  so  exercised  «l^\\v^\.\X\^'^, 
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civilization,  this  form  of  monopoly  will  remain  until  after  the 
provisions  of  our  national  Constitution  preserving  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  preventing  the  deprivation  of  property  except  *'by 
due  process  of  law,''  and  prohibiting  enactments  by  State  legis- 
latures impairing  tlie  obligations  of  contracts,  shall  have  been 
worn  worse  than  tljreadbare. 

My  further  words  will  be  few,  and  they  will  relate  to  the  in- 
dustrial effects  of  our  patent  system. 

We  have  received  beautiful  tlieories  from  the  savants  of  other 
countries,  but  the  practical  inventions  have  been  made  in  this 
country,  and  with  this  result,  a§  to  which  I  challenge  contradic- 
tion, that  in  ninety  per  cent  of  the  artificial  and  useful  products 
of  the  world,  the  Yankee  to-day  ])roduces,  as  compared  with  all 
other  human  beinfrs,  a  better  article,  at  a  less  cost  of  production, 
and  he  still  pays  the  highest  wages.  This  result,  nay,  this  fact, 
may  possibly  in  some  part  be  duo  to  tariff  laws  or  to  monetary 
regulations,  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  I  do  believe  that  it  is  the 
solo  result  of  the  encouragement  of  our  patent  laws. 

It  should  also  now  be  specifically  remarked  that,  as  conceded 
by  all  competent  writers  and  economists,  the  principal  reason 
why  greater  wages  are  paid  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere 
in  the  world  is  tlie  fact  that,  by  virtue  of  the  encouragement  of 
our  patent  system,  minor  improvements,  relating  frequently  to 
the  smallest  details  of  processes,  methods,  and  machines,  have 
enabled  us  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  and  to  improve  the 
character  of  tlie  article  jn'oduood  beyond  that  which  producers 
in  any  other  nation  liave  Vft  been  a])le  successfully  to  accomplish. 
And  I  ])ause  to  say  that,  in  view  of  tliis  ])lain  and  prominent  fact, 
any  disposi1i<m  to  disooura.ire  the  patenting  of  what  are  some- 
times ironically  called  trillini,^  improvements,  and  a  disposition 
to  annul  patents  then^'or,  if  llie  iniprovenient  be,  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  terms,  new  and  u-^'ful.  slumld  be  afllrmatively  and 
earnestly  op])osed  as  l)eincr  more  threatening  than  any  condition 
of  war  or  any  re-^ul ts  of  war  can  he. 

I  veniure  the  statement  tliat  more  than  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  blades  in  the  pocket-knives  in  tlii^  great  audience  were  made 
and  tempered  in  thi-  cfuintry,  shipped  abroad,  stamped,  encased 
in  handles  and  boxe-.  and  res]u]>ped  to  this  country.  I  forbear 
to  comment  upon  this  fact. 

Looking  backward  tlinmcrh  the  years  of  authentic  history, 
we  find  "the  quarry  slave  scourged,  at  niL^ht,  to  his  dungeon.'* 
"We  find  the  Oriental,  bound,  as  it  were  by  \ho  (|ueue  of  his  hair  to 
the  pole  of  unintelligent  labor,  and,  in  nu^dern  times,  we  find 
TTomen,  both  in  the  domains  of  England  and  in  continental 
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Europe,  used  as  mere  beasts  of  burden,  not  only  about  the  mines, 
but  also  where  the  pig-iron  is  carried  to  the  furnace. 

In  our  colonial  days  our  grandmothers  walked  miles  per  day 
in  winding  a  thread  about  a  spindle  with  which  they  weavcd  cloth 
to  clothe  their  children,  while  to-day  our  machines,  the  product 
of  Yankee  inventions,  register  in  a  few  minutes  a  thousand  miles 
of  our  grandmothers'  tired  walks. 

Illustrations  could  be  multiplied  by  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand.  We  do  not  for  a  waking  minute  of  our  lives  either 
dress  or  eat  or  work  or  play  without  using  some  product  of  an 
American  invention. 

What,  then,  has  brought  these  distinctive  conditions  to  pass 
in  our  country?    The  plain  answer  is  this : 

The  workman  in  our  country,  be  he  the  carrier  of  a  hod  which 
does  not  balance  on  his  shoulder,  or  a  bricklayer  whose  trowel 
is  not  handy,  or  the  steamfitter  who  in  his  daily  toil  recognizes 
the  relation  between  area  and  pressure — be  he  laborer,  artisan, 
mechanic,  or  engineer,  unless  he  be  a  recent  importation  or  a 
natural  loafer  or  one  who  is  under  the  thumb  of  some  irrespon- 
sible walking-delegate,  either  with  or  without  hie  dinner  pail, 
goes  to  his  work  through  an  atmosphere  which  makes  him  think. 

The  burden  of  the  thought  of  the  American  laborer  is  as  to 
liow,  possibly,  his  tools  or  his  machine  may  be  improved,  how 
jnanual  labor  may  be  lessened,  how  the  cost  of  production  may 
be  cheapened,  how  the  product  may  be  bettered — in  short,  how 
the  dignity  of  labor  may  be  increased  by  the  continuous  addition 
of  the  elements  of  intelligence,  thought,  experiment,  and  im- 
provement, with  resulting  benefits,  first,  to  himself  and  to  his 
family,  and,  secondly,  to  the  now  very  rapidly  increasing,  shift- 
ing, and  uncertain  cash  capital  held  by  the  bankers  and  by  the 
employers. 

That  the  encouragement  of  our  patent  laws  and  the  monop- 
olies thereunder  have  dignified  and  enriched  daily  toil  ten  thou- 
sand fold  is  way  beyond  any  intelligent  or  honest  disputation. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  another  question,  and  cannot  forbear  to 
give  its  necessary  answer. 

What  has  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  workman,  the  artisan, 
the  mechanic,  or  the  engineer  in  our  country  begins  his  daily 
work  with  such  thoughts  and  with  such  ambitions? 

The  plain  answer  is,  the  encouragement  and  the  hope  of  re- 
ward, by  way  of  a  monopoly  for  a  limited  period  or  of  a  full  and 
sj)eedy  compensation  for  parting  with  the  monopoly,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  which  the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States^  in  no 
equivocal  terms,  promise  to  its  people. 
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I  must  add  that  any  material  interferences  in  the  carrying 
out  of  these  promises,  whether  by  Congress,  by  the  courts,  or  by 
the  communes,  will  degrade  labor,  will  widen  the  breach  between 
capital  and  labor,  will  tend  to  destroy  our  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial supremacy,  will  tend  largely,  whatever  the  conditions  of 
peace  or  war  may  be,  to  reverse  the  balance  of  trade  between 
our  nation  and  other  nations,  and  will  work  havoc  in  all  of  our 
boasted  institutions. 


G.  W.  NORTHRFP,  JR. 

Memlxjr  Illinois  War. 

6.  W.  Nortlirup,  speaking  on  "Practical  Remedies  for  Indus- 
trial Trusts,"  said: 

It  is  Wfll  worth  considering  whether  tlje  popular  belief  in 
the  rutility  oJ'  rederal  legislation,  as  applied  to  industrial  trusts, 
and  tlie  declarations  to  tliat  etVoot  so  generally  made  by  promi- 
nent men,  an;  well  tV)\m«le<l.  At  k'ast  it  is  important  to  inquire 
uium  what,  if  anything,  in  the  past  history  of  legislation  and 
judicial  deeisii»n  on  this  subject,  such  sweeping  opinions  are 
based.  It  would  seem  as  though  such  conclusions  would  not 
have  found  gcnenil  aee(*])taiu'e  until  repeated  efforts  had  been 
made  by  the  federal  govf.'rnment  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  and 
ujitil  afl  such  legislation  had  proved  ineU'ective  on  account  of 
some  inherent  (Icicet  in  the  powers  of  Congress.  But  such  is  far 
from  being  the  ease. 

The  so-cnll«-d  Sherman  anti-trust  act  of  July  2,  1890,  consti- 
tuies,  ]>ra(iticjilly,  tluj  only  federal  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
trusts,  monojMjlios  and  (.H)mbinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 
act  iiifikes  illc,iral  and  j^rohiluts,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding R\'o  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  lioth,  ''every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust 
or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  sevr-ral  «tat«.!s  or  with  foreign  nations,"  and  every 
attempt  "'to  monopolize'  any  ])art  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  statcv^  or  with  foreign  nations."  This  language  is 
calculated  to  create  tlio  impression,  in  the  mind  of  a  "layman," 
that  (^vcry  trust,  eornbinntion  an<l  monopoly  which,  in  the  course 
of  its  business  dt*alings.  engages  in  commerce  in  more  than  one 
state,  is  within  the  ]»rohi bit  ions  of  the  act.  But  further  con- 
sideration demonstrates  clearly  that  ibis  is  not  the  fact.  The 
phrnsos  "among  the  several  states''  and  "with  foreign  nations" 
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are  copied  from  the  comnicrce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which 
declares  "the  Congresp  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  tlie  several  slates/'  Long  heforo 
the  passage  of  the  Sherman  act,  long  hefore  the  moilern  trust  had 
made  its  appearance,  this  commerce  clause  had  ho.en  tho  subject 
of  repeated  judicial  consideration,  and  the  phrase  "coTnmerce 
am«mg  the  several  states,"  had  become  fixed  and  crystallized  as 
equivalent  to  "commerce  between  the  several  states" — those  acts, 
dealings  and  transactions  directly  involved  in  effectuating  the 
transfer  of  persons,  property  or  value  across  one  or  more  state 
lines;  in  short,  "interstate  commerce,"  as  distinguished  from 
'•'that  conmierce  which  is  completely  internal,  which  is  carried  on 
between  man  atid  man  in  a  state  or  between  different  parts 
of  the  same  state."*  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  only  con- 
spiracies or  combinations  within  the  purview  of  the  Sherman 
act.  are  conspiracies  and  combinations  to  restrain  or  monopolize 
either  interstate  commerce  per  $e,  and  as  thus  defined,  or  foreign  , 
commerce,  or  both. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  considerations,  the  practical 
failure  of  the  Shennan  act  as  a  rep  re-si  vp  measure,  has  uot 
l>cen  generally  ascribed  to  its  own  inherent  limitations.  On  the 
contrary,  this  failure  has  been  charged  up  with  equal  vehemence 
tc.  the  indifTerence  or  hostility  of  the  executive  department  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  adverse  "judicial  leirislation"  by 
the  federal  courts.  If  the  former  charge  be  well  founded,  the 
remedy  is  obvious.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  the  judicial 
dteisions  which  have  been  rendered  involving  the  scope  and  ap- 
plication of  the  Act  of  1800,  are  not  justly  open  to  criticism.  On 
the  contrary,  we  assert  with  coufidence,  that  an  examination  of 
the^e  decisions  is  calculated  to  inspire  a  renewed  respect  for  the 
federal  judiciary,  and  to  afFord  substantial  encouragement  for 
the  future.  It  is  specially  significant  that  the  Supreme  Court 
itself.  a<»  late  as  1897,  denounced  in  sweeping  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage, the  modem  trusts,  as  "combinations  of  capital,  whose 
purpose  in  combining  is  to  control  the  production  or  manufacture 
of  any  particular  article  in  the  marlcet.  and  by  such  control,  dic- 
tate the  price  at  which  the  article  shall  be  «old,  the  o^ooi  beincT 
to  drive  out  of  bu«iness  all  the  small  dealers  in  the  commodity  and 
to  render  the  public  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  combination 
ns  to  what  pnce  shall  be  paid  for  the  article."  Said  the  Court: 
"Tn  this  lisrht  it  is  not  matenal  that  the  price  of  an  article  mav 
be  lowered.  Tt  is  in  the  power  of  the  combinatiou  to  raise  it, 
and  the  result  in  any  event  is  unfortunate  for  the  country,  by 
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depriving  it  of  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  small  but  inde- 
pendent dealers  who  were  familiar  with  the  business  and  who 
had  spent  their  lives  in  it,  and  who  supported  themselves  and 
their  families  from  the  small  profits  realized  therein.  Whether 
they  be  able  to  find  other  avenues  to  earn  their  livelihood  is  not 
so  material,  because  it  is  not  for  the  real  prosperity  of  any  coun- 
try that  such  changes  should  occur  which  result  in  transferring 
an  independent  business  man,  the  head  of  his  establishment, 
small  though  it  might  be,  into  a  mere  servant  or  agent  of  a  cor- 
lK)ration  for  selling  the  commodities  which  he  once  manufactured 
or  dealt  in,  having  no  voice  in  shaping  the  business  policy  of  the 
company  and  bound  to  obey  orders  issued  by  others.  Nor  is  it 
for  the  substantial  interests  of  the  country  that  any  one  com- 
modity sliould  be  within  the  sole  power  and  subject  to  the  sole 
will  of  one  powerful  combination  of  capital."* 

In  the  face  of  these  trenchant  declarations,  the  Court  can 
hardly  be  charged  with  extreme  partiality  to  trusts.  Moreover, 
whenever  a  contract  or  combination,  whioli  could  be  fairly  said 
to  lie  witliin  the  scope  of  tlie  Sherman  act,  has  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  latter,  disregarding  the  i)lausible  construc- 
tions and  ingenious  objections  of  eminent  counsel,  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  enforce  the  provisi(ms  of  the  act  in  their  entirety.  In 
tliis  connection,  tlie  Court  lias  declared  in  forcible  terms,  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  its  own  discretion,  on  the  subject 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  enforce  this 
legislation,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  legislative  body  as 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  its  enactments. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  express  decision  in  the 
"Joint  Tmffic"  case,  that  the  Sherman  act  violates  no  constitu- 
tional guaranties,  not  even  those  of  the  fifth  amendment,  which  de- 
clares that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  that  private  ])roperty  shall  not 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.  "The  latter 
limitation,"  said  the  Court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  "is,  we  tliink, 
plainly  irrelevant.  .  .  .  The  question  which  arises  here  is, 
whether  the  contract  is  a  ]u-oper  or  lawful  one,  and  we  liave  not 
advanced  a  step  toward  its  solution  by  saying  that  the  citizen  is 
l)rotected  by  the  fifth  or  any  other  amendment,  in  his  right  to 
make  proper  contracts  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  liis  lawful  pur- 
])oses.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  general  liberty  of  con- 
tract which  is  possessed  by  the  citizen  under  the  Constitution,  we 
find  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  contracts  which,  while  not  in 
themselves  immoral  or  mala  in  sc,  may  yet  be  ]>rohibited  by  the 
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legislation  of  the  states,  or,  in  certain  cases,  by  Congress.  The 
question  comes  back  whether  the  statute  under  review  is  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate  coiiimercc 
and  a  valid  regulation  thereof.  The  question  is  for  us  one  of 
power  only,  and  not  of  policy.  We  think  the  power  exists  in 
Congress,  and  that  the  statute  is  therefore  valid."* 

So  far,  everything  seems  most  favorable,  but  the  concrete 
fact  remains  that  the  Supreme  Court,  while  steadily  refusing  to 
fritter  away  the  statute  by  forced  constructions,  has  also  with 
equal  steadfastness  declined  to  enlarge  its  prohibitions  beyond 
the  plain  limitations  expressed  in  the  wording  of  the  act  itself. 
The  Court  has  twice  decided  that  associations  formed  to  regulate 
freight  rates  for  interstate  traffic,  are  clearly  within  these  pro- 
hibitions. But  it  was  held  in  the  E.  C.  Knight  Company  casef 
that  the  Sherman  act  did  not  apply  to  contracts  by  which  the 
American  Sugar  Kofining  Company  had  secured  all  the  corporate 
stock  of  four  Pennsylvania  sugar  refining  companies,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  American  Company,  controlled  all  the  sugar  re- 
fineries of  the  United  States,  except  one,  and  manufactured  98 
per  cent  of  the  refined  sugar  produced  in  the  countr}%  although 
it  was  charged  by  the  government  that  by  means  of  tliese  con- 
tracts, the  defendants  had  secured  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  refined  sugar  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  that  in  so  doing  they  had  combined  and  conspired  to 
restrain  trade  and  commerce  in  refined  sugar  among  the  several 
states  and  with  foreign  nations.  The  essential  point  decided  in  the 
case  was,  that  the  particular  contracts  under  examination  did  not 
constitute  a  direct  restraint  or  monopoly  of  interstate  commerce, 
but  merely  contracts  by  which  the  defendants  aimed  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugar  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  "the  effect  of  tliis  monopoly  in  manufacture  on  interstate 
commerce  was  indirect  and  incidental,  and  therefore  not  within 
the  purview  of  the  Sherman  act. 

This  decision,  and  others  which  have  followed  it,  are  prac- 
tically tlie  sole  authorities  relied  upon  in  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  federal  government  has  no  power  or  authority  to 
restrain  or  suppress  industrial  trusts.  It  is,  however,  ]>orfertly 
clear  from  the  case  as  a  whole,  that  the  Supreme  Cniirt  did  not 
say  anything  to  that  effect,  but  on  the  contrary,  carefully  con- 
fined itself  to  the  particular  question  presented,  which  was  lim- 
ited and  defined  at  the  outset  of  the  opinion,  as  follows: 

"The  fundamental  question  is,  whether,  conceding  that  the 
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exist enro  oT  a  inono|K»ly  in  iiumufnctiiro  is  established  by  the  evi- 
dtiicu,  lliat  iiiouo[»uly  can  be  directly  8U])pres.sed  under  tlie  act 
of  Congnss,  in  the  mode  alteni])ted  by  this  hill." 

And  so  in  a  later  deeir-iou,  th(;  Court  said: 

*'In  i]ie  Kni^Hii  Ooiupany  case  it  was  said  that  this  statute 
(the  Sherman  act)  applied  to  monopolies  in  restraint  of  inter- 
slate  or  international  trade  i»r  commerce,  and  not  to  monopolies 
in  the  manufacture  owm  of  a  necessary  of  life/'* 

Hut  it  may  be  conceded  tluit  an  industrial  trust,  as  a  mere 
moJiojH)ly  in  manufacture,  and  without  violating  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  act,  can  secure  practically  as  com- 
plete a  numupoly  in  it?  jjnulucL  throughout  the  United  St-ates^ 
as  it  would  have  sei:unMl  had  it  cojnhined  with  its  monopoly  in 
manufacture  and  local  sale>  a  further  monopoly  of  interstate 
commerce,  prr  ,se.  It  may  he  conceded  further,  that  it  is  not 
within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  to  line,  imprison 
01"  enjoin  the  cxi^tciioc  t)f  m(»jio[u)lie<  in  mere  manufacture  as 
mom)[K'[ie^,  becau-e  manufacture  bring  necessarily  a  local  mat- 
ter, a  nionopuly  in  manufaclure  i<,  under  our  dual  system,  to  be 
])n>liil)iti'<l  and  penalized  as  .-ucli  monupnly.  by  the  authorities 
of  th(^  stale  of  its  ha]»iiai  only.  (Nmct'ding  all  this,  it  by  no  means 
follnwv.  that  no  cll'«'<iive  remedies  for  evils  of  this  class  can  be 
airnrdril  l»y  f(Mleral  h'lri-lation. 

Alih(uigli  iIm'  fi'il.Tjil  aiiihnrities  may  liave  no  control  over 
industrial  iru-t>  as  ni(»n<)pnlies  of  manufacture,  yet  as  soon  as 
these  niM nu fact n res  start  in  a  moveinent  destined  to  carr}'  them 
aen^ss  the  l)«)nnd.»ry  line  of  any  .^tate,  they  becnmc  the  subjects 
of  interstale  eonimcree,  and  come  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  lo  remain  witliin  its  jurisdiction  until  they  have  actu- 
ally passed  tile  slate  line,  and  hreome  int(Tmingled  with  the  gen- 
eral ma-s  of  goods  in  tlu^  statt^  of  their  tlestination.  Further,  not 
only  the  actual  transi>ni'i:iii«m  of  such  manufactures  across  state 
lines,  but  all  transact inn>  ;in<i  agt^neies  directly  connected  with 
accompli>hing  that  end.  iwv  within  the  plenary  ])ower  and  con- 
trol of  C'nigress,  by  virtue  of  its  constituiional  power  to  regulate 
interstale  enmmerce. 

Power  tn  re.::idate  inter-tnfe  comnuTce  inv<dve?,  in  its  very 
e^seiuM',  among  other  iiowrr-.  the  jxnver  to  di'termine  and  pre- 
scribe whnt  air«'nei«'s  -hall  hi*  permitted  t<^  engage  in  interstate 
commerce.  Unnhtle--  umlcr  the  con"=titufion.  this  determination 
cannot  be  exercised  in  a  ]>urely  ar])itrary  manner,  or  be  the  result 
of  UKTC  whim.  Hnt  where  a  given  d(»tcrmination  can  fairly  be 
said  to  rest  on  an  intelligible;  basi^,  having  some  conceivable  rela- 
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tion  to  the  promotion  of  nationnl  interests,  the  rliscrotion  of  Con- 
gress in  making  that  determination,  in  the  oxoroi^o  of  the  powers 
granted  hy  the  commerce  clause  of  the  constitution,  mu^t,  mvler 
all  the  decisions,  he  treated  by  the  courts  as  an  ah.soluto  discre- 
tion. 

Starting  with  the  propositions  announced  hy  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  deci-^ions  referred  to,  i.  e.,  tliat  these  nnxh^rn  vtnn- 
binations  of  capital  are  injurious  to  thn  real  nrosporiiy  an<l  r5iil>- 
ftintial  interests  of  the  nation;  that,  if  not  in  tlioinselvos  im- 
moral or  mala  in  sp,  th(.»y  are  prf»per  «ubjoets  of  a^lv(T^e  and  hos- 
tile legislation  on  the  part  of  Con.i^ress  in  the  spliorejj  in  which 
it  can  constitutionally  legislate;  that  as  subjects  of  such  le<2:isla- 
tion,  they  are,  owing  to  their  injurious  character,  not  within  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution :  that  where  C-onirrcss  speak-  »»n  a 
subject  over  which  it  has  constitutional  po-wer  to  leuri^late.  pub- 
lic policy  in  such  a  case,  is  what  the  statute  enacts.  Rtartinof  with 
the?e  propositions,  it  is  perfectly  corn]H^tent  for  Congress  to  en- 
act legislation  declaring  the  injurious  character  of  inrlu>!trial 
ir\i<t9,  their  dangerous  efTccts  upon  the  country  at  large,  and  for 
tl>:n  reason,  imposing  re>traint  or  prohibition  upon  their  enjoy- 
ment of  those  fields  of  commercial  action  which  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  government. 

If  it  he  constitutional  for  Congress  to  punish  a  monopoly  of 
intcrstnte  commerce  by  fin(»  and  imjiri-^onment,  under  tlie  powers 
granted  by  this  commerce  clause,  it  is  assuredly  const itution:il  for 
Congress,  under  the  same  provisions,  to  prohibit  a  mtmonoly  in 
laanufacture  from  employing  or  engaging  in  interstate  commerce 
t«-'  further  and  effectuate  its  injurious  aims. 

Indeed,  the  conceded  fact  that  the  indindual  states  are  de- 
}>rived  of  power  to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce  on  the 
part  of  monopolies  in  other  states,  even  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  own  citizens  from  destructive  competition,  is  a 
MifTicicnt  demonstration  that  this  power  is  possessed  by  Congress. 
Having  absolutely  no  jurisdiction  over  interstate  commerce,  a 
state  is  unable  to  prevent  the  industrial  trusts  domiciled  in  other 
states  from  shipping  their  products  into  its  own  territory,  nor 
has  it  any  y)ower  to  enact  laws  which  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
unsalable,  in  its  own  territory,  manufactures  and  products  of 
other  aUfefi  which  are  harmless  in  tliemselves.  Tt  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  individual  states  are  helph^ss  to  protect  their  o^v^^ 
manufacturers  and  dealers  from  the  destructive  competition  of 
industrial  tmsts  in  other  states:  that  this  kind  of  protection  can 
only  be  afforded  by  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  per  se. 
F»ut  no  powers  of  sovereignty  are  lost  or  destroyed  by  our  dual  sys- 


tern  of  goyemment;  and  powers  which  are  clearly  not  possessed 
by  the  states,  must  necessarily  inhere  in  the  federal  authorities. 

In  addition  to  this  broad  jurisdiction  over  interstate  com- 
merce per  se,  Congress  is  expressly  vested  with  the  exclusive  man- 
agement and  control  of  one  of  the  most  important  instruments  of 
commerce — the  post-ofBce.  It  is  well  settled  that  this  power 
^  embraces  the  regulation  of  the  entire  postal  system  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  power  to  designate  what  shall  be  carried,  and  what 
shall  be  excluded,  from  the  mails.*  In  recognition  of  these  prin- 
ciples, the  Supreme  Court  has  uniformly  upheld  acts  of  Con- 
gress making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  deposit  in  the  mails  not  only 
obscene  matter,  and  letters  or  communications  connected  with 
the  formation  or  execution  of  schemes  to  defraud,  but  also  lot- 
tery literature"  of  all  kinds.  In  passing  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Lottery  Act,  the  Supreme  Court  said : 

^^hen  the  power  to  establish  post-oflRces  and  post-roads  was 
surrendered  to  the  Congress,  it  was  as  a  complete  power,  and  the 
grant  carried  with  it  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  powers  which 
made  that  power  effective.  It  is  not  necessary  that  Congress 
should  liave  the  power  to  deal  \vith  crime  or  immorality  within 
the  states  in  order  to  maintain  that  it  possesses  the  power  to  for- 
bid the  use  of  the  mails  in  aid  of  the  perpetration  of  crime  or 
immorality. 

"Tlie  argument  tliat  tliere  is  a  distinction  between  mala  pro- 
liiiiia  and  mala  in  se,  and  that  Congress  might  forbid  the  use 
of  tlie  mails  in  pronioiion  of  such  acts  as  are  universally  regarded 
as  mala  tn  se,  including  all  such  crimes  as  murder,  arson,  bur-, 
glary,  etc.,  and  the  offense  of  circulating  obscene  books  and  pa- 
pers, but  cannot  do  so  in  respect  of  other  matters  which  it  might 
regard  as  criminal  or  immoral,  but  which  it  has  no  power  itself 
to  prohibit,  involves  a  concession  which  is  fatal  to  the  contention 
of  petitioners,  since  it  would  be  for  Congress  to  determine  what 
are  within  and  what  without  the  rule;  but  we  think  there  is  no 
room  for  such  a  distinction  here,  and  that  it  must  be  left  to  Con- 
gress in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  to  determine  in  what 
manner  it  will  exercise  the  power  it  undoubtedly  possesses."! 

The  application  of  the  principles  here  announced,  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  is  obvious,  and  needs  no  argument. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared that  thcvse  monopolies  are  necessarily  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  countr}',  and  inimical  to  its  prosperity.  Substan- 
tially (^'ory  court  in  the  Union  ha?  made  repeated  and  even  more 
emphatic  declarations  to  the  same  effect.    Tlie  status  of  indus- 
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trial  trusts  a?  main  prohibita  is  now  further  established  by  the 
criminal  statutes  of  more  than  a  score  of  states. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  consi<leration.«,  it  is  confidently  as- 
serted that  Congress  is  clothed  with  power  to  deprive  trusts  and 
monopolies  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  not  only  of  the  right  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce,  but  also  of  the  right  to  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  promotion  and  effectuation  of  their 
monopolistic  aims. 

The  practical  eilect  of  measures  of  tliis  character  is  obvious. 
The  destructive  results  accomplished  by  analogous  legislation 
upon  the  lottery  evil,  is  a  matter  of  recent  history.  The  ability 
freely  to  import  raw  materials  and  supplies  from  other  states 
into  the  states  where  their  manufacturing  plants  arc  located,  ihv. 
ability  freely  to  transport  and  distribute  their  ])roduct  through- 
out the  Union,  is  vital  to  a  perpetuation  of  their  monopolistic 
powers,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  vital  to  tlie  very  existence 
of  industrial  trusts. as  business  enterprises. 

Free  use  of  the  mails  is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  commercial  enterprises,  in  direct  pro]K)rtion  to  the  nuignitudc 
and  territorial  extent  of  their  operations..  Deprived  of  tlie  use 
of  this  instrument  of  commerce,  industrial  trusts  would  practi- 
cally be  compelled  to  cease  their  operations. 

Prohibitory  legislation  of  tliis  kind  cannot,  in  the  long  run, 
be  successfully  evaded.  So  far  as  the  element  of  postal  exclu- 
sion is  concerned,  the  existing  postal  laws  and  regulations  furnish 
ample  precedents  for  the  practical  enforcement  of  proliibitive 
measures  of  that  character.  Exclusion  from  interstate  commerce 
can  be  accomplished  by  statutes  imposing  heavy  penalties  upon 
the  transportation  by  industrial  trusts  of  any  property  or  values 
from  one  state  to  another;  by  tlie  imposition  of  like  penalties 
upon  any  common  carrier  or  other  agency  which  may  take  any 
part  in  such  transportation;  by  the  forfeiture  of  all  property  or 
goods  in  transit;  by  injunctive  relief  and  by  other  methods. 

It  is  true,  such  measures  would  not  affect  the  right  of  indus- 
trial trusts  to  dispose  of  their  product  in  the  state  of  its  manu- 
facture, but  property  sold  to  dealers  acting  in  combination, 
or  under  arrangement  with,  or  in  the  interests  of  the  trusts, 
would  still  remain  within  the  prohibitions  of  such  legisla- 
tion, and  be  barred  from  transportation  to  other  states  so 
long  as  it  remained  in  such  hands  or  control.  So  like- 
wise, property  sold  by  any  exclusive  arrangement  to  a  single 
dealer,  or  to  two  or  more  dealers  acting  in  combination  with 
each  other,  would  continue  within  these  i)rohibitions.  The  single 
dealer^  when  vested  with  such  exclusive  T\g\\U  \,c>  \.\\^^  ^w'Cw^ 
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product  of  an  industrial  trust,  would  constitute  a  monopoly  in 
lUulf.  iiuloc'd,  >iu;ii  an  arrangi'iiieiit  could  hardly  be  e^ectuated 
without  jiractiuaily  creiiiiig  a  now  monopolistic  combmutioUy 
coiupiiSfd  of  the  trust  and  I  lie  dealer  having  such  exclusive  rights. 
Two  or  more  exclusive  dealers,  acting  in  combination  with  each 
other,  would  likewi-e  coiHtitute  a  monopoly,  irrespective  of  any 
connection  with  the  trust  troui  whom  tliey  obtained  their  prod- 
uct, in  short,  until  any  trust  or  combination  should  have  abs«>- 
lutely  and  buna  fide  parted  with  all  the  interest  and  control  of 
its  ])roduct  to  indej^endent  dealers  in  its  own  stiite,  that  product 
would  remain  within  the  prohibitions  of  such  legislation.  But 
when  manufactures  or  other  property  have  become  thus  dis- 
tributed among  a  number  of  independent  dealers  actuig  inde- 
pendently, the  monopoly  in  that  product  is  ipso  facto  destroyed, 
ajid  it  cojues  into  tlie  market  subjeet  to  the  laws  of  competition 
which  govern  the  product  of  the  ordinary  small  independent  pro- 
ducer. 

he«:islation  of  tliis  character  is  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
(uir  in.-liluiiims.  I'mler  our  system  of  government,  the  several 
slate.-i  are  left  to  deal  witli  their  own  dome-tic,  social  and  business 
prol)l«.ins.  Kverv  j^Imu*  Ikih  ample  power  in  the  exercise  of  its  own 
sovereign  authority,  to  punish  and  exterminate  trusts  and  monop- 
olies ill  i!.>  own  Ixiiilcrs.  The  prnetieal  dillieully  with  the  present 
situation  consists  i7i  the  L'act  that,  owing  t«>  their  inability  to 
inierl'iM'e  with  inter-late  eommeree,  Ihe  several  states  are  unable 
to  prevent  the  iiraciienl  invasion  of  tlieir  own  territory  by  trusts 
doniieiled  in  otlu-r  slates.  It  is  i<lle  for  a  state  to  punish  and 
extirpjite  its  own  dome-lie  monop()]i(.\^,  so  long  ns  its  manufactur- 
ers, (h-:ile7'-  and  enjisiiniers  reniiin  iii'aetienlly  subject  to  the  de- 
slruetivr  eom]ietition  ol*  foreign  m<»nopoliej;.  Legislation  Jike 
that  suL^i:rst('d.  leiive-  liie  stat<'<  fro(^  to  deal  with  the  trust<  in 
their  nun  honlers  as  they  -i-e  fit.  If  any  state  prefers  trusts  ami 
monojjolies,  it  is  at  liberty  to  encourage  ilieir  growth  within  its 
own  limits.  On  the  oilier  hnn«l.  state-  Invtile  to  thesp  modern 
developments,  are  left  fn-r'-jiandi'd  t()  «h'al  with  tliem  in  thoir 
own  territory  as  they  see  fit.  without  fnidinof  tlieir  efforts  ren- 
dered tuiiratory  l)y  the  jigirre^-ive  Met  ion  of  tiionopolies  in  other 
jurisdietiniis. 

JWVID  KINLEV. 

Pmf.  DMvi«l  Kinlry.  of  ihe  I'niversitv  of  Illinois,  presented  to 
the  eon\enlion  a  rej»orr  on  the  informafinn  gathered  by  the  Civic 
Federntion  eun^MTniii.tr  trusts.    Tlu»  report  was  in  part  as  follows: 

Questions  were  sent  to  wholesale  dealers,  commercial  trav- 


elcrs,  railroads,  combinations,  labor  organizations,  contractors 
and  mauufacturers,  and  econoiuists,  financiers,  public  men,  etc. 

Accord iiig  to  these  replies  the  following  articles?  cannot  be 
bought  outride  of  trusts: 

Anthracite  coal,  bagging,  brass  goods,  cigarettes,  coyjper, 
(rolled),  colTee,  glass,  iron  and  steel,  (certain  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, snch  as  chains,  nails  and  sliovels,  pi])e,  etc.)-  glncf>se,  kero- 
si'm.'  oil,  li<|Uors,  (domestic  distilled  except  some  Kentucky  whis- 
ky), matches  (certain  makes),  raisins,  roofing  (felt  and  slate), 
jHiwdor  ami  ammunition,  stoves,  sardines,  starch,  snuif,  solder, 
scythe  snaths,  tin  plate,  tinware,  tohacco  (certain  brands,  as 
Battle  Axe,  Horse  Shoe,  Duke's  Mixture,  and  Durham),  white 
le:nU  white  pine,  lund)er,  woodenware,  and  yeast  cakes. 

Jn  answer  to  the  question  what  elTcet  combinations  have  on 
the  distributor,  110  say  it  is  injurious  because  it  decreases  tlieir 
Inisinoss  and  profits  and  tends  to  eliminate  tliem. 

Furiy-nine  wholescale  dealers  think  they  have  been  benefited 
by  the  formation  of  combinations. 

In  answer  to  the  «iuestion  what  effect  combinations  have  on 
tlie  consumer,  10.*)  think  consumers  ar<i  injured,  wliije  only  *M 
think  tliey  are  benefited,  and  41  tliink  there  is  no  difference. 

The  items  of  information  about  prices  aggregate  500;  452 
were  to  the  effect  that  prices  rose  after  combinations  were  made; 
24  that  they  fell,  15  that  there  was  no  change,  and  15  that  they 
were  fluctuating;  210  do  not  specifically  assign  a  cau=se,  180  assign 
trusts  as  the  cau^ie  of  the  change  (increase,  in  most  of  these  cases) ; 
and  40  assign  other  causes,  usually  "increased  demand,"  ''rise  of 
raw  materials,"  or  the  tariff. 

Of  the  452  answers  that  prices  rose,  294  were  from  wholesale 
dealers,  105  from  manufacturers  and  contractors,  and  53  from 
commercial  travelers. 

Circular  "H,''  sent  to  lawyers,  economists,  public  men,  etc., 
nominally  contained  eleven  (juestions.  Tlie  first  question  asked, 
"Should  a  combination  of  [producing  agencies  he  expected  to  in- 
cre«ase  or  decrease  the  cost  of  ]M-oduction;  if  eiilier,  ought  it 
therefore  to  be  beneficial  to  society  or  the  reverse?" 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  writers  think  that  com- 
binations "should"  decrease  the  cost  of  production,  and  17  that 
t]i«'y  "should"  increase  it.  Two  hundred  and  cigldy-nine  think 
tliat  the  decrease  "oughi"  to  be  beneficial  to  society,  and  74  tliat 
it  "ought"  to  bo  a  detriment.    The  rest  do  not  answer. 

To  what  extent  will  the  consumer  gain  by  the  decreast;  in  cost 
of  pniduction?  Forty  of  the  1  i  1  answers  to  the  questir>n  say  it 
will  depend  on  competition;  110  think  the  consumer  will  eventu- 
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ally  get  most  or  all  of  the  gain;  and  101  think  his  gain  will 
depend  on  the  trusts;  while  75  think  the  consumer  will  gain 
nothing  and  the  rest  are  doubtful. 

Is  there  any  danger  to  the  individual  investor  and  the  finan- 
cial system  of  the  country  from  large  aggregations  of  capital? 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-three  think  that  there  is  danger  for  the 
individual  investor,  because  of  his  inability  to  judge  of  the*  safety 
of  the  investment,  or  because  of  the  widespread  evil  that  would 
result  if  a  crash  should  come.  Sixty-tliree  say  there  is  no  element 
of  danger  to  the  individual  investor.  In  the  opinion  of  266,  large 
capitalization  is  dangerous  to  our  financial  system,  and  is  not 
so  in  the  opinion  of  79. 

What  effect  have  combinations  on  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor? 

One  hundred  ajid  eighty  writers  say  that  combinations  in- 
crease wages,  and  148  that  they  reduce  wages;  ol  that  they  de- 
crease the  number  employed,  3  say  that  they  increase  the  length 
of  the  workintr  day,  and  ?>  that  they  decrease  it,  25  that  they  have 
no  elTeet,  and  G7  are  dtmbtful. 

As  to  the  effect  of  combinations  on  mi'ddlemon,  313  are  of  the 
opinion  that  these  will  bo  wholly  or  ])artially  eliminated;  114 
think  that  this  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  society. 

"Jlie  tendency  to  oojnbination  is  regarded  with  "apprelicn- 
sion"  bv  '270  ini  the  ground  that  it  may  create  monopolies  con- 
trary to  the  juiblic  weal,  while  1 10  think  there  is  no  danger,  and 
3  J  are  doubtful. 

Thrcr  hundred  think  that  our  foreign  trade  would  be  bene- 
fited by  combination,  5i)  that  it  would  be  injured,  G4  are  doubt- 
ful, and  2  think  that  the  benefit  will  be  to  the  foreigner.  The 
nature  of  the  l)enefii  is  variously  described;  most  mean  thereby 
sim])ly  an  increase  of  trade. 

Are  lal)nr  organizations  trusts^? 

Of  the  459  who  expressed  them>elves  on  the  subject,  243 
think  that  labor  organizations  are  to  bo  classified  with  other 
forms  of  combinations,  while  1G5  tnke  tlio  oj^posite  view,  and  53 
are  doubtful. 

Is  railway  consolidation  desirable? 

Two  hundred  und  twonty-ei.t!:lit  tliink  it  desirable,  and  41 
thijik  it  desirable  und^.T  governniont  control  or  ownership;  70 
think  it  desirable  if  restricted  by  law,  11  desirable  except  in  the 
case  of  j)arallel  lines,  makin/i  3.')0  wlio  answered  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation witli  or  without  re>i  riot  ions.  Sixtv-seven  think  rail- 
way consolidatioji  undesirabl«\  16  are  indiiTerent,  and  the  rest  are 
either  indefinite  in  their  st;)toments  nr  do  not  answer  at  all. 


Considerable  information  was  received  about  prices,  from 
wholesale  dealers,  contmctors  ami  manufacturers  and  commer- 
cial travelers. 

What  shall  be  done  with  combinati^ms? 

In  answer  to  the  question  asking  for  suggestions  on  tliis  topic, 
a  large  number  of  opinions  wore  brouglit  out,  and  are  tal)ulated 
as  follows: 


Answers  Indefinite .     . . 

Federal  Commission  to  Siii>c»rvise  . . . 
Qovemment  Ownership  or  Control  of 

Natural  Monoixilies 

"Legislation,"  not  Otherwise  Specified 

"Legislation/*  Cong,  and  States 

"Letalone**- -         .    - 

No  answer--     ..- 

Prevent  Over-Capitalization . . 

Publicity  of  Accounts 

Stricter'  Limitation     of     C'»»rponitt' 

Powers 

Tariff  Revision  - .  - 

Taxation . 


Miscellaneous  . . 


«' 

l»-»rKyniei». 

rol. 

>>?onon  lists. 
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statisti- 
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ami 

law- 
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JOIIX  W.  SPENCKK. 

In  preseuting  my  ideas  ii])oii  the  i-oiiiudy  for  the  evil  effects 
of  organized  wealth,  I  take  it  for  gi-}inie«I  that  all  owners  of  wealtli 
wDl  be  reasonable  enough  to  concede  that  tlie  roniecly  is  only  to 
be  applied  to  the  evil  cU'ect  of  wealth  that  is  concentrated  and 
organized  for  purposes  that  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  major 
portion  of  the  people. 

As  a  delegate  at  large  from  the  state  of  Indiana,  I  come  from 
the  First  Congressional  District,  wliich  lias  within  it  the  county 
of  Posey,  my  birthplace,  where  they  i)roduc(j  more  cereals,  good 
people,  soldiers,  and  w(^altli  froju  the  soil,  than  any  agricultural 
county  in  the  United  States  of  like  area  and  population,  notwith- 
standing the  sneering  snobs  and  would-be  humorists,  whose 
thoughts  emanate  from  a  brain  aj)]>arently  nourislied  by  bad  al- 
cohol and  raw  meat.  The  city  of  Evansville,  which  is  the  second 
city  in  our  state,  is  the  commercial  center  of  that  district^  and 


...nil  iijn-=r  \\!ic  jiH'  •■;i.st  <»f  lln'  -\  ll»*gl«;j 
(if  tin.'  iiMiiMii,  a  ]M»rti(Hi  oL"  wliicji  is 
my  ^Info. 

.1  til  ink  it  is  evorywlKTO  n  oonootL 
is  oeiitnilizi'd  ;m«l  iii'lu.-trlal  trust.-?  are 
posu  of  niakin^^  monoy  for  lliose  who  in 
cefloil,  then  tlie  prime  motive  ])roTiipt 
luuiinn  iivnriijo  and  greed;  or,  put  it  ai 
to  profit  the  few  jit  tlie  expense  of  the 
of  the  ri.irhts  nf  lh<'  many.     1  know  tti 
magazine    writers    ohnraoterize  such  s 
a;,^•^inst  pn)s]uTily."  hut  they  fail  to  si 
rrfcr  to  is  tin'  pr"sj»('rity  of  hut  the  fe\\ 
catcs,  ami  not  the  pnxprrily  nf  ihr  grent 
■<um'*  \\\r  jipidm-j-.  of  \hr  imln-trial  Tru^t-. 
tn  ih  i-IaiT  1  !•.«■  divi<U-n'!<  on  lirsl.  Sfrond,  e 
<ii|id,  anr!  all  other  (•!:!««'-  of  -itx-k  issn( 
it  i-  sai<l  thai  hy  ("■oiii-.Miiration  of  Im-inr!^ 
thoir  proihuM  ii«  ih--  (■«»n>iim«'r  and  ••nhan( 
jtojIiicos  ill. 'in,  hnt  is  tliai  trno?     We  ar 
the  S(-ind;)nl  Oil  tru-t.  and  th*'  Su^rar  tr 
wliili*  thi-  rrndt'  r»il  jvi-  <liM*ri'as«'d  in  prie 
oi"  this  inf.-Mit   iu'ln^lry,  the  price  of  th< 
'■Mn-i!ifnf|  hv  I  hi-  'ir'ni,!,'.  hr<  Imm'Ti  very  ? 
AVe  find  that   From  LSD-t   until   l.S97/ei 
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to  make  a  ")>i11ar  of  fire  hy  nipht'*  from  the  two-tliirds  forma- 
tive substance  of  the  earth,  water;  and  so  with  the  Havemeyer 
af«oeiate3  nnrl  sugar — thoy  seem  to  think  that  some  of  ua  do  not 
blow  that  they  are  the  rofinors  of  sugar,  and  tl»at  the  prices  paid 
/or  refined  sugar  has  never  hoen  so  ebeap  as  thoy  wore  in  1S85, 
and  the  Sugar  trust  was  first  organized  in  Xovoniher,  1887,  since 
which  time  the  price  of  sugar  has  been  steadily  maintained,  while 
tho  urice  of  raw  sugar  has  iiintorijilly  and  steadily  deoroasod:  so 
on  analyzing  all  of  them,  we  find  that  their  every  effort  has  b^en 
to  jstriko  down  and  kill  all  coniDotition,  so  ns  to  gralify  their  ap- 
parent insatiable  avarice,  so  that  they  really  reap  unearned  profits 
and  injure  the  public;  that  the  so-called  "economic  evolution  of 
T'ur  indu'trie/'  injures  the  Tuihlic,  will  ho  rondily  seen  from  a  few 
extrriets  taken  from  the  toiatimony  of  Mr.  ITavomeyer,  given  be- 
fore the  Senate  investigating  conimittoo  in  1804. 

"The  Sugar  trust  makes  it  a  rule  to  make  political  contribu- 
tions to  the  T?opnhlicnn  parly  in  Ropuhlican  states,  and  to  the 
DeTPooratic  partv  in  r>prnocmtio  ^tntes." 

'niVe  get  a  good  deal  of  protection  from  our  contribution." 
"Our  company  has  made  considerable  money  out  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill.'' — (Byron  W.  Holt  in  June  'Revipjn  of  Rrvieins.) 

Such  statements  as  these  drive  one  to  the  irroaistible  conclu- 
sion that  the  sugar  trust  is  an  injury  to  the  public.  That  they 
reduce  the  numbor  of  positions  for  active  and  enerffctic  citizens 
to  fill,  is  no  longer  in  dfspute,  since  reports  from  all  commercial 
trnvolers'  associations  testify  to  that  fact:  that  they  control  the 
«*ntnnt  of  rrticles  whioh  tl>oy  produco  nnd  handle  is  a  conceded 
fict,  tint  thoy  control  tho  price  of  raw  material,  assisted  by 
"protection  ff>r  pr'  tort  ion's  cako"  logiclntion,  is  no  longer  dis- 
pnfod :  thnt  they  fir  ;ind  r^crnlfite  the  prioo«  paid  bv  wholesnl'^r, 
ir-l'her,  rotailor.  and  finally  by  the  consumer  is  an  agreed  proposi- 
tion. 

It  strilce<i  me  that  a  few  ma«ter  mind«  have  sucress^fullv  man- 
fltrod  pnlitic?  and  bu'=nios'?  from  n  fimncinl  <;tandnoiut,  until  now 
tho  indu?trinl  trusts  propose  t^  mal\e  the  peoplo  pny  tribute  to 
ihom  for  all  the  neeossitiof!  of  life,  from  the  soothing  syrup  age 
to  the  shroud. 

The  manufacturing  intoro<!ts  havo  told  and  repeated  to  us, 
thnt  they  wanted  protection  to  jrivo  them  a  home  mirkot:  they 
?nt  it  and  the  market,  and  now  thev  are  committing  fho  old  com- 
T»ioTi  Inw  crimes  of  forestalling  and  recrratinsr.  until  ihov  control 
ilirt  home  mnrk^^t  from  the  rav-  mitorinl  to  the  con-aumed  article. 
Fp  to  the  day  of  the  application  of  the  protective  tariff  by 
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the  industrial  trusts,  wo  liacl  a  fair  competitive  system  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  If  it  is  i)Ossible,  let  us  take  up  again  the 
interstate  commercial  policy,  that  materially  assisted  ns  in  devel- 
oping the  greatest  union  of  states  that  is  known  to  the  history 
of  man. 

My  method  of  rogulaling  and  restraining  the  substance  eating 
and  never  oarniiig  trusts  would  be  to  first  have  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  as  soon  as  possible,  put  upon  the  free  list  every 
article  that  is  made,  sold  or  controlled  by  a  trust,  and  every  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  all  articles  manufactured  by  them. 
The  answer  to  that  would  be  or  is,  thoir  magnitude  is  such  that 
they  break  over  any  or  all  nations'  barriers,  and  become  interna- 
tional; but  ''sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,^^  by  the  elim- 
ination of  the  protective  laritT,  we  would  not  necessarily  destroy 
or  disintegrate  them,  but  it  would  in  a  great  measure  relieve  the 
people  from  paying  the  enhanced  prices  to  them  for  such  neces- 
sities of  life  as  coal,  salt,  petroleum  and  its  products,  sugar, 
matclic.>  and  the  like;  and  then  let  the  American  Congress  pass 
licensing  or  taxing  act,  in  the  ox(M*eii?e  of  the  police  power  of  the 
^rovernnienf,  under  the  inij^lied  ^roncnl  wdfnro  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  interpreted  by  Justice  ^Marshall,  the  definer  and  de- 
fciulor  of  \]w  ( 'i)n<tituti()iK  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Attor- 
ney-General Origgs  to  the  contrary. 

Are  the  ])e<)ple  to  bo  informed  that  it  does  not  lie  within  the 
]H>wor  of  the  ^^oncrnl  fj^ovcriinii-iit  io  jM'otoct  the  government  itself 
from  tho  av;ni(M:'  Jind  ^n-cd  of  some  of  the  members  of  society? 
If  such  i<  tlu'  rmly  power  of  iIh*  government,  wliat  i?  there  to  pro- 
hibit a  coinhi nation  of  ca])itnl  or  wealth  from  buying  up  all  the 
world's  oiilpiit  of  oonl,  or  salt  or  nny  other  uecessity,  and  they 
saying  to  ijie  otlicr  members  of  soeielv.  you  cannot  have  a  pound 
of  either,  unless  you  pay  our  price? 

•Mil  (I renter  than  Origirs  havi?  hocn  in  error.  The  ])eople  will 
stand  by  the  d eel n ration^  of  John  ^lar-hall  in  preference  to 
Origg^olf^gy.  Place  upon  nil  corporations  a  graduated  tax,  the 
rate  of  taxation  increasing  with  the  capitalization.  You  tell  me 
ir  eannol  he  d^me  iindiM'  tlie  Con^tit niion.  1  tell  you  that  at  one 
time  in  the  interest  of  organizod  wealth,  the  national  banks,  this 
govennncnt  placed  a  tax  upon  their  c»)mpetitors,  the  issue  of  the 
state  banks,  that  drove  them  from  the  fields  of  finance.  Why 
can  not  that  ^ame  power  1)0  exercised  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
])le  and  against  aggregated  wealth?  Tlore  is  a  way  that  I  believe 
is  safe  and  sure.  One  of  ||io  great  political  parties  that  is  now 
in  I'oiiipli'ir  e.Hilrol  of  nil  l)i'niielio<  f»f  the  national  government. 


will  next  year  in  its  declaration  of  principles,  declare  its  opposi- 
tion to  trusts,  we  are  told  by  leaders  of  that  party.  We  say,  *'act 
your  opposition  before  you  declare;  you  liave  the  opportunity, 
give  the  people  some  performance  and  not  so  much  in  promise, 
for  by  Hlieir  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/  ^^ 


HENHY  U.  SWAIN. 

Montana  State  Nonnal  .School. 

There  is  no  thought  of  entering  in  this  paper  into  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  tnist  problem.  Nor  is  there  any  attempt 
to  seek  some  one  simple  cause  for  the  growth  of  tnists.  The  rise 
of  trusts  has  resulted  from  a  combination  of  various  influences, 
and  no  one  cause  alone  is  suflleient  to  account  for  all  these  phe- 
nomena. We  have  heard  how  an  unwisely  afljustcd  tariff  has 
fostered  the  growth  of  some  trusts,  how  others  have  profited  un- 
duly by  the  operation  of  patent  laws,  others  have  thriven  because 
of  unfair  discriminations  in  railroad  rates.  No  one  of  these 
causes  tells  the  whole  story,  but  all  are  important,  and  if  the 
trust  question  is  to  receive  any  truly  scientific  treatment,  all 
these,  as  well  as  many  other  phases,  must  be  fully  taken  into 
account. 

The  case  is  very  similar  when  we  come  to  the  relation  between 
trusts  and  the  currency.  There  is  no  disposition  to  claim  that 
our  currency  system  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  rise  of  trusts,  nor  that 
currency  reform  would,  all  by  itself,  settle  the  matter.  It  is 
maintained,  however,  that  the  relation  between  the  trusts  and  the 
currency  is  so  intimate  that  no  consideration  of  the  trust  problem 
which  overlooks  this  view  of  the  matter  can  be  other  than  partial 
and  inadequate. 

If  we  should  ask  any  plain,  intelligent  business  man  what  is 
the  one  matter  of  vital  import^ince  under  our  profit  system  of 
doing  business,  he  would  certainly  reply  that  it  was  mainly  a 
question  of  prices.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  enterprise  to 
keep  on  if  the  prices  obtainable  on  the  market  fall  for  any  reason 
whatever  below  the  cost  of  production.  If  the  fall  of  i^rices 
comes  about  from  causes  wholly  outside  ihe  business  itself,  the 
result  is  quite  as  disastrous  as  if  it  came  from  internal  causes. 

During  the  last  quarter-century  or  so.  while  we  have  been 
trying  the  experiment  of  gold  monometallism,  the  usual  course 
nf  general  prices  has,  as  a  result  of  that  experiment,  with  occa- 
sional temporary  fluctuaiions,  t(-nded  steadily  dovrnward.  Inhere 
was  once  a  time  when  certain  ]>er5ons  professed  to  be  unconvinced 
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of  this  fact.  I  think  tliat  lime  is  past.  I  have  in  rocent  months 
read  efforts  to  sliow  tJiat  this  fall  was  not  without  its  partial  com- 
pensations, but  I  think  tlie  fact  of  the  fall  is  itself  no  longer  seri- 
ously disputed. 

Now  what  i's  the  hearing  of  this  upon  the  trust  question?  It 
touches  it  at  two  points.  In  the  first  ])lace,  tlie  fall  of  ])ricog 
resulting  from  an  unstable  currency  has  tended  to  magnify  every 
disadvanlnge  against  which  a  weaker  coni])etitor  was  struggling. 
l")oe8  one  enterprise  sustnin  itself  with  difliculty  because  of  unfair 
discrimination  in  railroad  rates — then  the  possibility  of  success 
is  still  further  diminished  by  the  burden  of  falling  jmces.  Is  one 
eojnpetitor  heavily  handicapped  because  of  a  rival's  ])ossession  of 
exclusive  patents — then  the  additional  weight  of  constantly  fall- 
ing prices  bris'iks  down  the  competitor  altogether. 

In  a  su])erficial  view  of  the  case  it  might  seem  that  such  a  con- 
dition W(mld  alieot  nil  competitors  alike,  and  so  not  prejudice  the 
race  at  all.  ]>iit  while  the  effect  u])on  all  is  similar  in  kind,  the 
weight  u])on  fach  is  not  nocf-'^arily  in  oqnal  proportion.  Under 
normal  cojiditions  a  small  advantage  in  draft  of  river  vessels  is 
only  of  slight  iTnportanc<\  but  in  a  stacre  of  low  water  the  impor- 
tance of  this  advaniagi.'  i>  greatly  enhanced  and  a  very  slight  dif- 
fc-rr^nce  of  draft  inay  make  all  the  difTeronpe  between  eomjdeie  * 
success  and  Ikuv^Ip^s  railiire.  So.  under  stablo  pricos,  many  com- 
peirt(U's  may  nMiiain  in  tlie  field  ovo.u  in  spitt*  of  unfair  discrimina- 
tion. But  when  prices  continue  downward  for  a  long  period, 
there  i-  l(^s>  hoT»e  for  all  coiii])etitors,  and  tho  enjjn'ment  of  ^ome 
exceptional  favoritism  may  prove  the  absolute  fihe  qua  non  of 
survival. 

An  appreciatiTig  currency  accelerates  the  development  of  trust 
combinations  in  the  second  ]>lace,  bc(^anse  it  greatly  increases  the 
stimulus  to  strive  for  a  cninplcte  mastery  c>f  the  market.  Under 
these  circnTristancc*;  even  th<^  pos^e^sion  of  unfair  advantages  may 
not  suHice  unless  the-'e  advaTitagr^  are  <^^oh  as  to  cn^ate  n  ])rac- 
tical  monopoly.  Xow,  if  an  indn-iry  can  be  so  mono]ioli7ed  that, 
while  general  prices  an*  falling,  the  products  of  thi^  industry  can 
he  made  actually  to  increase  in  price,  or  even  to  fall  less  rapidly 
than  the  averajre  of  general  prices,  it  may  be  possible  not  only  to 
escape  froiu  the  mirr^  of  general  bn-ines?  depression,  but  even 
to  attain  e\centi(»nal  pr(^<perity.  .Ml  depend^,  however,  on  secur- 
iufir  practiral  control  of  the  inarket.  TTence  all  energies  which, 
under  normal  cnnflitlnus.  might  be  given  to  improving  the  prod- 
uct and  cheapening  the  prices**  are  now  bent  to  combine  the 
stronge-t  cc»m petitory  and  cru-h  out  all  others  by  whatever  means 
may  appear  necessar}'. 
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Tims  all  causes  tending  to  tlie  «fro\vtlj  of  nionop(»ly  combina- 
tions have  been  RliimilnUMl  by  lU)  ;i!>ijnM'iatin^^  cUirciu'V.  Now 
let  116  note  what  oecurri  when  this  unstahh^  currency  takes  a  turn 
in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  last  few  years  gold-mining  has 
increased  so  rapidly  that  the  production  o!  gold  in  1898  exceeds 
hi  value  the  production  of  both  gold  and  silver  for  any  year  i)rior 
to  1801.  This  increase  in  gold  produetion  which,  under  an 
established  .systcjn  of  general  liimetalli.<m,  would  scarcely  liave 
disturbed  the  general  jirice  lev«d  at  all,  now  occasions  a  deeided 
rise  of  general  prices,  giving  a  bonus  at  the  exi>ensc  of  the  public 
to  producers  generally.  In  so  far  as  industry  is  eontroHed  hy  a 
trust  cond)inalion,  this  comhinalion  (»f  course  also  gathers  its 
b(»nus  from  this  source.  AVhile  therefore  the  long-continued 
aj)preciation  of  the  currency  has  been  of  mnti'rial  benefit  to  the 
tru.-t  combination  in  its  efforts  to  crush  competitors,  the  com- 
binations which  have  survived  and  have  freed  lliemselves  from 
etfective  comj)etition,  now  find  an  unstable  curn?ncy  beginning 
to  depreciate  just  in  season  to  enable  them  to  re:ip  an  extra  |)roJlt 
at  a  time  when  they  are  prepared  to  nuinopolize  it. 

Hence,  while  a  currency  which  will  kee])  prices  always  at  an 
absolutely  unvarying  level,  is  something  not  yet  discovered,  still 
it  can  be  sven  that  any  plan  for  dealing  with  the  trust  problem 
must  be  at  best  but  partial  and  inndetpiate  if  it  dt>es  not  con- 
ic ni[  •late  as  one  of  its  features  sneh  chnngrs  in  our  curn^ncy  sys- 
tem as  will  tend  as  much  as  possilde  towiird  stability  of  prices. 
Still  worse  would  it  be  if,  l)y  the  retirement  of  our  national  j)aper 
cuiTency  and  the  substitution  tiierefor  t)f  cuiTmcy  of  private  issue, 
the  power  should  be  given  to  any  ])rivate  cond)i nation  not  only  to 
Control  the  ]»rices  of  its  own  sj>ecific  produets,  hut  even  to  man- 
ipulate the  genenil  price  level  in  behalf  of  special  class  interests. 


T.  B.  WALKER. 

Minrn;flfK)lis  lUmnl  (»f  Tnnlc. 

J.  W.  Gaines,  of  Tennessee,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  intro- 
duced T.  B.  Walker,  of  Minnesota,  who  spoke  on  *'Trusts  from 
a  Business  Man's  Strand  point"': 

To  intelligently  consider  the  question  of  the  modern  trusts 
it  is  noeessary  first  to  examine  and  analy/.e  the  principles  and 
prarficcs  on  which  the  trust  is  based.  Xot  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion of  the  meanings  of  words,  but  to  know  what  the  object,  aim 


and  intent  is  in  forming  these  combinations  and  to  trace  the 
practical  results  reached  by  them. 

The  general  foundation  princijiles  of  the  trust  and  that  which 
if  taken  away  would  entirely  obliterate  all  the  ti*ust  methods,  is 
the  intention  to  combine  together,  under  one  central  control  so 
much  or  so  large  proportion  of  any  industry  that  the  production 
of  that  particular  commodity  can  be  so  limited  tliat  prices  can  be 
jfixed  arbitrarily  and  maintained  at  any  price  within  certain  limits 
which  the  trust  may  determine  to  fix. 

If  this  result  could  not  be  reached  in  the  expectations  of  the 
formers  and  investors  in  the  trust,  there  would  be  none  organ- 
ized. This  is  the  essential  object  in  forming  the  combination. 
The  question  of  tlie  intention  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple will  invest  tlieir  money  in  these  trusts  under  an  excessive 
capitalization,  wliere  it  is  known  undoubtedly  and  unquestionably 
that  without  the  advantage  of  fixing  and  maintaining  high  prices 
dividends  could  not  possibly  be  earned  or  paid  on  such  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  capital  stock. 

For  instiince,  the  tin-])lato  trust  was  organized  from  plants 
which  with  their  good  will  under  legitimate  valuation  would 
probably  not  exceed  ten  million  dollars,  or  twelve  million  dollars 
at  the  outside,  was  organized  for  fifty  million  dollars.  Twenty 
million  dollars  of  preferred  stock,  drawing  a  good  rate  of  interest, 
and  twenty  million  dollars  of  common  stock  were  paid  for  the 
plants.  Ten  million  dollars  of  common  stock  was  distributed  to 
the  promoters  and  others  who  were  influential  in  forming  the 
combination.  Before  the  company  was  formed,  tin-plate  was 
worth  $3.75  ])er  box.  It  is  now  worth  $1.25.  Earnings  of  fif- 
teen to  twenty  per  cent  are  estimated  as  being  made  on  this  fifty 
million  dollars  of  capital  stock. 

As  another  instance,  it  ha?  been  ju-oposed  to  me  several  times 
to  organize  a  hiniber  and  timber  tnist.  A  trust  that  is  formed 
and  can  handle  ami  contn^l  the  supply  of  raw  material  has  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  permanency  tlian  one  where  the  supply  of  raw 
material  can  he  produced  by  (•nm])etin,ix  ])roducers  to  an  unlimited 
extent.  It  was  urtred  ui>on  me  that  the  ])ine  timber  of  Minne- 
sota and  northwestern  "Wisconsin  might  be  put  into  a  deal  where 
the  lumber  ]irices  would  l)e  controlled  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
trust  conhl  ad'ord  to  pay  the  limber  owners  a  largo  price  for  their 
timber,  mills  and  lumber  stock,  and  very  readily  add  enough  to 
the  lumber  ]U'iee  tr>  cover  tiie  excessive  purchase  ])rice  and  to 
make  dividends  on  the  enormous  amount  of  stock  that  would  be 
issued.     It  was  the  general  proposition  to  pay  us  a  large  sum  of 
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money,  if  wanted,  and  a  large  block  of  stock,  aud  it  was  intimated 
that  a  portion  of  the  promoters'  portion  would  also  be  paid  over. 

The  only  object  whatever  in  proposing  to  form  this  trust  was 
to  put  so  much  of  the  timber  together  that  the  prices  could  be 
controlled  and  maintained  at  a  high  ])rice.  If  it  had  been  shown 
to  these  promoters  aud  investors  that  prices  could  not  have  been 
controlled  by  means  of  the  control  of  the  supply  and  the  limita- 
tion of  the  output,  it  would  not  have  been  considered  for  a 
moment  at  even  much  lower  figures  than  they  were  willing  to  pay. 
In  order  to  provide  against  competition  the  trust,  when  organized, 
makes  it  a  practice  to  pay  to  those  from  wliom  the  plants  were 
.  purchased,  as  large  an  amount  of  stock  as  they  can  bo  induced  to 
take  as  payments,  in  order  that  their  interests  may  induce  them 
not  to  build  competing  plants.  They  also  give  employment  to 
a^  many  of  them  in  the  now  deal  as  they  can  c<mveniently  man- 
age, in  large  part  for  tlie  same  purpose,  namely,  to  prevent  com- 
])etition. 

Another  method  of  destroying  competition,  which  is  prac- 
ticed by  some  of  the  large  trusts,  for  instance,  the  Diamond 
Match  Company,  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  and  the  Sugar 
Company,  is  to  give  to  the  wholesale  dealers  a  certain  discount  to 
each  one  that  will  buy  exclu>ively  of  the  trust  and  in  no  instance 
to  any  extent  from  any  competitor. 

The  Sugar  Company,  for  example,  ]^ay3  one-eighth  of  ono 
cent,  and  all  of  the  wholesale  grocers  in  Chicago  are  in  the  deal, 
with  one  exception.  Tliis  ])lace3  the  competitors  where  they 
cannot  sell  goods  to  these  firms  even  though  they  would  dis- 
emint  a  much  larger  amount  than  that  offered  by  the  tnist,  a?  the 
agreement  prohibits  any  such  purchases.  As  this,  then,  drives 
tlie  competition  to  seek  trade  among  the  retail  dealers,  the  trust 
follows  up  and  offers  to  sell  to  the  retailers  at  a  competitive  price. 

Perhaps  the  friends  of  the  trust  will  «ay  tliat  this  is  competi- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  trjide.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  throttling 
rtf  trade  to  prevent  or  destroy  competition.  The  competitors  are 
not  able  to  sell  goods  at  even  less  prices  for  a  better  quality,  for 
these  trusts  control  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  output  that  the 
wholesale  dealer?  are  not  able,  or  feel  that  they  are  not  able,  to 
maintain  their  trade  without  accepting  these  demands.  The 
trust  is,  then,  in  a  position  to  ermtrol  the  market  without  recourse 
on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Competition  cannot,  then,  be  looked  for  excepting  there 
-boiild  come  into  the  field  a  powerful  organization  of  experienced 
competitors  with  modern  methods  and  machinery  and  sufficient 
cnpital  to  meet  tlio  tnisf  in  the  contest  for  trade.    The  measures 
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taken  by  the  trust  to  prevent  siicli  results  and  the  prospect  of  a 
final  collapse  of  trusts  and  all  otlu^r  l)HsinoRS  interests  with  them, 
are  lik<?ly  to  make  the  public  a  lioavy  bill  oi'  expense  before  relief 
is  reached. 

We  are  told  tlial  a  trust  is  a  corporation.  That  corporations 
and  large  ag^zrotraiionv^*  of  cnpital  have  been  the  fssential  means 
through  which  uur  industrial  progress  and  grent  advance  in 
wealth  and  prosperity  ha-  boon  hukIc.  'J'liose  who  understand  the 
business  world  are  readily  agreed  on  these  general  facts.  The 
organizations  of  ca]>ital  under  the  laws  of  the  ditTerent  states  has 
enfibled  small  capitalists  to  perforin  the  work  thnt  could  be  per- 
fonned  only  with  large  capital,  but  it  is  ])egging  the  question 
when  we  are  urgi^d  not  to  oppose  ct^rporations  and  aggregations 
of  capital  b(>caus(>  snch  organizations  have  been  of  great  value  in 
the  past.  An  invading  army  miglit  be  a  combination  and  we 
could  say  that  combinations  are  beneficial  and  hence  we  should 
not  di'Fend  onrselves  against  the  invasion.  Trust  methods  were 
applied  in  other  way-  until  the  laws  of  the  states  trying  to  pre- 
vent ihoi^o.  eombinalions  drove  them  in  di^flnnce  of  public  senti- 
ment to  sock  proteriicm  under  laws  intended  only  for  the  organ- 
izations of  legitimaii'  busine-s  cor])orations. 

The  ordinary  eorjMTntion  in  the  industrial  world  is  to  bring 
new  cajutal,  new  plants  and  n^w  competition.  It  is  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  commonwealth  and  the  general  pros])erity. 

The  tru<t,  however  organized,  is  e^entially  a  combination  for 
throttling,  and  in  many  eases  the  de^truetion  of  j-^lants  that  other- 
wise would  be  com]>etiiig  one  with  the  other  aiid  furnishing  goods 
at  a  relative  price  ])roportion(»d  to  the  amounts  received  by  other-! 
for  their  work  or  the  use  of  their  capital. 

An  elorpient  apj-eal  made  by  Air.  Cockran  in  favor  of  cqrpo- 
ratiim'^  in  general  and  ihi^  vast  advantaire  received  from  the  use 
of  capital  and  the  necessity  for  i^'tewci^.  and  jrood  will  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  in  our  indnstrial  affair-,  while  very  fine,  and  to 
whieh  all  eonld  agrer,  is  nnt  only  unfair  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  trust,  but  wIumi  rightly  ap])lied  will  justify  the  most  ex- 
treme measure^  to  wipe  out  and  pr«'vent  tlie  organization  and 
operation  of  trn<l-  in  this  country.  ^W.  Cock  ran  also  appealed 
strongly  for  tbe  prnteetion  and  maintenance  of  competition  and 
excellenee.  "N"r)\v  what  exeejlenee  then'  is  in  the  combination  to 
defeat  conipetiti'm  and  what  cruni>eti1ion  there  is  in  the  excel- 
lence of  tbe  trust  methods  and  praetic(»5  -^eems  vers"  ludicrous  to 
eonsider.  Tliere  has  Tint  been  one  single  eveiise  or  argument 
l^re-ented  in  f.'iv.u'  of  tlie  trn^t.  It  is  a  method  so  opposed  to 
fairness  and  e(|ual  individual  rights  that  the  most  stringent  laws 
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and  rigid  enforoeTncnts  are  justifiahlc  and  noces^5ary  to  protect 
the  plain,  un4ue^tioned  rights;  ol'  the  coiiiiiiunity  at  Inrge.  The 
fact  that  many  who  arc  ho.stilf  to  aJJ  ooinbiuationii  ol*  capital  and 
tti  thi?  use  of  large  aggregations  of  capital,  are  arrayed  against  tlie 
tiu.-=t,  is  used  To  show  that  the  opposition  to  these  eouibinationa  is 
essentially  from  this  class  of  peoj>le. 

This  is  not  true.  There  is  a  very  »trong  undercurrent  and  in 
many  caHes  unexpressed  hostility  to  this  form  of  business  over- 
n  aching,  and  many  who  have  even  taken  part  in  these  combina- 
tions where  tliey  have  thought  that  tliey  could  not  avoid  it  with- 
out heavy  loss,  are  strongly  opposed  to  such  combinations. 

Mr.  Coclcran  recommends  as  a  method  of  regulation  and  to 
provide  against  the  encroachments  of  the  trust  upon  the  public 
interests  and  to  expose  their  unfair  methods,  that  full  and  specific 
annual  reports  should  he  required  froui  them  and  these  subject 
to  public  inspection  and  publication.  This  he  dwells  upon 
largj'ly  as  a  specific  remedy  for  the  evils  wdiich  he  by  inference 
admit.s  are  the  result  of  the  trust  combinations. 

This  is  a  very  jdausible  theory,  an  excuse  and  a  make-shift 
whioii  would  be  practically  worthless  as  a  remedy  against  the 
evils  of  these  combinations.  Most  of  the  large  corporations  do 
make  annual  reports  which  the  public  is  not  sulYiciently  inter- 
ested in  to  consider  more  than  as  to  the  summary  of  the  year's 
ra'ei])ts  and  expenditures. 

To  trace  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  unfair  methods  of 
the  tru.st  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  all  the  ac- 
counts and  all  items  of  expenditures.  To  authorize  the  examin- 
ers to  demand  explanations  and  to  inve.-tigate  under  oath  the 
ulhcfTs  of  the  company  to  find  out  the  actual  considerations  for 
ip(»ney<  expended,  for  rebates  made,  and  the  object  and  motive  of 
many 'proceedings  and  work  of  euiployees.  Tliis  would  require  a 
per  feet  army  of  auditors  and  an  inquisitorial  intermeddling  with 
the  business  management  that  could  be  justified  oidy  by  a 
kihiwlcdge  of  the  wrr>ng  motives,  intent  and  practice  of  the  com- 
binations, that  would  justify  direct  legislation  to  prevent  the 
formation  or  continuance  of  such  combinations;  and  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  such  acts. 

All  the  publications  that  could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  trust 
v.'itliout  the  application  of  h-iw^  that  would  be  less  justifiable  than 
in  prohibiting  of  trust  organizntions  would  result  in  no  material 
public  advantage. 

Others  have  recommended  heavy  reductions  of  duty  or  free 
iniportatitm  of  all  goods  anrl  m;mnfnctured  pmduets,  the  domes- 
tic production  of  which  is  controlled  more  or  less  by  the  trust. 
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This  would  be  somewhat  like  burning  a  city  to  drive  out  the 
criminals.     All  business  interests  would  collapse  with  the  trust. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
medical  fraternity  to  apply  the  lancet  to  every  patient  to  take 
away  a  sudicicjit  amount  of  blood  to  reduce  the  vitality  of  the 
patient  below  the  danger  point  of  the  disease.  Our  tariff  is  the 
key  to  our  prosperity.  We  have  never  had  prosperous  times 
under  low  tariff  or  free  trade  and  we  have  never  established  and 
maintained  for  any  considerable  time  a  sufficient  protection  that 
did  not  result  in  prosperity.  The  old  system  of  blood-letting 
and  withdrawing  the  vital  force  of  the  body  would  be  a  discreet 
act  compared  to  the  destruction  of  our  tariff  to  wipe  out  the  trust. 

Trust  legislation  should  be  so  specific  and  direct  that  legiti- 
mate business  and  fairly  established  vested  rights  shall  not  be 
infringed  upon  or  destroyed  by  it.  Legitimate  business  interests 
are  being  sulTiciently  disturbed  by  the  trust  now  without  having  it 
stand  resjnmsible  for  the  bad  methods  of  the  trust. 


J.  DANA  ADAMS. 

After  having  listened  to  the  many  valuable  papers  presented 
to  this  conference  by  men  so  eminently  qualified  to  enlighten 
and  instruct,  it  is  with  much  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  limited  time  of  this  assembly  by  offering  a  few 
suggestions  upoji  those  fundamental  principles  which  underlie 
this  whole  question  of  trusts  and  combinations,  and  which  per- 
liaps  from  their  very  nature  have  heen  overlooked  or  not  fully 
brought  out  in  the  ]>re5entation  of  tlie  subject  already  made. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  huinnn  labor  is  the  true  measure  of 
value  in  measuring  the  cost  of  ]»r(>(l action  and  distribution  of 
commodities. 

And  the  second  is  the  ^reat  economic  law  tliat  cost  of 
production  ultimately  fixes  tlio  nuirket  or  exchangeable  value  of 
commodities. 

Taking  labor  as  the  measure  of  value,  and  for  convenience 
a  day  of  average  labor  as  the  unit  of  value,  material  prosperity  is 
enhanced  and  progress  in  civilization  is  ])romoted  by  a  decline 
in  value  of  the  products  of  labor  measured  in  this  unit. 

In  other  words,  the  cheajjening  of  the  cost  value,  which  is 
simply  the  labor  value  of  commodities,  is  an  unmixed  blessing 
to  humanity. 

Therefore,  any  ageney  wliicOi  lo->ons  th<^  anK)unt  of  human 
labor  which  enters  into  the  ]>roduction  and  distribution  to  the 


consumer  of  a  commodity,  must  be  regarded  as  desirable  and  of 
benefit  to  mankind. 

For  if  it  is  well  to  cause  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  how  much  more  is  it  to  produce  two  bush- 
els of  wheat  with  the  same  expenditure  of  human  labor  as  it  re- 
quired to  produce  one  bushel  before,  or  two  pairs  of  shoes  with 
the  same  amount  of  labor  as  it  required  to  produce  one  pair 
before? 

Xow  if,  under  the  unrestricted  operation  of  the  economic  law 
referred  to,  a  commodity  cannot  long  be  furnished  at  a  market 
value  below  its  cost  value,  or  its  market  value  cannot  long 
be  maintained  much  above  its  cost  value,  then  the  question  of 
primary  importance- in  ascertaining  the  economic  value  of  any 
agency  is  not  whether  it  will  directly  reduce  the  market  value 
of  tlie  commodity  to  the  consumer,  but  whether  it  will  reduce 
the  cost  value  or  the  actual  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  produce 
and  distribute  it  to  the  consumer,  leaving  to  the  effect  of  this 
law  the  ultimate  reduction  in  its  market  value. 

If  the  principles  thus  briefly  outlined  be  accepted  as  correct, 
every  agency  claiming  a  right  to  exist  under  the  universal  law 
f»f  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  its 
ability  to  accomplish  greater  results  with  the  same  amount  of 
labor,  or  the  same  result  with  a  less  amount  of  labor.  And  the 
fact  that  in  accomplishing  certain  results  it  is  able  to  dispense 
with  a  j)art  of  the  labor  formerly  employed  in  ])roducing  them, 
will  count  in  its  favor,  instead  of  constituting  an  argument 
against  it. 

C.  D.  WILLARD. 

Los  Angelt-s  Board  of  Trade. 

TIjc  foremost  topic  in  the  political  and  economical  discussion 
of  to-day  is  the  rapid  development  of  the  principle  of  combination 
in  all  industrial  lines.  These  combinations  the  jmblic  calls  by 
the  prencral  name  of  trusts,  although  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  trusts  at  all,  if  we  hold  that  word  to  its  original  meaning  as 
a  commercial  term.  The  question  has  not  as  yet  developed  into 
a  definite  issue,  but  the  lines  along  which  the  issue  is  to  form 
may  already  be  dimly  distinguished  through  the  haze  of  conflict- 
ing argument  and  assertion.  On  its  face,  the  problem  seems  to 
Im.'  one  of  mammotii  proportions,  afl'ccting  the  fundamental  prin- 
rij)lc.-  upon  which  the  business  edifice  has  ro<ite<l  since  trade  first 
began;  and  yet  this  may  all  be  an  illusion.    Men  have  been  de- 
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ceived  before  by  economic  mirages.  It  certainly  concerns  all 
classes  of  j)eo]^le — tlie  workman,  who  is  himeslf  in  a  trust,  or 
union,  and  wlio  perhaps  works  for  a  trust;  the  housekeeper  who 
uses  trust-made  articles;  the  investor  wlio  will  handle  trust  se- 
curities: the  statesman  who  must  make  and  administer  laws  that 
deal  with  trusts,  and  the  manufacturer  who  is  forced  either  to 
join  a  tru^^t  in  his  line  of  ]»rodueti<)n,  or  to  fight  for  his  commercial 
life.  That  it  should  be  the  great  issue  of  the  day  is  not  strange; 
on  Ihe  contrary,  w(^  may  well  wonder  that  we  have  waited  so  long 
to  look  it  S([uarely  in  the  face. 

As  a  rule,  thi'  consideration  of  a  question  of  the  immediate 
present  is  rendered  dillicult  by  the  fact  that  its  very  nearness 
throws  it  out  of  ])erspective  and  leads  us  into  error.  This  diffi- 
culty is  in  a  measure  removed  in  the  case  of  the  trust,  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  combination  is  not  new,  nor  is  its  application  in  the  trust 
form.  It  has  been  before  the  Anuerican  peo]de  as  a  minor  issue 
for  over  thirty  years.  The  develo]>ments  of  the  past  ten  months, 
astounding  as  they  seem,  nevertheless  involve  no  essentially 
new  prohli-ni  for  onn^idiTjitioTi  by  eeononiists  and  law-maker>. 
All  that  i>  ha]»|)ening  in  ISOD  was  predicted  ten  vein's  ago;  the 
only  eau<c  for  won-h'r  lies  in  its  delay  in  coming  to  na.^s. 

""['here  are  four  -In.L^^-  in  tin's  evolution  dc^wn  to  the  latest  form 
r)f  combinfilinn.  wlncli,  as  T  have  ^^aid,  is  falsely  called  a  trust. 
T\u\  first  of  thc-^c  is  (lie  |'ool.  which  origimited  among  the  rail- 
roads, and  which,  in  spite  of  adverse  legislation,  is  still  widely 
]n'acticed,  altluui.irh  in  -i  mo«lin«'(1  form.  It  was  a  limited  form  of 
'.'■\*\,  for  it  covered  not  the  whole  busifi(^-»  «.!'  llu'  r;»ji(is  tliat  en- 
tered, but  oiilv  ceriain  .si-.ei^'lieil  line-  of  work. 

The  con^tiliitioTi  f)rovides  that  Congress  shall  have  non-er  to 
re^nilate  the  tratlic  befweoTi  si  H<'s,  and  under  this  prerogative  the 
rnllnm-Tieagnn  bill,  now  known  as  the  interstate  commerce  act, 
was  franie'l  juul  i»iissed  in  the  year  ISST.  It  forbids  pooling  in 
everv  t'nrnu  nndr-r  -evere  juMinlties.  The  eon-tituti(^nality  of  the 
law  lias  ln'cn  te>ted  and  it  staml<.  Pooling  as  an  o])en  deliberate 
]>ractice  has  cea-e<l.  but  ideiitieallv  the  same  result  is  achieved 
l»y  a  dilTerent  process.  There  i.^  nn  law  that  can  compel  a  railway 
to  go  out  after  bii-:ine-<  if  it  ]>ri^f(U'-  to  -it  still  anrl  allow  another 
road  t'»  take  it.  The  A  Tioute  and  the  B  R.Mit'*  parallel  each  other 
fpiTu  X  to  y.  nnd  there  are  t«Mi  million  ton*^  of  freight  to  be  ear- 
ri(Ml  annnallv  In-tween  Ihose  two  i^oint-:  the  rond.^  are  not  parties 
to  a  pon] ;  thjit  wciild  hr  unliwfiil:  but  at  certain  intervals  the 
manager-  ir'-t  tog('iher  inid  cnnipan^  notc':  on  the  nmount  nf  bu«i- 
ne>s  done  i?!  eiTt.-iin  lin«'<,  aiid  if  on(^  i-  Lfctting  more  than  his 
shar<\  he  will,  during  the  period  that  folh»ws,  refrain  from  solicit- 
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ing  for  those  commodities,  or  hy  arxy  olic  of  a  dozen  methods 
manage  to  throw  the  business  to  his  coiiii)utitor,  thus  iicconii)lish- 
ing  exactly  the  same  result  ab  tlie  pool,  but  without  violating  tlie 
law.  The  legislation  which  was  intemlcil  to  abolish  lUv  j>riiiiHry 
trust  has  merely  driven  it  into  a  new  and  utterly  impregnable 
position.  This  we  shall  find  to  be  the  inevitable  tendency  with 
reference  to  all  anti-trust  legislation. 

Xext  comes  the  real  truht,  which  is  tlie  secoiul  stage  of  the 
d(fvelopmcnt.  It  varies  somewhat  as  to  details,  but  in  the  main 
is  as  follows:  there  are  a  dozen  large  factories  producing  the 
siuiie  article,  working  in  comj)etition  with  each  other,  and  cover- 
ing all,  or  a  large  part,  of  that  particular  fluid.  They  are  tired  of 
lighting,  and  are  ready  to  go  into  an  equitable  arrangement.  A 
schedule  is  drawn  up,  showing  tlie  value  of  each  j)lant,  to  each  is 
assigned  a  just  pro  port  i«)n  of  tlie  final  organization,  and  trust  cer- 
tificates are  issued  to  each  in  proportion  to  his  share  as  determined 
by  the  schedule.  The  management  of  the  several  factories  is 
}»lacod  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  the  central  or- 
ganization. Uistory  does  not  record  the  name  of  the  genius  that 
devised  this  plan,  but  the  first  man  to  ])ut  it  into  practical  and 
extensive  oi)eration  w^as  John  1).  Kockefeller,  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Comj)any.  That  fajncms  trust  was  organized  on  a  |)ernianent 
basis  in  1882,  and  the  agreement  includes  the  total  stoek  of  four- 
t«en  companies,  the  partnership  or  individusil  riglits  of  l'(»rty- 
seven  men  and  women,  and  the  majority  slock  of  tw(Mity-six  com- 
panies. It  was  incorjmrated  in  all  the  state?  where  the  IvnA  Ava< 
to  do  business.  Having  under  its  control  all  the  principal  ])ine 
lines,  and  mining  and  refining  the  great  majority  of  th?  entire  oil 
product,  it  was  in  a  positiim  to  command  s])ecial  rates  from  rail- 
ways, which  it  received  by  devices  that  successful! v  evaded  the 
interstate  commerce  law.  It  could  and  did  dictate  to  retailers, 
furbiddinir  them  to  purchase  from  other  producers,  under  fear  of 
Laving  their  local  market  demoralized  by  coni])etition  direct  from 
the  Standard  refineries.  One  rival  after  another  was  singled  out 
for  treatment,  until  all  were  riiin<'tl  or  tiriven  into  the  eomliine. 

The  brazen  iniquity  of  this  performance  roused  Congros^;  to 
action,  and  the  Sherman  law  was  fiassed  in  18IH),  which  declared 
that  all  interstate  combines  of  cor]iorations  engaged  in  the  same 
or  similar  lines  of  industn%  having  for  tlieir  t^bjeet  t'^e  ^ii  -pres  i  n 
of  natural  competition,  were  unlawful  and  sh':uhi  be  iMi->i<!u.M-  '-y 
a  fine  and  by  the  imprisonment  of  their  chief  officers.  Thi>  put  a 
etoj)  to  the  formation  of  genuine  tmsts,  and  drove  those  already 
in  existence  into  a  different  form  of  organization.    As  far  a>  ef- 
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\  ()cat)U\  and  the  man  who  ]»arts  with  1 
I»any  that  d  i  sin  corpora  tc?  and  gives 
tnrn  a  liini])  of  profcrrod  --took  in  the 
'J'lu;  vcTV  latcfat  pliasi*  (^f  tho  trust 
jdan  undt;r  whi(.'h  the  present  trusts 
from  tlie  one  hist  dcserihed  only  in  tlu 
i?  a  hona  (hh)  cash  transaetion.     It  ^ 
that  this  ditrorenee  is  not  material,  ai 
is  not  important  from  a  h'^^^al  ])oint  of 
plif-ati'  the  ])()litieal  or  lefrislative  side  c 
duces  an  innocent  third  ])arty  in  the  sh 
ot!  th<»  trust  securities,     'i'he  whole  U 
straight  husiness,,  witli  nothing  in  the 
makeshift  about  it.     Jn  cases  where  tl 
eepted  stock  in  the  new  organization.,  tl 
lion  as  to  whether  the  transaction  was 
event  of  the  lir|uidati(»n  of  the  corporati* 
fairs,  tlic  ])referred  stock  wa<  to  o[)eratt 
(Ui  tiie  tangible  assets,  taking  i^rcceder 
common  stock.    In  ntlier  words  tluuigh 
cally  sold,  there  was  a  >tring  tied  to  it,  b\ 
back  if  tlie  schenu*  failed  1o  accomplish 
it.    But  tlic  lalest  f«»r!n  of  the  trust  pre 
an  wh.ich  the  law  may  fjisteii  its  clani]). 
into  the  transjictiuu  arc  -inij'lc.  nnd  are 
chariicicr  \hui  ^.  -n-  ■  •  -' 


real  extent  of  the  movement.  But  tlic  question  whether  the  trusts 
now  in  operation  embrace  one-tliird,  one-half  or  nine-tenths  of 
all  industrial  enterprises  is,  after  all,  not  material .  The  important 
facts  are:  First.  That  certain  trusts  do  cover  certain  articles 
in  their  entirety.  Second.  That  new  trusts  are  constantly  form- 
ing, and  the  field  rapidly  widening.  Third.  That  they  have  dem- 
onstrated by  long  periods  of  success  the  entire  feasibility  of  the 
plan.  Fourth.  That  a  scheme  of  organization  has  been  devised 
that  is  practically  invulnerable  from  destructive  attack  cither 
tlirough  national  or  state  law. 

It  is  questionable  whether  any  form  of  law  will  ever  be  de- 
vised wliich  shall  put  an  end  to  these  combinations.  Laws  may  be 
jmsscd  which  will  correct  certain  of  their  attendant  evils,  as,  for 
ifxaniple,  over-capitalization,  which  is  not  an  essential  of  the  trust 
nor  is  it  ])eculiar  to  it.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  frame  a  law 
wliich  shall  prevent  men  from  widening  the  scope  of  their  busi- 
ness, along  natural  and  logical  lines,  until  it  includes  all  the 
factories  or  mines  or  stores  that  arc  concerned  in  any  ono.  product? 
Unless  the  government  adopts  socialistic  measures,  and  itself  en- 
ters the  field  of  manufacture  or  mining  or  exchange,  how  can  it 
create  competition,  when  those  who  are  directly  concerned  in  the 
matter  decline  to  have  it?  If  all  the  shoe  men  of  the  country 
choose  to  get  together,  and  unite  as  one  corporation,  by  what 
kind  of  a  legal  process  is  the  government  to  gain  a  footing  among 
them,  and  compel  the  existence  of  competition? 

The  trust  is  of  necessity  an  interstate  atfair,  and  hence  is  to 
•oine  extent  imder  the  control  of  the  Federal  government.  While 
we  can  conceive  of  no  constitutional  legislation  which  shall  effect 
its  abolition,  it  is  probably  feasible  to  frame  a  law  governing  inter- 
>tate  corporations  which  shall  require  them  to  take  out  a  charter 
under  Federal  authority,  and  this  charter,  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  franchise  for  a  semi-pnblic  utility,  may  lay  down  certain  re- 
quirements. For  example,  the  amount  of  stock  io  be  issued  should 
be  exactly  in  accord  with  the  value  of  the  company's  real  assets. 
The  tax  to  be  paid  might  be  graduated  on  the  company's  income, 
increasing  as  the  profits  passed  a  certain  percentage.^  The  ten- 
dency of  such  a  law  would  be  to  forestall  the  ciTort  to  earn  un- 
reasonable dividends,  and  to  abolish  the  obtaining  of  money  under 
false  pretenses  that  now  prevails  in  the  sale  of  watered  stock. 

But  would  such  a  law  drive  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly 
from  existence,  and  distribute  its  business  among  a  number  oif 
individual  firms  and  corporations?  No;  nor  would  any  other  law 
of  a  general  character,  such  as  all  our  laws  must  be,  accomplish 
that  result.    There  is  a  plain,  definite  reason  why  this  is  so,  and  it 
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aolidation  on  the  number  of  employees  is  not  considorable  in  any 
direction.  Naturally  the  consDlidatioii  docs  away  witli  a  few 
officials  and  some  accountants^  but  as  a  rule  does  not  alTect  the 
number  of  men  required  for  the  pliysical  narration  of  tlie  prop- 
erties^ and  the  reduction  in  the  uflicial  and  accounting  stall  is 
trifling. 

The  conditions  of  service  on  the  conaolidated  lines  are  in  no 
respect  inferior,  and  in  some  rcsjiects  superior,  to  those  on  the 
smaller  roads.  As  before  stated,  tho  larger  roads  ])ay  higher 
wages,  and  the  employees  are,  as  a  rule,  less  subjects  of  favoritism 
and  are  more  justly  treated. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  have  been  the  results  to  investors 
of  the  various  consolidations  and  al)sorj)tions  tluit  have  taken 
place,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  propo.-fiiiun  that  tlie 
owners  of  the  smaller  properties  have  made  more  iuon(;y  than 
those  of  the  road  by  which  the  snuiller  properties  were  absorbed, 
and  more  than  they  could  have  made  li.id  tliey  renmined  inde- 
pendent. The  small  road  is  often  wortli  more  as  an  adjunct  or 
feeder  of  the  large  road  than  as  an  independent  proposition.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  worth  only  the  sum  on  which  it  can  earn  a 
fair  rate  of  interest,  while  to  the  larger  road  it  is  w(»rtii  wliat  it 
can  earn  plus  the  profit  on  what  business  it  can  bring  to  the 
larger  road. 

The  intrinsic  values  of  the  properties  absorbed  have  not  been 
changed  by  the  absorptioTi.  It  is  dillieult  to  say  wlietlier  tlie 
process  of  consolidation  has  re:sulte«l  in  the  ditVu-ion  or  ooncen- 
tration  of  capital.  Since  tlie  securities  of  tlie  absorbing  com- 
pany are  so  widely  distributed,  it  is  fair  to  presume  tliiit  there 
has  been  no  radical  change  in  that  respect. 

With  few  exceptions  each  absorption  t)r  consolidation  has 
both  relieved  and  intensified  competition.  That  is,  it  has  re- 
lieved us  of  competition  at  one  point,  only  to  bring  us  int(»  com- 
petition at  another;  and  as  tliere  is  no  juirt  of  tlie  United  States 
where  railway  competition  docs  not  exist  either  in  its  direct  or 
indirect  form,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  competition  has  been  rer^trictcd 
but  slightly,  if  at  all,  by  tlie  consnhMations  tliat  liave  takm  ]>lacc. 

Unquestionably  the  result  of  strong  trade  combinations  has 
been  that  the  railroads  have  been  comiJcUed  to  discriminate  ^n 
their  favor.  The  railroads  being  mistakeidy  prohibited  iToin 
organizing  to  prevent  such  attacks,  are  imlividurJly  to  v^onu!  ex- 
tent at  the  mercy  of  large  conibinatioji.s  (•r)ritrolling  immense 
volumes  of  tonnage,  and  tlie  interstate  connneree  law  and  other 
equally  unw^ise legislation  on  the  [)art  of  national  and  state  bodies 
has  fostered  the  very  evil  it  was  intended  to  prevent.    This  is  not 


.i.iiix  111  symi'filliy  witli  llu'  obji't-ts  n 
l)y  its  trrnis  of  the  njily  iiii'jin>  by  wliic 
jn'incii'h's. 

1 1  <lh)ul(I  lu'  >t:it('(1  ill  ju.-tiro.  h 
^tnn);^^('^l  "mmliiumion^i,"  or  sd-oalU'd 
ivfiist'd  In  iirci'pi  ciil  rali-s.  nr  Im.mmmim* 
nl",  jiny  iiif'nn-tinn  oT  tin*  intorstak^  lav 

Fnr  tlu*  sanu'  riMsoii  tluil  a  legaliziM 
roatl>  wniild  tend  to  do  away  with  d; 
laiw  coiidjinatioiw  (»f  cajiital  or  trusts, 
i<  even  -till  iimrc  jtotcnt  in  tlu*  same  d 
to  >ay  tliat  Wi'rc  all  tiu'  roads  of  tlu?  coi 
limit,  there  w«iuhl  hu  im  discriminalioii 
ahly  e(iually  <are  tc)  say  that  rati's  would 
hctter.     ]»ut  this  is  not  to  he  eon^trui'd 
of  Lrovcniiiieni    owuershi]*.   than   wliic-h 
cnidtl  nxerlake  u<.    This  is  evidenced  by 
nlliee  depart iiient.  whieli.  after  payin^x 
portation  alunit  V'.^  jK-r  cent  of  it>  ^^ros? 
of  >ixti'en    Miilli«tu<  a   y«*ar,   thou^udi    wi 
while  the  express  (;c»ni[)anie>,  payiii;:  the 
aliont  ."tO  \u'V  c'ni   of  thi'ir  »rross  roeoip 
eoMii>»"f it i'»n.  niake  sati«;faetory  returns 

Thi-rt'  have  hi-en  in  mH  a;:es  and  in 
-aw  in  the  inirndueiiMn  df  lahor-'^ax  itiir  d 
d«'L'rad;if  i'lfi   ,.f   t  In-    -.v  .i-'  : 


was  wasteful,  in  that  it  forcixl  tho  (ron«iiiiior  to  |»nY  more  than  a 
fair  profit  or  fon*efl  him  to  pay  profits  to  middlomon. 

The  economic  tendonuy  to  lar^^'or  eoniMnations  is  irn-^istihlo, 
and  to  my  mind  not  dangerous,  but  whctlu-r  diiii^'orou^  or  not, 
there  is  no  stopping  it. 

Labor  has  bv  combination  been  able  to  gn^atly  improvf  its 
condition,  and  labor  organizations  are  iicitlier  inoro  nor  less  tluin 
a  trust.    Why  deny  to  capital  llie  rights  aec-onbMl  to  hibor? 

The  average  individual  laborer  has  found  that,  a^  an  in<li- 
vidual  it  18  ditllcult  for  him  to  obtain  recognition,  or  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  hiri  share  of  the  results  of  his  work;  hi-nce  ho  eom- 
bines  with  his  fellow-laborers  that  they  may.  jointly  comnumd 
a  respect  and  exercise  a  force,  that  to  the  individual  is  impossible. 

For  precisely  the  saine  reason  tlu^  individual  nuTchant  or  the 
individual  corporation  finds  itself  forced  ty  seek  the  co-o]K'ration 
of  its  fellows. 

The  labor  organization  <ueerfds  when  widely  han<lled  and  not 
unreasonable  in  its  demands:  when  that  linnt  Is  exrjMulcd  it  fails. 
So  also  the  trust  succeeds  only  when  it  rcdure^  costs  and  is  con- 
tent with  fair  returns;  to  i-xceiMJ  this  linnt  i>  to  invil(.«  the  eom- 
petition  it  most  dreads. 


STUYVKSANT  l-'ISH. 

PrPsWi-nt  of  tlio  Ulinois  Cnitral  IlHilr.wl  CiiiDiijiiiy. 

The  Illinois  Central  l?ailn»ad  (.'onipany  is  not  a  consolidation 
of  any  other  eoinjmnies  whati-ver.  but  is  precisely  the  (.•orj>orate 
entity  created  by  tin?  act  n(  tiu-  >tale  of  IHin«»i^  lo  incnr|)orati* 
that  company,  a]>proved  February  10.  1s51.  The  railroad  con- 
temjdatcd  by  and  built  under  thai  charter  is  70.~i..")  miles  in  length, 
and  lies  in  Illinois.  The  Illinois*  Central  is,  howevrr.  operating. 
a.s  lessee  or  ageni,  r)ther  railroads  in  connection  with  it<  own. 
aggregating  all  told  :5,T«i!).M  miles,  hu-ated  in  eleven  different 
states. 

The  early  hi^^tory  of  all  the  lea-ed  lines  is  nrd  as  ch'ar  as  it 
might  be,  but  from  the  records  and  fnun  a  |>cr-nn}il  knowledge 
which  dates  back  to  .18';  1.  I  can  say  thnt  the  numhrr  of  railroad 
companies  absorbed  by  or  (M.nsolidate*!  into  the  various*  lin<*s  n«»w 
operated  by  the  ]llin(»i<  Central  have  been  at  lea<t  as  many  as 
fifty-five.  Reference  is  lu-re  made  only  lo  distinct  corporati(Mis, 
and  no  account  is  taken  of  miMV  changes  of  name,  nor  yet  of 
mergers,  consf»lidations.  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  the  Illinois  Central  Hailroad  Company 
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lias  dealt  diroctly  with  each  of  these  companies.  It  has,  in  some 
cases,  leased  railroads  which  had  previously  been  formed  by  the 
consolidation  of  smaller  ones. 

Having  had  occasion  to  go  qnite  thoroughly  into  the  matters 
germane  to  Iho  field  of  inquiry  of  the  conference  on  trusts,  in  an 
unpublished  report  made  to  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  May  18, 1897,  some  figures  there  given 
1  shall  here  employ. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  the  consolidation  of 
railroads  into  large  systems  began  to  make  itself  felt.  Poor's 
Manual  for  lS()I)-70,  after  making,  at  j)age  xxix,  under  the  head- 
ing "Construction,  Organization  and  Management  of  Rail- 
roads,'' some  interesting  remarks  as  to  their  control  by  the  gov- 
ernment, goes  on  to  say,  at  ])age  xxx,  "The  company  having  con- 
trol of  tlie  longest  line  with  us  is  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
which  has  a  mileage  of  1,257  miles.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  ojjerntes  538  miles,  the  Reading  807,  the  Erie  774,  the 
Xew  York  Cent  nil  ilO'2."  The  Illinois  Central  was  then  operat- 
ing SP;")  miles,  as  sliown  on  pn^'c  310  of  the  same  book,  although 
it  is  not  nieniioned  on  the  page  quoted  from. 

Tlie  eflVet  of  tlie  nmalgamnlicms  of  railroads  which  have  since 
taken  plMce  i-  well  sliowii  in  a  report,  entitled  "Changes  in  the 
Rales  t»f  (■Jiarirc  for  R;iilwMy  and  Other  Transportation  Services, 
Pref»are<l  iimlcr  ilic  |)ir.'rtion  of  John  Hyde,  Statistician,  by  H. 
T.  Xew('nnil»,  Cliirf  of  tlie  iScction  of  Prt'ight  Rates  in  the  Divi- 
sion f»f  Slali-itii's.'-  All  tlie  fiijures  tliere  given  are  in  gold,  or  its 
e(iuiv.ilcnt,  and  tiipy  ((tver,  witli  regard  to  substantially  all  the 
railn^ad^  in  tlu'riiin-d  States,  tlie  h»ng  ])eriod  from  18G7'to  1896: 

In  ISSli  tlH'  avc'r;m<-  n'v«-riih'  por  tun  wiih  8  'J  OTi 

In  l.siMJ    •'  '• 1  iVJ 


Di'rTcns.- .  $  0  r»0  or  Sl/JT*; 

Tn  iHSi;  tlic  avrni^M-  mtf  yor  ton  jior  inil«'  was .  ^'l.KJO 

In  18(M;    ••  ''  ••       ' .         . .    ^7^5 


F^'crrasi'  .     .       . '\415  or  35.78v 

TnfonnalitMi  as  to  liter  dates  down  to  June  30,  1898,  can  be 
(d)taimMl  from  tlie  report^:  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  "Sljitisiie-:  of  IJaiJways/'  Jn  u<ing  the  latter  it  must  be 
remrnihen-d  tliat  as  tlu-  net  earnings  (»f  tlio  railroads  are  given 
without  thdiu-iinu'  ta\e>,  then'  is  in  tliem  a  gro^s  and  constant 
over-stati'iiimi.  Tho  steady  fall  in  tlu'  ratf  ])i*r  ton  per  mile 
from  l.!^?."i  ei'nt<  in  Isi;;  t«»  .:r,3  e.-nts  in  1S9R,  shows  the  effect 
of  eon-jnlijlation  nn  fn-i^^ht  rates. 

That  the  rate  per  jKis-cnger  per  niih-  lias  not  fallen,  if  at  all, 


in  like  proportion^  is  due  to  the  better  accommodations,  higher 
speed,  and  greater  comfort  now  afforded.  No  one  would  to-day 
consent  to  travel  as  all  had  to  travel  formerly,  witliout  sleeping 
cars,  parlor  cars  or  dining  ears,  without  throuf^h  connections  and 
subject  to  repeated  delays  and  constant  changes,  ineluding  the 
"recheoking  of  baggage  and  the  purchase  of  a  ticket  at  the  end 
of  each  short  railroad. 

In  1886  the  averajfc  fart?  per  passongor  was .  ''41.:H» 

In  1890 •  ^'3i.;U) 

Decrease - •  7.01)  or  17.1.'?r/ 

In  1886  the  averajre  rate  |wr  pas-songer  ikt  mile  was      .  *:2.'20.S 

In  1896  *•       '*  ■     ' n.m) 


Decrease - - -^/iliO  or  Id.riT.'^ 

As  to  the  convenience  and  elTiciency  of  the  service  resulting 
from  consolidations,  a  comparison  of  time  tables,  and  especially 
of  freight  schedules,  in  force  before  and  after  consolidations 
would  be  instructive,  or,  better,  the  testimony  of  slii])pors  and 
consignees  at  distant  points  as  to  the  time  whicli  is  now,  and  was 
then,  actually  consumed  in  delivering  freight.  Their  testimony 
as  to  adjustment  of  claims  against  one  consolidated  corporation 
and  those  against  a  number  of  small,  independent  ones  would 
be  instructive. 

The  time  of  merchandise  freight  trains  has  been  reduced : 

Chicago  tx>  New  Orleanp,  from  80  hours  to  Tvi,  wiving  25  hours. 
Chicago  to  St.  LouiB,  from  'iO  hours  U)  1(3,  savhig  14  lujurs. 
St.  LouiH  to  Now  Orleans,  from  59  hours  to  'W*.,,  Havinir  'J0>.,  liours. 
Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  from  i3  hours  to  .'$.'5*^.  8avir)g  I".,  hours. 

The  average  time  in  wliich  freight  trains  are  actually  moved 
has  been  decreased  in  a  much  greater  ratio,  owing  to  better  track, 
improved  engines,  passing  tracks  and  other  facilities,  and  a  much 
better  organization  and  M/?n7  du  corps. 

As  an  illustration,  showing  the  present  possibilities,  a  train 
consisting  of  twenty-five  Illinois  Central  st-andard  refrigerator 
cars,  containing  11,250  bunches  of  bananas,  was  moved  from 
Xew  Orleans  to  Chicago  on  February  20,  1801 — 912  miles — in 
35  liours  and  45  minutes,  or  an  average  speed,  including  stops, 
of  25.45  miles  per  hour.  This  was  dime  without  any  umisuai 
preparation  or  interfering  with  the  regular  service.  Our  banana 
trains  are  nin  from  New  ()rleans  to  Chicago  on  established  sched- 
ules nf  47  hours  and  30  minutes.  Our  manifest  freight  trains 
daily  make,  with  great  regularity,  schedules  .nearly  as  fast  as 
those  set  for  the  banana  trains. 
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In  1886  the  niimhrr  of  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile 

per  mile  of  railroad  operated  was- _. -  ^44.5^4 

In  189(3  it  was - ...657,890 

Increase - ..-.313,326  or  90935? 

Showing  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  increase  in  mileage,  the 
intensity  of  service  in  tlie  carriage  of  freight  has  al?o  increased. 

In  1877,  before  the  Illinois  ('ontral  had  control  of  the  railroad 
from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  the  fiistest  passenger  trains  con- 
fiumed  47  hours  and  45  minutes  in  going  from  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans  (012  miles),  and  47  hours  in  returning  northward. 

The  time  consumed  has  been  reduced: 

Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  from  35  hours  50  minutes  to  26  hours,  thus 

avoiding  a  second  night  in  the  cars. 
Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  from  22  hours  to  15  hours  30  minutes. 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  from  10  hours  50  minutes  to  8  hours. 

In  1880  the  number  of  passt»npers  carried  one  mile  per 

mile  of  railroad  operated  was 54.840 

In  1896  it  was 1 ..72,:W1 

Increase 17,541     r  31.99«f 

Showing  thnt,  althougli  .so  many  miles  of  railroad  have  been 
ad(kMl,  the  intensity  uf  the  service  in  the  carriage  of  passengers 
has  increased. 

As  a  ri'siilt  of  consolidation  emi»loyees  are  privileged  to  work 
for  standard  wages  under  standanl  ruh's,  with  the  assurance  uf 
continued  employment  fuid  a  cliance  to  rise  to  the  highest  places 
in  the  service.  Every  one?  of  the  suj)erior  otiicers  of  the  Illin«>is 
Central  Railroad,  excepting  those  in  the  legal  de])artment,  has 
risen  from  the  ranks  in  the  service  of  that  or  some  other  railroad 
com])any. 

Tile  earnings,  which  have  sustained  a  uniform  rate  of  divi- 
dend since  the  close  of  1S!M),  have  nho  enabled  the  company  to, 
tiuN  far,  go  on  ]>aying  the  standard  scab*  of  wages  in  all  branches, 
without  even  a  tem|)orary  reduction.  It  is  to  be  ho])ed  that  with 
a  return  of  prosperous  times  the  men  will  be  mindful  of  how  far 
the  enbancetl  purchasing  power  of  the  money  given  them  has 
operated  to  increase  their  ]my  during  all  these  bard  times. 

In  1877  riMluctions  of  from  ]0  to  '^5  ]>er  cent  were  made  in 
a  scnle  of  com])ensation  lower  lh;in  the  one  now  in  force.  The 
employees  of  tlie  Illinois  Centnd  Railroad  Com])any  never  have 
received  higher  piiy  than  Mt  presenl. 

In  1S<S(»  the  company  em|)loyed  .^.51  (>  nervous,  and  paid  them 
$4,937,1)55,  being  an  average  of  '$.")80  to  each. 
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In  180G  it  employecl  WSA'T,  and  paid  t1u*m  $ll,n90,590, 
an  average  of  $51)5  to  each. 

The  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  yearly  pay  w: 
to  k\-iiened  hours  of  work,  and  to  the  ahsence  in  recent  ye 
any  large  ])ayinents  to  train  crews  for  ov(Ttinie. 

On  small,  independent  roads  wages  were  often  fixed  by 
and  very  generally  limited  to  the  utterly  inadequate  me^ 
bankrupt  concerns.  Standard  wages  re[)resent  the  max 
scale  which  has  thus  far  been  secured  by  thoroughly  well  ( 
izetl  combinations  of  labor  from  first  one  and  then  anotl 
the  railroad  coni])aJiies,  which,  through  the  personal  van 
their  managers  and  the  natural  rivalry  of  the  coq)oration 
and  have  ever  been,  utterly  unorganized  for  mutual  ]>rot( 

1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposing  combinatii 
labor.     On  the  contrar}',  I  believe  certain  of  them  work  f 
general  good,  as  do  also  certain  combinations  of  capital. 
over,  the  best  paid  men  generally  do  the  best  work.     But 
stating  facts,  and  not  writing  an  essay  on  what  should  be. 

Except  in  the  accounting  offices  and  in  the  luirely  c 
branches  of  the  service,  I  fail  to  see  how  consolidation  can  i 
the  number  of  men  employed.  On  the  contrary,  it  generally 
to  increased  traffic  and  increased  em])loyment. 

The  number  of  miles  operated  and  the  number  of  me 
ployed  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com])any,  and  i 
since  181)2  by  that  company  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mis^i^-ip])!  ' 
Railroad  Company,  taken  togetluT,  have  been  as  follows: 

Miles       Moil  Employed 
Years,  OlHTated.        June:M)ih. 

1885 2,066  8,485 

1886 -      2,0m  8.576 

1887 2,.T>5  9/.n5 

1888-.- - ---      2;^5  ll.:]16 

1889... 2,875  10.669 

1800 2,875  13,82:^ 

1891 2.875  15.780 

1892 - 3,605  20,314 

1893 -      3,695  18.828 

1894 3,695  16,095 

1895 -..- 3,695  17,080 

1896 3.934  20,5S1 

1897 3,937  2:V)ti9 

1898 4,615  25,212 

1899 4,620  28,883 

Tncreaflo  in  miles  operated  fiineo  1885 2,560  or 

Increase  in  number  of  men  employed 20,3^»8  or 

Xumlier  of  men  employed  per  mile  operated  — 

In  1885 ..._ _ 4.11 

In  1899  - - .-     6.24 

Increose  slightly  more  than  2  men  per  mile,  or  ovei  7jO^, 


y^U  ovr-r  wopKca 

F'laM  in  V'jTir  j-ri.'-^'iii  on  pa  city? 
S<  f-<ini]~  I:'  -'1.  wlijoli  >ervir'0  (1 

II;i']    J    tlU'    tii'l.;    In    'lo   -n.    it    WOl 

from  \]\f^  filr-  n\  -luh  a  i«!!]-i;r  fis  tlie 
flivifloiul-  jiiwl  intt-n^-i  paiil.  and  tli 
I  cannot  n-«".!il,  in  the  la-t  i»-n  years, 
has  rr-nlt'.-'l  in  ;•  liiL'"li«.'r  ral<.*  nf  (livid • 
and  it  i-  n'M^-ri'-ns  that  all  the  tcmi: 
year?  hav*-  Imm.-ii  '.a-i.-d  rm  a  vory  iiiat( 

CV'mpr-titirin.  advt-rs*.'  lo;::i?lati(»nj 
wa.iro.-.  and  ti:"  hctTiT  >.Tvire  require 
made  it  iT;i|Hii~ !].,](•  for  i-a  11  roads  in  tin 
ct'iii  rate  «'f  di-trihiili'iii  which  ])rev 

Afnn-  ih-Tn  twi'lvtf  y«.-ar?  airo  tlio  r 
jiad  f;il!'n  t'»  1   \>rv  I't.-nr  on  llio  tlu-n 
annMint  di«tril.Mii'''!  in  ]Sft(;  hoin^;  $2,( 

Tin.'  incroa-..-  in  Uw  oapilal  in  1^> 
oiTocIs  of  l.'^rirl.itinn  at  tliat  tirnp,  f^jn 
inter-tai'*  rmniiiMTc..  law,  forced  a  r«.*i 
rent,  wliir-li  ra{«'  wa-:  Tiiaintaiiu-d  nnlil 
of  xho  rapilal  i...  -^  I  :.,0O0.O0r),  a  furl  ho 
J. or  (M-nt  wa«j  rnad*'  n<'OJ'.-;-ary  l>y  a  voi 
pay  of  <-nj|il.iy«M-.  (■•.jn'cially  in  tiiotrai 
niinalion  rt'acl"«l  hy  flic  l^oard  of  di 
orlv.  a-!  raj»i^ilv  .-i-  ini.--ih'('.  nn  fo  I-'" 


pany  has,  througlioul  this  poriod,  iinifonnly  maintained  its  rate 
of  dividend. 

Not  only  is  there  no  Wiiler  in  the  stock  of  iho  Illinois  Central, 
but  the  aggregate  capitalization  of  the  company,  including  all 
of  the  bonds  and  all  of  the  stock,  does  not  represent,  by  many 
millions  of  dollars,  the  money  which  has  actually  been  put  into 
the  property. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  tables,  which  compare 
tlie  capitalization  of  the  railways  of  Groat  Britain  with  those  of 
the  United  States  in  1890  (which  was  the  lirst  year  for  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  published  statistical  reports) 
and  in  1898: 


RAILWAYS  IN   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 
Stated  in  Dollars,  .€1  Bkinc;  Takkn  as  Wokth  ^"). 


Mil(>8  operated 


^.            „      ■             I    iNrRKASF.  IN  NINK  VKAIUS 
\k.\rKm»ei»  ^EAIIKM>KI>      I  

7.90 


20,07.3 


2K<V)0 


i;m 


Capital  ijaid  up  .. .  :«4,487,:W0,130  65,072,3^42.310  $1,184,982,180 
Capital  paid  up  i>er  :  I 

Mile  oi»orated- . .  '  223.r)r>0  261.8U->  .38,345 

(5rosH  Receipts- . . .  ,  3fW,743,510  481,2(52,505  81,51S,J»y5 
(■ross  R<jccipt8  per  i  !  I 

Mile - ;  19.915  i  22,220  '  2,305 


2G.41 

17.15 
20.30 

11.57 


RAILWAYS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Ykau  Kndki)         Yi.ak  i:ni>i:i> 
J  i"  N  K  :li  )T  H ,  1  sw     J  r  N  K  :i<  n- 1 1 , 1  y.b 


1 M  •  i:  K.\ > K  I N  N I N  K  Y K A IW 


MileB  operated 


15().4(M 


184,048 


28.244 


Capitalization  ..  -  d9,437,:W3,420  $10.8i8.55-l,(y31  i?l,. 38 1,2 10,011 
Capitalization    p«»r 

Mile 00,340  (•)0,34.3  ■  3 

On)ss  Receipts  .-.  1,0)1,877,032  1,247,325.021  lf>5,147,J)89 
CiroRri  Receipts  i)er  I 

Mile 6,725 ;  0,755  i  30 


18.06 

14.64 

«0.00 
18/>8 

0.45 


*Lea  than  one-half  of  one-hundredth  of  one  jier  eenl. 
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TIio  figiipos?  for  tlio  T"^niterl  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  an*  taken  rroni  tlie  returns  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
and  those  for  tlie  InittMl  States  I'nun  tl\o  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Coiiiineree  Commission  on  ''Statistics  of  llailways  in  the 
United  States." 

It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that,  while  the  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  United  States  has  increased  18.06  per  cent, 
their  cajMtalization,  including  both  bonds  and  stock,  has  in- 
creased only  14.(54  j>er  cent;  and  that  the  increase  in  the  capi- 
talization per  mile  of  railroad  is  $3,  a  .sum  too  small  to  be  ex- 
y)ressed  in  ])ereentfiges;  less  than  one-half  of  one-hundredth  of 
one  [)er  ceTit. 

Also,  that  the  gross  receipts  of  tlie  railroads  in  the  United 
States  ha\e  increased  in  almost  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the 
miks  operated,  viz.,  18.58  per  cent,  while  tlieir  gross  receipts 
per  mile  have  increased  $.'50,  or  les^;  than  one-half  (45-100)  of  one 
])er  cent.  Tliis  in  a  eoiintrv  which  ha-^  developed  enormously  in 
the  meanwliile,  and  wlio-e  pojuilation  is  e-timated  by  the  Inter- 
state C(unnicree  (V)mmi>>inn  to  he  incn^asing  at  the  rate  of  1,250,- 
0()0  per  annnm. 

On  tlio  other  hand,  in  tlie  same  time,  in  the  United  Kingdom: 

Tlio  nuinb'T  of  niilrs  opcratj'd  iinrreascd  7.i)  per  eout. 
Tlie  rapital  iin'n*a>5cd  'Jo.  11  piT  cent. 
Tlw  capital  per  \\\[\o  opora^-d  inen-a^t'd  17.1.")  per  ireut. 
(ri-ijss  nreripts  ini-rcasf-cl  in  amount  '1[)'.V.^  per  eent. 
(iross  receipts  per  mile  r>pf'ralcd,  1  U")?  \)t^r  cent. 

AYliile  it  is  true  that,  as  a  wlnde,  the  English  railways  are 
hettt'r  hiiiU  than  ours,  tiicrc  are  iriany  ])oints  in  which  ours  excel 
tiiem,  and  llu'iv  are  nln)  tliou-ands  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
I'liited  Stiites  wliicli  are  well  and  ])ermanenlly  constructed. 

Tho  ca])iTaliz:ilinn,  inclndin^r  l>onds  and  stocks,  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  I'nitcd  Stafe>.  is  $i;0,;M:Vper  mile.  That  of  the  rail- 
way- in  (ipMl  r>ritain  £5:3,:]'7i)  per  mile,  which,  at  $5  to  the  pound, 
e<.(ual<  .s-jr)l,S!»5. 

Tlie  inci'case  in  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  per  mile,  in  nine  years,  ha>  been,  as  above  stated, 
three  dollars. 

'J1ie  inerea-e  in  the  eapiMlizatiun  of  th(»  British  railways  per 
mile,  dnrin,^^  tlir!  -ame  nine  yeais,  has  bef-n  £T,r.i)J),  or,  at  $5  to 
the  pnimd.  .^;")S.;{  I.'.. 

'I'he  fi,L:i:res  are  iriveTi  as  repnHed.  without  acee]')tin<:j  res]>on- 
sibility  fnr  tlu-ir  ae'-unjey.  Tliost*  f<»r  the  railr(»ads  m  the  United 
States  include  thr*  many  millions  of  dollars  of  b^nds  and  stocks 
of  nu'Iroml  eo2j)j)anies  which  are  owned  by  other  railroad  com- 
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panies,  ancl,  to  that  extent,  tlicy  greatly  ovorstato  the  capital  of 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States  actually  held  by  the  public.  A 
Ciindid  consideration  of  these  fi^^Tires  sliows  that  the  ancient  myth 
about  railways  in  the  United  States  being  over-capitalized  has 
no  basis  in  fact. 

'J'he  only  gauge  of  the  value  of  railroad  j>r<>porty  i?  its  returns 
in  dividends,  or  the  market  price  of  \U  securities. 

In  January,  18T7,  of  the  $:>9,0(>0,000  of  Illinois  Central  cap- 
ital stock  outstanding,  al)out  $15,7()0,()0()  (or  5-4.14  i)er  cent)  was 
held  in  Great  Britain,  Jf7,70(),0()0  (or  2(;.r)5  per  cent)  in  Holland, 
and  only  $5,()0(),()()0  (or  19.31  per  cent)  in  America. 

At  present  705  officers  and  employees,  other  than  directors  of 
the  corporation,  are  registered  on  the  books  of  tlie  company  as 
holding  2,554  shares. 

The  number  of  stockholder?  in  each  of  the  eleven  states  in 
u'liich  the  company  is  now  o})erating  railways  varies  from  seven 
in  Indiana  to  707  in  Illinois.  The  total  number  of  stockholders 
in  thiise  states  is  1,1*2(),  and  they  hold  8;J/JJ)5  shares. 

There  are  resident  in  the  I'nited  Stales  3,S<;S  stockholder.^, 
owning  n4fi,''?07  shares,  nr  over  57  per  cent  of  the  total  capital 
stock  of  $(>0,000,000;  in  Great  Britain  '^513,  owning  19S,i;iG 
shares;  elsewhere  115,  owning  55,1*25  shares. 

All  told,  the  books  show  5  holdings  of  5,000  shares  or  over; 
85  of  1,000  shares  or  over:  93  of  500  shares  or  over;  094  of  less 
than  500  but  more  than  100  shares:  455  of  exactly  lOO  shares 
each,  and  5,194  of  less  than  100  shares.  The  number  of  stock- 
holders n?gistered  (m  the  books  is  G,52().  Barely  one-seventh  of 
them  own  over  100  shares  apiece. 

By  way  of  contrast,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  1873  the 
cai>ita!  consisted  of  254,791  shares,  or  $25,479,000,  of  which  130,- 
438  shares,  or  51.19  percent,  was  owned  in  Great  Britain;  79,863 
shares,  or  31.34  per  cent,  in  Holland:  9,978  shares,  or  3.92  per 
cent,  elsewhere  out  of  the  United  States,  leaving  as  owned  in 
the  United  States  only  34,515  shares,  or  13.55  per  cent. 

The  number  of  stockholders  in  the  United  States  then  was 
338,  and  they  ow^ned  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  ca])ital  and 
scarcely  nu)re  than  the  numl)er  of  shares  wliich  are  now  owned 
by  residents  nf  the  eleven  >tates  served  by  the  railroad.  There 
was,  at  that  time,  j)nu:'tically  no  ownershi}>  of  sliares  in  any  of 
those  states. 

The  number  of  individual  proprietors  is,  however,  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  registered  stockliolders,  and  the  average 
interest  of  each  much  smaller  than  as  shown  above,  owing  to 
trusts  in  the  settlement  of  estates,  partnerships,  joint  ownerships, 
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and.  the  custom;  so  common,  esi^ccially  in  England,  of  passing 
certificates  registered  in  the  names  of  bankers  from  hand  to  hand 
in  settlement  of  transactions  at  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Whether  tlie  inclusion  of  other  railroads  in  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral system  has  lessened  purely  local  competition,  is  somewhat 
questionable.  XSHiile  I  incline  to  think  it  has,  the  far  more  de- 
structive general  competition  of  rival  markets  and  of  rival  rail- 
roads has  gone  on  without  let  or  hindrance.  In  the  Western 
states  there  is  no  clieck  on  the  building  of  new  railroads,  such 
as  there  is  in  N"ew  York,  ]!klassachusetts  and  elsewhere.  Hence 
any  Western  company  can  at  any  time  build  into  a  territory 
already  well  served  by  existing  railroads.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  leasing  or  the  acquiring  of  rival  lines  which  amounts  to  a 
guarantee  against  future  and  new  competition  of  the  most  de- 
structive kind.  Our  leasing  of  other  railroads  has  not  intensified 
competitive  conditions. 

Of  late  I  should  say  that  the  formation  cf  so-called  trusts  and 
combinations  has  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  rates.  The  present 
managers  of  industrial  trusts  are  too  broad-minded,  and  know 
the  law  too  well,  to  ho])e  to  build  themselves  up  in  that  way.  The 
very  fact  of  their  enjoying  a  practical  monopoly  in  their  own 
line  precludes  the  ])0>sibility  of  their  profiting  thereby. 

So  far  as  I  know  or  have  heard  for  a  long  time,  there  has  been 
no  discriminatiDn  in  favor  of  such  combinations.  It  is  true  that 
I  was  asked  for  soniethin<T  of  the  kind  within  a  year,  and  promptly 
refused  to  gra.nt  it.  If  sucli  di>criniination  exists,  it  is  due  to 
some  radical  difTerrnce  in  the  cirennistanoos,  such  as  the  large 
merchant  owTiint;  his  cars  or  giving  prompt  dispatch  to  those 
of  the  carrier,  which  the  small  merchant  does  not  and  cannot 
do,  or  to  his  shipping  by  the  irainload  as  against  a  carload.  This 
difference  between  wliolosale  and  retail  trade  is  recognized  the 
world  over  and  is  unavoidable.  It  soems  to  be  inherent  in  nature. 
Xapoleon  is  croditt-d  with  bavins:  said,  **God  fi<rhts  on  the  side 
of  the  heavy  battalions/'  and,  wliat  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the 
planets  revolve  in  their  orbits  in  obedience  to  the  attraction  of 
the  greater  mass  of  tbe  sun.  S(ni;rde  a.irainst  it  as  we  may,  this 
condition  will  continue  to  ].revail  in  spite  of  "Bulls  against  the 
romet."  The  thin;:  is  sini]»ly  beyond  human  control.  The  feder- 
al ^rovernment  recognize-  il  in  the  sale  of  stamps,  and,  to  the 
news: papers,  in  greatly  lessoned  charges  for  postage. 

E\'ee]»i  in  increasing  the  difTerenoe  between  tbe  largest  whole- 
sale shipments  and  the  snialhv-t  retail  shipments  of  the  same  com- 
modity, T  think  railroad  con-olidntion  exercises  no  influence  for 
or  again?t  tbe  trust  idea.    There  was  a  time  when  the  trusts,  or 


certain  of  them,  were  believed  to  control  certain  railroads.  Given 
unlimited  consolidation  of  railroads — as  their  capital  must  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  industrial  trusts — there  seems  little  to  be  feared. 

On  the  contrary,  as  the  rate  making  power  becomes  centered 
in  fewer  hands,  the  men  wielding  it  necessarily  become  more  con- 
servative and  realize  that  the  vastness  of  the  interests  committed 
to  their  care  requires  them  to  stand  for  law  and  equal  justice  to 
all.  Eailroad  property  is  in  its  nature  so  scattered  as  to  require 
the  constant  protection  of  the  law,  day  and  night,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  its  managers  and  owners  more  dependent  on  just 
government  than  are  any  others.  This  fact  is  now  very  generally 
appreciated. 

In  thus  considering  certain  questions  which  have  come  within 
the  administration  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  1 
express  my  personal  views  solely,  ^and  my  statements  are  not  in- 
tended, and  must  not  be  taken,  as  binding  the  corporation  which 
T  serve.  All  the  powers  of  that  corporation  are,  by  law,  vested  in 
its  board  of  directors,  and  they  have  liot  been  consulted  in  respect 
to  these  statements,  much  less  have  they  authorized  me  to  make 
them. 

A  recess  was  taken  at  1  o'clock  until  3  o'clock. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION,    SEPTEMBER   Uk 
MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

When  it  became  known  that  it  was  the  desire  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  to  present  resolutions  to  the  committee,  and  had 
requested  that  no  report  be  made  until  he  was  given  a  liearing, 
quite  a  change  was  wrought  in  the  situation.  Many  who  had 
opposed  reporting  resolutions  promptly  advocated  their  introduc- 
tion, and  it  looked  at  one  time,  Friday  afternoon,  as  though  the 
New  York  and  Nebraska  delegations  would  be  able  to  agree  on  the 
substance  of  resolutions.  Saturday  morning  Chairman  Luce  as- 
sembled the  committee,  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bryan's  address; 
but,  by  this  time,  the  idea  S])read  tliat  resolutions  could  not  be 
passed  without  party  politics  getting  into  tlie  question  and  mar-' 
ring  the  good  effects  of  the  conference.     Furthermore  it  was  felt 


tliat  the  adoption  of  rosolutionj?  would  not  enhance  the  influence 
of  the  confen?nce  upoji  llie  public  mind. 

The  nieiiibers  at  noon,  and  after  long  debate,  reaffirmed  its 
decision  of  tlie  preceding  day,  reconmiending  that  no  resolution 
expressing  the  views  of  th«  convention  on  the  trust  question  be 
adopted.  This  conclusion  was  reached  with  a  view  of  keeping 
politics  out  of  the  conference,  and  in  the  interests  of  harmony. 
After  Cliairnian  Luc(;  had  rapped  for  order  Attorney-General 
Gaither,  of  j^laryland,  j)resented  an  order  giving  all  delegates  the 
privilege  of  submitting  rej»oluti(ms  to  the  conunittee  without  be- 
ing read  or  debated  in  the  convention,  with  the  understanding 
that  all  such  documents  were  to  be  printed  in  the  official  pro- 
ceedings. J.  C.  llanlcy  spoke  in  support  of  the  suggestion. 
Delegate  Do  we,  of  New  York,  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  reso- 
lution should  be  ])asfe(l  at  the  conferoneo.  S.  11.  Greeley,  of  Ciii- 
cago,  followe<l  and  asserted  it  would  be  ini]>os'jil)le  to  frame  a  reso- 
lution that  wt)uld  meet  the  a]»proval  of  the  entire  body.  He 
thought  the  eommitlee  sliould  abide  by  its  original  decision.  Ed- 
ward Rosewater,  of  Nebraska,  said  tliat  if  a  resolution  were  to  be 
passed  it  should  be  intelligent  and  tan/^nble.  He  did  not  want 
the  eonfennee  to  make  it^elf  ridiculous  Ijy  trying  to  express  its 
views  in  generalities.  E.  C.  C-rowe,  of  "Missouri,  objected  to  the 
Gaither  order.  He  thouglit  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  and 
certainly  would  not  aeeurately  reile<'t  tlie  sentiuK^nts  of  the  gath- 
ering, for  the  reason  that  nuiny  delegates  would  nr)t  avail  them- 
selves of  the  op]»ortunity  to  have  resolutions  ])ublished  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Edward  Keas))ey,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of 
ilve.  said  he  had  talked  with  Mr.  Bryan  cm  the  subject,  and  that 
Mr.  ]5ryan,  after  reflection,  had  witlidrawn  the  resolution  he  had 
prejfared,  and  had  advised  tliat  the  conference  take  no  action 
along  tliat  line. 

It  was  iiotieeable  all  tlirou^irh  the  contest  over  resolutions  that 
neither  poljijcal  nor  tnisi  lines  wrre  drawn.  This  is  evident  by 
a  glaihte  over  the  following:  names  of  some  of  the  delegates  who 
took  pronounced  positi(»ns. 
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FOB  RBSOLCnONS.  AGAINST   RRSOLITTOXS. 

Bryan,  Neb.  Blair.  X.  H. 

Coc'kran,  X.  Y.  Smith.  IVx. 

Shaw.  N.  Y.  Dill.  N.  J. 

Ro^ewater.  Neb.  Weil.  Pa. 

Gaines.  Tenn.  Do  we.  N.  Y. 

Jones.  Ind.  Look  wood.  Pn. 

Atkinson.  W.  Va.  Clarke.  Iowa. 

Pingree.  Mioh.  Luci',  Mii-h. 

Thurbor.  N.  Y.  Collins.  111. 

Pott«r.  Pa.  .  Jones.  Wis. 

Keasbey,  N.  J.  Search.  Pa. 

Brown,  .Vrk. 

Crow,  Mo. 

Foster,  Ohio. 

Chairman  Howe  en  lied  the  conference  to  order  nt  3  o'cl  'ck 
and  a]4)ointed  the  following  committee  on  linanee  and  publica- 
tion : 

A.  C.  Bartlett,  111.  f.x-offkio: 

K.  D.  ^^utherland.  Neb.  .     i,'^„„i.i:„  a  «,.,.  i   m 

ThomaB  M.  Osborne,  N.  Y.  rX h  M    K.Ll       111 

Wdliam  Dudley  Foulke,  Ind.  ^«^I'^»  ^^-  ^-"«*^*>  •  ^^'• 
T.  B.  Walker,  Minn. 

George  E.  Clark,  of  Iowa,  submitted  the  following: 

Iiefsolved,  That  all  addresses  prepared  for  deliverv  at  tln'^ 
meeting  and  crowded  ont  for  lack  of  onportnnity  may  be  filed 
with  the  secretary,  afld  thereby  become  a  ]»art  of  the  otlicial  rt'c- 
ords  of  the  proceedings,  and  a»i  such  entitlKl  to  publication,  i^ub- 
jfot  only  to  the  same  revision  a?  addrojfse^  actually  deliven'd. 
The  rt-solntion  was  adojited  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  chair  then  announced  that  the  final  session  would  be  de- 
voted to  an  oj)en  debate  consisting  of  five-minnte  tilks.  lie 
called  upon  Gen.  T.  S.  Smith,  of  Texas,  who  explained  the  work- 
ing? of  the  anti-trust  law  in  his  state. 


T.  S.  SMITH. 

Attoriii'v-GoiHTttl  of  Trxji>. 

Before  I  came  to  thi«  conference  I  arrived  at  the  ccuiehi^ion 
that  in  order  to  remedy  the  wrong  and  protect  the  right  of  the 
pet»ple  and  the  corporations,  it  was  neces-sary  to  have  not  only 
•*tate  legislation,  Imt  also  national  legislation  along  these  lines. 

I  take  the  position  that  no  cor|)oration  can  do  business  in  an- 
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other  state  without  the  consent  of  that  state.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment cannot  give  a  corporation  the  right  to  do  business  in  a 
'sovereign  state  without  the  consent  of  that  state.  It  is  only  by 
comity  between  states  that  a  corporation  chartered  in  one  state 
can  do  business  in  another. 

The  courts  have  decided  that  in  forming  corporations,  tliey 
can  only  be  formed  by  the  association  of  individuals,  and  that 
one  corporation  cannot  be  formed  by  another  corporation.  So  far 
as  the  Texas  anti-trust  law  is  concerned,  we  do  not  expect  to  con- 
fiscate anybod/s  property.  We  say  to  you :  "You  may  come  to 
Texas  and  transact  any  business,  but  it  must  be  a  legal  business 
and  open  to  competition,  and  that  restriction  bears  alike  upon 
individuals,  partnership  and  corporations/' 


JAMES  B.  DILL. 

Norili  AiiKTican  Trust  Conijmuy. 

James  R.  Dill,  of  ^N'cw  York,  an  authority  on  the  Xew  Jersey 
law  and  oiic  <»f  its  franiors,  naid  in  part: 

In  the  major  part  of  the  sentiment  expressed  here,  I,  as  a 
corporation  lawyer,  agree  with  the  speakers.  I  agree  with  what 
has  been  said  by  the  labor  organizations,  that  that  corporation 
which  fail<  to  d('V(»t('  its  oaniin<T:s,  first  to  tlio  incroasi*  of  wages,  will 
eventually  go  to  pieces.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Cockran  that 
it  makes  v.nt  niih*li  dillVrcncc  liow  nuicli  you  capitalize  a  cor- 
poration, ]»rovided  you  make  it  public.  A  corporation  that  issues 
a  certificate  of  stock  wliich  says  on  tlie  face  of  it  that  it  represents 
*100,  wlu'P  tlicsc  nion  know  it  doc>  not  iv])rcscnt  $100,  misrepre- 
sents the  facts  and  should  not  and  will  not  succeed.  It  makes  a 
difference  to  the  man  wlio  gets  stock  on  that  certificate,  believing 
he  is  getting  $100  worth.  One  of  the  LToati'st  evils  of  the  day  is 
overcapitalizati<m. 

T  agree  witli  the  proj^osition  laid  down  by  the  honorable  at- 
torney-general of  the  state  of  Texas,  and  T  say  to  you  that  New 
Jersey  has  been  as  mnch  m i sn nd erst fmd  in  Texas,  as  Texas  has 
been  misunderstood  in  New  Jersey.  The  secretary  of  state  of 
New  Jersey  is  obliged  to  take  and  placii  on  file  any  charter  which 
is  pro])erly  ])ro<ented,  and  it  has  been  tlic  aT)use  of  the  New  Jersey 
law,  and  not  the  use  of  it,  which  has  hrought  New  Jersey  into  dis- 
repute. 

In  s])eaking  of  lnuiest  combinatious  for  business,  I  want  to 
;)oint  out  two  dangers  which  are  likely  to  arise:  tlie  first  is  over- 
sea 


capitalization^  and  in  the  second  place  concealment.  If^  instead 
of  providing  for  the  punishment  of  trusts,  after  heing  organized, 
you  will  provide  for  the  punishment  of  the  man  that  promotes 
them,  you  will  kill  the  eggs  in  the  nest  before  they  are  hatched. 

I  would  simply  provide  for  the  English  statute  in  this  country 
— that  any  article  advertising  the  stock  of  a  corporation,  or  any 
prospectus  issued  in  regard  to  the  stock  of  a  corporation,  wherein 
a  sum  of  money  is  mentioned  as  tlie  subscribed  capital,  shall  truly 
state  the  amount  of  money  actually  paid  and  subscribed  as  capital 
of  the  corporation.  I  would  pass  the  English  law,  which  is  that 
every  holder  of  stock,  and  every  person  through  whose  hands  it 
may  have  passed,  shall  be  deemed  to  hold  that  stock,  subject  to 
the  payment  in  full  in  cash,  unless  the  stock  is  issued,  together 
with  a  contract  showing  all  the  conditions  of  the  issue  of  that 
stock,  which  shall  be  filed  in  every  state  where  the  company  does 
business.    Then  everybody  would  find  out  in  regard  to  it. 

The  effect  of  these  meetings  here,  whatever  resolutions  are 
passed  to-day,  I  believe  will  check  these  dishonest  combinations, 
because  it  will  show  that  men  are  still  living  who  go  about  ready 
to  prick  the  bubbles  of  sham  and  fraud  wherever  they  arc  found. 


LAUIIEXCE  GRONLTJND. 

ScK'ialist,  Ktlilorial  Staff  New  York  Jovnml.     (Sinoi*  dccoa.scd.) 

We  mean  legitimate,  sound  trusts,  not  fraudulent  con- 
cerns, such,  for  instance,  where  smooth  scoundrels  sell  to  gullible 
people  mlliions  worth  of  worthless  common  stock,  which  they 
know  will  never  produce  a  dividend.  There  are  plenty  of  means 
and  of  laws  to  take  care  of  this  class.  The  legitimate  trusts  are 
cither  associations  of  capital — and  to  these,  de])artment  stores 
belong — or  unions  of  labor.  We  shall  deal  with  both,  though 
it  is  the  former  alone  that  creates  difficulties  for  us. 

Let  us  at  tlie  start  understand  that  it  is  impossible  to  crush 
out  either  kind  of  trusts.  The  politicians  who  propose  that 
remedy  are  either  supremely  ignorant  or  downri^rht  demagogues. 
In  order  to  find  out  how  to  deal  with  trusts  of  capital,  we  must 
understand  their  origin. 

1'hey  are  not  the  outeonio  of  ^^prohibitive"  or  other  tariffs; 
neither  are  they  the  produr-ls  of  railroad  discriminations,  though 
they  often  are  considerably  assisted  thereby.  They  arc  economic 
necessities,  due  to  our  conijilex  civilization.  Our  commercial  and 
industrial  affairs  have  shown  during  the  last  hundred  years  an 
ever  accelerating  tendency  to  larger  schemes,  more  elaborate  or- 


ganization,  more  intricate  machinery.  Our  vast  iron  and  steel 
industry  comes  down  from  the  village  blacksmith,  our  huge 
shoe  factories  from  the  village  cobbler,  our  textile  indudtiy  from 
the  village  hand-loom.  At  one  time  everyone  worked  for  him- 
self. Then  came  small,  then  large  firms,  followed  by  joint-stock 
companies  and  corporations.  Finally,  during  the  last  genera- 
tion, trusts,  more  and  more  extensive  and  intricate  organiza- 
tions, having  for  purj)ose  to  limit  or  abolish  competition,  since 
it  was  found  to  have  become  highly  injurious  and  unprofitable. 

Thu«  it  cannot  be  too  much  emi>hasized  that  tnists  are  not 
due  to  any  casual  cause,  not  to  wrong-hoadodness,  not  to  vicious 
business  principles,  often  even  not  to  voluntary  clioice.  A  brewer 
in  England  declared,  "We  are  comj)elled  to  take  over  the  other 
breweries;  we  don't  want  to,  but  we  are  obliged  to."  It  is  an 
irresistible  tendency,  of  late  appalling  in  its  rapidity,  to  be 
ascribed  to  increase  of  poi)ulation,  scientific  discoveries  and  me- 
chanical inventions. 

Of  course,  it  cannot  bo  st()])pcd.  To  try  to  crush  the  tnists 
would  be  like  the  atteinj)t  by  a  dam  to  stop  the  mighty  Mississippi. 
The  trusts  will  go  on  :  tlie  various  iudustrios  in  each  line  will  come 
under  a  contral  management.  They  will  in  our  country  de- 
velo])  in  all  directions,  till  tinally — some  time  during  the  Twen- 
tielh  Century — all  considerable  indu^irie.^  will  be  under  the  C(m- 
trol  of  trusts,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  There 
is  absolutely  no  help  for  it. 

SI  ill  we  .«iay,  the  trust  is  not  at  all  a  monster:  it  is  a  phenome- 
non at  which  to  look  fearlessly,  and  to  utilize  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. For  this  purpose  we  mu-t  fully  understand  wherein  the 
dangers  of  the  trust  ccmsist.  It  is  gonenilly  sup])osed  that  the 
only  interest  the  pul)lic  has  is  how  the  trust  affects  wages  and 
prices.  We  tluTik  this  is  a  great  error.  We  do  not  believe  that 
trusts  as  yet  have  seriously  lowered  wages  or  raised  prices.  They 
surely  nei?d  not  do  it.  AtkI  we  know  that  in  many  cases  they 
have  loAvered  ])rices  and  raised  waives. 

But  tliero  are  two  very  serious  dangers  that  threaten  in  the 
future.  Tjet  us  assume  that  the  time  has  come  when  every  con- 
siderable industry  lias  come  under  one  head,  one  manager,  whose 
sway  will  extend  from  ocean  to  ooean.  What  powers  will  snch 
a  ehief  nr)t  have,  what  power  e^]>erially  for  mischief!  Then  the 
trust,  indeed,  will  be  capable  of  seriously  afTeeting  the  puhlic 
welfare;  tlu^n. indeed  it  may  lower  wagers  and  raise  prices,  if 
it  has  a  mind  to.  Cnn  a  democracy  like  ours  stand  such  a  state 
of  things?  Tan  it  tolerate  in  its  mid4  a  handful  of  such  auto- 
crats, whos^^j^  simydy  ])rivate  greed,  and  who  do  not  need 
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to  care  a  particle  for  social  need?  Already  we  are  now  living 
under  an  absolutism  of  capital  to  which  other  nations  are  stran- 
ger*— but  what  will  it  be  then? 

Again^  in  every  trust,  the  ownen?  virtually  abdicate  all  their 
powers  in  favor  of  the  mnnaprer.  Hence,  when  all  our  industries 
have  become  trusts,  capital  will  have  had  its  character  completely 
changed.  Formerly  capitalists  performed  a  higidy  important 
function,  that  of  directing  production ;  capital  had  a  social  charac- 
ter, and  was  subject  to  notewortliy  social  obligations,  which  some- 
times were  sjdendidly  discharged.  Hut  in  the  future  our  capital- 
bidders  will  become  industrially  and  economically  useless,  first 
superfluous,  then  harmful;  they  actually  will  bec<nne  rudi- 
mentary organs  in  the  social  organism,  and  capital-holding  will 
become  a  i)ure  personal  privilege,  subject  to  no  social  obliga- 
ti«in  whatever.  Can  a  democracy  like  ours  stand  this;  will  a 
democracy  stand  it?  No.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  will  be  simply 
the  last  step  but  one. 

F-ven  before  trusts  arose,  when  we  only  had  large  enterprises 
thiit  controlled  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  |)eople,  the  pnb- 
lii-  was  forced  to  step  in,  in  order  merely  to  secure  the  rights 
of  consumers.  Puldic  control  has  again  and  again  been  asserted. 
Grandmother  always  has  had  her  way.  So  with  still  greater  force 
ii  will  be  in  tlie  future.  The  organization  of  trusts  is  admirable; 
it  knocks  into  the  heads  of  all  with  sle<ige-hanimer  blows  the 
{•atent  truth  that  system  is  better  than  planlessness.  Tlie  ma- 
chinery of  the  trust  is  all  ready  to  the  hands  of  democracy — to 
pu]>lic  control.  No  one  would  think  of  socializing  an  industry 
that  was  divided  into  a  hundred  thousand  businesses.  But  this  is 
a  national  monopoly.  That  is  why  the  trust  movement  is  an 
irreversilde  step  along  the  path  to  universal  co-operation. 

This,  we  say,  is  the  first  answer  to  the  question,  what  to  do 
with  the  trUs<ts:  Look  forward  to  the  future  public  ownership 
and  mansxgement  of  their  enterprises,  but  let  this  change  pro- 
ceed slowly.  However,  ]>repare  for  it,  make  it  the  ideal  of  the 
coining  century,  and  treat  the  trusts  accordingly. 

Tlie  second  thing  to  do,  meanwhile,  is  to  protect  labor  against 
the  tru-ts.  That  they  in  the  future  may  raise  prices  arbitrarily 
i-  bad  enough,  but  that  they  arbitrarily  may  reduce  wages  is 
murli  worse.  Oh,  if  the  trusts  would  believe  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  include  thoir  einjdoyes  in  the  benefits  which  they 
achieve,  if  they  would  conclude  to  revive  the  ancient  guilds  on  a 
higher  plane,  then  the  future  miglit  be  quite  bright — but  they 
are  loo  sefKsh  for  that! 

Uow,  then,  protect  labor?    For  our  laboring  \)eo!jle  to  T\q1^ 
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our  demagogues  in  attempting  to  crush  tlie  trust  would  be  sui- 
cidal. Tlioy  would  be  the  first  and  only  ones  to  feel  the  blows 
of  sucli  an  enterprise.  Undoubtedly  our  trades  unions  are  trusts. 
Our  work  people  generally  do  not  know  what  they  owe  to  trades 
unions,  especially  what  they  owe  to  the  old  English  trades  union- 
ists, who  kept  up  their  unions  in  spite  of  parliamentary  terrors. 
That  they  now  enjoy  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  is  due  to 
the  unions.  Though  strikes  often  are  disastrous  to  the  partici- 
pants, there  never  was  one,  either  won  or  lost,  that  did  not  benefit 
the  working  people  as  a  class. 

It  is  well  that  work  people  are  fast  coming  to  look  upon  the 
workman  as  positively  immoral  who  holds  aloof  from  his  fellows 
and  refuses  to  enter  the  union  of  his  trade.  With  the  arrival 
of  the  trust,  their  ideal  has  become  an  organization,  controlling 
the  entire  labor-force  of  the  country,  nothing  less  than  a  National 
Syndicate  of  Labor.  Tliey  are  right.  Unless  the  labor  trusts 
develop  equally  with  trusts  of  capital,  our  civilization  will  soon 
come  to  a  halt. 

But  the  work  people  cannot  achieve  this  ideal  now  with  their 
own  unaided  oH'orts — still  less  when  the  trusts  have  gained  their 
giant  streii;;lli.  '^i'he  State  nmst  help  them,  and  a  demand  is 
soon  to  be  nindo  on  our  ])oliticians  which  they  cannot  resist. 
Such  a  dcMiiand  has  in  fact  been  ]iiade  by  the  well-known  anti- 
socialist  writer,  William  H.  Mallock,  to-wit:  That  the  trades 
unions  be  made  an  "estate  of  the  realm''  by  being  granted  "a 
privileged  status-law."  Our  legislators  must  persuade  every 
workman,  induce  him  by  every  ])raciicable  motive,  to  join  his 
union,  even  to  the  extent  of  granting  to  the  unions  the  privilege 
of,  in  last  resort,  determining  all  labor  questions — thus  making 
the  union  the  ropresentativ<-.s  of  tlie  men  on  an  ec[ual  footing 
with  tlie  liaughtiest  employer.  To  those  who  will  be  horrified 
at  this  sn^^gestion,  we  recommend  the  words  of  Thorold  Rogers: 
"1  would  limit  the  franchise,  parliamentary  and  local,  to  those 
and  those  only  who  enter  into  the  guild  of  labor." 

These  uni(m>,  rvf  course,  must  be  (»rt]:anized  in  a  thorough  demo- 
cratic fashion,  so  that  every  workman  will  have  a  vote  that  counts 
as  much  as  that  of  everyone  else.  Moreover,  the  State,  as  the 
representative  of  the  wlmle  coTumunity,  will  rectify  the  many 
serious  hhuuhTs  that  trades  unions  in  tlie  past  have  com- 
mitted, and  which  sometimes  have  made  tliem  absolutely  anti- 
social instilutions.  such  as  the  limitation  of  ai)]mmtices  and  for- 
l)iddin.i^  a  hie  workmen  to  do  the  best  they  can.  ^ 

This  i-  tlu»  way  to  ])roteet  adult  labor.  But  we  must  also 
prof  ret.  our  gro\\'\ng-\i\)  youths  against  the  trusts — both  of  capital 
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and  labor.  We  must  have  a  new  education  for  our  boys — a  truly 
democratic  education.  Every  phase  of  civilization  has  had  its 
appropriate  education.  A  good  education  under  the  ancient 
regime  was  different  from  a  good  education  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  that  again  very  different  from  a  good  education  for  the 
Twentieth  Centur}'.  Our  boys  must  be  trained  into  being  all- 
round  men,  fit  to  take  their  places  in  a  perfect  democracy.  Sfext, 
our  people  now  are  being  forced — especially  by  the  trusts — to 
take  their  places  according  to  their  capacity,  as  portions  of  a 
great  machinery.  That  is,  wo  are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of 
specialists.  Specialization  evidently  is  the  law  tliat  will  govern 
our  future.  Xo  man  will  amount  to  anything  unless  he  becomes 
a  specialist  in  something  useful,  and  just  by  becoming  such  a 
specialist  will  he  become  a  valuable  member  of  a  perfect  democ- 
racy. 

We  must  have  such  an  education.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been 
started  under  the  name  of  "The  New  Education."  It  will  make 
our  boys  into  "fcapable  specialists  and  all-round  men.  For  that 
purpose  the  State  must  have  control  of  ten  years  of  the  lives  of 
our  boys,  during  which  first  tlie  principles  of  the  kindergarten 
and  then  the  principles  of  manual  training  sliould  govern.  Thus 
the  boys  will  be  trained  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  the 
producers,  and  both  the  trusts  of  capital  and  of  labor  must  be 
made  to  submit. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  third  thing  we  can  do  about  tlie  tnists. 
AVhile  public  control  of  what  is  now  strictly  private  business 
should  be  merely  the  ideal  for  the  next  century,  and  not  be  at- 
tempted until  its  close,  there  is  some  business  that  should  imme- 
diately be  entered  upon.  That  is  the  so-called  public  utilities,  such 
as  municipal  ownership  and  management  of  waterworks,  of  course, 
of  street  transportation  in  every  form,  of  gas  works,  and  electric 
power  works.  These  may  not  yet  be  trusts — only  largo  enterprises. 
But  in  Brookl}Ti  we  find  surface  and  elevated  roads  already 
a  trust,  and  in  Manhattan  they  will  soon  be  that.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable,  and  the  best  thing  for  itself,  if  the  new  democ- 
racy would  in  its  next  national  platform  incorporate  a  plank  de- 
manding mimicipal  control.  Nothing  would  so  much  convince 
our  people  of  the  blessings  of  public  control,  and  prove  to  them 
that  government  can  do  business  as  well,  and  oven  better,  than 
private  parties,  as  such  an  object  lesson. 

But  here  we  have  still  a  suggestion  to  make.  It  is  that  the 
State  should  have  more  to  say  than  now  it  has  in  municipal  en- 
terprises. For  them  to  succeed,  thoy  must  be  undertaken,  not 
with  a  view  of  giving  labor  employment,  but  with  the  object  of 


furnishing  the  "best  and  cheapest  water,  light,  and  transportation. 
This  the  State  can  effect  better  than  tlie  city.  Hence  the  cry 
of  "local  self-government"  is  wrong.  Capitalists  might  just  as 
properly  demand  that  the  legislature  shall  grant  the  stockhold- 
ers of  a  railroad  "self-government  free  from  State  interference." 
The  city  is  a  creation  of  the  sovereign  State,  and  when  a  charter 
is  granted  it  should  safeguard  State  interests  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  is  su])])()sed  to  bo  done  in  granting  a  charter  for  a  rail- 
road. We  say  that  the  State  should  exercise  oversight  and  have 
final  control,  simply  because  it  at  least  is  one  step  further  re- 
moved from  local  pressure,  and  hence  will  dare  and  be  able  to 
do  things  that  the  local  authorities  will  not  dare  even  attempt. 

Then  there  are  public  utilities  that  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Nation  which  will  furnish  s])lcndid  opportunities  for 
curbing  the  trusts.  We  should  have  a  National  express  system, 
to  which  the  late  convention  with  Germany  ought  to  give  a  great 
imi>ulrio,  a  National  tolcfrraph.  National  banks  of  deposit  (postal 
savings  banks)  and  Nati(mal  banks  of  loans  from  the  funds  thus 
aocuniulatod,  and  finally  National  control  of  railroads.  We  do 
at  pre-^ent  advocnte  National  ownershi])  and  management  of  these 
latter;  this  might  as  yot  be  too  big  a  mouthful  to  digest,  but  Na- 
tional control  of  railroad  fares  and  freight-rates — this  is  per- 
fectly ])raclicabl(\  and  lias  been  several  times  recommended  to 
Congress.  It  would  with  one  stroke  abolish  the  unjust  dis- 
crimination, botli  between  localities  and  between  shippers,  which 
the  interstate  commission  ha^  been  unable  to  effect.  If  trusts 
should  ever  dare  to  raise  prices,  such  a  National  control  of  freight 
rates  will  innnediatoly  bring  them  to  their  senses.  It  is  per- 
fectly practicable,  we  contend.  Through  a  committee  of  Con- 
gross  it  is  jnst  as  easy  to  establish  schedules  of  fares  and  freight 
rates  on  all  our  railroads,  an<l  to  enforce  them,  as  through  the 
c<mnnittee  on  way-  and  means  to  establish  schedules  of  duties 
on  imports  and  to  enforce  thetn,  as  is  now  done. 

This  is  a  practical  way,  and,  we  think,  a  far-seeing  way  to 
utilize  the  trusts  for  tbe  public  welfare,  while  to  attempt  to  crush 
the  trusts,  we  repoat,  is  sim])ly  tho  notion  of  the  demagogues. 

In  ef)nrlu?ion,  we  bog  those  who  want  more  information  in 
this  diroctiou  to  read  an  English  anonvmou^  bnok  entitled,  "The 
Social  Horizon,-'  and  ibis  writer's  last  j^uMication,  "The  New 
Fc(momy."  \ 
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:::'  r.j    !  ."t'-i  :'•:•  •/'■•.■  nri-iii.  '.'  »!».  .»:'  .nw  ji\.'ii  .nin  li-  ^'l  imi:mii.i.- 

T'.r.-   ,>   '-•''''}'  *•■'   ^V   Tv>   -^iH'U'   tAli'HT    .l!-.h!\.lliI:l«i'.»U-    l»'    l!ir    w  u:. 

t:.!:«'r.     'ri.»-  oiu-ration  '»t'  -^onh'  Li»'t»»i  ir--  \\«»uM  |«ii'mji-  h*-  »li-. 
f-""T!ri::»ril  in  favor  i»f  i»r!ii">  !ii.»!i'  i'li'j:l»l\   -iiihiliil,  .in»l  !•  iIh- 
«l,.^j.,.,.  ii^jji^  <^>nri'nrr;uinn  of  fm-j .-  wonlii   iinii;i-.-  |>im.|ii,(i\i' 
n»'-*.  tIuto  wouM  Im*  a  i'nrrf«>jniiii|iiii^!\   ihiiiini  In  il  ili'iiniiJ   Ini 
l.iiMircr^.     But  t^ii^.  of  cmir.-r.  Iimjumm-   w  Ihmmmi   mii(iimvi-i|  nui 
(■•liiiii-rv  i>  intniHiu'i-il.  i»r  w  lirni-xir  ili<if  i-  ii  rf.olni-imt  ni  of 
{•rtj'luftioTi  of:('a<ii»iMM|  liv   a  •li.niL'f  m  (•.•ihlilmii-  alficlmu'  >«i.  Ii 
]»roo^irtion. 

1  do  not  inia;^in(>  tli.it  <-oiiiliiiiati<>ii  aiiioii*^':  iii«[u-(iuil  (iil'i- 


^o  i>m)  vviJi  join  liiin.     IJorein  is  t 

Ijinations  of  capital  build  railroads  am 
and  Iransportalion.     Some  juirt  of  tha 
l)ul  whenovur  tliuy  undertake  to  keep  s 
\\c.  as  to  give  lliem  unusually  large  retu 
road  springs  uj),  and  down  goes  the  cos 
have  undertaken  to  enfold  producers  ^ 
but  in  vain.     No  sooner  have  they  gal 
.sight  than  up  springs  anotlier.     And  tl 
ease  so  long  as  there  are  jirolits  made  wl 
and  outside  eaj)ital  is  left  free  to  take  a 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  etc.,  are  a 
these  great  companies  give  evidence  of  n 
powerful  rival  comes  into  the  field,  and 
regulate  ])riees  on  a  lower  plane. 

Combination  within  reasonable  lines 
Tliis  is  aln.'ady  evident  in  the  fact  that  ( 
steel  are  coming  into  large  demand  throu 
Mii^^land  herself. 

The  best  service  whieli  our  legislators 
when  considering  tin*  subject  of  our  pi 
insure  enterj»rise  and  home  capital  a  fair 
folly  to  talk  of  restraining  legitimate  ( 
searce  ji  corner  grocery  in  the  land  that 
Mnation  <il'  jiionc-y  and  brains,  a  coml 
hfiielit  el"'  \]u'  cMiijbir'.ed      '''''••  •■  '    ' 


S.  A.  MARTIN. 

President  Wi^nn  C'nIlcRO. 

The  determining  question  in  all  of  life's  activities  is,  will  it 
pay?  Will  the  outcome  of  the  proposed  enterprise  compensate 
for  the  capital,  the  time  and  labor  and  whatever  else  must  be 
invested,  risked,  or  used  in  the  work?  Is  there  the  prospect  of  a 
satisfactory  quid  pro  quo?  By  this  tlic  enterprises  of  the  business 
world  are  judged. 

I  am  not  here  to  criticise  this  rule  of  business.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion its  validity  if  properly  applied.  But  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
commercial  and  industrial  methods  cannot  be  wisely  judged  by 
the  results  which  may  appear  only  on  the  ledger.  Still  less  can 
they  be  judged  by  such  reports  as  cover  only  a  year,  or  even 
twenty  years. 

Many  of  the  forces  which  make  for  public  weal  or  public  woe 
require  generations  to  effect  their  purposes.  Some  influences  of 
sturdiest  growth  and  richest  fruitage  ripen  only  after  centuries 
of  silent  growth.  The  develo]nnent  of  national  charnctor,  the 
•formation  of  tliose  attributes  which  make  a  peo]>lo  groat,  is  not 
the  work  of  years  or  decades,  but  of  generations. 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  such  a  movement  as  this  which 
we  are  now  discus-ing  we  do  bnt  belittle  and  obscure  the  subject 
when  we  speak  of  it  as  though  it  could  be  stated  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cent?,  or  in  any  results  of  mere  material  prosj)ority.  The 
prevalence  of  an  industrial  system  dominated  by  groat  aggrega- 
tions of  ca}»ital  and  great  federations  of  labor  might  result  in 
such  prosperity  of  business  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  and  yet 
]»rove  an  immeasurable  curse.  It  certainly  will  do  so,  if  it  in 
any  considerable  degree  debauch  the  conscience  or  degrade  our 
manhood. 

"Ill  fares  tho  state,  to  ha.slenin«;  ills  a  proy. 
Whore  wealth  accumulates  and  uion  decay. ' 

Now  it  is  not  fair  to  presume  that  such  will  be  the  tendency 
of  such  a  system:  but  it  is  important  to  inquire  with  great  care 
what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  avfu-age  manhood  of  our  people. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  on  the  whole  the  influence  of  such 
combinations,  such  fuller  organization  of  our  industries,  will  be 
favorable  to  the  development  of  a  liigher,  stronger,  ]»urer  type  of 
character — tliat  the  average  inanhood  will  be  elevafed.  In  sup- 
port of  this  we  have  been  nfferod  some  considerations  of  impor- 
tance, and  Wi*  would  gladly  bo  r-ouvinced.  But  for  myself  I  can- 
not without  most  serious  apprehension  see  the  small  proprietor 


eliminat<?rl,  the  freoJom  of  Ins  will  ahriflged,  his  conscionco  hand- 
icapped, and  the  sphere  of  hif?  thought  and  actions  circumscribed 
to  very  narrow  limits.  I  cannot  see  in  all  that  has  been  offered, 
nor  does  the  range  of  my  imagination  find  any  compensation  ade- 
quate for  the  surrender  of  so  hirge  a  portion  of  the  exercises  which 
in  all  the  ages  we  have  de])endod  on  to  make  men  manly. 

We  cannot  forget  that  in  all  our  history,  the  small  ])roprietor, 
the  independent  workman,  toiling  with  his  own  tools  in  his  own 
shop,  or  driving  his  own  team  to  till  th(»  farm  he  owns — that  these 
men  have  been  and  are  lo-day  the  ultiniaie  deuendence  of  our 
civilization.  In  every  social  revolution  in  historic  times  ibis  class 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  the  state,  the  conservator  of  justice,  the 
savior  of  social  order.  Can  we  with  safety  eliminate  this  class, 
or  even  diminish  its  number  or  its  j)ower? 

It  is  urged  by  some  that  trusts  will  not  drive  out  the  'small 
pro]»rietor,  that  there  will  always  l)e  a  field  for  competition,  but 
we  doubt  it.  Even  thoiigli  onr  laws  be  strictly  just,  and  our 
courts  maintain  their  ermine  spoth*ss,  which  1  trust  they  will 
do,  though  it  must  be  in  facf  of  greater  temptation  than  ever 
before.  Still,  the  natural  advantage  of  great  combinations  of 
wealth  and  inllnoncr-  is  too  great  to  be  rivale<]  in  an  open  field. 
Th(»  earthen  pot  may  sail  with  the  bnizen  i)ot  on  an  open  sea  and 
M'ith  e(]ual  winds,  but  wlien  the  storm  dash<*s  them  together,  it 
is  easy  to  ]>redict  whieh  will  go  to  tlie  bottom. 

lint  my  chief  (\meern  is  not  for  his  bu<iness,  but  his  char- 
acter. Can  the  small  j)ro])netor  lose  his  inde])endenee  in  bu-iness 
and  not  lo<e  liis  integrity  of  charactcM'?  Tt  certainly  is  not  impos- 
sible, but  it  ccTtainly  is  extretnely  diiricult. 

Few  m(»n,  if  any,  fee]  the  same  sense  of  res]>(msibility  for  acts 
commit te(1  as  an  ageiit  of  a  cor]>oration  as  they  feel  for  acts  which 
they  aloiu^  direct.  Clerks  and  onicers  will  sluire  in  iniwd  and 
rank  injustice  which  they  would  n<»t  stand  ^^pon-or  for  before  the 
world,  and  little  at  a  time  men  are  -deduced  from  their  high  sense 
of  honor  and  integrity  because  each  small  increment  in  the  down- 
ward course  is  laid  in  the  balance  against  the  loss  of  tlieir  position. 

Each  point  seems  to.,  small  to  fight  for,  but  as  one  after  an- 
other is  given  u]i,  tlie  conscience  is  corrupted  and  the  manhood 
of  tlie  man  enslaved. 

What  T  have  sjiid  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  evils  which  T 
fear  fj'oni  this  intense  and  iiniversnl  tendeiu\v  to  greater  and  still 
greater  aggn\Lration.  conibinatioii  and  insatifite  eagerness  for  or- 
ga]]izati"Ti.  YiM  I  d«»  not  <iand  here  to  o])]»r»se  it.  T  do  not  think 
it  tMiv  more  worth  whih*  to  opT»ose  th.e  evolution  of  our  business 
Jjfo  by  j»»-""»"«^nt  than  it  \V(»uld  be  to  rail  at  the  j)recession  of  the 


nquinoxes,  or  quarrel  with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  harm, 
if  harm  it  be,  is  done;  charters  of  the  most  lilu*ral  nature  have 
bi*en  granted  by  the  score,  juul  we  mu^it  face  conditions  which 
exist.  I  Icnow  of  no  power  on  eartli  that  can  prevent  men  from 
oi>eiily  or  secretly  combining  to  get  the  best  prices  that  the 
market  will  afford  for  what  they  have  to  sell,  whether  that  be 
la>M>r  or  the  product  of  labor. 

The  state  can  withdraw  the  protection  of  the  tariff,  and  the 
state  will  no  doubt  do  so.  The  state  can  readjust  taxation,  so 
that  great  corponitions  <hall  have  their  fair  share  of  tbe  ])ublic 
burdens,  which  I  think  they  do  not  now.  But  trusts  are  here  and 
here  to  stay  as  the  result  of  the  inevitable  laws  of  industrial 
development. 

For  us  the  duly  is  to  recognize  the  facts,  face  the  conditions 
of  the  age  we  live  in :  meet  the  evils  of  the  present  hour  as  they 
rise,  protect  the  individual  from  the  greed  of  wealth  and  the 
selfishness  of  labor,  to  educate  the  conscience,  and  devise  new 
channels  for  individual  enterprise.  Thus  with  the  unfaltering 
faith  in  tbe  fair-minded  honesty  of  the  American  people  go  on 
t(*  occu])y  the  fields  of  oijpoKunity  which  open  so  abundantly 
before  us  in  thi:^  age  and  country. 


WILLIAM  DUDLEY  FOI'LKE. 

William  Dudley  Foulke  took  i^iuue  with  some  of  the  remark?* 
made  by  Col.  Bryan,  saying  in  part: 

It  seems  to  mo  that  the  plan  suggested  by  'Sir.  Bryan  for  the 
annihilation  of  trusts  will  be  found  entirely  inadetpiate  for  that 
purpose.  He  j)r<»poses  that  no  corporation  organized  in  one  state 
shnll  1)0  allowed  to  do  business  in  any  other  state  until  a  license 
shall  1)0  first  secured,  and  that  this  license  shall  only  be  given 
ujfon  proof  that  the  corporation  is  not  a  mon()]M)ly,  and  is  not 
attempting  to  beconie  a  itionnpoly. 

Very  few  corjjorations  will  be  prevented  from  doing  business 
by  sn(rh  a  provision.  Every  company  which  now  exists  can  point 
to  some  com])etitor.  Even  the  Sugnr  Trust,  whi«-h  once  con- 
trolled r>S  per  cent  of  the  business  in  that  liiie  of  industry  had 
2  per  cent  of  competition.  The  other  trusts  have  a  far  greater 
pro])ort'on.  Mr.  Bryan  himself  said  that  we  had  at  ])resent  no 
illustration  of  a  (complete  monopoly.  The  corponitions  then  can 
easily  n)ake  the  proof  that  they  have  no  monopoly,  and  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  hard  for  their  ollicers  to  swear  that  they  are 
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not  attempting  to  establish  monopolies.  It  will  be  very  difficult, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  show  that  these  statements  are  untrue. 

But  even  if  a  license  should  bo  refused,  even  if  all  the  states 
should  proliihit  foreign  cori)oration3  from  doing  business  within 
their  borders,  this  would  not  "annihilate"  the  trusts.  They 
might  sell  their  goods  to  a  middle-man,  who,  if  he  should  become 
the  owner  of  property  lawfully  manufactured  in  his  own  state, 
could  not  under  our  federal  constitution  be  exchuled  from  selling 
it  in  other  states.  Even  if  you  were  to  provide  that  a  monopoly 
should  not  recover  the  i)rice  of  its  goods,  still  you  could  not  an- 
nihilate the  trusts.  It  would  be  important  for  buyers  to  preserve 
their  credit,  and  they  would  liardly  dare  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  law.  Or  if  it  were  found  necessary,  the  trusts  would  sell  for 
cash.  So  long  as  they  could  sell  lower  tlian  any  one  else,  they 
could  still  keep  their  present  advantages. 

The  states  have  been  ]>assing  laws  for  the  abolition  of  trusts 
for  more  than  ten  years.  As  early  as  18i)l  twenty-two  states  had 
enacted  slaiiitcs  for  thi.^  purpose,  vol  all  llieso  laws  as  well  as  the 
federal  act  were  found  to  bo  totally  inoirective.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  th(.'  TTnitcd  Slate?  in  the  Knight  ca!?e — the  case  of  the 
Sugar  Trust- -decided  in  regard  to  the  Shernian  anti-trust  law 
that  it  ap})lied  only  to  the  agencies  controlling  transportation, 
and  not  to  manufacturing  industries  at  all,  even  though  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  industries  wore  sold  in  many  states.  Tlie  Court 
said  that  commerce  merely  "served  manufacture  to  fulfill  its 
functions,"  and  indicated  that  the  Constitution  had  given  Con- 
gress no  ])ower  over  manufacturing  trusts,  and  that  the  Sherman 
act  had  not  jirohibitod  them.  To  do  this,  therefore,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Const  itutitm  will  he  required. 

Now  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  to  be  adopted  by 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  (\)ngress  and  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  states.  It  would  ho  vorv  hard  to  secure  such 
an  amendment.  And  if  wo  aro  to  liavo  federal  legislation  and 
federal  coui-ts  controlling  our  manufacturing  industries,  indus- 
tries which  now  alfect  nearly  all  the  agencies  by  which  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  it  i-  evident  iliat  state  lines  will 
become  very  shadowy  in  the  pre-enco  of  the-e  great  industrial 
forces  of  a  consolidated  ropuhlic. 

My  friends,  are  we  nvidy  for  that  change? 

Judge  ITarlan  pointed  rmt  in  h\<  dis-enting  ojunion  in  the 
Knight  case  th(?  neco-.-ity  for  feder.il  conirol  if  the  trusts  were 
to  be  overthrown.  '"'If  one  great  cuiihinaticui.*"  he  asked,  "should 
control  the  sugar  industry,  another  the  flour  mills,  another  the 
oloratoT  business,  another  thr  eoilon  l»u-inoss.  and  so  on,  what 


power  would  be  adequate  to  deal  with  such  organizations  except 
the  federal  power?" 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  even  if  all  corporations  could  be 
destroyed  (which  I  think  is  impossible)  we  could  not  even  then 
abolish  the  trusts.  If  the  Standard  Oil  Company  were  dissolved 
the  men  who  control  it  might  with  their  vast  capital  organize  a 
partnership  to  carry  on  the  same  business  in  the  same  way,  or 
if  that  would  involve  too  great  a  risk,  or,  if  partnerships,  too. 
should  be  made  illegal,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  stockholder^? 
of  the  great  companies  from  loaning  the  value  of  their  stock  to 
some  manager,  agreeing  to  receive  in  lieu  of  interest  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  profits  of  tlic  joint  adventure?  If  you  abolish 
one  form  of  combination  another  will  take  its  place.  AVlien  you 
propose  to  annihilate  trusts  you  are  proposing  to  destrov  the  ten- 
dency of  men  to  imite  and  organize  their  business,  and  it  is  just 
as  impossible. to  destroy  that  as  it  is  to  annihilate  the  law  of 
gravitation. 

Mr.  Gaines:  Does  the  speaker  desire  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion and  give  the  federal  government  exclusive  power?  Or  does 
he  want  the  states  to  have  the  power? 

"Mr.  Foulke:  I  believe  the  power  to  annihilate  the  trust* 
connot  be  given  at  all.  \71icn  it  come«  to  regulation,  let  the 
federal  government  exercise  the  powers  it  has  and  let  the  state 
government?  exercise  the  powers  they  have  to-day.  Although 
wo  cannot  annihilate  the  trusts,  we  may  remilate  and  restrain 
their  injurious  influence.  You  cannot  stop  tlie  Mississippi  by  a 
dam,  but  you  may  conduct  it  into  safer  and  more  convenient 
channels. 

Something  may  be  done  by  tariff  legislation,  and  I  believe 
that  many  even  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  protective  system 
would  be  willing  to  see  our  tariff  laws  modified  so  as  to  prevent 
any  industry*  which  has  thereby  acquired  a  monopoly  from  using 
that  monopoly  for  the  purpose  of  oxacting  exorbitant  prices. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  trusts  do  not  owe  their  existence 
to  the  tariff.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  did  not  acquire  its 
power  throuirh  legislation  of  this  kind.  Trusts  exist  even  in  free 
trade  England,  and  if  you  change  the  tariff  laws  you  will  hardly 
do  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  the  great  question  involved 
in  these  vast  combinations. 

The  law  may  do  something  also  to  prevent  unjust  discrimina- 
tions. I  think  that  would  be  wise  not  only  in  respect  to  railroad 
companies,  but  in  respect  to  all  corporations. 

Mr.  Bryan  spoke  of  the  evils  of  over-capitalization.  I  agree 
that  that  ought  to  be  prevented  if  possible,  but  even  here  we 
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shall  find  dilTiculiies.  A  governiiicnt  ex])crt  might  be  required 
to  make  tlie  valiiatiour!,  not  only  of  tlic  actual  pro]>erty  of  each 
com]»aiiy,  but  also  of  its  good  will.  Ot'toii  the  good  will  of  a 
business  cost?  a  great  deal,  and  has  a  substantial  value  apart  from 
tangible  property.  For  instance,  the  circulation  of  a  newspaper 
is  perhaps  tlie  greater  ])art  of  its  caj>ital.  Mr.  Bryan  said  that  a 
dry  goods  merchant  could  not  inflate  ihe  value  of  liis  gt)ods.  Yet 
there  are  many  dry  goods  nicrcliants  who  would  not  sell  their 
business  for  a  good  deal  more  than  their  stock  is  worth.  If  you 
want  to  ])revent  over-ca]Mtalization  you  must  have  all  these  things 
estimsited  periodically  l)y  some  competent  and  disinterested  au- 
thority.   Tluit  will  he  no  easy  task. 

The  requirement  of  puldicity  will  do  a  great  deal.  In  this 
respect  the  provisions  of  the  national  hanking  act  point  out  the 
way  for  us  to  follow.  But  the  infonnation  called  for  ought  to  be 
a  great  deal  fuller  than  that  now  required  of  national  banks. 
Periodical  statements  and  examinations  should  he  made  not  only 
of  stock,  salaries,  propiM'ty,  dividt^ids,  wages,  ])rices  of  materials 
houglit  and  goods  sold,  but  of  all  other  matt«Ts  which  tend  to 
throw  light  u])on  the  (Condition  of  the  corporation  and  its  man- 
agement of  the  particular  industry  involved.  This  ])ublicity  will 
restrain  many  abu-('S,  and  it  will  tlirow  light  upon  the  question 
as  to  wlial  further  legislation  is  needed. 

The  trusts  cannot  he  annihilated,  hut  as  to  their  regulation,  I 
have  no  donlii  that  our  people  will  at  last  find  remedies  which 
shall  be  sulTicient  to  counteract  many  of  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  monopoly. 


WILT.IAM  JFXXlXnSJ  BKYAX. 

1'here  were  loud  calls  upon  Col.  Bryan  to  respond  to  Mr. 
Foulke,  and  he  did  so,  saying: 

I  would  not  occu]>y  thr^  time  again  hut  for  the  fact  that  the 
gentleinan  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fnulke)  ha-  referred  to  a  ])lan 
which  1  suggested,  and  1  am  afraid  that  he  doe^  not  fully  under- 
stand it. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  ]>lan.  T  want  to  re])eat  that  it 
wa«J  not  ])re>en|ed  as  the  only  ])1an.  nor  is  it  necessarily  the  best 
])lan.  It  is  simply  a  plan.  T  was  sorry  that,  when  the  gentleman 
got  through  destroying  this  ])lan.  he  did  not  sugircst  a  better  one. 
Political  agnosticism  is  (»f  no  great  henelit  to  the  public.    Not  to 

?*2 


c»»LrT-:.  w>*  \-T"  ..::.-.  :■   :..i  >-.  :':.i.  ;•  :     :  ., 

>»-i<.«rM..  :'::rii  :ht'  "-taio  lias.  »»r -ilii'V.lo  !\i\f.  ; "u*  i.;*''r,  ;»»  i;u5>%*-.o 

ilww  may  I'link  ihvi>'^;u\v  I'oi  tiioir  o\ui  ;M»»!t\  ti.^n       I'h-H   |Mi^ 
liot.^  the  riglu  of  tin-  j>oo]»lo  of  tlio  ^-iilt*  ii»  sii\.  !lr,t.  >\l»at  ror 
pori4Tion>  tiu-y  jihall  orLr;nii.:o  in  tlu'ir  >i.u«\  :m»l   mi'i»ii»1.  >\  hal 
<orporatit»ns  tlu'V  shall  lu-rinil  lo  riMiu*  Irom  oihrr  -.ijito.  in  iln 
Ijii^iness  in  their  .-tale. 

Tliinl.  that  the  I'lMleral  «rovi'rnin»»nl  h;is.  or  sli«»iilil  Iuim'.  Ihi« 
ri«jrht  t(i  ini]»o-ie  such  rest  rid  ions  as  (\»nnn'<s  mji\   HmmK  iiitim 
siry  upon  any  corporation  which  <hics  IhI'^mh'-s.  «nil  nlf  nl   lh»« 
state  in  which  if  is  or«;anizc«l. 

Ill  other  wonN,  I  wnuhl  jucmtnc  Id  Ihr  |iimi|i|i'  nf  Ihr  lull' 
all  the  ri»?hts  that  tlwy  now  have,  and  at  IIh'  %atnr  linn-  hnv«' 
Congresis  exiTcisc  a  Cinicurn-nt  p-iimmIv  tn  .  iipjiliMmnl  lh«'  'liilf 
renieily.  When  tin-  fcfji-ral  ^rrivrrnnniil  JHJ-iir  n  i'«.r|M»t.ilniii  In 
dv  liu-inc««.  o'.u*i«!«'  of  tlie  -tatc  in  vvhiih  li  w.i  i»r;Mm/««l  it 
merely  p»'rni:t-  it  ?o  d«i  hn-iri'--*  in  anv  -t;it<'.  no'li-r  th«  «»iM'Ii 
tlon*  iiiip'i'ir'i  i)V  t'.rt?  .-'jjI'-.  ill  a » hi;! ion  to  Mm-  ron/hli'in  inijio.  •  «l 
h\  {].:■  t'"«l'T;.'!  i:- •  •'■'ntii  *'Ii*' .  I  WdiM  not.  t;il'i-  ;iv,M  /  ir-.m  •!•'• 
j-«'i'!v  ••:'  '..*■  -'.:"•'.  '•. •  V  ••  'J',*  'jow  *••'.!  tin;',  hut  I  .vr.j!'!  f  .1  .*  'li* 
/•••>;•. *.  ;;.'•■••  •r:."'  ••:  *  .:.  :  *..«•  -♦ij**:  ;.'ov«rnM.«ii'  1  '*,••,  <   i-  1   ;#«#.'.»  ; 


better  one,  if  a  better  one  is  proposed,  and  keep  on  trying  until 
the  people  are  protected. 

Now,  this  is  a  conference.  We  have  not  met  lierc  to  destroy 
the  trusts.  Every  law  for  the  annihilation  of  the  trusts  must  be 
secured  through  political  action.  We  are  here  to  discuss  these 
questions.  We  arc  here  to  contribute  what  we  can  and  to  hear 
what  others  have  to  say.  We  are  here  to  consider  the  various 
remedies  proposed.  I  am  not  sure  the  remedy  which  I  propose 
is  unconstitutional.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Constitution  would 
prohibit  such  an  act  of  Congress  as  1  suggest.  Suppose  that  Con- 
gress should  say  that  whenever  a  corporation  wants  to  do  business 
outside  of  the  state  it  nmst  apply  to  and  receive  from  some  body, 
created  by  Congress  for  the  purpose,  a  license  to  do  business. 
Suppose  the  law  should  provide  three  conditions  upon  which  the 
.license  could  be  issued. 

1.  That  the  evidence  should  show  that  there  is  no  water  in 
the  stock. 

2.  That  the  evidence  should  show  tliat  the  corporation  has 
not  attempted  in  the  past,  and  is  not  now  attempting,  to  monopo- 
lize any  branch  of  industry  or  any  article  of  merchandise;  and 

3.  Providing  for  that  publicity  whicli  everybody  has  spoken 
of  and  about  which  everybody  agrees. 

Suppose  that  is  done.  Who  is  hero  to  say  that  such  a  law 
would  be  unconstitutional?  The  Supreme  Court  in  deciding  the 
Knight  case,  did  not  say  tliat  a  broader  law  tlian  the  present  one 
would  be  unconstitutional.  It  is  true  there  are  things  in  the 
decision  which  suggest  that,  but  until  that  question  is  presented 
to  the  court,  you  cannot  say  that  the  court  has  passed  upon  it. 
It  is  also  true  tliat  Justice  Harlan,  in  his  dissenting  opinion, 
assumed  that  a  broader  law  would  be  lield  unconstitutional,  but 
no  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  if  such  a  law  as  I  suggest  were 
passed  and  reviewed  by  the  Su])reTno  Court,  it  would  be  held 
unconstitutional.  But,  sup])05e  the  law  is  passed  and  held  un- 
constitutional; then  we  can  amend  the  Constitution. 

The  gentleman  suggests  thai  it  is  a  diflicult  thing  to  get  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  and  tliroe-fourtlis  of  the  states  to  favor 
such  an  amendment.  That  is  tnic;  it  is  a  dillicult  tiling,  but  if 
the  people  want  to  destroy  tlie  trusts  they  can  control  two-thirds 
of  both  houses  and  three-fourths  of  the  states.  But  what  is  the 
alternative?  Sit  down  and  do  nothing?  Allow  them  to  trample 
upon  you,  ride  rough-shod  over  you.  and  then  thank  God  that 
you  still  have  some  life  left?  The  i^eople  are  told  to  be  con- 
tented, but  I  think  contentment  may  be  carried  too  far. 

I  heard  of  a  man  once  who  had  been  taught  to  be  contented 


with  III*  iot.  .ind  n.iuiily  Itecouie  very  jjoor  aiid  tratk-tl  off  l^i^  ..-oui 
lor  a  loai  -ii  ')read.  Before  he  had  a  chaiice  lu  eat  the  biva«l 
;niog  came  alun:^  and  -natched  it  away  I'roin  him,  lie  felt  :i  littli- 
indii^nant  ac  tirsi.  but  linaily  tiiat  feeling  ot  coutentuieiit  cajn*- 
liar-k  to  iuni.  iind  as  ii*.-  watched  tlie  dog  turn  around  a  ei>riier  m 
the  road  oarmnj?  the  ijread  away,  he  said:  "Weil,  thank  <nMi. 
1  -till  liave  my  appetite  left.'* 

Sow.  there  :ire  some  people  who  stein  to  think  we  ^jught  ii»  be 
sati^tied  with  amthing.  My  iriends,  the  American  people  are 
entitleil  ro  the  best  that  there  is.  The  American  people  are 
rrniitled  to  "he  oest  system  on  every  subject.  1  believe  when  these 
'[uestion*  are  presented  to  thi*  .Vinerican  people  they  will  select 
ind  seciiTP  the  best  system.  1  do  n«»t  believe  it  necessary  f'»r 
iL-  to  sit  down  •juietiy  and  permit  a  great  aggregation  oi  w.;jiirM 
:«•  -trangie  every  «.*ompetitor-  1  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  ac- 
•"•rriance  with  our  ^lignit}'  as  a  people,  or  in  accordance  with  ih«,* 
ngiits  'It  :he  people  to  say.  that  because  a  great  corporation  i> 
nrsanizei.  Therefore,  it  should  be  permitted  to  go  inti.*  the  liel'.l 
•T  a  nvai.  undersell  it  'intil  it  bankrupts  it.  raising  the  nn.mey  '»> 
iiigher  prices  somewhere  else.  I  dun't  think  it  necosiU-y  t^r  u-i 
••^  do  that. 

I  have  only  suggested  a  plan.  It  mav  not  oe  t^Je  '"ot  plan. 
I:  you  have  anythinL:  better,  propose  it.  If  th'/ro  is  any  anieuil- 
ment  that  you  can  tiiink  of  that  will  itnitrow  ir,  ^u;j:ire<r  it.  I 
■im  .inxious  to  apply  a  remedy. 

Let  me  suggest  one  other  thing  that  I  l:>elie\e  will  be  a  step 
in.  rhe  right  direi.'tion.  The  great  tnuible  has  been  that,  while 
y'jXiT  piatforms  denv'un«?e  oorpo  rat  ions,  corporations  coiitri»l  tlu- 
riei2Ti«:'ns  and  plaoe  the  men  who  are  ele«red  to  enforce  the  law 
n-der  obligations  to  them. 

Let  me  propose  a  remedy — not  a  remedy,  but  a  step  in  the 
ri-zht  direinion.  Let  the  laws,  state  and  national,  make  it  a  penal 
otfense  tor  any  corporation  to  cmtribuie  i*»  the  campaii^n  funti 
of  any  political  party.  Xel»ra?ka  ha.^?  ?uch  a  law,  passotl  two  year- 
.ICO.  Tennessee  has  such  a  law,  ]»assed  two  years  agi».  Sucli  a 
nfeasure  was  introduced  in  the  .«tate  of  NVw  Vurk,  but  ?o  far  it 
hiS  not  become  a  law. 

Yon  remember  the  testimony  taken  hef(»iv  a  senate  lom- 
mittee  a  few  year?  ago.  wlien  the  liead  oi  the  sugar  trust  testified 
that  the  sugar  trust  made  it  its  business  to  Ctmtribute  to  cam- 
paign funds,  and  when  asked  to  which  tmc  it  contributed,  replied 
that  it  depended  upon  rin'umstnnoe<. 

"To  which  fund  do  vt»u  oontributo  in  AtnssnclniMtts?"  was 
a=ked.     "To  the  Kepnbl'icnn   fund."    "To  whicli  fun»l  in  New 


York?''  "To  the  Democratic  fund/'  "To  which  fund  in  New 
Jersey?"  and  the  man  replied,  "Well,  I  will  have  to  look  at  the 
books,  that  is  a  doubtful  state/' 

Now,  that  is  almost  a  literal  reproduction  of  the  testimony 
of  one  great  corporation  on  the  subject  of  campaign  contribution. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  that  remedy  will  be  a  complete  one,  but 
I  believe  that  when  you  prevent  a  corporation  from  contributing 
to  campaign  funds  you  will  make  it  easier  to  secure  remedial 
legislation,  because  some  corporations  are  compelled  to  con- 
tribute; they  are  blackmailed  into  contributions,  and  such  a  law 
would  protect  a  corporation  that  did  not  want  to  contribute,  and 
also  prevent  a  corporation  from  contributing  that  did  want  to 
contribute. 

If  the  people  are  in  earnest  they  can  destroy  monopoly,  and 
you  never  can  do  anything  in  this  country  until  the  people  are  in 
earnest.  When  the  American  people  understand  what  the  mo- 
nopoly question  means,  I  believe  there  will  be  no  power,  political, 
financial  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  people  from  taking  pos- 
session of  every  branch  of  government,  from  president  to  the 
supreme  court,  and  making  the  government  responsive  to  the 
people's  will. 

As  Col.  Bryan  finished  Mr.  Cockran  was  called  for. 


W.  BOURKE  COCKRAN. 

Just  one  moment  while  I  express  my  complete  concurrence  in 
much  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  said,  and  my  great  satisfaction  that  by 
taking  the  platform  lie  has  largely  helped  restore  this  debate  to  its 
natural  limits. 

1  agree  with  Mr.  Bryan  that  if  there  be  an  oppresssive  monop- 
oly in  existence  it  should  be  suppressed,  whatever  may  be  the 
measures  necessary  to  overthrow  it.  No  constitutional  limitation, 
no  abstract  theory  of  government,  no  mere  human  device,  can  de- 
prive this  people  of  the  power  to  redress  a  wrong,  when  the  exist- 
ence of  that  wrong  is  clearly  established. 

The  first  question  to  which  I  think  the  attention  of  this  con- 
ference should  be  directed  is  whether  an  oppressive  monopoly 
exists,  and  if  so,  where  it  is.  Before  undertaking  to  discuss  rem- 
edies we  should  make  sure  that  evils  exist.  If  their  existence  be 
established,  the  first  step  toward  their  redress  is  to  define  them  in 
terms  whicli  everybody  can  understand.  To  call  an  industrial  or- 
ganization— a  combine — a  hydra-headed  monster — or  even  an 


octopus — does  not  cast  any  light  upon  what  it  is,  or  illumine  my 
pathway  in  attempting  to  deal  with  it. 

1  said  yesterday  that  1  have  been  suffering  through  every 
portion  of  this  discussion  from  that  dangerous  intoxication  of 
phrases  which  seems  sufficient  to  maintain  magnificent  periods, 
but  leaves  us  when  all  is  over  in  such  a  state  of  mental  bewilder- 
ment that  we  don't  quite  know  what  we  have  been  talking  about. 
I  can  understand  how  these  phrases  often  produce  great  effect. 
Nothing  frightens  people  so  much  as  incomprehensible  noises. 
Let  an  unaccountable  noise  be  heard  here  now,  and  in  a  second 
we  would  all  be  trying  to  escape  by  the  windows.  Men  may  be  put 
to  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  flight  by  the  terrifying  in^uences 
of  sound.  If,  however,  we  are  to  succeed  in  making  any  recom- 
mendation of  the  slightest  value  to  our  fellow  citizens  we  must  at 
the  outset  compose  our  nerves  and  endeavor  by  the  use  of  plain 
iBiLguAge  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  our  industrial  con- 
dition. Are  we  prosperous,  or  are  we  suffering?  Is  anybody  in- 
jured, and  by  whom?  Has  this  octopus  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
taken  possession  of  anybody  or  anything?  On  whom  or  on  what 
is  it  preying?    Where  is  its  lair? 

To  a  very  great  extent  these  questions  have  been  answered 
in  the  course  of  these  proceedings.  Representatives  of  labor  or- 
ganizations have  told  us  from  this  platform  that  wages  are  higher 
than  ever  before.  Certainly,  these  laborers  do  not  appear  to  suf- 
fer from  any  form  of  oppression.  But  when  we  are  about  to  ex- 
press gratification  at  these  comforting  tidings,  we  are  warned 
in  solemn  but  mystical  language  that  we  are  seeking  to  "place 
the  dollar  above  the  man."  Now,  wliat  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  can  be  the  function  of  the  dollar  except  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  man?  Again,  when  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  ef- 
fect of  corporate  organizations  on  production,  that  is  to  say,  on 
prosperity,  we  are  told  that  a  "God-made  man''  is  one  thing,  and 
a  "man-made  man"  is  another;  that  the  "God-made  man"  pos- 
sesses in  large  degree  the  attributes  of  divinity,  while  the  "man- 
made  man"  seems  to  have  escaped  from  his  creator,  and  to  have 
developed  habits  of  depravity  during  the  separation.  If  this 
statement  embodied  a  profound  truth  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  light  it  could  throw  on  the  question  before  us.  We  are  dis- 
cussing the  effects,  not  the  sources  of  corporate  existence.  But 
as  matter  of  fact,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  "God-made  man"  in 
the  world?  There  is,  but  he  is  scarce  and  rapidly  growing 
scarcer.     Why,  the  "God-made  man"  is  tlie  original  savage. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  oration  delivered  by  Mr.  Bryan  this 
morning,  or  the  rhetoric  with  which  he  moves  multitudes  to  wild 


J.  iiBienea  lo  my  mend  from  Indiana  with 
he  advanced  constitutional  objections  to  ren 
Mr.  Bryan  for  what  both  appeared  to  regard  a 
in  our  industrial  system.  I  wondered  whj 
which  they  complained,  and  I  had  hoped  tha 
clear,  but  I  am  wondering  yet.  If  there  be  a 
})ropo8ition  that  it  must  be  suppressed  throug 
or  in  spite  of  it,  is  unanswerable.  But,  I  repc 
of  which  gentlemen  here  complain?  The  cl 
seems  to  be  fear  that  competition  will  be  stiflt 
nay,  the  inevitable  result  of  competition,  is 
most  vehement  denunciations.  I  confess  I  an 
stand  the  mental  processes  which  lead  men  t 
and  yet  to  condemn  the  fruit  which  compe* 
])ear.    Do  you  want  competition,  or  do  you  n 

A  Voice :     Yes,  we  want  competition. 

Yes,  you  want  competition.  There  is  a  vei 
I  believe,  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  proposi 
He  wants  competition.  Can  you  have  compet 
petitors?  If  there  be  competition  must  not  sc 
it?  If  one  competitor  far  excells  all  others,  i 
hmce  constitute  a  monopoly?  Will  you  su] 
when  it  develops  unapproachable  merit?  Wi 
upon  excellency? 

A  Voice:  We  object  to  the  railroads  b 
benefit  of  one  set  of  fellows  to  the  detriment 


tide,  neither  should  the  possessor  of  particular  ability  in  any 
other  department  of  human  endeavor.  Must  we  place  restrictiona 
on  capacity  in  law  and  medicine,  so  as  to  place  the  capable  and 
the  incapable  on  a  common  level?  Must  we  prohibit  the  com- 
petent lawyer  from  being  more  successful  in  his  advocacy  than 
his  incompetent  brother?  Must  we  prevent  the  experienced 
physician  from  being  more  efficient  in  checking  disease  and  re- 
lieving pain  than  the  beginner  who  has  just  hung  out  his  shingle? 

Mr.  Bryants  position,  as  he  states  it,  is  that  monopoly  in  pri- 
vate hands  is  always  oppressive.  Instead  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween corporations  which  dominate  the  market  by  excellence  and 
those  dominating  it  by  favor,  he  appears  to  distinguish  between 
those  which  are  successful  and  those  which  are  not. 

The  concern  which  has  never  been  able  to  extend  its  trade  be- 
yond the  limits  of  one  locality  he  would  not  molest,  while,  as  I 
understand  it,  his  plan  would  practically  exclude  by  a  system  of 
federal  licenses  the  most  prosperous  industries  from  inter-state 
commerce,  merely  because  they  have  succeeded  in  the  field  of 
competition — whether  that  success  was  due  to  merit  or  favor. 
This  would  be  ruinous  to  them,  but  it  would  also  prevent  the  vast 
body  of  consumers  from  enjoying  the  most  efficient  service  and 
the  cheapest  goods.  But  if  those  who  succeed  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial competition  are  to  be  punished  by  the  exclusion  of  their 
products  from  other  states,  similar  restrictions  should  be  imposed 
on  those  who  succeed  in  the  field  of  intellectual  competition.  The 
most  successful  lawyer,  physician  or  orator,  should,  so  to  speak,  be 
localized — prevented  from  invading  other  states  with  his  superior 
abilities,  except  under  oppressive  conditions.  If  successful  law- 
yers are  to  be  penalized,  I  know  of  one  or  two  myself,  whom  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  excluded  from  Washington  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  hardly  nos'^ible  that  Con- 
gress could  be  induced  to  pass  a  general  law  prohibiting  excellence 
in  all  departments  of  human  endeavor..  Mr.  Bryan's  suggestion, 
like  all  other  radical  propositions,  if  it  were  ever  brought  within 
the  domain  of  practical  politics,  would  most  likely  result  in  a 
compromise.  Congress  might  decide  to  discriminate  against  the 
successful  in  some  one  competition,  but  not  in  all.  Its  selec- 
tion for  repressive  discrimination  would  very  probably  be  the 
most  successful  orator,  for  the  majoritv  of  the  members  would 
like  to  be  his  competitors,  and  thev  might  be  fflad  to  embrace  an 
cflFective  plan  for  excluding  from  their  districts  whomsoever  had 
proved  himself  a  superior  in  the  art. 

A  Voice:     T)o  you  contend  that  all  the  dominating  industrial 
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J  v.urporatioTis  exercising  pti 

tariff  laws,  is  necessarily  an  oppressiv 
could  flourish  beyond  all  others  thro 
service,  it  would  not  need  governme 
accept  it. 

For  the  same  reason  that  free  com^ 
ination  of  the  best,  restricted  competitic 
of  the  baser,  if  not  of  the  basest. 

A  Voice :    1)0  you  carry  your  princii 
competition  of  workingmen  for  a  job? 
petition — that  principle — right  down  t( 

Mr.  Cockran :  Yes,  sir.  The  effect  o: 
laborers  is  to  secure  highest  wages  and  s 
the  best.  You  surely  would  not  prefer  1 
man  preferred  to  the  superior — and  one 
the  preference. 

A  Voice :  T  would  like  to  ask  you  als^ 
while  you  have  the  platform  what  you  sai 
the  relationship  of  the  employer  and  ei 

Mr.  Cockran :  If  you  can  stand  it,  I 
statement  was  not  clear  last  night  to  rep< 
be  profitable.  T  will,  however,  refer  to  it 
form. 

We  seem  to  have  drifted  into  an  atn 
vagueness  concerning  what  is  called  th 
repeat  if  there  bo  an  ovil  pro9?inor  r%n  +i-- 


suflFered, — ^why,  then,  I  say  to  him  or  to  anybody  who  agrees  with 
him,  you  are  simply  exciting  yourself  over  a  fanciful  picture  of 
your  own  creation.  Your  excessive  affection  for  your  fellows  has 
conjured  up  a  host  of  evils  existing  only  in  your  own  brain.  You 
are  constituting  yourself  a  knight  errant  of  political  economy, — 
endangering  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  men  by  well-meant  but 
foolish  attempts  to  redress  imaginary  wrongs, — ^not, — ^it  is  true, — 
like  Don  Quixote  tilting  against  windmills,  but  attempting  to 
enlist  the  windmills  on  your  side. 

The  change  which  has  come  over  this  world  within  the  last 
ten  years  is  the  great  phenomenon  of  civilization.  A  dozen  years 
ago  none  but  the  largest  cities  contained  public  parks.  The  pleas- 
tire  grounds  laid  out  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  drives  which 
led  to  them,  were  fully  available  only  to  those  who  owned  their 
own  carriages.  To-day  every  town  of  considerable  size  possesses 
its  place  of  recreation,  while  every  mechanic  and  laborer  can  use 
the  driveways  on  a  bicycle  of  his  own.  The  journey  to  and  from 
the  place  of  labDr  which  formerly  the  laborer  made  every  day  at 
a  snail's  pace  in  wretched  street  "cars,  with  spluttering  oil  lamps, 
drawn  by  miserable  horses  or  mules,  is  made  to-day  in  rapid 
comfortable  vehicles,  lighted  and  moved  by  electricity.  Every 
workman  is  better  housed,  earns  higher  wages,  eats  more  abun- 
dant and  more  wholesome  food,  reads  more  books  and  better 
books  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Everywhere 
we  find  the  masses  of.  the  people  entering  into  the  possession  of 
their  own,  showing  by  the  ruddier  flush  of  health  on  their 
cheeks  and  the  increased  efficiency  of  their  arms  that  God 
Almighty  is  guiding  the  race  forward  and  upward, — ^that  the 
height  which  man  has  reached  is  not  a  dizzy  eminence  from  which 
he  will  fall  back  to  disaster,  but  solid  ground  from  which  he  will 
rise  to  still  wider  prosperity. 

TJ^Tien  we  realize  that  this  is  an  age  of  marvelous  improvement, 
that  the  conditions  of  men  are  growing  better  and  better  every 
day,  wc  ought  to  hesitate  a  while  before  we  change  the  industrial 
system  evolved  from  experience,  for  fanciful  experiments  sug- 
gested by  exuberant  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  called  my  attention  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween employer  and  employee,  and  I  \vill  say  one  word  about  it 
before  I  leave  the  platform.  It  is  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
me  that  this  conference  which  has  wasted  much  time  over  what 
I  cannot  help  calling  fanciful  conditions — conditions  about  which 
we  are  not  agreed — has  almost  completely  ignored  the  j::ravest 
peril  to  civilization,  the  most  difficult  question  which  civilized 
man  must  solve. 
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wlio  are  at  least  the  equals  in  civic  virtue  of  the 
them. 

A  Voice :  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  commun 
ijike  possession  of  the  machinery  of  govemme 
i  hat,  the  machinery  of  production  and  distribu 
possession  of  that  machinery  of  production  and 
it  to  distribute  the  product  among  the  men  w 
tliem  alone? 

Mr.  Cockran :    My  answer  to  that  is  this :  it  n 
but  it  would  be  highly  imprudent.    It  may  be 
]>roaching  a  condition  of  socialism,  but  I  don't  th 
for  it  yet.     As  I  said  yesterday,  I  am  never  frigh 
If  socialism  meant  a  greater  abundance  of  comi 
he  the  first  to  welcome  it.    I  believe,  however, : 
swell  the  total  volume  of  production  nor  incra 
sliare  of  it.     If  the  state  took  into  its  own  coptro] 
Tiess  of  production  and  distribution,  I  do  not 
laborer  would  get  a  larger  share  of  the  product  tl 
<hiy,  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  wa^es  would  be 
our  existing  industrial  system  nearly  the  whole 
coinmodity  is  distributed  among  the  laborerg  i 
'I'he  p^entleman  who  has  interrupted  me  evident 
ilie  difference  between  the  value  of  the  wages  pad 
A\  ho  finishes  an  article  and  the  whole  value  of  th 
-(^nts  the  profit  of  his  employer,  but  this  is  a 
\Vh<']i  an  artirle  i*?  finnllv  r^lnr^nrl  r\r\  +1-./%  tv»«*i-^*-  *- 


is  divided  among  laborers  all  over  the  world,  the  share  of  each 
being  fiied  by  the  proportion  which  his  labor  bears  to  the  total 
labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

If  the  state  replaced  the  private  capitalist  in  the  task  of  or- 
ganizing or  employing  labor,  the  cost  of  discharging  that  duty 
would  be  deducted,  as  it  is  now,  from  the  total  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts, and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  sum  charged  for  that  purpose 
would  be  more  than  the  present  profit  of  capital.  Indeed,  the 
distinction  between  capital  and  labor  in  my  judgment  is  largely 
fanciful.  Capital  is  but  stored  up  labor.  A  man  with  his  naked 
hands  can  labor,  but  not  eflfectively.  With  his  fingers  he  could 
turn  over  a  few  square  feet  of  earth  in  a  day ;  with  a  plow  he  could 
turn  over  several  acres  in  the  same  period.  A  plow  is  capital. 
The  tools  by  which  the  making  of  that  chair  was  facilitated, 
the  warehouse  in  which  it  was  offered  for  sale,  and  the  wagon  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  are  all  capital.  They  are  the  products 
of  labor  expended  in  other  days.  The  function  of  capital  in 
production  is  to  reinforce  the  efficiency  of  this  day's  labor  by  the 
labor  of  other  days, — ^another  instance  of  the  close  interdepend- 
ence of  men. 

You  ask  me  what  are  the  functions  of  labor  unions  if  the  rate 
of  wages  be  fixed  by  immutable  laws.  I  answer  that  if  they  can- 
not change  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee,  they 
can  perform  a  better  function.  They  can  promote  an  enlightened 
conception  of  what  these  relations  are.  When  employers  and 
employees  both  realize  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  regulated  by  fixed 
laws,  that  it  cannot  be  more  and  it  cannot  be  less  than  the  value 
of  the  product,  there  will  be  no  room  for  disputes,  misunderstand- 
ings, or  disturbances.  That  there  is  no  inherent  or  insuperable 
difficulty  in  distributing  the  fruits  of  production  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  strikes  are  not  universal  in  the  same  fields  of  labor.  It 
is  no  uncommon  spectacle  to  see  one  great  railway  system  par- 
alyzed in  the  throes  of  a  deadly  conflict, — its  service  suspended, 
— its  property  deteriorating, — ^its  very  existence  imperiled, — 
while  in  the  same  city  another  railway  system,  where  no  higher 
wages  are  paid  and  no  longer  hours  of  labor  exacted,  is  in  the  en- 
joyment of  industrial  peace  and  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity. 
The  laws  governing  both  systems  being  the  same,  the  difference 
in  their  conditions  must  spring  from  a  radical  difference  in  the 
characters  of  those  charged  with  their  administration. 

I  believe  that  as  employers  realize  they  are  but  captains  of  in- 
dustry directing  the  labor  of  others,  so  as  to  make  it  more  fruitful, 
they  will  encourage  the  formation  of  trades  unions  among  their 
employees  as  a  means  of  simplifying  intercourse  between  them. 
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.ix.ii  KJi,  navico  luiiuim  among  ineir  employees,  t 
in  discussing  the  conditions  of  labor,  but  will 
elect  representatives  to  sit  in  the  boards  of  di 
j)()siiig  on  them  some  responsibility  for  the  mt 
joint  industry — the  partnership — in  the  prospc 
must  share — in  the  decay  of  wluch  all  must  suffc 

A  Delegate :  You  have  said  we  have  been  d< 
the  trust,  and  that  in  the  entire  conference  r 
shown  as  to  any  evil  committed  by  them. 

Mr.  Cockran :  I  spoke  of  those  that  don't  en 
^^ovornment. 

Same  Delegate:  Take  the  Federal  Steel  T 
ganized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,000.  In  less 
lime  every  j)roduct  of  that  trust,  steel,  iron,  ii 
wire,  and  all  necessities  of  tlie  farmers,  and  ev€ 
iers  into  the  construction  of  buildings  in  every  ( 
try,  and  in  the  construction  of  everv  farmhouf 
States,  has  ])een  increased  from  100  to  126  pc 
labor  in  those  mills,  as  shown  by  the  Amalgama 
has  only  risen  about  10  to  25  per  cent.  Now,  I 
t  he  consumers  of  this  country  have  not  been  robb 
100  per  cent  difference  between  the  price  of  lab 
«.r  iho  finished  product  furnished  to  the  50,000,00 


country? 
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]Mr.  Cockran:    One  moment;  you  have  aske< 
11  answer  it.     (Mr.  (larland  rises.)     I  yielc 


able  wagei  as  compared  with  the  product  of  the  other  producing 
faciors,  would  be  unjust. 

Several  delegates  here  arose  and  piled  questions  upon  Mr. 
Cockran. 

Mr.  Cockran :  It  is  quite  useless  to  repeat  constantly  the  same 
statements.  I  have  said  again  and  again  on  this  platform  that  if 
a  corporation  or  an  industry  dominates  the  market  by  any  other 
means  than  the  cheapness  of  its  product,  it  is  a  public  injury. 
Now^  I  say  that  an  industrial  organization  which  dominates  the 
market  by  furnishing  the  best  service,  that  is  to  say,  the  best  com-> 
modities^  can  maintain  its  pre-eminence  only  by  the  same  means. 
If  it  undertake  to  exact  undue  profits,  if  it  abuse  the  advantage 
derived  from  excellence  displayed  in  competition,  and  the  gov- 
ernment remains  impartial,  competition  would  arise  in  an  instant. 

A  Delegate:  Your  position  is,  then,  that  monopoly  is  impos- 
sible? 

Mr.  Cockran :  It  depends  again  on  what  you  mean  by  monop- 
oly. 

Same  Delegate:  What  I  mean  by  monopoly  is  the  privileges 
and  business  enjoyed  by  one  institution. 

Mr.  Cockran:  I  don't  think  any  further  discussion  between 
you  and  me  can  be  very  useful  (addressing  delegate),  as  I  can 
answer  your  questions  only  by  repeating  what  I  have  said  many 
times  already.  There  is  no  way  by  which  you  can  establish  a 
monopoly  without  government  favor,  except  by  excellence  in 
serving  the  public.  While  that  excellence  lasts  I  don't  object  to 
it,  even  though  you  call  it  a  monopoly.  The  industrial  history 
of  this  country  proves  that  in  the  absence  of  government  inter- 
ference no  monopoly  ever  advanced  prices  to  exact  undue  profits 
without  by  that  fact  provoking  opposition,  and  effective  opposi- 
tion. 

Delegate  Lockwood :  Do  you  mean  by  government  favor,  rail- 
road favor? 

Mr.  Cockran :  Any  kind  of  favor.  Favor  by  tariffs,  favor  by 
railroads,  favor  by  gas  companies,  favor  by  express  companies, 
favor  by  any  agency  chartered  by  government  to  perform  a  public 
service.  I  say  government  should  always  be  impartial  between 
citizens.  It  should  not  merely  be  impartial  itself,  but  every 
agency  through  which  it  performs  any  function  should  be  im- 
partial. 

Let  me  revert  once  more  to  the  question  which  I  consider  of 
vital  importance.  I  hope  these  gentlemen  who  by  their  ques- 
tions show  they  entertain  socialistic  opinions  will  come  on  this 
platform  and  expound  them.    I  think,  however,  we  will  all  admit 


that  socialism^  conceding  it  to  be  a  remedy,  is  at  least  a  distant 
one.  I  am  not  here  to  indulge  in  abstractions  or  speculations 
about  remedies  which  are  necessarily  remote.  I  came  to  this  con- 
ference in  the  hope  that  we  could  make  some  practical  suggestions 
which  might  be  immediately  adopted.  Everybody  concedes  that 
discrimination  by  corporations  between  citizens  is  an  offence 
against  economic  laws,  and  should  be  made  a  serious  offence 
against  statutory  laws.  I  believe  we  all  concede  that  publicity 
if  not  a  complete,  is  at  least  a  partial  remedy  for  this  form  of  of- 
fence. Surely  we  may  hope  that  our  concurrence  on  this  subject 
will  take  the  form  of  recommendations  which  will  soon  be  en- 
grafted on  the  laws  of  every  state.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  hoped 
that  we  would  go  a  step  further  and  agree  on  some  measure  which 
might  prove  effective  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  strikes. 
While  we  are  some  distance  from  socialism,  there  are  insuperable 
objections  to  interference  by  government  in  the  industry  of  pri- 
vate citizens,  but  it  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  state  to 
provide  that  corporations  exercising  public  franchises  should  be 
held  to  some  accountability  when  the  convenience  of  the  public 
is  disturbed  by  the  suspension  of  their  service.  It  seems  to  me 
this  power  could  be  exercised  so  as  to  maintain  industrial  peace. 
When  a  railroad  company  fails  to  furnish  transportation, 
when  a  gas  company  fails  to  furnish  light  to  highways  or  to  in- 
dividuals, when  any  enterprise  chartered  by  the  state  for  public 
purposes  fails  to  exercise  its  function,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
state  to  ask  the  reason  why;  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  explana- 
tion, its  charter  should  be  revoked,  while  every  citizen  incon- 
venienced by  its  collapse  should  have  a  right  to  substantial  dam- 
ages. I  don't  believe  the  state  could  settle  industrial  disputes 
as  equitably  or  as  effectually  as  employers  and  employees  them- 
selves would  settle  them,  if  they  could  be  forced  or  induced  to 
discuss  them  together.  When,  therefore,  a  railroad  or  other 
public  corporation  which  ha??  been  prevented  by  a  strike  from 
exercising  its  functions  can  say  we  have  met  our  employees  by 
agencies  of  their  own  selection,  and  we  are  ready  at  any  time  to 
meet  them  again  for  full  and  free  discussion  of  all  questions  be- 
tween us,  proof  of  that  statement  should  be  accepted  as  a  com- 
plete defense  to  any  action  eitlior  by  the  state  or  by  individuals. 
1  had  hoped  that  such  a  law  mitrht  be  recommended  with  the  con- 
currence of  every  person  in  this  conference,  and  I  cherish  that 
hope  still.  It  would  not  be  prescribing  a  new  system  of  corpo- 
rate management,  it  would  he  merely  compelling  a  few  concerns, 
— a  minority  whose  management  is  ignorant  and  benighted, — ^to 
rtdopt  the  methods  pursiie<l  to-day  by  the  enlightened,  well  man- 


aged  corporations  which  constitute  a  majority  of  all  our  industrial 
organizations. 

The  employer  need  not  fear  that  this  would  reduce  him  to 
helplessness  against  unjust  demands.  There  is  no  better  method 
of  meeting  an  unjust  demand  than  by  insisting  that  it  be  made 
public,  and  thus  invoking  against  the  laborer  who  advances 
it  that  public  opinion,  which  is  his  sole  support,  and  which  fur- 
nishes him  the  formidable  weapon  of  the  boycott. 

While  the  state,  as  I  have  said,  would  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  management  of  a  private  business  or  manufacturing 
corporation  to  adjust  disputes  with  its  employees,  it  has  a  right  to 
exercise  its  undoubted  control  of  corporations  discharging  pub- 
lic functions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  full  and  free 
discussion  between  these  corporations  and  their  employees  of 
every  question  that  threatens  to  interrupt  their  peaceful  and 
efficient  cooperation.  The  result  of  such  a*  system  would  be  so 
beneficial  to  the  public  corporations  on  which  it  had  been  im- 
posed that  private  employers  would  be  quick  to  adopt  it  and  indus- 
trial peace  would  be  established  on  the  sure  foundation  of  justice 
and  mutual  interest. 

This  is  a  suggestion  of  peace,  of  progress  and  prosper- 
ity,— ^not  a  suggestion  to  enact  any  new  statute  law,  but  to 
obey  an  immutable  economic  law,  to  acknowledge  that  partner- 
ship of  all  men  in  industry  which  has  existed  ever  since  free  labor 
was  established  by  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Bryan  appears  to  think  that  the  prosperity  of  the  people, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  wealth  which  they  can  create  is  a 
sordid  question.  A  sordid  question!  Why,  upon  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction every  form  of  prosperity,  industrial  or  material,  depends. 
Could  the  poet  spend  his  days  musing  on  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful, if  the  necessaries  of  life  were  not  supplied  to  him  from  the 
commodities  produced  by  others?  Must  not  the  philosopher,  sur- 
veying the  wide  expanse  of  the  heavens,  depend  for  his  telescopes 
and  mathematical  instruments  noon  other  hands  whose  labor  he 
reinforces  by  his  discoveries?  Could  the  physician  spenri  days 
and  nights  at  the  bedside  of  suffering,  relieving  pain  and  fighting 
death,  if  the  food  that  supports  him.  the  house  that  shelters  him, 
the  clothes  that  promote  his  comfort,  and  the  medicines  that 
reinforce  his  skill,  were  not  produced  by  the  industry  of  other  men 
whom  he  has  never  seen?  Does  not  the  painter  use  the  labor 
and  ingenuitv  of  a  thousand  persons  in  the  pigments  and  paints 
with  which  he  reproduces  upon  canvas  the  conception*  of  his 
dreams?    Is  not  the  marble  which  the  sculptor  fashions  into  the 


Ill's  train  of  thought,  but  the  speaker  courteonslj 
on  the  floor,  and  after  some  time  the  intemiptior 
delegates  only  broke  the  silence  with  which  thej 
plaud  the  points  made  by  the  orator. 


HAZEN  S.  PINGREE. 

Governor  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  to  whom  Prof, 
addressed  some  of  his  remarks  Thursday  night,  n 
as  follows:  ^ 

Prof.  Oeorge  Quntoiiy 

Dear  Sir:  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  y 
evening  before  the  trust  conference,  in  defense  of 
mental  equipment  and  training  of  your  profesiii 
\o  enable  you  to  comprelii^nd  a  subject  readilji 
ihoroughly. 

When,  therefore,  you  skimmed  across  th< 
trimmed  around  the  ocjges,  of  the  thought  expn 
dress,  criticising  things  which  I  did  not  emphasis; 
the  real  truths  which  I  f^nnght  to  fllu^itrate^  perha] 
initted  to  register  an  nhjf^rtlrm  nr  nt  least  to  se 
the  matter. 


which  you  make,  from  the  statements  in  my  paper,  is  unfair,  but 
that,  granting  your  logic,  I  am  and  would  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  prosperity  of  this  country  before  the  trust  reared  its 
head. 

Now  I  have  no  especial  quarrel  with  professors,  nor  with  their 
theoretical  methods  of  dealing  with  things.  But  I  do  insist  that 
if  they  are  to  deal  with  practical  questions,  they  should  not  wan- 
der off  into  the  realms  of  the  speculative  or  the  ideal  by  discuss- 
ing things  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not  as  they  actually  are.  I  . 
find  no  fault  with  your  generalizations  respecting  poveri;y  and 
wealth  and  slavery.  I  presume  they  are  correct  according  to  the 
text  books. 

But  you  entirely  ignored  the  thought  it  was  my  purpose  to 
express.  I  said  that  the  actual,  existing,  present  day  trust,  by 
its  unlawful,  indefensible  methods,  deprives  the  very  best  element 
of  our  people  of  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  has  been  the 
foundation,  the  rock-bottom,  of  our  greatness  as  a  nation. 

The  monstrous  commercial  deformity,  which  you  defend  by 
the  application  of  text  book  principles,  by  the  crushing,  con- 
scienceless force  of  immense  wealth  and  resources,  inliumanly 
used,  denies  the  independent  business  man  the  right  to  earn  a 
living.  Under  trust  domination,  there  will  be  no  equality  of 
opportunity.  That  is  the  point  I  made  in  my  address,  and  you 
ignored  it. 

I  think  you  will  modify  your  opinions  somewhat,  if  you  will 
bum  your  text  books,  lock  the  door  to  your  study,  and  come  down 
into  the  market  place  and  see  the  real  thing  at  work.  If  you  do 
I  think  you  will  no  longer  defend,  or  apologize  for  the  trust. 
You  will  be  glad,  then,  to  leave  that  work  to  the  newspapers, 
magazines,  public  men  and  orators — who  are  paid  for  it,  and  paid 
liberally,  too* 

When  you  enter  into  the  market  place,  and  perhaps  enter 
some  of  the  secret  chambers,  called  directors'  rooms,  it  will  not 
take  you  long  to  find  out  that  human  selfishness  and  greed  set 
at  naught  all  the  beautiful  rules  and  axioms  of  political  and  social 
economy.  You  will  then  no  longer  be  guilty  of  saying  (as  you 
did  yesterday  in  answer  to  my  paper)  that  because  of  the  tnist 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  increasing  every  day,  that 
with  such  increase  comes  individual  wealth,  that  individual 
wealth  gives  independence,  that  independence  means  freedom, 
and  that  therefore  my  contention,  that  the  effect  of  the  trust  (the 
concentration  of  wealth  and  business  into  the  hands  of  a  few) 
to  separate  our  people  into  two  classes — industrial  masters  and 
slaves — ^isallboflli.  ^  k 
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^  »*^^-t^*xo,  1.11cm  ever  ueiore.    11  this  is  not  ' 

tninly  is  not,  the  beautiful  fabric  of  logic  whicl 
ioned,  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
The  trouble  with  it  is  that  the  owners  of  trusts 
f  hropists,  and  they  keep  the  dollars  themselves. 

And  that  is  the  meat  of  this  question.  Th* 
concentration  of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  a  very  i 
tliose  few  are  nothing  but  men,  they  are  ruled 
motives  of  selfishness  and  greed,  and  not  by  the 
of  social  economy.  When  you  are  dealing  with  1 
foro,  pardon  me  for  suggesting  that  you  recogi 
i  ions,  face  the  real  thing,  and  not  generalize  about 
or«:anization  that  is  entirely  ideal. 

T  think  you  should  also  recognize  that  the  ti 
contrivance  when  you  are  discussing  the  matter 
fcctod  by  the  trust.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  y 
(lofonder,  or  advocate,  or  apologist  of  the  trust, 
rim^]o,  instance  in  which  a  trust  has  voluntarily 
Tn  tho  second  place,  I  ask  you  if  you  sincerely  b 
im?t,  conducted  by  a  human  being,  will  ever  rec 
lower  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the 

Your  associate  on  the  platform  yesterday,  th< 
oral  from  Maryland,  offered  a  panacea  in  the  shape 
rcfrulation  through  ft  commission.  Government  n 
romody  which  the  trusts  themselves  suggest.  T 
not liinor  better.    Their  nowspaper?  and  orators  nr* 


cry,  quietly  suggested  by  them,  that  government  regulation 
through  a  commission  is  the  proper  thing.  What  has  been  our 
experience  already  with  government  commissions?  I  need  refer 
only  to  the  poor,  weak,  crippled  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion. Everyone  knows  that  the  railroads  look  upon  it  as  one 
of  their  best  friends,  and  will  continue  to  regard  it  as  such  as 
long  as  the  people  believe  that  the  commission  is  a  protection 
to  them  against  rate  discrimination  and  railroad  oppression.  Its 
uselessness  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  shorn 
of  its  power  to  do  good  work  by  lack  of  machinery  and  resources 
to  make  it  effective.  A  commission  to  regulate  trusts  would  be  a 
similarly  ineffective  body.  The  power  of  money  and  organization 
woxdd  see  to  it  that  such  a  commission,  while  it  might  have  ample 
powers,  would  have  meager  resources  to  execute  them.  We  are 
facing  a  similar  condition  in  my  own  state,  where  a  commission 
whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  the  tax  dodger  to  justice,  is  being  crip- 
pled and  hindered  by  the  state  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
furnish  the  funds  necessary  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the 
work  of  the  commission. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  treat  an  ulcer  is 
with  the  surgeon^s  knife.  Trusts  should  be  cut  entirely  out  of 
our  industrial  body.  I  am  bold  enough  to  predict  that  this  will 
be  the  judgment  of  the  people,  and  if  it  is,  the  method  of  doing 
it,  the  form  which  the  legislation  will  take,  is  a  matter  of  minor 
consideration. 

The  temper  of  last  night^s  audience  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  sovereigns  of  this  country  will  not  tolerate  a  temporizing  or 
compromising  treatment  of  this  great  problem.  It  was  a  repre- 
sentative audience.  It  plainly  showed  that  it  had  opinions,  and 
positive  ones  too.  Perhaps  some  of  them  were  born  of  a  bitter 
experience.  It  is  certainly  true  that  this  question  comes  home 
to  everyone  closer  than  the  tariff  question  ever  did.  The  attitude 
of  that  audience  demonstrates  that  the  political  party  or  leader 
who  remains  silent  on  this  question,  or  who  temporizes  with  it 
(another  name  for  conservatism)  will  dash  itself  to  pieces  against 
the  rocks  of  a  hostile  public  opinion  that  is  crystallizing  and 
growing  with  a  rapidity  that  will  unquestionably  make  the  trust 
question  greatly  overshadow  the  artificial  issues  of  imperialism, 
war,  conquest,  new  possessions,  the  glory  of  the  flag,  etc. 

H.  S.  PINGREE. 
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i?iTi.    I  believe  in  brotherhood;  so  do  the  in 
They  believe  in  brotherhood  for  the  fellows  tl 
I  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  all  men.    Th( 
American  Brotherhood  (limited).    We  will  yet 
inist  by  amending  the  title,  leaving  off  the  las 
The  trust  is  preparing  the  way,  showing 
benefits  that  may  be  derived  through  associati 
the  great  economic  value  of  association,  both 
distribution.     An  invention  that  lightens  t 
world's  toilers  and  makes  it  possible  for  one  n 
of  twelve  is  called  a  'labor-saving  machineJ 
whether  the  machine  is  made  of  wood  and  iron 
<^^anizations  and  associations  of  men?    If  the  n 
is  a  labor-saving  machine.    In  this  sense  the  t 
inp:  machine.    The  fact  that  the  owners  of  th 
ilie  profit  produced  by  the  labor-saving  nmchi 
i  lie  tnith  of  this  statement.    That  is  the  peculi 
iiioclem  ^'captain  of  industry."    Ijabor-saving  b 
wood  and  iron  has  done  very  little  to  lighten  th 
cTs.    It  has  usually  resulted  in  saving  labor  for 
-  \\  «^rk.    Take  the  case  of  the  sewing  machine,  o 
of  the  labor-saving  inventions.    It  ought  to  bl 
for  greater  extent  than  it  does.    All  such  inv 
lunations  should  lighten  the  labor  of  all,  but  in 
(OinmittcG  of  investigation  of  the  Massachusetts 


life,  whether  rich  or  poor.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
if  one  is  idle  because  of  riches  there  must  of  necessity  be  guilt  ap- 
proaching crime  in  such  possession  and  resultant  idleness. 

The  triumph  of  the  trust  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  centuxy;  but  they  are  an  economic  devel- 
opment, strictly  in  the  line  of  progress  and  our  problem  is  not 
how  to  destroy  them,  but  how  to  use  them  for  the  good  of  all. 
Like  their  prototype,  the  labor-savin?  machinery  constructed  of 
wood  and  iron,  they  have  come  to  stay.  A  labor-saving  machine 
might  have  great  value  on  account  of  its  producing  capacity,  but 
might  be  so  destructive  of  human  life  as  to  make  it  imperative 
that  it  should  be  so  improved  that  its  ''saving*^  power  might  be 
utilized  without  injury  to  the  operative. 

Thiriy-five  years  ago  I  saw  a  mob  of  teamsters  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  first  pipe  line  ever  built  for  the  transpori;ation  of  oil. 
They  feared  that  the  pipe  line  was  an  '^attack  upon  their  craft.*' 
The  movement  against  the  trust  rests  identically  on  the  same 
moral  basis  as  the  rage  of  a  mob  against  the  pipe  line,  elevators 
and  labor-saving  machinery  generally,  and  I  predict  that  it  will 
have  the  same  result  in  the  end.  All  the  legislation  thus  far  ' 
against  the  trust  has  been  almost  as  futile  as  a  law  against  the 
change  in  the  moon's  phases  or  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides. 

We  are  not  going  back  to  the  individualistic  method  of  pro- 
duction. We  are  not  going  to  pull  down  the  depari;ment  store  in 
order  that  the  people  shall  sustain  fifty  small  stores  in  place  of 
the  one  depari^ment  store.  If  that  is  what  we  propose,  let  us  con- 
tinue the  principle ;  destroy  the  small  stores  and  turn  the  business 
over  to  peddlers.  This  will  be  carryins:  to  logical  conclusion  the 
senseless  objection  to  the  depari:ment  store  and  the  trust. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  the  trust,  with  the  continually 
increasine  army  of  unemployed  thrown  out  by  these  organiza- 
tions? I  reply,  we  must  organize  government  (society)  in  the 
interest  of  all,  for  the  good  of  all,  so  that  we  may  utilize  the 
economic  side  of  the  trust. 

We  must  leave  off  the  word  Oimited)  from  the  Great  American 
Brotherhood  that  I  have  referred  to  and  own  and  operate  the  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  as  we  now  own  and  operate  the  post- 
office  trust.  The  profit  that  accrues  to  the  organizations  known 
as  trusts,  by  reason  of  the  economic  production  that  arises  from 
associating  ten  or  more  companies  together,  does  not  beloner  to 
those  who  compose  the  trust  in  anv  ethical  sense.  The  profit  is 
only  made  possible  because  the  people  are  here,  the  cities  are  hero 
and  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication  are  here 
and  available^  and  this  profit  that  arises  from  MX!i«i\d\Tv^\\\!^'^^% 
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I  rust,  wmie  thoroughly  selfish  in  its  inspiratioi 
of  the  great  social  spirit  now  stirring  the  hear 

I  can  see  neither  sense  nor  reason  in  the  a 
the  labor-saving  machines  by  legislation,  but 
and  hope  for  the  American  people  in  the  m 
utilize  all  kinds  of  labor-saving  machines,  inc 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  This  cai 
by  the  process  of  general  education  that  will  b 
understand  and  practice  what  the  masses  nov 
is,  the  brotherhood  of  industry. 

The  movement  toward  municipal  ownersh 
ownership,  toward  co-operation  of  every  sort,  ii 
nel  through  which  the  people  are  to  come  into  ] 
own.  When  they  are  thoroughly  enlightened  tl 
take  in  a  perfectly  orderly  way  the  properties  thi 
of  their  hands  and  become  private  possessions,  us 
practice  of  deception  and  fraud.  The  people  wil 
tluMr  own  trust;  its  name  will  l)e  the  Co-Op< 
woalth. 


HENRY  W.  BLAIR. 

Ex-Senator  New  Hampshire. 

Senator  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  calle< 

in  part: 


be  removed  to  other  countries,  where  goods  can  be  manufactured 
by  cheaper  labor  and  poured  into  our  markets,  thus  destroying 
the  home  market  for  our  home  people. 

Several  delegates  here  propounded  questions  to  Mr.  Blair 
which  led  to  a  further  statement  of  his  views  at  some  length,  of 
which  no  stenographic  report  was  made.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee  Mr.  Blair  has  reproduced  the  substance  of  what  he 
said,  as  follows : 

Speaking  of  the  competition  between  home  and  foreign  labor, 
under  free  trade,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  American 
labor  is  more  intelligent  and  therefore  more  productive,  yet  nine- 
tenths  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  machinery,  and  that 
the  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  later  on,  and  not  much  later  on 
either,  the  African  and  the  islanders  of  the  Oceanic  worid,  can 
easily  be  taught  to  handle  and  manipulate  the  macliine  even  if  he 
cannot  invent  it;  that  capital  and  machinery  are  easily  pori;able 
everywhere,  while  labor  is  not,  and  the  more  labor  is  civilized 
and  enlightened,  the  more  it  is  confined  where  it  is,  that  is,  to  the 
locality  of  high  conditions.  Therefore  the  trust  or  any  large  em- 
ployer of  labor  will  go  with  capital  and  machinery  wherever  labor 
is  cheapest  and  most  subservient,  provided  that  by  free  trade  lie  can 
stUl  retain  the  American  market. 

Any  man  can  take  a  million  dollar  plant  of  cotton,  woolen, 
sugar,  or  any  product  of  manufacture  to  England,  Russia,  Cliina, 
Japan,  Africa  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  his  pocket  or  in  his 
check  book,  while  the  thousand  laborers  who  have  lived  by  work- 
ing that  plant  for  half 'their  lives,  in  this  country,  are  obliged  to 
remain  and  starve,  unless  they  choose  to  work  for  foreign  pay. 

He  strongly  emphasized  the  fact  that  foreign  labor  would 
soon  learn  how  to  run  the  machines  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  as 
our  own  people.  True  they  would  not  invent  them  or  improve 
them  at  first. 

We  should  still  invent  and  construct  machinery,  but  it  would 
be  for  exportation  to  foreign  lands,  not  for  home  use.  In  time 
foreign  labor  would  become  intelligent  and  so  inventive,  under 
the  same  conditions  which  have  made  us  intelligent  and  inventive. 

The  truth  is  simply  this :  Free  trade  is  the  highest  form  of 
protection  to  labor  and  capital  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  while 
it  ruins  us.  The  highest  civilization  always  costs  the  most,  and 
the  people  of  every  country  have  just  what  their  wages,  or  the 
income  of  their  labor,  will  buy  for  them,  measured  in  the  stand- 
ard purchasing  power  of  the  world.  Commercially  mankind  are 
a  unit  and  nothing  on  earth  can  prevent  it  and  such  they  will  re- 
main.   There  is  no  escape  from  the  laws  of  trade.    The  man  who 
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gets  five  cents  a  day  lives  like  a  dog/ or  worse,  because  he  has 
nothing  to  buy  a  better  life  with,  and  if  he  gets  no  work  at  all,  he 
dies.  There  are  gradations  in  the  condition  of  mankind  just  be- 
cause there  is  more  work  to  be  done  in  some  countries  than  in 
others.  The  plant,  working  capital,  machinery,  etc.,  and  living 
labor  must  combine  in  order  that  there  may  be  work  in  a  pro- 
ducing sense,  and  a  farm  manufactures  food  just  as  much  iSb  a 
cotton  mill  manufactures  cloth.  The  cheapest  production  will 
command  the  market  provided  that  it  can  get  there,  and  nothing 
but  protection  can  keep  foreign  products  from  ours. 

The  American  market  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  under 
free  trade  (which  is  what  this  whole  howl  that  the  '^tariff  is  the 
mother  of  trusts'^  is  after)  the  world  will  take  it  from  the  Ameri- 
can producer  unless  he  works  and  sells  just  as  cheaply  as  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Japanese. 

If  American  laborers,  farmers  and  other  producers  want  the 
American  market,  they  have  got  to  protect  it,  that  is  keep  it  to 
themselves  by  a  tariff  so  high  that  the  foreigner  can  not  get  into 
it.  But  it  is  said  that  we  must  have  free  trade  in  raw  materials, 
in  order  that  we  may  meet  foreign  competitors  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  thus  build  up  our  foreign  commerce.  We  already  have 
free  trade  in  foreign  raw  material  for  the  manufactiire  of  all  such 
materials  into  articles  for  exportation  to  any  foreign  market. 

The  rebate  clause  in  the  tariff  law  returns  from  the  treasury 
the  duty  paid  upon  the  foreign  raw  material  when  the  article  is 
exported.  That  keeps  our  capital  and  labor  employed  at  home, 
while  we  meet  our  foreign  competitior  on  equal  terms  in  every 
market  of  the  world. 

Where  now  is  your  argument  for  free  foreign  raw  materials? 
And  protection  still  takes  care  of  the  producer  of  American  raw 
materials  and  of  everything  else  American,  by  preserving  to  him 
intact  the  home  market  of  seventy-five  millions  of  the  most  highly 
civilized  people,  and  therefore  the  greatest  consumers  on  earth. 

In  fact  our  home  market  alone  is  worth  that  of  any  other 
three  hundred  millions  of  mankind. 

So  much  for  the  rebate  provisions  of  the  protective  tariff,  in 
which  1  feel  some  pride,  as,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  had  the  honor  first 
to  urge  their  adoption  as  a  general  law.  "JMiesc  provisions  are 
the  only  secure  foundation  of  a  colossal  and  perpetual  foreign 
trade. 

Under  them  we  manufacture  the  wlioat  of  Canada  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  sell  the  flour  in  Canada,  England,  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  If  we  can  keep  our  laws  as  they  are  and  their  adminis- 
tration in  the  han^  of  those  who  believe  in  them,  and  who  are 
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not,  either  openly  or  secretly,  working  to  destroy,  then  the  future 
of  the  country  is  stable  and  full  of  hope.  If  we  cannot  do  this  the 
future  is  full  of  despair.  We  must  not,  we  cannot  trust  any  man 
or  party  that  is  doubtful  or  shaky  in  the  support  of  a  protective 
tariff,  or  of  our  existing  gold  standard  of  value.  The  contracts 
and  wages  of  the  world  have  long  been  made  and  are  now  meas- 
ured in  gold.  It  is  impossible  now,  or  for  years,  to  abandon  the 
protective  tariff  or  adopt  a  new  standard  of  values,  without  once 
more  destroying  business  and  dislocating  society.  Agitation,  or 
the  suspicion  that  there  may  be  agitation,  upon  these  points  by 
men  or  parties  in  power  destroys  confidence,  and  loss  of  confidence 
is  calamity. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Blair  filed  two  short  papers  previously 
prepared  by  him  further  elucidating  the  relation  between  the 
tariff  and  trusts,  as  follows: 

I. 

It  is  frequently  observed  that  the  trusts  are  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  protective  tariff,  and  the  strong  prejudice  against  the 
evils  which  appear  to  be  flowing  from  them  is  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  protective  system.  That  is  to  say,  the  existence 
of  the  trust  is  an  argument  for  free  trade.  The  ordinary  and  per- 
haps sufficient  reply  to  this  assertion  is  the  fact  that  the  trust 
exists  in  free  trade  countries  as  well  as  in  our  own.  This  fact  is  in 
itself  conclusive  that  the  trust  does  not  originate  in  protection. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  trusts  are  international  already,  and 
if  unrestrained  the  tendency  of  capital  to  combine  will  become 
worldwide.  Capital  will  combine  and  locate  industries  wherever 
in  the  world  conditions  are  most  favorable  to  cheap  production, 
and  naturally  will  go,  in  the  long  run,  to  those  points  where  labor, 
the  other  great  factor  in  production,  is  cheapest,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  that  the  laborer  must  follow  the  location  of  capital 
all  over  the  world,  in  order  to  find  employment  at  all.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  people  depends  upon  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and 
if  the  work  of  the  American  people  is  not  done  by  them,  they 
will  have  no  purchasing  power,  and  must  starve.  If  the  protective 
tariff  be  removed,  trusts  will  locate  American  capital  in  Canada, 
in  European  countries,  in  Asiatic  countries,  and  wherever  labor 
can  be  employed  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  productive  power  of  the  world  is 
in  machinery  and  improved  tools,  all  of  which  is  owned  by  capital, 
that  is  to  say,  by  trusts,  or  will  be  if  these  great  combinations 
continue  and  enlarge.  So  that  without  the  protective  system  to 
interpose  as  an  obstacle  to  the  bringing  of  outside  productions 
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ceniratea  upon  them. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  add  any  particular  ] 
J  have  sometimes  thought  that  provisions  by 
veyances  to  trusts,  made  with  the  understand: 
are  not  to  be  employed  in  production,  divid 
less  to  be  paid  upon  the  consideration  given 
such  conveyances  were  declared  by  law  to  be 
would  do  more  to  end  these  combinations  tl 
Such  conveyances  ought  certainly  to  be  deei 
policy  because  there  is  little  difference  betwee: 
])roperty,  with  an  understanding  that  the  pro 
useless  or  partially  useless,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  destroyed  b^ 
tills  is  added  another  understanding  that  the  c 
taxed  in  the  form  of  increased  prices  for  conu 
come  upon  this  useless  property,  there  can  be 
transaction  is  injurious  to  the  public,  and  she 
and  criminal  by  the  general  laws  of  the  land. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  applicatioi 
would  end  the  whole  difficulty.  It  would  seen 
[)lication,  for  every  member  of  the  body  politic 
l)y  the  increased  price  of  consumption,  and  woi 
\o  attack  such  a  conveyance  in  the  courts,  and 
w(TO  made  a  criminal  offense  the  entire  force  • 
< ould  be  brought  to  bear,  as  in  the  case  of  oth 
;uc  many  establishments  in  various  nnrf«  n^  f 


disappear  in  its  own  ruins.  The  best  way  to  cure  trusts  of  the 
evils  is  to  let  them  alone^  to  keep  out  of  them.  There  are  some 
good  things  about  them.  They  are  labor-saving  machines  in  a 
good  many  respects,  but  what  good  there  is  in  them  can  be  applied 
under  our  old  system  of  competitive  production. 

II. 

The  most  objectionable  trusts  originate  in  the  eflEorts  of  the 
owners  of  unprofitable  plants  to  save  themselves  by  combination 
with  others.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the 
proposition  that  protection  is  the  mother  of  trusts,  that  trusts 
exist  in  free  trade  countries  as  well  as  in  this,  where  protection 
prevails,  and  that  the  principal  trusts  of  our  own  country  are 
not  dependent  on  protection  for  their  existence  or  for  their 
growth.  The  product  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  nor  the 
sugar  trust  itself  are  dependent  either  for  their  creation  or  for 
their  growth  upon  the  tariff.  The  attack  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  upon 
the  tariff  is  easily  explainable  upon  the  ground  that  the  interests 
of  his  trust  would  be  promoted  by  a  diminution  of  protection, 
and  probably  still  more  promoted  by  absolute  free  trade  in  sugar; 
and  in  the  long  run  still  more  promoted  by  absolute  free  trade. 

You  may  be  sure  that  if  the  tariff  was  the  mother  of  trusts, 
that  imsU  would  not  be  attacking  the  tariff,  but  this  is  not  in 
my  mind  the  real  argument  of  the  case. 

The  leading  trusts  are  already  international.  Their  capital 
is  invested  everywhere.  Naturally,  they  will  seek  the  other  great 
element  of  production,  that  is  to  say,  labor,  where  it  is  cheapest. 
If  the  protective  tariff  is  removed  so  thj^t  production  outside  the 
limits  of  our  country  can  reach  our  markets,  capital  will  inevita- 
bly be  invested  where  that  cheaper  labor  is  to  be  found,  and  the 
work  of  the  American  people  would  come  to  be  done  by  the 
laborers  of  foreign  lands  unless  the  American  people  are  con- 
tented with  a  wage  such  as  that  of  England,  the  continent,  or  of 
Asiatic  laborers,  that  is  to  say,  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world 
wherever  it  may  be  found. 

Nothing  can  protect  the  American  people  in  their  work  but 
the  tariff.  Eemove  it,  and  the  destruction  of  our  industries 
would  be  sure.  The  trusts,  so  far  as  they  merely  employ  great 
masses  of  capital  in  legitimate  competitive  production  cannot  ])e 
objected  to.  The  great  abuse  connected  with  them  seems  to  mc 
to  be  the  fact  that  they  seek  to  destroy  competition  by  combina- 
ti<m  of  unprofitable  plants,  which  they  design  to  close  up,  and 
substantially  destroy,  with  those  which  are  retained  for  active 
production,  and  guarantee  returns  upon  this  idle  capital,  to 


i)ooause  there  is  no  public  law  against  them,  ( 
rould  now  be  enacted  which  would  declare  su 
juioos  illegal  and  void,  and  if  in  the  future  such 
declared  illegal  and  void  ah  initio,  I  believe  tha 
Such  conveyances  and  guarantees  of  returns 
could  be  prohibited  by  suitable  penalties,  and 
in  its  nature  public,  every  individual  in  the  i 
liave  the  right  to  set  in  motion  the  remedy. 

It  would  be  found  impossible  perhaps  witho 
to  prevent  the  conveyances  which  until  now  ha 
initiation  of  trusts  and  are  the  very  basis  of  1 
Such  legislation  would  not  interfere  with  legit 
ruul  the  employment  of  great  masses  of  capi 
tincrpriscs.    Thus  we  should  get  the  benefit  of  j 
tioiis  of  labor  and  capital  without  destroying 
(  onipetition.    The  so-called  trust,  when  organi 
in  accordance  with  just  business  principles,  is 
(»r  the  labor-saving  machine  carried  into  busii 
.'iH'nirs,  and  I  believe  that  the  objection  to  th< 
;in  iniprovemont  in  business  methods,  thus  sav 
l»pnse  in  production,  can  be  just  as  legitimate 
new  improvements  in  labor-saving  machinery. 
fiTul  a  true  line  of  action,  which  will  save  to  u 
nf  fho  trusts  in  business  methods  and  mana 
\i<'](linpr  to  the  tendency  to  abuse  the  law  and 

-■•(•irtv    hv    ripcuiuir    tho    ^Vstom    intr^    rricrnn  +  in    r»i 


the  cheftpest  labor  is  to  be  found.  It  is  cl^ar  that  the  tariff,  in- 
stead of  being  the  occasion  of  trusts,  is  our  only  protection  against 
them.  One  tiling  is  Tery  sure — the  trusts  would  never  assail  their 
own  mother. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Blair  presented  the  following  resolutions 
which  he  had  proposed  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference had  it  been  decided  to  formulate  resolutions  expressing 
its  sentiments.  As  it  had  been  decided  not  to  do  this,  he  desired 
that  they  be  printed  simply  as  a  part  of  his  remarks,  and  mere 
personal  suggestions. 

HesoWed,  That  all  artificial  persons  known  as  partnerships, 
corporations,  trusts,  and  all  combinations  of  like  nature,  which 
may  compete  in  business  with  individual  men,  should  be  created 
and  should  be  permitted  to  exist  only  by  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state,  or  nation,  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  may  operate, 
and  with  care  to  so  limit  and  control  the  same  in  duration,  cap- 
ital, sphere  and  methods  of  action,  and  in  all  other  respects,  as 
not  to  injure  but  rather  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

Resolved,  Whenever  such  artificial  person  is  created  which 
is  to  operate  outside  the  limits  of  the  state  of  its  origin,  it  should 
be  made  subject  to  supervision  and  control  by  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation  and  of  any  state  in  which  it  shall  transact  business, 
and  to  this  end,  and  that  there  may  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
its  jurisdiction,  we  hold  that  the  national  constitution  should  be 
amended  so  as  expressly  to  confer  such  jurisdiction. 

Resolved,  Whenever  such  artificial  person  shall  have  violated 
any  of  the  conditions  upon  which  life  was  given  to  it,  that  life 
should  be  taken  away  by  the  power  which  gave  or  controls  it, 
and  its  property  and  franchises  disposed  of  by  law;  while  the 
individuals  composing,  controlling,  or  responsible  for  the  con- 
trol of  such  artificial  person,  should  at  all  times  be  held  to  rigid 
accountability,  both  civilly  and  criminally,  as  private  individuals 
in  like  cases  are  held  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Resolved,  We  demand  of  the  government,  both  in  the  nation 
and  in  the  several  states,  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  and  control  of  all 
artificial  persons,  the  function  of  which  is  to  develop  and  handle 
the  primal  resources  of  the  earth,  and  of  those  great  lines  of 
transportation  which  distribute  to  the  consumer  the  tremendous 
productions  of  American  agriculture  and  the  commodities  of  our 
marvelous  manufacturing  skill,  to  the  end  that  everywhere  the 
evils  of  monopolistic  combinations  may  be  rooted  out,  exposed 
and  destroyed. 

Resolved,  We  recognize  in  full  the  rights  of  organized  labor, 
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1  iio  laborer  has  already  created  by  the  sweat  of  I 
1  inues  to  pour  out  that  he  may  barely  live,  whiL 
tlirives.  But  in  co-operation,  arbitration,  an<3 
inonts  growing  out  of  increasing  mutual  respe 
\N  (» liail  the  glad  assurance,  for  both  the  laborer  j 
of  a  happier  day. 

Resolved,  That  the  protective  tariff  is  not  the 
but  the  protective  tariff  is  the  mother  of  Ame 
l)()wer. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  protective  tariff 
l)y  which  the  American  people  can  protect  them 
most  dangerous  of  all  trusts,  which  is  the  intern 
cm  also  presene  to  themselves,  against  all  c< 
own  market  for  the  results  and  rewards  of  thcii 
avoiding  the  destruction  of  their  prosperity,  ind 
liood,  and  civilization. 


GEORGE  A.  SCHILLING. 

Kx-SiH^retary  Bureau  of  lAbor  Sldtistico  of  Hlh 

It  lias  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Cockran  that 
Ixfore  another  conference  of  this  character  shall 
.1   majority  of  the  tnist  employers  of  the  Ui 
li.i\r  associated  with  thein  their  wa^oworkers  as 


labor  will  demand  recognition  and  organized  capital  will  1 
weak  to  resist  the  demand,  or  secondly,  because  the  trust 
that  they  cannot  continue  to  perpetrate  grand  larceny  upo 
public  unless  they  take  the  labor  organizations  in  with 
There  will  be  no  humanity  about  it;  no  sentiment  nor  broi 
love  whatever.     It  will  be  a  cold  matter  of  business. 

But  I  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  further  inflaming 
but  rather  to  make  clear  the  problem  and  to  see  to  what  c 
some  of  the  fog  which  has  been  diffused  on  all  sides  may  h 
pelled.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  divisions  in  thii 
vention ;  closer  sifting  would  classify  them  into  four  or  fiv 
there  are  primarily  two.  One  division  consists  of  those  tl 
not  want  the  trusts  to  be  interfered  with  at  all,  while  the 
wishes  to  deal  with  the  problem  through  restrictive  legisl 
Now,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  trust  shall  be  inte] 
with  at  all,  and  how,  we  ought  first  to  find  out  the  diffc 
l>etween  the  capitalistic  trust  and  the  trust  known  as  the 
union,  and  I  think  if  we  can  clearly  determine  the  diffc 
between  the  two  we  will  have  some  light  to  guide  us  on  our  m 

Now,  the  workingman  in  any  craft  realizes  that  standing 
in  the  presence  of  modem  economic  forces,  he  would  be  ai 
lated  and  would  stand  no  show  to  make  any  agreement  satisfy 
to  himself,  therefore  he  joins  himself  unto  his  fellow-woi 
and  multiplies  his  power  through  the  law  of  association,  a 
the  character  of  this  composite  man  he  stands  in  the  labor 
with  sufficient  influence  to,  at  least  in  a  degree,  determir 
conditions  under  which  he  shall  be  employed. 

The  capitalistic  corporations  contending  against  unfav< 
conditions,  likewise  look  about  and  ask  what  can  be  done 
rid  of  the  wasteful  and  injurious  methods  of  business,  and 
too,  invoke  the  law  of  association,  and  bc^in  to  consolida 
the  allied  interests  in  their  line. 

Now,  up  to  this  point,  there  is  absolutely  no  difference 
character  of  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  organizati 
capital.  Both  are  utilizing  their  power  to  associate — an  att 
that  God  has  given  to  man  to  a  greater  degree  than  to  any 
thing  that  walks  or  creeps  on  this  earth.  But  right  here  th 
ilarity  ends,  and  the  paths  diverge.  It  is  this  difference  in 
acter  which  these  two  organizations  at  this  point  assume  ib 
poses  "the  negro  in  the  woodpile"  and  justifies  public  interf 
with  the  capitalistic  tnist,  but  does  not  justify  similar  interf 
with  the  labor  organization. 

I  have  said  that  up  to  this  point  both  capital  and  lab 
ment  and  multiply  their  power  many  fold  solely  through 
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of  association;  but  the  workingman  has  nothing  but  this  law  to 
aid  him,  whereas  capital  has  all  of  its  advantages  plus  all  of  the 
monopolies  which  are  conferred  through  special  privileges  that 
give  additional  power  and  strength  to  the  trust.  And  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  Mr.  Cockran  in  his  otherwise  very  able  speech, 
was,  in  jny  judgment,  so  fallacious,  when  illustrating  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  his  chair  his  self-acting,  unvarying  law  by  which 
wages  were  distributed  regardless  of  the  power  or  influence  of  the 
trades  union.  Had  Mr.  Cockran  taken  an  industrial  society  en- 
tirely devoid  of  special  privileges,  then  he  would  have  proven  his 
oase.  But  he  assumed  that  the  law  by  which  wages  are  distributed 
operated  now  in  that  unvarying  and  equitable  way. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  train  of  cars  loaded  with  grain 
to  be  dumped  through  a  chute  into  this  building  and  that  this 
chute  is  made  so  tight  that  every  particle  of  grain  that  goes  in 
at  one  end  will  surely  be  deposited  at  the  other,  there  is  then  no 
flaw  from  the  point  where  the  grain  is  received  to  the  point  where 
it  is  deposited.  But  suppose  instead  of  being  perfectly  tight  this 
chute  had  several  holes  in  it  known  as  special  privileges  through 
which  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  tlie  grain  would  leak  while  in 
transit.  Now,  anyone  can  see  that  under  such  circumstances  you 
cannot  divide  any  more  grain  at  the  final  point  of  deposit  than 
reaches  it.  That  there  are  such  holes  through  which  industry  is 
despoiled  no  thoughtful  person  will  deny.  They  are  the  monop- 
olies of  tariffs,  franchises  of  public  utilities,  money,  patents  and 
land — and  it  is  the  possession  of  these  special  privileges  by  the 
capitalistic  trust  that  justifies  public  interference. 

But  1  am  not  in  favor  of  restrictive  legislation.  Instead  of 
"Be  it  enacted,"  I  would  prefer  to  solve  the  problem  by  "Be  it 
repealed."  The  restrictive  legislation  enacted  within  the  past 
thirty  years  against  corporate  wealth  has  not  brought  the  results 
intended.  Contrariwise,  in  many  instances  these  enactments 
have  been  employed  for  the  suppression  of  the  masses.  The  belief 
that  our  industrial  ills  can  be  cured  by  filling  our  statute  books 
with  restrictive  legislation,  is  delusive,  yet  everywhere  this 
tendency  is  taking  sliape,  and  everywhere  it  fails  to  remove 
the  evils  complained  of.  Instead  of  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot  of  monopoly  and  allowing  the  full  play  of  industrial 
forces  to  liberate  man  from  his  thralldom,  prohibitory  legislation 
is  relied  upon  as  the  panacea.  Instead  of  crushing  the  head  of 
the  serpent — monopoly — that  poisons  all  the  streams  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  political  life,  we  orive  it  full  sway  and  then  consume 
large  quantities  of  restrictive  legislation  as  a  means  of  neutraliz- 
ing the  poison.    The  result  is  that  society  and  industry  are  being 


tie<l  up  in  an  inextricable  tangle.  Bather  than  to  continue  thus 
1  should  prefer  to  take  out  from  under  these  trusts  the  pn>i»s 
of  special  privileges  that  give  them  tliis  undue  power  to  tl»HHV 
the  public. 

First  of  all,  I  would  repeal  the  entire  tariff  laws  and  plaei* 
the  United  States  upon  an  absolutely  tree  trade  basis  with  all 
the  world.  This  would  compel  us  to  revise  our  entire  fiscal  sys- 
tem, in  the  remodeling  of  which  we  might  place  many  of  the 
burdens  where  they  properly  belong.  It  would  even  give  the 
Single  Taxers  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views,  and  if  en- 
acted into  law  would  rob  landlordism  of  its  power. 

I  would  repeal  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  banks  of  issue,  and 
the  national  banking  laws,  and  would  make  the  issuing  of  money 
as  free  as  the  air. 

While  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  utility  of  repealing  all  of  tlie 
patent  laws,  I  believe  that  the  time  permitted  under  the  present 
laws  could  be  reduced  one-half  to  the  general  benefit  of  tlic 
jniblic. 

F.  E.  HALEY. 

Secretary  Iowa  State  TraveliiiK  Men's  AFS(Xjlatlon. 

The  commercial  travelers  of  the  United  States  almost  to  a 
man  are  decidedly  against  trusts  and  trade  combines.  In  fact, 
I  might  state  with  accuracy,  the  people  in  general  are  opposed 
to  the  combinations  that  have  been  capitalizing  themselves  with 
the  sole  view  of  enriching  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  masses. 
Trusts  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  menace  to  the  people.  Their  prin- 
cipal object  is  that  the  army  of  consumers  should  pay  tribute  to 
the  few.  They  should  be  placed  under  federal  control,  but  the 
law  enacted  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs  should  be  straight- 
forward and  not  evasive,  as  it  seems  to  be  at  the  present  time. 
A  constitutional  amendment,  clearly  defining  the  rights  of  the 
capitalists  as  well  as  to  protect  the  purchas<*rt*  or  aonHumarn, 
would  be  productive  of  the  most  g'i^>d  to  iIk;  greatest  numlKir. 
It  is  self-evident  that  trusts  are  looked  upon  with  mi*itru»t  by 
the  wage-earner  and  common  jieople.  If  such  i«  the  isdm, 
just  to  such  an  extent  are  trusts  a  nienaw  to  the  interest  of  th« 
country.  The  question  of  trusts  and  traxle  eoinbin-f;*;,  by  <jon- 
centrating  the  wealth  of  the  country  jntx>  the  hand«  of  the  lew, 
is  and  has  been  producing  diifc/>ntent  for  the  JM^^t  yeair,  Hatifun, 
a  readjustment  of  affairs  iu  the  rufur  futuie  k  al>«5^j»Jutx;ly  nnf^tii^' 
sary  in  order  that  the  bu>?jjj«*?  ifit^Ktstt*  of  ih^t  fjfuuiry  uiMy  l>e 
put  upon  a  calm  and  butin«e*^Jike  ba^i^. 


HBNBY  W.  PEABODY. 

Merchant,  Boston. 

Combinations  bear  most  lieavily  upon  the  individual  pro- 
ducer, or  the  middleman,  who  before  constituted  the  machinery 
of  business.  Large  numbers  of  heretofore  active  and  successful 
producers,  tradesmen  and  agents  are  being  frozen  out  of  business 
by  the  combinations,  and  opportunities  to  build  up  anew  with 
small  capital  are  very  hard  to  find  in  any  department. 

I  regard  very  seriously  the  advancing  strides  of  combinations, 
especially  the  joining  of  already  colossal  capital  with  other  mul- 
timillions,  and  in  one  interest  producing  the  raw  material,  and  its 
manufacturers  and  also  utilizing  it  in  structural  work.  Such 
monopolies  by  the  already  rich  tend  to  make  the  very  rich  richer, 
and  those  before  well  off,  poorer,  as  their  opportunities  are  shat- 
tered. 

A  monopoly  which  appropriates  to  itself  all  the  benefits  of  its 
economies  and  capital,  and  establishes  high  prices  unduly,  will 
make  no  friends  in  the  community. 

So  far  only  as  combination  can  produce,  and  so  can  sell  more 
cheaply  than  an  individual  manufacturer,  it  may  be  able  to  better 
compete  with  other  countries  for  the  world's  trade,  but  the  com- 
petition would  be  more  national,  and  in  accord  with  trade  cus- 
toms, in  the  hands  of  the  larger  number  of  producers,  bidding 
against  each  other. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  trade  for 
combination  to  dispense  with  the  middlemen,  the  jobber,  the  mer- 
chant. 

Labor  organizations  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  combinations  of  capital,  when  their  power  is  violently  ap- 
plied in  strikes  to  compelling  or  demanding  better  wages,  when 
they  are  a  menace  to  society.  x\t  other  times  they  are  useful  to 
protect  the  rights  of  wage  earners  who  as  individuals  are  not  in- 
fluential. Labor  organizations  will  naturally  be  opposed  to  trusts, 
as  employers  having  increased  power,  and  including  the  element 
of  large  capital.  The  labor  organizations  are  often  useful  to  all 
employers,  in  so  far  as  they  establish  uniformity  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labor. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  the  rapid  growth  of  trusts  and  com- 
binations to  create  new  allies  to  the  organized  labor,  in  the  thou- 
sands of  men  of  business  who  are  being  thrown  out  of  all  busi- 
ness by  the  absorption  of  tlieir  establishment  or  inability  to  profit- 
ably continue  or  to  apply  moderate  capital  in  a  new  enterprise. 
The  large  numbers  of  those  joined  classes  will  constitute  a  power- 


fnl  agency  in  opposition  to  the  trusts,  for  the  shajjing  of  legisla- 
tion, or  in  the  exercise  of  tlie  franchise. 

The  contention  of  labor  and  the  unemjiloyo*!  with  jrreai  wealth 
and  combined  prodii(*tion  ouglit  n«it  t"  l>c  a  political  i^su*.',  but 
there  is  danger  that  it  will  asduine  tliat  form. 


EMKRSOX  McMlLLIX. 

Hanker.  Niw  York. 

Emerson  McMillin  said  in  part: 

Combination  will  decrease  cost  of  ]»rodiiction.  It  will  benefit 
society  in  this,  that  it  will  tend  to  do  away  witli  ■fpa^iiiodic  and 
extreme  advances  in  prices,  followed  by  long  j^eriods  of  depres- 
sion and  tlie  discontent  of  the  ma'rse.s  incident  thereto. 

The  consumer  and  the  labortr  sliould  be  th«.'  chief  beneficia- 
ries. By  combination  a  solidity  is  givi-n  to  iiive-lm«.'nts  that 
makes  the  investor  content  with  smaller  net  n.'tiirns. 

In  many  instances  the  sliare  capital  issued  is  ridiculously  larg<.'. 
The  excess  of  engraved  sJieets  of  j^ajier  can  proiil  no  one,  and  it 
may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  uninformed  inve-tors,  and  in  times 
of  depression  the  collaj)se  of  thes*.*  excessively  eapiialized  coni- 
])anies  will  tend  to  create  alarm  and  distrust  in  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  country. 

Wiiges  ought  to  be  higher,  owing  to  absence  of  ruinous  com- 
petition and  consequent  disposition  of  employer  to  reduce  ex- 
penses. The  condition  of  the  wage-earner  should  be  improved. 
Kegular  employment  at  fair  wages  is  what  the  wag.'-earner  desires, 
and  is  essential  to  his  contentment. 

I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind  as  to  result  with  middlemen. 
But  even  if  disastrous,  that  fact  should  net  condemn  combina- 
tions if  the  general  result  is  "the  gn-jiti'-t  good  to  the  greatest 
number."  The  change  must  come  slowly,  if  at  all,  and  middle- 
men will  adjust  their  affairs  to  changed  condititms.  This  lias 
always  occurred,  and  will  continue  to  occur  so  long  as  civiliza- 
tion ]>rngresses. 

I  do  not  regard  the  tendency  to  combination  with  any  appre- 
hension on  the  ground  thnt  it  do(s  or  may  create  monopolies  con- 
trary to  the  general  welfare.  But  to  <juiet  any  apprehension  in 
that  direction  there  ought  to  be  national  legislation.  If  the 
general  government  can  assume  control  of  a  l)ankru])t's  affairs 
and  discharge  his  debts,  it  can  i)rotect  him  from  being  driven  to 
bankruptcy  by  the  strong. 
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Ptit*  nt,^  arr  nmiiopoliej:;  Jimcli  of  the  proBperity  af  €fiir( 
try  is  thiu  i"^  i^iir  psitHit  law^.  ttaa,  electTic  light  and  Btreetiit 
ways  tivL^  pTiici  ii  -a  1  ly  ni  ( i  n  upol  i  C8  in  moat  cities*  The  public  fwi»' 
jirnJii  by  iriakiiit:  tliom  ubsnluie  inonopoliea  as  they  are  in  ilarg( 
ninasuro  in  Eh^'ImtuL  The  etrongeat  argument  in  faTcr  rf 
"jimnici|Kil  nwTiejvliip"  i?  tliu  fact  that  all  possible  competition 
is  tl<*sirnyi'i]  n\\t\  (hiplicMtiun  of  capital  prevented- 

Cuiiihinuliini  will  Ix'nrih  tliisi  t^ountry  in  competition  with 
ollior  n^iiiini?  for  \\w  wnrlrlV  trade.  Goods  can  be  produPW 
0 1  i  en  I K'  V  i\  lit]  ox  r  c:?  sf  ti  ii  1 1  ni  il  i  -  d  t  ^n  fn  rt'  i  ^m  i  iiB  rkets  at  cost^  ii  nfioe*- 
sury,  lij  jiR^voiu  ,-lFuhiij;r  d^jun  wtirk?  in  America, 

W.iVH  ill  >\liic*li  ('i^nsliintiiiiins  may  and  will  injure  the  pnlilifi 
will  dmihtlL^-^^  (luvfl-jp  dnriiit;  the  next  few  years.  None  occui 
to  1UV  iMnw 

It  will  be  a  rcrinii?  lui slake  ta  recognize  "class"  in  any  lonn. 
Lnb<.)r  Drg.inizations  or  etiinbinjiti»»ns  should  be,  in  the  eyes  ot 
the  l;iw,  tbi*  "^ame  ns  eomljinaiion^  of  capitnlists.    Labor  organifflr 
timis  Miv  ri<rhi  aii'l  ;il»snluu.'ly  cs^i.'niial  to  the  preservation  of  the 
ri^^bi-  III'  hil.ior.     Tliis,  of  cour^i'.  in  ^oneral  and  not  applying  to 
pjiriic-iiliir  ca-i'.T.    Tiic^c  iiiiituw  ^ln.ulil  have  the  same  lawful  pro- 
U'r-iif.ii  a-  i-  givc-i;  1.)  iiH-nrjioratcil  oapitnl.    Their  efficiency  would 
1j«'  greatly  aiigiiuMih-d  if  they  were  managed  in  about  the  same 
way. 

(Juite  ]w»>ilive  l(-,irislaiion  iTiii<f  he  had  by  Congress.  "Utter 
coiifn^ion  will  re-iili  if  slates  are  depended  on  for  protective  legis- 
];UinTi.  A^zain.  -tale  Ji';ii>Iiitiires  are  governed  by  local  preju- 
dices. Jn  one  viaic.  ai  h-asi,  it  i^  now  lawful  for  the  farmer  and 
the  stoek  rai-er  io  r«)i"m  coiiibi nations,  but  illegal  for  the  mer- 
chant; tlu!  iniin.T  or  tlie  inaiuifaeturer  to  do  so. 

JA]\IKS  W.  ELLSWORTH. 

Mt-n.-liiiiil.  N'l.w  York. 

Tlu?  conihining  of  ])rodiieing  agencies  will  decrease  cost  of 
production  and  tliereff»re  he  hencfleial. 

Tlu'  amount  nf  decrease  in  eo>t  of  production  should  increase 
as  jn'rigrc-^sinn  is  made  undi*r  the  proposed  changed  conditions, 
tin*  i/onihining  of  j»rodueing  ageneies  resulting  in  lessening  the 
co-st,  the  same  as  labor-saving  machinery  has  accomplished. 

l?i'garding  eomhinations  as  emjilovcra  of  labor,  and  what 
shoulrl  hu  the  eir<'et  on  wage?  or  the  condition  of  the  wa^e  earner, 
I  think  the  rosnlt  should  be  beneficial.  'J'he  proposition  is  sim- 
ilar to  tlu?  cpiestion  that  was  raised  when  labor-saving  machinery 
was  first  introduced,  and  the  })rotest  of  labor  still  comes  to  the 
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siii'uice  ;is  a'.]vn!V"e?';«>::"  i'l  •■  :-  ••''•(  .■'■■■ri  :>  !n;''V  -t!int  lal>'»r  will 
bi."  cr<i\v/itH.i  out  "i'  eiiij'i'\vM;iiii.  Ti-c  Mj-jMi-it-/  iia?  boi-n  tii--  result. 
On  iiciMiuiit  of  laijur-.savjng  inachinLTv  the  cust  o£  priKluctioii  has 
been  ruduced,  thereby  multiplying  the  demand,  and  in  place  of 
lessening  tlie  demand  for  labor,  the  effect  is  to  increase. 

Combination  of  similar  interests  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  the 
conunodity,  and,  as  in  all  eases  where  radical  change  is  made,  the 
individual  must  give  way  to  the  i>rinciple.  Many  employees  will 
be  thrown  out  of  work,  but  it  will  be  for  the  reason  that  their 
labor  is  not  required  and  therefore  wasted,  or  a  tax  on  the  public 
New  fields  will  be  created,  on  account  of  the  changed  conditions, 
wl)ich  will  give  adequate  employment  at  remunerative  wages; 
believing  as  1  do  tliat  on  account  of  the  changes  that  are  nojr 
working  out  in  this  connection,  products  will  be  so  cheapened 
that  it  will  o])en  up  new  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  resulting 
ill  a  prosperity  to  this  country  that  has  never  been  equaled  before 
in  the  world. 

In  individual  cases  monopoly  may  result,  but  it  will  be  at  the 
ex])ense  of  success  to  the  interest  so  managed,  and  which  will  be 
readily  demonstrated,  as  the  greatest  gain  accruing  to  both  em- 
ployer and  employee  comes  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, thereby  multiplying  the  output. 

I  do  not  regard  labor  organizations  as  being  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  other  forms  of  combination.  Labor,  as  at  present 
organized,  destroys,  while  capital  is  creative.  When  labor  organ- 
izes with  the  same  idea  that  actuates  capital — for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  soh^ly  better  results,  discarding  all  thought  of  coercion 
and  taking  into  consideration  simply  supply  and  demand,  both 
labor  and  the  product  created  by  capital  and  labor  (when  produc- 
tion is  oversupplied  curtail  in  every  way  possible,  husbanding  the 
resources,  and  when  changed  conditions  come,  expand),  then  the 
laborer  will  own  his  own  home  and  peace  and  happiness  will  sur- 
round his  fireside. 

Legislative  action  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
extortion  and  coercion.  Kightful  coiiii)ination  of  interests  will 
cheapen  production  to  that  extent  tliat  there  should  be  no  fear 
of  non-competition,  and  sueli  laws  should  be  enacted  as  will  pro- 
tect any  individual  or  combination  of  individuals  from  persecu- 
tion;  it'^being  my  belief  thai  if  tlie  latter  ))rotectinn  is  given  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  extortion,  except  in  rare  cases  where  there 
is  an  absolute  monopoly,  and  then  legislative  protection  should 
also  be  given. 
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CHARLES  J.  BONAPARTE. 

Attonivy,  BultiuKiro,  Md. 

I  regard  the  tendency  of  combination  as  an  inovitaWe  feature 
of  modern  civilization  from  which  no  free  and  enlightened  coun- 
try can  escape,  and  wliich  has  force  in  proportion  to  each  coun- 
try's freedom  and  enlightenment.  It  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  I  regard  it  as  a  good  thing,  for  I  consider  it  a  complete  fal- 
lacy that  all  the  changes  brought  about  by  juodern  civilization 
have  been  for  the  better;  not  a  few  of  them  are,  to  my  mind,  dis- 
tinctly harmful.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  say  that  this 
tendency  is  harmful;  it  has  a  good  side  and  a  bad  side,  and  there 
is  the  less  reason  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  its  merits,  because, 
whatever  we  may  think,  we  cannot  prevent  it,  except  at  the  price 
of  libeiiy  and  civilization.  There  is  an  antidf>te  to  its  excess  in 
the  fact  that,  as  a  business  enterprise  may  be  on  too  small,  so 
this  may  be  on  too  large  a  >cale  to  be  profitable;  the  ditliculty 
and  consequent  cost  of  elRctive  su])ervision  become,  when  a 
certain  stage  of  growth  lias  hvvn  reached,  too  great  for  the 
attendant  jn-ofits,  and,  usually,  although  not,  perhaps,  always, 
tins  point  will  be  roaohed  before  a  seriously  injurious  mono])oly 
can  lie  created.  As  the  icnuhiUT  is  in  no  wise  confined  or  ])eculiar 
to  this  country,  but  exist<  in  all  the  more  advanced  foreign  na- 
tions, it  do(!<  not  se<?iM  to  ni«'  likely  to  injuric»usly  affect  our  com- 
parative cnnuneivial  standing,  aUhongh  it  can  hardly  benefit  this. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  renu?nil)ered  that  there  are  already 
international  cond)ina1ions  of  capitalists,  as  well  as  of  laborers, 
and  that  the  former,  at  all  events,  seem  likely  to  greatly  increase 
in  number.  There  are,  however,  two  points  at  which  the  forma- 
tion of  combinations  aiVeets  the  jniblic  interest  injuriously,  in 
my  opinion.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  although  not  of  neces- 
sity, it  often  involves  the  aid  of  the  legislative  power,  national, 
state  or  municipal,  and  thus  debauches  our  ])uhlic  men  and  intro- 
duces a  dei)lorable  element  of  venality  and  corruption  into  our 
politics.  ^loreover,  througli  the  natural  jealousy  with  which  such 
"combinations''  are  regarded  by  the  lahorers  whose  interests  they 
affect,  t]u?ir  formation  furnishers  a  theme  for  declamation  and 
consecpient  ])rofit  to  a  da--  of  insincr^re,  unscru]uilous  and  gen- 
erally ignorant  deniatro^iies,  inllames  class  prejudices  and  favors 
the  spread  of  sociali>lic  and  other  false  and  mischievous  doc- 
trines. 

Labor  organizations  resemble  what  are  commonly  known 
as  trusts  (a  very  inaccurate  and  misleading  name,  by  the  way) 
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in  that  they  constitute  organizations  designod  to  advance  the 
price  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  their  iiieiiihers  by  shutting  out  com- 
IM^titors  from  the  market:  l)iit  thoir  advantages  and  di^iadvan- 
tages  to  the  conuuunity  are  Loth  altogiUher  diHerciit  from  thfise 
of  the  trusts,  and,  while  1  am  neither  a  blind  admirer  nor  a 
fanatical  enemy  of  either,  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  satisfactorily 
thouglit  of  or  dealt  with  umh'r  the  same  category. 

1  think  tlie  consolidation  or  ctmibinalion  nf  railway  companies 
iulo  large  systems  has  been  shown  by  experiijnce  to*  be  desirable. 

If  concentration  is  carried  so  far  as  to  create  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  product,  the  cost  of  production  may  be  further 
dccrea-^ed  from  the  facts  that  the  combination  will  become  the 
only  purchaser  of  the  raw  material  and  the  only  employer  of  the 
specially  skilled  lal)or  needed  to  produce  this,  and  can  therefore 
bring  down  the  price  of  the  f(»nner,  and  the  wages  of  the  latt(T, 
indefinitely,  provided  it  stops  short  of  the  points  where  the  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material  ceases  to  he  profital)le  and  where  the 
labor  is  driven  into  other  forms  of  employment.  If  a  combina- 
li(»n  of  ]»roducing  agencies  means,  or  includes,  a  comhinalion  of 
laborers,  as  in  a  trade  union  or  a  federation  of  such  unions,  the 
result  of  such  n  condjination,  in  so  far  as  it  atfects  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, nnist  he  to  increase  this,  nnce  its  purpose  and  tendency 
is  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  labor  employed. 

The  consumer  will,  other  things  being  equal,  profit  by  a  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production,  whenever  there  is  free  comj)eti- 
tion  among  producers  in  the  market.  If,  therefore,  the  combi- 
nation of  produiring  agencies  doo^  not  alTect  the  freedom  of  com- 
petition, the  consumer  will  benefit  by  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  production  therel>y  caused ;  if  the  combination  creates  a  virtual 
mono[»oly,  the  consumers  will  not  ordinarily  benefit  by  the  de- 
crease of  cost;  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  such  a  combina- 
tion is  to  increase  the  price,  whilst  reducing  the  cost,  of  the 
product;  althou;rh  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  tendency 
may  be,  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  counteracted  by  fear  lest 
increase  in  price  may  lead  to  a  decrease  in  consum])tion,  or  call 
into  existence  rival  producing  agencies  or,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, lead  to  interference  by  the  state. 

The  productive  wealth  of  the  country  consists  of  the  mat«> 
rial  products  of  past  labor  wlnVh  have  not  been  consumed,  but 
economized,  and  which  are  now  employed  as  agencies  to  produce 
further  wealth,  and  of  nothing  else;  the  country  is  therefore  ren- 
dered neither  richer  nor  ]n)orer  by  the  placing  on  the  market  of 
large  amounts  of  share  ca])ital  in  such  combinations  as  those 
under  consideration,  unless  possibly  this  may,  to  some  extent^ 
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cause  foreign  capital  to  seek  investment  here;  T  do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  say  whether  it  could  have  tliis  effect  to  an  appreciable 
extent;  if  it  could,  pro  ton'lo  it  wonhl  ho  do.sirnhle;  otherwise  I  see 
nothing  desirable  in  it,  for  it  simply  changes  the  form  of  owner- 
ship of  the  things  whicli  alone  have  real  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  see  no  peculiar  dangers  which  it  involves  cither  to  the 
individual  investor  or  the  finanoial  sy^^te^l  of  the  country.  The 
former  may  often  lose  his  monov  through  injudicious  invest- 
ments in  such  share  capital,  for  it  is  an  old  maxim  that  "a  fool  and 
his  money  are  soon  jiarted/*  and  a  large  proportion  of  individual 
investors  are  too  greedy  and  conceited  to  show  common  sense  in 
their  investments;  but  their  money,  although  lost  to  them,  is  not 
lost  to  the  community;  it  goes  into  the  pockets  of  others  who  are. 
on  the  whole,  at  least,  equally  deserving  and  more  shrewd  and 
judicious,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  make  a  beneficial  use  of  it. 

The  tendency  of  the  combinations  must  be  to  decrease  the 
demand  for  the  kinds  of  labor  einplnvj^'d  In  tlicir  work,  and  conse- 
quently to  reduce,  at  least  tom])oraril y.  the  compensation  received 
by  wage-earners  generally  thronghoiit  the  country.  The  natural 
effects  of  thi.s  on  the  condition  of  the  latter,  speaking  very 
broadly,  would  bo,  first,  more  or  loss  individual  hardship  and 
suffering,  and.  afterward^,  in  the  Vnited  States,  the  conversion  of 
some  among  tlioin  into  agriculturalists  through  the  cultivation 
of  a  larger  area  of  our  land. 

Em]diatically  no  logi-lative  action  in  regulation  or  restraint 
of  combinations,  wb(;tber  by  Congress  or  State  legislature,  is  de- 
sirable. Our  puT)lic  men  (with,  1  need  not  say,  souie  honorable 
exception?)  are  wholly  unfit  to  dojil  with  any  such  matters.  The 
attempt  will  bo  highly  demoralizing  to  all  concerned,  the  practi- 
cal results  (excei)t  in  the  levy  of  blackmail)  altogether  nugatory. 

CHAm.ES  A.  SCHTEEEX. 

Kx-Mnvdr.  Hvi'Ol.lyn. 

I  am  deeply  intere>5tod  in  the  subject.  Tt  is  one  of  the  leading 
questions  of  the  hr>ur.  Evidently  trusts  have  com?  to  stay.  They 
are  formed  in  almost  every  commodity  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

T  have  watched  with  special  interest  tl.e  progress  made  by 
the  United  Stiites  Leather  Company  -so-called  T.oather  Trust — 
it  being  in  my  line  of  bu -in ess.  Tin-  tru-^t  was  formed  about 
six  years  ago.  It  has  mily  Ix'on  partinlly  successful.  It  hn-s  not 
cbeckcH  competition;  on  the  contrary,  those  tanners  outside  of 


the  trust  seemed  to  have  profited  hy  the  fonimtion  of  the  h\'^ 
company.  While  the  trust,  hy  operatiii<r  all  their  (annerio^  upon 
a  uniform  plan,  may  have  reduced  the  cost  «f  tanning  loatlier, 
still  their  fixed  charges  on  their  onnnnous  capital  an*  so  ]ni'iry. 
that  they  cannot  reduce  prices  if  thcjy  wish  to  earn  a  j^inall  divi- 
dend on  only  their  preferred  stock.  This  ena]>h*s  their  CMnnpi-ti- 
tors  not  only  to  meet  |)rices,  hut  in  -tome  instane^s  make  I  lie  mar- 
ket price  of  leather. 

The  principal  cause  is  overcapitalization  and  Imying  old  and 
unproductive  properties,  thinking  thereby  to  stoj)  ecnnpetition. 
The  result  has  been  that  active,  enterprising  men  with  sufficient 
capital  for  their  business  have  erected  modern  factories  with 
up-to-date  improvements,  and  successfully  compete  with  some 
of  these  trusts. 

There  may  be  exceptions,  but  the  average  conihinatifm  or 
trust  is  built  upon  these  lines,  and  with  their  anti(|uated  facilities 
and  watered  stock  they  expect  to  compete  with  wideawake  hini- 
ness  men.  While  trusts  may  be  a  menace  to  bu-ine«*  fcir  a  while, 
on  the  whole  they  are  not  as  dangerous  as  generally  believed  to  he. 

Overca])italizcd  tnists  must  either  renrganize  on  a  |iro|Mr 
basis,  or  reduce  their  capital  to  real  value,  else  fall  to  |»i<*ees  of 
th^ir  own  weight.  When  reorganized  with  actual  eajijial,  they 
will  come  into  line  with  business  concerns  having'  ar-fiial  eafiita! 
invested.  No  special  legi^slation  i«  neees-ary  nor  d«-ind.  Such 
laws  hardly  mitigate  the  evil.  Business  laws  are  l.a-<-d  ijf»ofi  com- 
petition, and  that  will  sullice  to  bring  even  our  inunerj.-e  Iru-ts 
to  terms. 

WILLIAM  WIHT  HOWK. 

N«'\v  Or!«iiii!i  I{«»ar«l  of  Tr.«'I«r. 

W^hcn  T  came  to  this  meeting  as  a  rle|<i;ra*e  froiri  the  N'l-w 
Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  I  prepared,  at  tli"  reipje-i  of  the  ^'j\ic 
Federation,  a  paper  on  some  of  the  question-  h«  re  in  debate; 
but  when  by  your  kindness  I  wa-i  eal'^-d  to  fin.-ide  ovi-r  vnir 
deliberations,  it  was  deemed  more  becfiFiiiii;:  that  yosir  eiiainnaii 
should  not  undertake  to  exr.re'=?  any  vje-.v^  r,n  l»i  •«•  rj.n  l.-.,nr-, 
or  undertake,  even  if  T  could,  to  influx  n'-«-  anv  •^:.iri!«,fj  An-I  -o, 
with  a  little  of  that  (»aternal  anguish  w'.'eh  mav  ha-.*-  vi.-ii«  d  iIm- 
scnil  of  Abraham  when  he  thonir^'t  l.ifo-^-lf  ;»•  '•»,?!-' nf"*-  hound 
to  sacrifice  his  son,  I  suppre^-ed  the  |,??1«'  i;a|/«i  'I'm-  j-juj'H.- 
sion  was  fortunate,  becau'^e  if  the  j.wuier  w»  n-  1o  he  wulh  i.  thus 
evening  it  would  be  a  beffr  one.  f-.r  O.i-  rea-on  that  i\n  aiillior 
has  learned  a  good  deal  in  the  la-t  f'«»ir  da  V'-. 


In  what  are  called  courts  of  conciliation,  in  some  jurisdic- 
tions^ the  constant  aim  of  the  presiding  magistrate  is  to  note 
those  admissions  and  concessions  of  the  contending  parties  them- 
selves which  may  be  found  even  in  apparently  hopeless  disputes, 
and  to  make  those  admissions  and  concessicms  a  basis  for  a  judg- 
ment substantially  just. 

Now,  following  this  sensible  idea,  where  do  we  st^nd  after 
four  days  of  discussion,  always  inti?resiing,  often  ])rofoundly  sci- 
entific, and  sometimes  passing  into  the*  brilliant  sphere  of  ora- 
tory? It  seejns  to  me — 5imf)ly  as  an  individual,  of  course — that 
almost  every  pa]>er  or  address  we  liave  heard  has  made  some  ad- 
missions or  concessions  which  may  form  a  basis  for  some  conclu- 
sions, and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  formulate  some  of  tbem 
only,  as  follows: 

1.  Combinations  and  conspiracies  in  the  form  of  tnists  or 
otherwise  in  re-traint  of  trade  or  manufacture,  which  by  the 
consensus  of  judicinl  i)]Mninn  are  unhnvful,  should  so  be  declared 
by  legislation,  with  suitable  sa  net  ions,  and,  if  possible,  by  a 
statute  uniform  in  all  jurisdictions,  and  also  uniform  as  to  all 
persons,  and  such  a  st;i1nto  shnnld  be  thoroughly  enforced,  so 
that  those  who  re-]»ort  it  shall  not  bo  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  disregard  it. 

2.  That  the  organiziitinn  of  trading  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions, whether  under  general  or  special  laws,  be  ])ermitted  only 
under  a  system  of  careful  governmental  control,  also  unifonn, 
if  possible,  in  all  jurisdi(*tions,  whereby  many  of  the  evils  of 
which  com]>laint  is  now  made  may  bo  avoided. 

3.  The  objects  of  the  cor]>oration  should  be  confined  within 
limits  definite  and  certain.  The  issue  of  st{K'k  and  bonds,  which 
has  been  a  matter  of  so  much  just  criticism  and  com])laint,  should 
be  guarded  with  great  strictness.  If  mort.irage  bonds  seem  to 
be  rocjuired,  they  should  be  allowed  onlv  for  a  moderate  fraction 
of  the  trne  cash  value  of  the  property  that  secures  them.  As 
for  issuer  of  stock,  they  should  be  safeguarded  in  every  possible 
wav.  'l'h(\v  sliouM  only  be  allowed  either  for  the  money  or  for 
]>roperty  actually  received  by  the  company,  and  dollar  for  dollar, 
and  wh<»n  the  pro])erty  is  so  conveyed  it  should  be  on  an  honest 
ap]>raisen!eni  of  aetual  value,  s{^  that  there  may  be  no  watering 
of  stock. 

4.  And  fnially.  then^  shrmld  be  a  thorough  «iy^tem  of  reports 
and  govern nu-ntal  inspect i<'n.  esjiecially  as  to  issues  of  })onds  and 
.«tock  and  the  status  aiid  value  ol^  ])roptTty,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal.  Yet.  at  the  same  time,  in  the  matter  of 
trndins  flnd  jjidustrial  com]'anies,  there  are  legitimate  business 
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secrets  which  must  be  respected  by  the  general  j>iiblic.  In  short, 
we  need  to  frankly  recognize  the  fact  tliat  trading  and  industrial 
corporations  are  needed  to  organize  the  activities  of  our  country, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  scolded  or  belied,  Imt  controlled,  as 
Tre  control  steam  and  electricity,  whicli  are  also  dangerouR  if 
not  carefully  managed,  but  of  wonderful  usefulness  if  rightly 
harnessed  to  the  car  of  progress. 

5.  We  agree  without  dissenting  voico  in  tlianking  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago  for  furnishing  this  o])])oi1;unity  for  edu- 
cation, and  the  people  of  Chicago  not  only  for  a  hospitality  as 
large  as  its  limits,  but  for  the  object-lesson  their  city  alfords  to 
teach  us  what  can  be  done  in  America  by  enlightened  public 
spirit  in  associated  effort. 

Gaines,  of  Tennessee,  introduced  the  following: 

"We  have  mot  here  in  convention  through  tlie  ccmrtesy  of  the 
Civic  Federation  and  tlie  city  of  Chicago.  Wo  have  hoon  royally 
entertained,  not  only  by  the  convention  itself,  but  by  \ho  citizens 
of  Chicago.  A  vote  of  thanks  is  extended  to  th(?  Civic  Federation 
and  to  Chicago;  to  our  distinguished  chainnan,  wlio  has  proved 
himself  peculiarly  eflicient  and  manifestly  fair;  to  the  conference 
secretary,  and  to  those  who  by  their  participation  have  made  the 
conference  a  success." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  presented  by 
Chairman  Luce  as  follows : 

^^''our  committee  begs  leave  to  report  that  after  discussion 
and  careful  deliberation  it  has  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

"Whereas,  The  call  of  the  Civic  Federation,  under  which  this 
conference  is  gathered,  inviting  us  to  consider  the  subject  of 
trusts,  contains  the  following  language: 

"  'While  it  is  not  expected  that  a  thorough  investigation  of 
even  any  branch  of  this  groat  question  can  be  made  in  so  short  a 
time,  it  is  hoped  that  a  beginning  may  be  made  and  a  plan  adopted 
for  following  up  the  work  along  practical  lines.  The  locjil  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  arrangements  is  comj)osed  of  rey)rosenta- 
tives  of  all  political  parties  and,  as  indicntod  on  this  letterhead, 
is  chosen  from  the  various  walks  of  life.  The  committee  has  no 
ideas  or  schemes  of  any  kind  to  place  before  the  conference.  Its 
members  have  different  views  on  the  problems  to  be  discussed,  but 
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The  report  was  adopted  without  debate. 

On  motion  of  Louis  F.  Post  the  conventio 
adjourned  sine  die. 


^ 


NEW    ENGLAND'S    LOST 
SUPREMACY. 


SHALL   IT    BE   REGAINED? 


BY 


HON.    PELEG    McFARLIN. 


AN   ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  BRCX:KT0N,  MASS.,  OCTOBER  28,  1890. 


BOSTON: 

NEW  ENGLAND  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE. 
66  STATE   STREET. 
I89I. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  LOST  SUPREMACY. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens  of  Brockton: 

It  is  my  first  duty  to  make  acknowledgment  for  the  cor 
ality  of  this  greeting,  and  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  1 
opportunity  accorded  me  to  participate  in  this  discussion, 
always  affords  me  pleasure,  it  always  excites  my  pride,  to  vi 
the  City  of  Brockton.  Plymouth  County  enterprise  a 
Plymouth  County  thrift  here  find  their  amplest  expression, 
is  only  just  to  say  that  by  the  energy  and  sagacity  and  pub 
spirit  of  her  manufacturei-s  and  merchants,  and  by  the  indusi 
and  skill  of  her  artisans,  the  City  of  Brockton  has  advanced 
a  few  years  from  the  limitations  of  an  obscure  village  to  shi 
to-day  as  a  star  in  the  commercial  crown  of  Massachusetts. 

My  critics  may  say  that  I  occupy  an  anomalous  positi 
here  to-night,  but  I  shall  not  agree  with  them.  So  long  as 
tacitly  assented  to  the  candidacy  of  a  man  for  Congressman 
this  district  whom  I  considered  eminently  unfit  fof  the  offii 
and  so  long  as  I  seemingly  assented  to  a  tariff  bill  whicl 
regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  so  long  I  occupied  an  anon 
lous  position.  But  my  attitude  to-night  is  a  perfectly  natu: 
one,  and  I  propose  to  celebrate  my  freedom  by  discussing  wl 
I  conceive  to  be  the  paramount  issue  of  this  campaign. 

While  I  am  a  party  man,  and  believe  as  a  rule  in  the  e 
eacy  of  party  cohesion  and  party  discipline,  I  believe  there  £ 
times  when  we  exemplify  the  highest  order  of  patriotism 
unfurling  the  banner  of  revolt.  When  an  army  under  ra 
leadership  begins  to  filibuster,  and  crosses  the  d«Av<g^^  Vv 
and  invades  Dew  and  perilous  fields  witViOWt  'w?h\T^^\'^'0£^fc^3 


and  loyal  soldier  in  no  wise  compromises  his  honor,  but  rathar 
emphasizes  his  fealty  by  declining  to  march  beyond  the  verge. 

A   FATAL  TARIFF   POLICY. 

When  the  Republican  party  espoused  protection  it  did  well, 
for  we  are  all  protectionists.  But  I  assert  that  the  purblind 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  without  the  assent  of  the 
rank  and  file,  have  diverted  the  protective  system  from  its 
original  purpose, —  that  they  have  so  far  transformed  the  sys- 
tem that  to-day  it  is  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  but  the  deadly  foe  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 

Within  a  few  months  those  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  have 
taken  the  fatal  step  with  their  tariff  policy;  they  have  built  the 
wall  so  high  that  it  casts  an  ominous  shadow  upon  every 
cottage  in  this  broad  land.  Spurning  the  teachings  of  Sumner, 
ignoring  the  counsels  of  Garfield,  casting  aloof  from  those 
wholesome  traditions  and  precedents  which  are  the  palpable 
safeguards  of  the  people,  they  have  instituted  a  system  of  tax- 
ation which  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  which  is 
calculated  to  devitalize  and  destroy  the  old  historic  parly  of 
Lincoln  and  of  Grant.  It  is  as  if  a  ship  of  great  tonnage,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  marine  world,  freighted  with  a  valuable 
cargo  and  headed  for  the  open  sea,  where  favoring  winds  and 
waves  promised  a  safe  and  prosperous  passage,  should  suddenly 
tack  and  bear  down  upon  the  rocks  and  breakers. 

FORMER   PLEDGES   BROKEN. 

They  tell  us  that  the  McKinley  bill  redeems  the  pledge 
made  to  the  people  in  1888.  That  is  a  falsity  so  bald  that  it 
carries  its  own  refutation  on  its  face.  It  does  not  require  a 
very  retentive  memory  to  recall  the  campaign  of  two  years 
ago.  We  all  remember  how  the  oratora  from  every  hustings 
told  us  that  we  were  to  have  a  rigid  revision  of  the  tariff,  and 
there  was  no  sane  man  between  the  two  oceans  who  did  not 
understand  that  revision  implied  a  scaling  down  rather  than  a 
pushing  up  of  duties.  It  was  only  a  question  as  to  who 
^Jbould  do  the  work,  and  it  was  claimed  that  it  should  be  done 
ly  the  friends  of  the  teri.ff* 
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Suppose  our  orators  had  harangued  us  from  the  stump  i 
this  wise:  "  Gentlemen,  elect  Mr.  Harrison  President  and  ^ 
will  add  $14,000,000  to  the  duties  on  wool.  Elect  Mr.  Ha 
rison  and  we  will  add  $^000,000  to  the  duty  on  linen  and  fla: 
Elect  Mr.  Harrison  andVe  will  add  $10,000,000  to  the  mets 
schedules,  and  we  will  add  $9,000,000  to  tin  plate.  We  wi 
increase  the  prices  of  shirts  and  hosiery  and  tinware  and  cu 
lery  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  we  will  m 
agree  to  advance  wages  one  penny.  We  will  juggle  with  suga 
We  will  cut  the  duty  on  that  commodity,  and  put  money  inl 
one  pocket  of  the  poor  man,  but  will  go  down  into  the  otb 
pocket  for  bounty  money  to  pay  the  planters  two  cents  p 
pound  for  all  the  sugar  they  choose  to  raise ;  and  we  will  pi 
a  provision  in  our  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  pi 
back  the  duty  on  sugar  unless  certain  foreign  countries  wi 
do  just  what  we  ask  them  to  do.  Then,  at  the  same  time,  \i 
will  instruct  the  President  to  impose  a  duty  on  hides  unlet 
the  Argentine  Republic  will  upset  its  whole  system  of  reveni] 
and  bankrupt  itself  to  assist  our  new  South  American  polic} 
All  these  wonderful  works  and  more  we  will  do,  gentlemei 
if  you  will  only  elect  Mr.  Harrison  president.  And  that 
just  exactly  what  we  mean  by  a  rigid  revision  of  the  tariff  I  " 

Think  you  that  with  announcements  from  the  stump  of  thj 
character  by  campaign  orators  we  could  have  pulled  M 
Harrison  through?  I  trow  not,  and  I  fearlessly  assert  that  tl 
McKinley  bill,  instead  of  being  the  redemption  of  a  pledge, 
really  a  base  betrayer  of  trust  in  the  eyes  of  the  America 
people. 

BOSTON   AT   THE   MERCY   OF   PITTSBURG. 

We  who  are  in  the  iron  business  have  suffered  long  an 
patiently  from  inordinate  duties  on  those  materials  which  ai 
necessary  to  our  products.  With  no  little  earnestness  of  pu 
pose  I  have  tried  by  my  writings  from  time  to  time  to  sho 
the  public  that  the  iron  workera  on  this  Atlantic  coast  are  ei 
titled  to  greater  consideration  than  they  receive  a.t  tlxo.  l\5&xv<: 
of  the  general  g-overament. 
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Shut  off  as  we  are  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  space  from  tue 

preat  interior  states  where  are  to  be  found  the  iron  and  coal 

Bposits  of  this  country,  and  yet  requiring  enormous  quantities 

t  those  commodities  to  supply  our  own  people  for  manufac- 

iring  and  for  domestic  purposes,  there  is  no  just  reason  why 

'e  should  be  forbidden  by  law  to  procure  those  materials 

(rhere  we  can  obtain  them  most  cheaply.     Reduce  the  duty  on 

ig  iron  to-day  to  $1  per  ton  and  no  foreign  country  on  the 

wje  of  this  earth  could  injure  Pennsylvania  in  her  natural 

larkets..    Then  why  should  the  duty  remain  at  f6.72  per  ton? 

iTith  a  duty  of  Jil  per  ton  on  iron  and  with  free  coal  Bos-  - 

m  could  produce  iron  goods  as  cheaply  as  Pittsburg  <;ould 

)roduce  them.     But  Pittsburg  has  her  hand  on  the  throat  of 

Boston  to-day,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  duties  of  Tariff  Re- 

form  to  loosen  her  clutch. 

THE   IRON   masters'  PETITION. 

Last  year  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  get  our  grievances 
ledressed  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  Our  petition  was  a 
formidable  one.  It  contained  about  600  names  from  New 
England.  It  voiced  the  sentiment  of.  the  capital,  the  brains 
and  the  suffering  toilei-s  in  the  iron  industries  of  New  England. 
It  asked  for  free  coal  and, for  reduced  duties  on  iron.  I 
am  rather  proud  of  that  petition.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 
It  beare  the  names  of  Ex-Governor  Ames,  of  A.  Field  & 
Son  of  Taunton,  of  Dunbar,  Hobart  &  Co.  of  Whitman,  of 
the  venerable  Nahum  Stetson  of  Bridgewater,  and  scores  of 
Dthers  of  great  prominence.  Mr.  Senator  Aldrich  informs 
us  that  only  "  a  little  coterie  around  Boston  "  ask  for  these 
tariff  modifications.  That  is  not  true,  but  if  it  were  true  I 
should  remind  him  that  a  little  coterie  around  Boston  once 
:hrottled  the  slave  power,  and  that  their  adherents  became 
egion,  and  finally  shook  this  continent  from  centre  to  circum- 
'erence !  I  would  remind  him  that  "  a  little  coterie  around 
Boston  "  once  resisted  the  stamp  act,  and  "  fired  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world  1 ''     We  expect  to  acc[uire  these  just  modifica- 


tions  for  which  we  ask,  Mr.  Aldrich  to  the  contrary  notwi 
standing. 

Why  should  we  not  have  free  access  to  Nova  Scotia  coi 
There  are  millions  on  millions  of  tons  of  it  right  at  our  ba 
door,  which,  when  mined  on  a  large  scale,  can,  barring  the  t 
iff,  be  delivered  in  Boston  at  $2 .  per  ton.  Of  course  capi 
will  not  touch  it  so  long  as  we  keep  on  the  tariff,  for  capi 
will  not  take  the  risk  of  seeing  the  tariff  doubled  at  any  i 
ment.  But  why  should  there  be  any  tariff  at  all  on  coj 
Garfield  asked  that  question  in  Congress  in  1879.  I  have  i 
that  query  to  our  present  member  of  Congress,  and  he  1 
coolly  informed  me,  in  substance,  that  Nova  Scotia  coal  is 
expensive,  and  so  nearly  worthless,  that  it  would  be  folly 
remove  the  duty. 

Let  me  tell  that  Congressman  that  Nova  Scotia  coal,  urn 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  which  gave  it  to  us  free  of  duty,  was  m 
in  enormous  quantities  by  the  rolling  mills  of  New  England 

Let  me  remind  him  that  the  iron  plates  with  which  c 
gun-boats  were  constructed,  during  the  war  of  the  Rebelli< 
were  made  by  the  Bay  State  Iron  Works,  at  South  Bost< 
with  Nova  Scotia  coal.  Let  me  further  remind  him  that  I 
Union  guns  whose  thunders  shook  the  seas,  disabled  the  M 
rimac  and  sent  the  rebel  pirate,  Alabama,  to  the  bottom  of  1 
ocean,  were  cast  by  the  South  Boston  Iron  Company  w 
Nova  Scotia  coal ! 

Surely  a  coal  which  has  done  such  good  service  deservei 
better  fate  than  to  be  thus  slandered  by  a  representative 
the  old  Bay  State. 

TWO   ABSURD   THEORIES. 

Is  there  not  a  striking  analogy  to  be  found  between  1 
slave  oligarchy  of  the  past  and  the  high-tariff  oligarchy  of  1 
present  time  ?  Slavery  was  once  upheld  as  a  divine  institute 
and  our  Congressman  from  this  district  has  proclaimed  1 
doctrine  that  the  decline  of  our  iron  \iid\\a;^T\e.^  ^"jna  ^^x^vaw 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  by  Mv^  ^"aX.  oi  'Ocife  >sN:g^v 
and  hence  we  must  assume   that  \i\tm  \i\^  ^xoXfc^Nlv^^ 


-^.    Aionch    juggles    with    the 
tariff.        He  declares    that    the  dut; 
trxlay  than  it  was  in  1864.     But  if 
the  two  years  from  the  price  of  iron 
which  is  the  only  reasonable  eompatai 
the  duty  on  pig  iron  to-day   Ls  more  t 
than  it  was  in    1864.      Mr.    Aldrich 
can  be  landed  in  New   England  at  H 
Only   under  extraordinar}-   circumstar 
The    Pennsylvania    Iron    Company,    \ 
mines  and  a  line  of  steamers  to  transpc 
have  acquired  at  enormous  expense,   m 
that  result ;  but  under  ordinary  circui 
sort  could  be  accomplished.      But  whei 
ore  in  New  England  you  strike  anothei 
must  have  coke  to  smelt  the  ore,  and 
commodity.     The  freight  cost  alone  of 
points  in   Massachusetts    is   about  $5 
more  than  tS  n^'-  * —   '* 
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are  the  result  of  a  divine  decree  or  are  the  logical  ontcpme  a 
finite  legislation. 

For  many  years  the  iron  business  was  the  pride  and  glor^ 
of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Weymouth  and  Bridgewater  anc 
Taunton  and  Somerset  and  Plymouth  and  South  Boston  anc 
Wareham  were  so  many  hives  of  bustling,  thrifty  industry 
From  1846  to  1864  there  was  a  reasonable  tariff  on  importec 
iron,  and,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  that  time,  under  a  rec 
iprocity  treaty,  we  had  Canadian  coal  free  of  duty.  I  neec 
not  tell  you  how  our  New  England  iron  works  flourished  dur 
ing  that  period ;  how  our  villages  thronged  with  workmen,  anc 
how  hope  and  confidence  grew  with  our  growing  prosperity 
Had  any  man  declared  in  those  halycon  days  that  in  25  yean 
all  those  scenes  of  activity  would  be  covered  with  the  mildcT'i 
of  misfortune,  that  those  thriving  iron  plants  would  present  s( 
many  pictures  of  desolation  and  ruin,  he  would  have  beei 
scouted  and  laughed  down  as  a  misanthropic  prophet  of  evil 
And  yet  here  we  are!  confronted  to-day  not  by  a  theory  bu1 
by  an  actual  condition.  Here  we  are  between  two  horns  of  t 
dilemma.  Pennsylvania's  freight  taxes  are  loading  us  dowr 
on  one  hand,  and  when  we  turn  to  find  relief  in  our  natura! 
source  of  supply,  we  strike  a  tariff  wall  on  the  other  hand 
We  are  literally  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

But  let  no  blasphemer  dare  to  attribute  any  of  these  thingj 
to  "  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty."  Has  the  fiat  of  the  Almight) 
anything  to  do  with  the  cost  of  freight  from  Pennsylvania  U 
Massachusetts  ?  Has  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  anything  to  d( 
with  the  duty  of  $6.72  per  ton  on  pig  iron?  No,  it  is  man's 
work  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  most  emphatically  a  case 
where  God  and  nature  point  one  way,  while  human  actior 
leads  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction. 

PENNSYLVANIA   DICTATION. 

Now,  let  us  pursue  this  theme.  W\\\\^  ^^  v;^\^  Y^cs^-s^wx 
w  our  Iron  industries  Pennsylvania  \\a»  ^t^q.\;vcv5^  ^^s^*^  ^^^ 
laetones.    She  was  delving,  forging,  andVaym^  N}cv»  loxxsv^ 


vc  vy*   VUG  ^uvciuuieni;.      we  ask  tor  neithe 
Uidy  of  any  sort.     We  only  pray  that  the  h 
(tariff  be  lifted  from  our  industries  and  that  w 
ted  to  supply  our  own  people  with  such  iror 
hheir  natural  consumption  shall  demand.     Unc 
^litions  New  England's  iron  industries  would  1 
jthat  within  three  years  we  should  see   our 
tjwarraing  anew  wth   thrifty  artisans,  and  s 
iiills  and  foundries  vying  one  with  another  ii 
efforts  to  supply  5,000,000  of  people  with  the 
)f  iron. 

Why  then  are  we  not  enjoying  those  just 
5imply  because  we  have  placed  party  above  « 
-^or  the  reason  that  we  send  men  to  Congress 
thev  profess  to  be  Republicans.  Not  because 
landing  talents.  Not  because  they  have  inc< 
^•ity.  Not  because  they  are  zealous  in  the  mai 
poniinercial  interests  of  New  England.  Not  b 
lienor,  as  well  as  represent  us,  by  the  power 
their  personality,  but  rather  because  they  possil 

r    possess    n.    hnnn\-    for.iiU^'     f^ _-i--- 
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as  compared  with  her  commanding  position  in  the  past.  Ti 
was  when  New  England  was  a  positive  force.  When  in  scien 
literature,  business  and  in  politics  she  excited  the  attenti 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Her  sons  grappled  w 
fundamental  principles  and  were  renowned  for  their  prow 
in  every  field  of  action.  They  were  the  shining  lights  of  1 
forum,  the  leaders  of  the  commercial  world,  and  the  forem 
statesmen  of  their  day  and  generation.  But  New  England 
longer  shines  as  a  luminous  star.  Her  glory  has  faded.  I4 
to-day  but  a  sunset  light  upon  a  darkening  horizon. 

RECENT   DECADENCE   AND   ITS   CAUSES. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  decadence?  Are  not  our 
sources  greater  than  ever  before  ?  Are  we  not  enjoying  a  higl 
degree  of  civilization  than  our  fathers  enjoyed?  Do  we  i 
still  hold  the  coigne  of  vantage  ?  Why  is  it  that  New  Ei 
land  occupies  a  neutral  position  in  the  sisterhood  of  stat< 
Why  has  she  become  a  mere  cipher  in  the  political  world  ? 

Simply  because  we  are  now  content  to  follow  rather  tt 
to  lead  in  the  national  arena.  Simply  because  we  have  beco 
so  infatuated  with  party,  that  "  having  eyes  we  see  not,  a 
having  eara  we  hear  not  the  things  which  so  nearly  conci 
our  temporal  salvation." 

Think  of  Daniel  Webster  cringing  before  a  Pennsylvai 
iron  king  and  bartering  away  the  dearest  interests  of  his  sti 
for  political  considerations  !  Think  of  Charles  Sumner  bei 
ing  his  proud  port  and  inclining  a  willing  ear  to  the  seduct 
sophistries  of  a  western  coal  baron,  and  sacrificing  Massach 
etts  to  monopolistic  greed  and  political  avarice  ! 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  New  England  will  again  ass 
herself  and  regain  her  supremacy,  when  no  section,  howe^ 
powerful,  can  seduce  her  representatives  into  a  surrender 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  her  just  rights. 

NOTHING   WANTING   BUT   LEADERS. 

We  often  quote  the  words  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  written  1 

years  ago : 

**  Weatwskrd  the  course  oi  empue  X^^^^W.^^vj,^'* 
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n  the  past  added  in  no  small  degree  to  the  commercial 
enown  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  natural  oonditions  have 
lever  changed  which  obtained  when  Vulcan  was  here  en- 
hroned.  Brush  away  the  hard  statutory  enactments  which 
lave  scattered  havoc  and  ruin  along  this  coast  and  thus  restore 
o  us  our  natural  rights  and  we  shall  speedily  return  to  more 
han  our  former  prosperity.  We  seek  no  paternal  aid  at  the 
land  of  the  government.  We  ask  for  neither  bounty  nor  sub- 
idy  of  any  sort.  We  only  pray  that  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
arifif  he  lifted  from  our  industries  and  that  w6  may  be  permit- 
ed  to  supply  our  own  people  with  such  iron  commodities  as 
heir  natural  consumption  shall  demand.  Under  such  just  con- 
litions  New  England's  iron  industries  would  be  so  rejuvenated 
hat  within  three  years  we  should  see  our  deserted  plants 
warming  anew  witli  thrifty  ai'tisans,  and  scores  of  rolling 
dills  and  foundries  vying  one  with  anotlier  in  tlieir  laudable 
fforts  to  su[)ply  o, 0(10,000  of  {)eople  with  the  varitMl  jiroiluets 
•f  iron. 

Why  then  are  we  not  enjoying  tliose  jnst  liglits  lo-day? 
>im})ly  heeause  we  have  [)la('e(l  party  above  everytliing  else. 
^^or  the  reason  that  we  send  men  to  Congress  simply  l)ei'ausr 
hey  [>rofess  to  be  Rej)ul)li(*ans.  Not  b^ea nse  tliey  liave  com- 
nanding  talents.  Not  ])ecanse  tliev  have  ineorrni)tible  intcg- 
ity.  Not  beeanse  thev  are  zealous  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
ommereial  interests  of  New  Kngland.  Not  beeaivse  tliev  ean 
lonor,  as  w(»ll  as  represent  us,  l)y  the  powei*  and  potency  of 
heir  personality,  l)Ut  I'ather  because  they  [)ossil)ly  liave  wealth, 
>r  |)ossess  jt  liappv  faeult\'  for  working  political  wires,  and 
lividing  the  spoils  ! 

r  do  not  deny  that  we  have  a  few  men  in  our  Congressional 
lelegation  whose  intellectual  endowments  c()ni[)el  recognition. 
3ut  a  Congressman  rcMpiires  a  s[)ine  as  wc^ll  as  a  brain.  No 
nan  measures  up  to  tin*  high  standard  of  statesmanship  who 
loes  not  j)Osst'ss  a  well  developed  bacbbojie  to  matcli  a  well 
c'l'cJo/jod  biriiii. 
Consider  for  a    ujojueiit   the  staiws  n(  Nsv^w  Va\\!\'.\\\v\  \vaaU\y 
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it  we  should  mji  forget  tliat  New  England  is  westward  of 
e  civilized  world  to-duy-  That  her  population  is  as  great  m 
at  of  Belgium  ;  twiue  tljitt  uf  Switzerland;  nearly  double  that 

Denmark ;  far  greater  than  that  of  Portugal,  and  about 
ual  to  that  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  Her  seats  of  learning 
md  unimpaired,  and  still  shine  as  the  brightest  gems  in  her 
ronet.  She  still  has  the  valleys  of  the  Merrimack  and  the 
)nneeticut,  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot,  with  their 
sources  only  partially  developed,  while,  at  her  back,  as  her 
3st  powerful  and  her  most  steadfast  ally,  still  rolls  the 
rk  blue  ocean.  And  best  of  all  she  has  a  brave,  resolute, 
d  puissant  people,  jealous  of  their  rights,  but  mourning  their 
jt  leadership.  A  people  listening  intently  for  the  bugle  note 
a  new  departure.  A  people  that  will  be  swift  to  crown  that 
m  with  laurel  who  shall  have  the  courage  and  the  capacity 
stand  up  in  the  Malls  of  Congress  and  clianipion  thuir  liojits 
d  reassert  their  power.  I  believe  we  are  at  the  gateway  of 
lew  era;  I  believe  a  better  and  a  grander  day  for  New  Kiil;- 
id  is  waiting  behind  the  horizon.  It  is  for  the  peo})le  to  s;iy 
w  soon  that  day  sliall  dawn.  Tlie  people  are  still 
mipotent ! 

And,  as  my  last  words,  let  nie  say  that  this  is  the  poor  man's 
ht,  and  next  Tuesday  the  battle  will  be  on  ! 

Tlie  iMcKinley  bill,  like  a  spectre  of  evil,  darkens  the  poor 
an's  pathway.  It  dogs  his  steps  wherever  he  goes.  It  sits 
itli  him  at  his  table.  It  east^s  a  shadow  on  his  heartlistone, 
r  it  tells  him  he  nuist  pay  more  for  raiment  to  clothe  his 
tie  ones.  It  follows  liim  to  the  workshoj),  where  wages 
main  the  same.  But  next  Tut^sday  tlit?  remedy  will  l)e  in 
s  hands ! 

We  have  a  Congressional  standard  bearer  worthy  of  the 
ime.  He  is  an  a(lo[)ted  son  of  Plymouth  County,  for  lie  was 
incated  in  Plymouth  County,  and  he  stands  u[)OM  a  tariff 
atform  as  sound  as  the  granito  of  Plymouth  rock.  Let  us 
jnenjber  him   at  the   ballot  boxes   on   Tuesdav  next.      Tliose 
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glowing  words  of  old  John  Pierpont  spring  irresistibly  tc 
lips  at  this  hour : 

There  is  a  weapon  surer  yet, 
And  stronger  than  the  bayonet ; 
A  weapon  that  conies  down  as  still 
As  snowfiakes  fall  upon  the  sod  ; 
But  executes  a  freeman^s  will, 
As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God  ; 
And  from  its  force,  nor  doors  nor  locks 
Can  shield  you  ;  —  'tis  the  ballot  box. 

Let  us  exercise  that  high  prerogative  as  patriots  rather 
as  partisans,  It  does  not  matter  if  you  have  been  a  Rep 
can,  or  are  a  Republican  to-day,  for  there  never  was  a 
when  a  patriotic  American  citizen  could  with  greater  propi 
assert  his  independence  and  vote  exactly  in  harmony  with 
demands  of  his  judgment  and  the  dictates  of  his  consci 
than  in  this  Year  of  Grace,  1890. 

I  am  gratified  beyond  the  power  of  expression  to  wit 
this  outpouring  of  the  people  of  Brockton  to-night.  I  hoj 
see  agitation  like  this  in  every  hamlet  from  Provincetow 
Lenox. 

I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  Banner  of  Tariff  Reform  wa 
in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heaven ;  and  I  hope  to  see 
banner  borne  out  of  the  canvass  on  Tuesday  next  radiant 
the  light  of  victory. 


tiie  increased  nmy  are  now  stronglj-  in  fevo?  of  tbe  home 
Ruction, 

And  why  should  they  nbt  be? 

The  consumers  of  tin  plate  ar*  geUifig  a  ch^per  BJ\i 
t^eiter  article  ;  and,  best  of  all,  it  18  Ameriean.  In  shorty  thi!  cali- 
pers of  salmoDj  upon  whose  woes  Mr.  Bryan  wasted  m  much  ol 
his  eloquence,  are  happy;  and  the  commentations  of  the  oyfitflfir 
i^nd  green  cofn  men  have  changed  to  autbemg  of  praiie  fw 
IjlcKinley  and  American  tin  plate-    The  poor  workman*©  dinner- 

8 ail  is  no  longer  an  object  of  Democratic  syni[>athy,  posaibly 
ecause  allusions  to  it  may  i^niind  wage-earners  tliat  it  hm  bean 
l^one  too  full  during  these  panicky  Democratic  times.  There  are 
now  probably  200  tin  plate  manufactories  in  the  United  States, 
The  capacity  of  these  mills  per  annum  in  round  figures  h  about 
fi,000,000  boxes.  Thus,  in  less  than  four  years,  the  tin  platie 
industry  has  so  developed  as  to  be  ready  to  supply  the  entire  home 
lyiarket  as  soon  as  all  the  mills  get  in  working  order.  And  thii 
in  apite  of  the  serious  effects  of  the  reduction  of  duty  in  18d4  by 
the  Wilson  law,  which  retarded  the  growth  and  gave  our  foreign 
rivals  hope. 

And  what,  pray,  has  the  Wilson  law  done  for  our  iron  and 
steel  workers?  For  the  men  who,  under  McKinley's  tariff  law, 
earned  more  tlian  100,000,000  honest  dollars,  as  good  as  the  best 
in  the  world.  It  reduced  wages.  It  threw  some  out  of  work  all  the 
time  and  many  part  of  the  time.  It  cut  down  the  fat  envelope 
8aturday  night.  It  made  tliat  envelope  look  more  tlian  once  aa 
though  the  steam  liammer  had  flattened  it  out. 

That  is  what  the  Wilson  law  did  in  a  general  way  for  the 
iron  and  steel  worker. 

Specifically,  in  one  year  after  its  enactment,  the  Wilson  laiv 
doubled  the  importation  of  bar  iron ;  it  destroyed  the  cotton  tic 
industry  and  closed  uj*  the  factories:  it  about  doubled  the  im- 
ports of  steel  ingot?*,  blooms,  etc.;  it  increased  the  imports  oi 
tin  plate;  and  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  was  not  injured  tc 
the  extent  of  tiie  wool  schedule  and  the  woolen  and  worsted 
sche<lulo.  Nevertlieless,  tlie  imports  were  increased  95,000,00fl 
— a  useless  proceeding,  for  we  might  as  well  have  employed  oui 
own  labor,  and  in  common  with  all  business  this  great  industry, 
in  which  probably  over  half  a  million  of  our  people  are  directly 
or  indirectly  inten^stod,  lias  hoen  crijipled  and  the  consuming 
]X>weT  of  an  army  of  work(»rs  cut  down. 

The  safely  and  future  liappiuens  of  every  iron  and  ited 


worker  in  tlie  rniierl  Stnlcs  is  only  ns«ire<?  in  the  oleetioi 
MeKinley  and  Ht»bart.  l!  i>  a  matli-r  in  wliii-h  not  only 
wagiMMHier  but  liis  «?ntiri'  t'aniily  an-  iiitirn\st<Ml.  It  is  liis  <1 
to  y<M'  to  it  lliat  lh>  \<  not  «liiiU'(l  Innii  tin*  va^arir-  of  I'ni?  Ir 
which  lias  already  i)rou<iht  ;'i»».ui  iiim  si»  nuicli  misery  to 
vagarit's  of  W^v  >ilv«»r.  wliich  will  nsult  in  making  his  last  c 
•lition  much  worse  than  his  first. 

More  than  (»n<-thir.l  of  tin*  iron  and  st<^el  in  the  worL 
now  made  in  thi-^  coniitry.  Thr  reason  why  this  is  so  can 
^tal(fd  ill  a  siii^do  w<»rd — prolcriion.  The  pr(»du(;iion  of  inni  j 
st«MM,  like  that  of  s'lvcr.  has  Imi.'ii  incnased  and  cheapened 
new  jinM'*.\ss«'>  of  nuniufiirliire  during  the  past  thirty  or  f< 
years.  The  improveuM-nts  in  tlie  Idowing  engine  and  tlu 
hiast  stove  have-  l»een  markt'd.  The  Mihstitution  of  <oke  for  < 
in  '^loi-lting  pi.u  iron  lias  hcconh.-  almost  universal. 

Bessemer  .steel  was  nut  niadt!  in  this  country  before  1> 
nor  open-hearth  steel  ht»for»'  18<>8;  now  nearly  all  Ameriam  si 
the  pnfdnH  of  wliioh  in  IKi^O  ag^a^ogaied  0,114,.S3 1  tons,  i.* 
made.  The  old  I'liddling  furnare  is  rai»idly  bee(>ming  ()bs(»l 
\Vi:  have  hcrter  maehim  ry  fi»r  lumdlinfi'  in^n  in  jM'ocessof  mn 
faetun-.  and  for  foundin;^:,  forging  and  nulling  ii.  We  have  he 
e<ik<-.  ni'ist  oi  whi'h  now  oomis  from  Conncllsville:  a?Ld 
d*vi'lopmi*nt  i'f  thf  Luk"  Sup'  rior  mines  has  given  n<  I.m  itnwj 

Ki*w  pi-r-ons  pi-rhap.'^  realize  \\n\\  numy  ViU'ietii.s  then'  ar 
inm  and  sti'».'l  industries.  Jiefore  1S<;7  \\v  niad"  iron  rail? 
which  the  l.-irgtsl  raitpnt  in  i?uy  one  ytar  wsis  in  \>^7'1 — sOO. 
Ions.  In  issT  w^*  ma«lv  •J.13S).inO  tons  of  rK-sj-niiT  .sicrl  n 
Steel  rails  IniV.'^niilually  hn-n  suhstiluhMl  foi-  iron  rails,  until  i 
s"*  pi.T  virui  ol  thi'  traekMge  of  Amerirtan  railways  is  pn»vi 
with  them. 

Thru   ilnTe  is  th*'  nuinulMetur*'  of  h«:svy  armor  platoi 
whieh    w«-  now  lead  iln*  worl«l--iil   l:\<\   in  .iu:dit\       Kvcn 
Kits.<ian  government  Iiiispun-hjirM-d  i»ur>,  i>rriMi-t  llh-yiip'thc  1 

\\V  make  stffl  ships.  \V<-  mid<f  '<h« !  i.rid^es  We  u^i  i 
and  ste»d  in  rri-elini:-  hnildin'^-^  it  is  .-.liii  ih:U  the  tim*.-  is  c 
at  huiid,  wh«^n  our  atmual  i»ro.lu<'|  of  struitural  <terl  will  I 
million  ton.s. 

in  making  nails  and  spikes,  webegaii  with  the  manufiic 
hy  hand,  and  then  |»erf"eu-il  nail-rntting  nja«'hine3.  L'ntil  1 
our  <-ut  luiil.?  were  of  iron:  -^iiirt'  then  they  have  ljeHVvVss.\" 
jrtt'tl.     Now   we  are  subsjtitutiug  wu^  ii%^  tot  >^iasB&.    ^» 


we  made  2tl29,894  kegs  of  cut  nails,  but  of  wira  naili  6,841,^ 
klegs — ^uiore  than  twice  as  many. 

1  These  wire  nails  were  the  equivalent  of  260J77  tons  of  i 
^dre.  As  much  more  is  used  for  wire  fenciug.  Much  wire  if 
dlso  required  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  cables*  Most  of  the 
wire  used  by  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  electric  railwM|| 
i^  of  copper ;  but  not  all  of  it.  V 

The  basis  of  tin  plate  is  iron.  Of  tin  plates  and  terne  plates 
^B  made  86,519  tons  in  1896.  The  improved  methods  now  in 
nae  have  killed  the  email  furnaces,  forges  and  blacksmith  shops 
once  common  in  the  United  States.  With  their  disappearance 
and  the  substitution  of  machine  for  hand  labor,  the  price  of  iron 

Ld  steel  has  immensely  fallen.     A  protective  tariff  does  not 
operate,  as  some  persons  think,  to  enhance  prices,  but  merely 

ansfers  the  seat  of  manufacture  from  foreign  lands  to  our  own 
res  and  daves  to  our  people  the  profits  which  we  should  other- 

ise  pay  to  strangers.  In  1870  tJie  average  price  of  Bessemer 
steel  rails  was  $106.75  a  ton,  in  currency.  The  duty  then  im- 
posed was  |28  per  ton,  and  to-day  the  price  of  steel  rails  is  |28 
per  ton — the  exact  [amount  of  the  tariff  upon  them,  25  years  ago. 
In  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  production  of  pig  iron  in 
Qreat  Britain  has  about  doubled,  while  that  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  twelve-fold.  We  passed  her  in  1890.  We  passed 
her  in  the  manufacture  of  Besemer  steel  rails  in  1879;  and  in  the 
production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  in  1884.  We  have  got  the  lead, 
and  we  shall  undoubtedly  retain  it.  The  demand  for  iron  and 
steel  in  the  arts  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  We  want 
more  machinery,  more  railroads,  especially  electric  roads,  more 
steel  bridges,  more  wire  fencing,  more  steel  shi])s,  more  gas  and 
water  and  sewer  pipes,  more  American  tin  plate.  This  great  in- 
dustry is  still  in  its  infancy  in  America. 

The  census  of  1890  showed  that  the  number  of  establish- 
ments turning  out  pig  iron,  crude  steel,  rails  and  plates,  and 
blooms  and  billets,  in  the  United  States,  was  709.  They  had 
invested  in  them  $414,044,844  of  permanent  capital.  They  em- 
ployed 175,506  men  and  boys,  to  whom  they  paid  in  wages,  in 
one  year.  $95,736,192.  They  converted  raw  material  to  the 
value  of  $327,272,845  into  higher  forms :  and  the  value  of  their 
total  output  was  $478,687,519.  These  statistics  do  not  include 
mining  of  iron.  Our  iron  mines  employed  $109,766,199  oi 
capital  and  38,227  workmen  in  addition. 
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The  Coal  Miner' 

VOTE! 

— •vS+j'S'#s)j+:<i — 

THE  wag-es  paid  to  coal  miners  and  laborers  in  coal  mines  in 
L'nited  States  slij^btly  exceotl  j^l(M),()OU,()0()  per  j-ear.  There  ai 
round  numbei's  300,000  of  them,  and  they  get  out,  on  the  avei 
about  C(K)  tons  of  coal  eaeh.  The  annual  product  of  their  labor  is  nc 
or  quite  150,000,000  tons. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  coal  miner?  lie  knows  that  he  sui 
but  why  does  he  suffer?  A  true  tale  will  perhaps  help  him  to  unders 
one  of  the  causes  of  his  present  poverty  and  distress. 

Kefore  the  passag'e  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariif  bill,  a  visitor  to  1 
port  News,  the  seaboard  terminal  of  the  Chesapeake  Si  Ohio  Railway,  m 
at  any  time  have  seen  from  f<mr  to  a  dozen  coastinfif  vessels  lying*  id 
Sie  docks  awaiting  the  arrival  of  coal  trains  from  West  Virginia,  loi 
with  coal  destined  to  be  shipped  to  New  York  and  New  lOngland. 
sooner  had  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  taken  effect,  than  all  of  these  vei 
disappeared  as  completely  as  though  the}'  had  been  engulfed  in  mid-oc 
What  was  the  reason  for  this  transformation  scene?  Simply  this: 
tariff  on  coal,  under  the  McKinley  act,  was  7r>  cents  a  ton,  but  the  Wi! 
Gorman  act  reduced  the  duty  from  75  cents  to  40  cents,  thus  opening 
northeastern  Atlantic  ports  to  Nova  Scotia  coal,  at  prices  with  which  oar 
mines  could  not  compett*.  Then  what  happened?  The  Chesapeake  & 
Road  reduced  its  freight  rate  on  Coal  to  Chicago,  and  the  coal  which  w 
have  di.splaced  Nova  Scotia  coal,  having*  now  no  other  outlet,  was  lo 
on  cars  and  sent  west,  to  come  into  competition  with  western  coal  oi 
Chicago  market.  The  price  of  coal  at  Chicago  tumbled;  then  follo\% 
rate  war  between  the  railroads,  and  a  reduction  in  wages  for  minii 
the  east,  with  the  ultimate  effect  of  making  wages  lower  than  they 
been  for  many  years  past.  And  all  this  sorrow  and  trouble  is  din 
chargeable  to  the  Wilson-Gorman  t4iriff,  and  to  no  other  visible  cause. 

The  miner  of  coal  has  evidently  two  paramount  interests  Iyl 
Poorly  paid  at  best,  exposed  to  peculiar  ^t\\&  %i\idL  VA.T^!s^\\ic^^  '«:^^ 
pmaed  bj  the  destraetiye  eompet\t\oii  \M&Vw^«ii  XXv^  «,^^\.«tvv  "a^^^  ^ 
eoml  BeldB  for  the  grmmt  mmrket  of  tUe  extreme  xkOv\>BiN««&V»«>^^  ^"^ 
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mi  plaee  io  hare  xs  mueb  coal  used  as  poHsible;  ^nd  lie  futtUer  w«.iita 
^i-e  M  the  coal  lb  at  Is  burned  in  the  United  Btatea  mmed  at  borne. 
i    l?ow  it  IB  clear  that  the  prosperity  of  the  miner  primarily  dfipeisd^ 
pcmthataf  the  inannfaeturer,  siaoe  maehinery  is  moTed  by  steam «  ao^ 
If  tbe  product) an  of  steatn  coal  must  be  consumed.     Whatever  lucre 
m  o amber  of  American  mills  and  g'lTe^  employment  to  mi  11 -bands ^  make 
^►rk  for  the  miner;  but  whatever  rediicea  the  tjuitiber  of  milU  in  opera 
t  shortens  the  number  of  hours,  or  diminishes  the  number  of  oper 

©s,  is  as  much  ag^ain^st  the  interests  of  the  miner  as  it  is  against 
jterests  of  the  mechanic^ 

kThe  wretched  experience  of  workingmeD  during-  the  last  four  yeap 
flhowQ  that  the  prosperity  of  the    manufacturing  iwdusi tries  of  thij 
itry  is  very  larg'ely  affected  by  tariff  leg-islation*     A  tariff  for  protec 
EQ,  like  the  McKinley  tariJTt  makes  g^ood  times;  but  a  tariff  for  revenn^ 
y,  like  the  Wilson- Gorman  tariif .  makes  ^ery  bad  times.    The  working 
bn  of  this  country  ha^e   found  that   out;  and  in  1S94  se^en  hundred^ 
kousand  Democrats,  mostly  workingmeo,  who  had  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland 
I  lB92f  stayed  at  home  and  refused  to  vote,  while  three  hundred  thousand 
fpre  voted  the  Republican  ticket.     Times  have   not  improved  during'  the 
mt  two  years,  but  have  been  growing  rather  worse  than  they  were;  and 
ke  coal  miuer  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  state  of  affairs 
Nm^ht  about  by  a  foolish  tariff. 

»  The  Democratic  party  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  tariff,  but  hafi  gone 
K  on  a  new  issue,  that  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Eepnbticans  are 
|34  tU»t  they  must  not  talk  about  the  tariff,  either. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  miner's  lot  wiU  be  uo  better  than  it  is  now^ 
bill  w^e  have  a  revision  of  the  tariff  of  such  sort  as  to  start  np  the  idle 
Allfi  and  factories  of  the  United  States  and  make  an  increased  demand 
fit  coal.  The  miner  waute  work;  but  how  is  he  to  get  it  when  the  miUs 
^  shut  down,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  tliimnlshed  production,  th« 
pll roads  have  less  freight  to  carry  than  usual  and  so  burn  and  buy  less 
1^  than  they  otherwise  would.  Manufactures  and  transportation  are  the 
(To  kinds  of  business  most  closely  iKiund  up  with  coal  mining,  and  alt 
iree  thrive  or  languish  together.  Jt  is  said  that  two  per  cent,  of  the  coat 
F  manuf acturtug,  in  all  its  branches,  is  for  fuel  or  power,  which  the  miner 
bne  can  supply. 

The  way  in  which  a  tariif  for  revenue  only  hurts  mauufac tares  and 
fausportation,  is  by  entiourai^ing  the  imiiortation  of  foreigu  goods,  rather 
^n  encouraging  our  own  people  to  make  our  owti  floods  at  home.  If 
piEtlil^y  and  Bobart  are  elected  next  November,  the  Eepuhlieans  wiU 
kke  such  changes  in  the  tariff  as  will  protect  all  American  iodnstriea* 
Idadlng  cool  mining.  A  proper  revision  of  the  tariff  by  a  Eepublicsan 
avigre^s  will  open  up  the  mills  which  are  now  closed,  thus  giving  employ- 
ieoi  1^  multitude6  of  idle  men  and  making  more  work  for  the  mi  tiers. 
'  U  h  mometimes  MSid  that  the  effect  ot  a  tat\fL  lot  ^Totefi^Uon  is  to  mak« 
fc  ^fiott^  A»rf  U  hMM  been  objected  %o  upoi^  V\k\a  ffo^^.    '^^•I*  \*  i 


tme.  The  general  effect  of  a  tariff  for  protection  is  to  make  all  man 
factured  articles  cheaper,  by  stimnlating  invention  and  secnringr  cheap 
methods  of  production.  But  if  it  were  true,  how  could  the  advocates 
free  coinag'e  of  silver  at  10  to  1  consistently  wrge  this  reason  for  opposii 
a  protective  turilf,  when  they  say  that  the  reason  why  they  want  fr 
coinaf^e  is  that  prices  are  too  low  and  money  too  deiir.  The  trouble  wi 
the  free  silver  Democrats  is,  that  they  wanted  one  thin^  four  years  ago  ai 
now  they  want  another.  Then  they  wanted  cheap  gorxls ;  now  they  wa 
cheap  money.  If  cheap  goods  were  a  good  thing  tlien,  why  are  they  nol 
goo<l  thing  now?  But  we  cannot  have  cheap  goods  and  cheap  money 
the  same  time. 

This  silver  question,  which  the  Democrats  have  invented  in  order 
divert  attention  from  tlie  failure  of  tlieir  new  tarill'  law,  and  to  afTo 
some  sort  of  excuse  for  the  hard  times,  without  charging  it  up  to  that  la 
is  a  question  which  concerns  the  miner  (and  worklngmen  generally)  on 
in  one  way.  The  miner  needs  plenty  of  work,  and  he  also  needs  go 
wages.  The  silver  men  tell  him  that  **  free  silver,"  as  they  call  it,  w 
make  work  plenty  and  wages  better.  Wages  will  have  to  be  better, 
prices  are  higher,  or  the  miner  cannot  buy  as  much  fix>d  and  clothing  wi 
his  wages  as  he  does  now.  If  prices  double,  as  it  is  claimed  by  some  tli 
they  will,  wages  will  have  to  double  also,  or  the  workingman  will  be  woi 
off,  under  free  coinage  of  silver,  than  he  is  now.  The  miners'  experiei 
with  the  mine  owners  ought  to  convince  them  that  the  mine  owners  w 
not  double  their  wages  if  free  coinage  should  become  a  law.  Therefoi 
the  miner  has  no  interest  in  free  cointige.  His  interest  is  all  bound  up 
the  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  in  the  election  of  McKinley  and  Hobart,  i 
the  reason  that  they  are  in  favor  of  such  revision. 

Perhaps  this  can  be  made  clearer  by  an  illustration.  If  a  workingm 
now  receives  one  dollar  a  day,  at  five  cents  a  pound  he  can  buy  with  1 
dollar  twenty  pounds  of  sugar.  If  the  silver  dollar,  under  free  coina| 
s'lould  be  worth  only  fifty  cents,  it  would  i)ay  for  only  ten  pounds  of  sngi 
If,  then,  the  workingman's  wages  should  he  increased  to  $1.50  a  day, 
the  increased  price  of  sugar  he  could  buy  only  fifteen  pounds  of  8U£ 
instead  of  twenty,  so  that  he  would  get  five  pounds  f>f  sugar  less  for  a  da, 
work  than  he  does  now.  This  same  rule  can  be  applied  to  all  articles 
necessity  and  luxury,  and  the  workingman  will  see  that  free  coinage 
silver  at  16  to  1  is  not  for  his  interest. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  miner  has  two  good  reasons  for  refusing 
vote  for  Bryan  and  Sewall,  or  for  Bryan  and  Watson.  The  first  is  that  I 
Bryan  is  not  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  taritT,  which  alone  will  start 
the  mills  and  factories  and  make  a  demand  for  coal;  and  the  second  is  tl 
Mr.  Br^'an  is  in  favor  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  16  tc 
which  would  have  the  effect  to  raise  the  price  of  every  thing  that  tham.^ 
has  to  purchase,  without  raising  his  wages  \\\  pTopoxWoxk. 

Every  intelligent  miner  understands  lV\«i\.  \\\e  \xo>a\>\^  NqVOcw  <£««^  ^ 
In  ibe  United  SUtea  iu  the  oompetiUou  b^t^eeu  V^m  ^Bm^'^^^^  **^^ 


ftijues.     When  the  Eaatern  mines  put  the  pric«  of  coal  down,  «o  Ad  la  1 

|he  markets  of  tlm  North westt  the  WeBtcra  mlntsti  htiv^  to  rcrdude  the  pHJi 
%o  meet  this  cut.  When  the  We&lern  mines  have  put  the  price  dowp«  BO  j 
pi  g-et  tlie  market  away  from  the  Eastern  mines,  the'  Eastern  mines  atitl 
further  reduce  the  price  of  Eastern  etmU  In  thU  way  th^  tniner  is  groticiii 
betwcian  the  Eastern  and  Western  iiiiUHtona&  The  present  [)eiQoeratio 
lari^  lets  in  coal  free  from  British  Columbia  and  from  Nova  ik^otia.  To 
ivsrhatever  extent  foreig-n  coal  is  burned  in  American  furnaces,  the  demand 
for  American  coal  i^  reduced,  and  Ameri<;an  miuers  are  thrown  out  of 
Work.  But  the  amount  of  coal  imported— to  me  thing  less  than  4,000,000 
tons  a  year — ■!»  not  so  large^  that  this  can  be  said  to  be  the  greatest  evil 
f«sulting  from  foreign  competition  with  our  American  mines.  That  is  l»d 
tiiaoiigh,  since  it  meant?  throwing  al>out  P. 000  miners  out  of  work,  wMcb 
ineans  a  yearly  loss  to  American  minors  of  ahout  S^*riO€,OO0  in  money.  Bui 
^hat  is  wor^  is  the  extension  of  the  area  of  competition  between  the 
^£a»tern  and  Western  mines,  by  bHngtng  the  proda<:t  of  the  Nova  Bcotla 
imines  into  the  prob]**ra  as  a  disturbing  fac*tor,  Ihiis  reducing  the  wages  of 
all  American  miners. 

Mr.  Bryan  said  in  Congress  January  13,  1894:  ''The  duty  on  ooal  la 
Indefensible.  ♦  *  •  The  duty  on  coal  is  nothing  but  a  subsidy,  which 
the  people  along  the  sea  coast  are  compelled  to  pay  to  the  transportation 
companies.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Take  the  tariff  off  from  coal,  so  that  the  New  En^f- 
land  manufacturers  can  buy  it  for  less,  and  they  can  manufacture  more 
cheaply;  and  then,  by  cutting  down  the  tariff  on  the  products  of  their 
factories,  we  can  compel  them  to  sell  at  a  lo\%er  price  to  the  people  of  the 
South  and  West.^'  lie  desired  to  put  coal  upon  the  free  list,  and  he  voted 
for  the  Wilson-Oorman  bill,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  him. 

In  the  miners*  strike  in  the  Massillon  district,  where  every  effort  at 
settlement  had  failed,  and  hope  of  reaching  one  had  about  departed,  Qov. 
McKinley,  by  the  aid  of  the  State  Board,  brought  the  parties  together  in  a 
successful  arbitration,  when  each  had  looked  upon  such  a  solution  as  out 
of  the  question,  though  the  miners  desired  it.  Here  about  twenty-five 
mines  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  mine-workers  had  been  idle  for  eight 
months.  The  loss  of  earnings,  wages  and  business  consequent  upon  this 
strike  has  been  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Yet  there  was  no  violence, 
no  breach  of  the  peace,  no  malicious  destruction  of  property,  no  cost  to 
the  State. 

American  coal  miners,  for  whom  will  you  vote  at  the  coming  election? 
For  Bryan,  who  favors  your  foreign  rivals,  and  would  reduce  your  wages 
to  conform  to  a  foreign  standard?  Or  for  McKinley.  your  friend  and  the 
friend  of  every  workingman,  who  stands  for  protection  to  every  American 
industry  and  the  highest  wages  that  can  possibly  be  paid  to  every  man? 


Pamphlet  P. 
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Letter 
on  the 
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Question 


f\  FARMER'S  LETTER 

ON  THE 

SILV&R     QUESTION. 


Dear  Brother  John: 

You  ask  lue  in  yonr  letter  how  I  am 
getting  along,  and  how  I  stlaur]  now  in 
politics.  I  am  doing  fairly  well  with  the 
farm,  but  prices  are  low,  and  it  takes  the 
closest  kind  of  economizing  to  make 
things  come  out  even.  I  renewed  my 
mortgage  last  spring  for  another  five 
yeaiu,  and  was  able  to  pay  off  ?200  of  the 
principal.  We  had  a  good  crop  last  year, 
but  1  could  not  have  saved  anything  to 
pay  on  the  mortgage  if  I  hadn't  had  some 
hogs  and  a  half  dozen  steers  to  sell  in  the 
fall.  1  have  320  acres  of  Rid  Uiver  Val- 
ley land,  as  good  land  as  any  in  the  world. 
You  remember  I  homesteaded  a  quarter 
section,  and  afterwards  bought  a  quarter 
section  from  the  railroad  company  at 
f5.00  per  acre.    This  year  my  wheat  crop 


ii?  not  good,  and  I  doii*t  think  it  will 
thft^sli  iMit  mote  than  12  biiithelfi  to  the 
acTt;.  Yvav  he  fori*  last  I  tjot  25  bushels, 
and  hist  year  J  gat  20- 

Farmprs  are  Iiaving  a  prettj  hard  time 
hero,  hut  1  do  not  think  as  a  rule  thej  are 
runniog  behind  any.  In  fact,  I  nm  aatls- 
fled  that  the  fnrm  mortetage  lndebtedn«^«fl 
in  this  county  ia  leas  than  it  was*  before 
the  panic  of  1893.  Everybody  is  econo- 
mizing. It  reminds  me  of  times  when  we 
were  boys  in  Ohio.  We  haven't  any 
money  to  pay  for  cabinet  organs  or  new- 
fangled inventions. 

Now  as  to  politics,  you  know  that  I 
went  off  with  the  Populists  six  years  ago. 
I  got  disgruntled  about  low  prices,  and  I 
thought  there  was  too  much  extrava- 
gance in  all  kinds  of  government  expenses, 
national,  state  and  county.  We  sent 
a  Populist  to  Congress  from  our  district. 
He  was  a  plain  farmer,  and  we  thought 
he  was  one  of  us.  But  do  you  know, 
John,  that  fellow  hadn't  any  more  idea 
about  legislation  than  a  horse?  He  hard- 
ly knew  enough  to  move  to  adjourn.    He 


didn't  do  us  the  least  bit  of  good.  Still, 
four  yi-iiva  ayi^o  I  voted  for  auother  Popu- 
list, who  lived  in  a  villa^'e  and  was  a 
pretty  jjcood  talker.  Well,  he  wasn't 
much  bettrr  than  the  other  man.  I 
couldn't  see  that  hv.  had  any  iulluence  on 
lej^islation  at  Washinjrtou,  or  that  he  did 
anything  to  help  his  district.  So  two 
years  ago  I  vo((h1  for  a  li(»pul)li('an,  who 
IS  a  country  lawyer  and  a  protly  smart 
fellow,  and  we  an*  pretty  well  satisfied 
wnth  him,  and  I  think  we  shall  reelect 
him  this  fall.  I  kind  of  hated  to  go  with 
the  Poi)ulists.  You  know  you  and  I  were 
old-time  Republicans.  1  was  al  Gettys- 
burg in  the  1st  Minn(»sota  Kcgiment,  and 
I  always  felt  that  (he  Kepublican  party 
saved  the  country  and  thnt  I  ought  to 
stay  wilh  them.  Ibit  I  was  mad  because 
I  couldn't  nuike  nny  money  on  account  of 
the  low  pric(»s  for  whrat. 

Our  l*o]mlists  in  this  state  have  always 
been  free*  silv<»r  men.  They  put  it  in  their 
platform  with  a  big  lot  of  other  notions, 
but  they  didn't  say  as  much  about  it  as 
thev  did  about  railroads,  banks,  and  other 
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corpora  Lions.  About  a  .year  ago*  somi* 
body  sent  ft  whole  lot  of  "Cola's  Plaaii- 
cial  Hrliool"  into  otir  couiityp  1  got  OQI?* 
So  did  a  iiutTiln^r  of  my  Dtigbbons.  I  don't 
know  wbo  paid  for  them;  probably  it  was 
tfiose  silver  Eilue  owners  oat  In  the  Rocky 
MrinDtofna  that  are  so  anxious  to  have 
the  governmeni  buy  tbeir  silver  for  twioe 
what  it  ia  worth  Id  the  market.  Well,  for 
the  last  yeat  or  so  we  heard  nothing  but 
silver  talked  among  the  farmers  in  this 
valley.  I  was  a  good  deal  tai^en  at  first 
with  what  that  fellow  said  in  his  book. 
But  you  know  I  was  always  a  great  hand 
for  figuring  out  things  for  myself.  Well, 
he  wanted  us  to  believe  that  wheat  had 
gone  down  because  silver  had  gone  down, 
and  that  the  only  reason  silver  had  gone 
down  was  because  the  government 
wouldn't  take  all  the  silver  bullion 
brought  to  the  mints  and  coin  it  into  dol- 
lars. He  wanted  us  to  think  there  was  a 
kind  of  mysterious  connection  between 
silver  and  wh€»at,  and  if  we  wanted  wheat 
to  go  up  we  must  have  free  and  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver. 
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Now,  I  never  took  much  stock  in  this 
argument.  I  got  hold  of  Home  figures, 
which  show  that  in  1870  we  produced  in 
the  United  States  2:55,884,700  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  that  in  1S95  we  produced  467,- 
102,947  bushels.  Xow  it  seems  that  we 
raised  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  more 
wheat  in  1805  than  we  did  in  1870,  and 
nobody  pretends  there  were  twice  as 
many  people  in  the  country  to  eat  up  the 
flour.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned ruh»  of  supply  and  demand  com(*s 
in  here,  just  as  it  does  about  everything. 
Then,  figures  show  that  the  Argentine 
Republic,  down  in  South  America,  sent 
48,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  Europ«»  in 
1805,  while  wc  shipped  140,000,000  bush- 
els. Wh(»nl  raising,  I  am  told,  is  a  n<»w 
thing  in  the  Argentine  country,  and  a  big 
crowd  of  emigrants  have  rushe<l  in  from 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Norway.  Tli(»y  have 
bought  all  of  the  best  kinds  of  machinery 
we  make  in  this  country,  the  land  doesn't 
cost  Hwm  anything,  and  they  ari'  hurting 
us  badly  on  prices  of  wheat.  I  read  that 
Russia,  Kduinania.  Ibilgaria  and  Turkey 
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ekportt^d  17a,(>0Oj(Jfl0  btislielii  taut  jeafj 
^vliieh  waa  40,U0O,(K)O  bushela  main?  than 
tbej  esportrd  m  1894.  Jt  iseemg  to  lue 
that  it  ifciu't  hard  to  arconnt  for  low  pnrt*s 
of  wheat,  with  all  thin  wheat  ii«*iuin]tc  in 
troTu  i$outh  America  nod  ihm^  countries 
in  soiithcro  Europe,  lu  camiicte  with  the 
Lnited  8tates.  1  doa'l  »eia  how  any 
a  moan  t  of  Bilver  roint'd  at  onr  njlnts  iii 
going  to  stop  tnose  reilows  raising  wheat 
and  shipping  it  to  Liverpool.  Do  you? 
If  the  price  of  wheat  is  to  go  uj),  there 
must  be  less  wheat  raised  or  more  people 
to  eat  it.    That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

I  suppose  if  there  is  any  truth  about 
wiieat  and  silver  being  so  hitched  up  to- 
gether that  one  has  got  to  decline  when 
the  other  does,  then  the  same  thing  must 
be  true  about  corn.  You  tell  me  corn  is 
your  big  crop  out  in  Nebraska.  A  govern- 
ment report  that  I  read  shows  that  in 
1894  there  was  raised  in  the  UnitcM]  States 
1,212,770,000  bushelj*  of  com.  That  was 
a  short  crop  year,  and  prices  wmt  tjp  to 
an  average  of  a  little  over  45  cents  per 
bushel.     Last  year  there  was  n  big  crop, 


the  country  raised  2,151, lo(;,5S0  bushels, 
and  the  priro  \v<*nt  down  on  an  average 
to  a  little  over  2(»  cents  a  bushel.  Now 
th(»re  was  not  uiueh  ditlerence  in  the  price 
of  silver  in  IsOo  and  In  ISDG.  Yet,  accord- 
ing to  th(»  argunu-nt  of  the  silver  men, 
silver  ought  to  have  gone  down  about 
one-half,  to  account  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  i)rice  of  corn.  You  s(m»  then*  is  no 
sense  in  this.  It  's  plain  tliat  <'oru  went 
down  because  so  much  of  it  was  raised. 
Now  look  at  oats.  Th(»  government  re- 
port says  tiiat  in  ISO!  tiie  oats  crop 
amounted  to  f;OL\0::(),l»iNS.  The  average 
price  was  a  litth*  over  :{2  cents.  In  189r> 
tlie  crop  was  s;!l,4 1:;,."):*.?  bushels,  and  the 
j)ric(»  went  right  down  to  about  -0  cents. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  that,  is  ther(», 
John?  No  silver  comes  in  here.  We 
raised  too  much  oats:  that  is  all  there  is 
about  it. 

You  recollect  in  1S1)4  there  was  a  scarr- 
Ity  of  potatoes  in  u  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try. \V(»I1,  we  had  a  good  crop  up  our 
way,  and  w(.»  got  a  first-rate  price.  I  sold 
mine  for  50  cents  per  bushel.     Well,  the 
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iiKCt  jear  eTerjbodj  wanted'  to  raii^  po- 
tatoes. There  was  a  man  over  on  the 
other  Bide  of  the  Red  BI?er  that  put  in  a 
whole  section  in  potatoes.  Now,  jou 
kaoWj  640  acres  in  potatoes  will  feed  a 
whole  CO  on  t  J,  Wellj  there  was  a  big  crop 
that  year,  and  potatoes  weat  down  to  10 
or  12  cents  per  basheL  Fact  Is,  it  hardly 
paid  to  dig  tbt-in  h*^r**  Thv  H'Tlow  who 
pat  in  640  acres  didn't  try  to  dig  his.  He 
told  his  neighbors,  if  anybody  wanted  po- 
tatoes, to  come  to  his  farm  and  dig  for 
themselves,  and  there  would  be  no 
charge.  That  fellow  reminded  me  of  the 
story  of  a  man  who  went  to  the  doctor 
because  he  was  not  feeling  well.  The 
doctor  gave  him  a  box  of  pills  and  told 
him  to  take  three  every  night,  lie  felt 
so  much  better,  after  taking  three  pills, 
that  he  imagined  that  he  could  get  well 
quicker  if  he  took  the  whole  box  at  once. 
It  nearly  killed  him. 

It  is  a  good  deal  the  sam<»  way  with 
flax  as  with  potatoes.  Flax  seed  was 
worth  $1.00  per  bushel  a  few  years  ago. 
We  all  wrui  in  for  rnisin^^  it.     I  jmi(  in  40 
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acres  myself — ^Well,  it  didn't  take  long  to 
knock  the  price  down  to  70  cents  a  bushel. 
That  wa«  not  because  silver  had  declined, 
but  because  we  were  raising  too  much  flax. 
It  is  easj  enough  to  see  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  silver.  For  50  years  before  1870, 
the  world's  total  i)roduction  in  silvc.T 
amounted  to  ?  1,043,200,000;  while  from 
1870  to  1894,  the  total  production  was 
$3,024,429,100.  It  seems  to  me  the  same 
thing  has  hai»pened  to  silver  tbat  hap- 
pened to  wheat — the  world  is  producing 
too  much  of  it.  Now,  I  dou'l  see  any  rea- 
son why  the  Government  should  take  sil- 
ver bullion  and  coin  it  into  dollars  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  and  give  the  bullion 
owners  one  good  legal  tender  dollar  for 
every  53  cents  worth  of  silver.  Wouldn't 
it  be  just  as  fair  for  the  (Jovernment  to 
take  our  wheat  and  give  us  a  dollar  a 
bushel  for  it,  and  when  it  is  only  worth 
50  cents  on  the  market?  The  farmers 
around  here  don't  take  any  stock  in  the 
talk  of  the  silver  men  about  silver  coming 
up  to  an  equality  with  gold  if  we  have  free 
coinage.    Our  Populists  don't  want  it  to 
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uome  up.  What  they  saj  they  want;  ib 
a  kind  of  monej  that  Ib  cheaper  than  gold 
They  would  rather  see  silver  go  duwTi  to 
25  CQatB  on  the  dollar  than  lu  see  It 
come  up  to  par. 

There  is  one  notion^  however,  that  has 
got  hold  of  a  good  manj^  people's  mindB^ 
and  which  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of-  A  good 
man^v  of  our  farmers  say  that  they  knowt 
if  we  have  free  coinage  of  silver,  prices 
on  everything  they  buy  will  go  up.  They 
admit  that  they  might  have  to  pay  twice 
as  much  for  their  groceries,  clothing  and 
machinery.  They  don't  think  the  price  of 
labor  will  go  up  near  as  much  though,  be- 
cause older  men  recollect  that  in  the  years 
following  the  war,  wages  were  not  nea,r 
as  high  in  proportion  as  other  things  were. 
But  farmers  say  that  they  sell  more  than 
they  buy,  and  that  after  paying  off  all  ex- 
penses they  would  have  more  silver  dol- 
lars than  they  now  have  dollars  of  gold 
standard  money,  and  that  they  could  pay 
off  just  as  many  dollars  of  their  interest 
and  principal  of  their  mortgages  with 
cheap  silver  money  as  they    could    with 
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good  gold  standard  money.  This  notion 
was  ratlior  jileasiug  to  me  at  first  You 
know  every  fellow  has  to  look  after  his 
own  interests.  If  the  farmer  can  inxj  ofif 
one  or  two  liundrid  dollai's  a  year  more 
of  his  mortgage  and  live  just  as  well, 
he  is  likely  to  think  free  coinage 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  him.  I 
luive  been  studying  on  this  question  a 
good  deal.  I  made  up  my  mind  there  was 
another  side  to  it.  A  good  many  of  the 
farmc^rs  have  chattel  mortgages  out,  that 
run  only  until  the  next  crop  has  been  mar- 
keted, and  most  of  th(»m  have  store  debts. 
Thesc»  debts  would  have  to  be  paid  b(»fore 
we  eould  get  any  free  coinage  law  to 
working.  It  isn't  likely  that  merchants 
and  machinery  men  would  wait  for  us  to 
pay  tliem  olT  in  ch(»ap  silv(»^i'  dollars  when 
they  can  shut  down  on  us  and  make  us 
pjiy  in  good  money.  Most  of  the  farm 
mortgages  in  our  State  are  payable 
in  gold.  They  run  five  years  as  a  rule, 
and  when  they  mature  the  farmers  expect 
to  renew  them,  reducing  the  principal  a 
little,  if  they  can.  If  we  had  cheap  sjlver 
currency,  we  couldn't  get  these  mortgage's 
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renewed,  imleBS  we  gtiv#  about  |2.00  of 
new  mortgage  for  #1.00  of  old. 

It  aeems  tome  that  tJl«  country  couMut 
change  suddenly  from  a  om*  tnindrecl  i*eut 
standard  dollar  to  a  flfty^Iiree  ct^nt  i^imnh 
ard  dollar  without  uuikfng  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  All  the  savings  bank  depositors, 
and  the  jM*Qple  wlio  hold  lift*  Insurance 
policies,  lire  iusnnujce  policic^F?.  and  all  old 
pensioners  would  have  to  take  what  would 
amount  to  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar;  and 
there  would  be  a  great  rush  of  creditors 
to  get  what  is  due  them,  before  the  slump 
would  come,  and  that  w^onld  produce  a 
gi'eat  general  smash-up  in  business.  Manu- 
facturers and  merrliants  would  be  fu  a 
bad  fix,  because*  the  banks  would  call  in 
their  loans,  which  only  run  sixty  to  ninety 
days,  and  their  customers  would  delay 
I>aying  their  bills  if  possible,  until  they 
could  pay  them  in  cheap  silver  dollars. 
The  factories  would  have  to  suspend,  and 
a  whole  lor  of  people  would  be  thrown  out 
of  work,  and  they  would  eat  less  food,  and 
th<*  result  would  be  that  the  prices  of  all 
farm  products  would  fall.  T  talked  with 
the  grocer  and  butcher  in  town,  the  other 
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da.v,  aud  they  said  it  would  surprise  me  to 
know  how  much  less  people  paid  for  meat 
and  groceries  in  hard  times  than  tliey  do 
in  good  times.  If  scA'eral  millions  of  men 
are  going  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  in  the 
general  break-up  which  would  result 
from  coming  down  to  a  50  cent  dol- 
lar, we  farmers  would  suffer  a  good  deal 
before  things  would  be  straightened  out 
again  and  got  to  ruiining  smoothly.  It 
api)ear8  to  me  that  what  little  we  gained 
by  paying  off  our  mortgages  in  cheap 
silver,  we  would  lose  two  or  three  limes 
over  in  the  decreased  demand  of  our  funn 
products. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  njore 
hurt  would  follow  to  all  sorts  of  bus!  less 
from  the  clianging  of  measur(»s  of  value 
than  would  happen  if  we  had  a  law  passed 
changing  measures  of  weight.  What  con- 
fusion it  would  make  \f  Congress  should 
enact  that  W  pounds  should  be  a  bushel 
of  wheat  instead  of  60  pounds.  Now  just 
imagine  how  much  trouble  there  would 
be  to  everybody  who  had  contracted  to 
buy  wheat  or  deliver  wheat.  There  would 
be  DO  end  of  loss,  until  yre  got  settled 
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down  to  usitjg  the  new  standard.  Or  let 
as  suppose  tliat  a  law  should  be  pa»^-4(H] 
that  8  ouncijfi  tihould  be  a  pound  avolrdii^ 
priisa,  instead  of  IG  Diinres,  and  thnt  **v*?rT* 
body  who  OA^ec*d  to  bu,v  or  sell  4iDy  kiud 
of  stuff  that  m  wc^ishaJ  m  «mle»  woHld 
be  obliged  to  call  8  otmecM  a  pounds  oo 
matter  what  the  lorn  might  be.  To  uuike 
a  law  that  about  50  cents  wortli  of  silver 
should  be  a  dollar  would  he  a  great  deal 
more  unfair,  and  it  would  work  a  ;iood 
deal  more  disturbance  and  hardship,  in 
mj  opinion. 

In  fact,  I  have  concluded  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy  on  this  money  question. 
We  had  good  times  when  we  had  the 
same  gold  standard  of  good  money  that 
we  have  now.  If  times  are  hard  now,  it 
must  be  owing  to  something  else  than  the 
money  question.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  am  going  to  vote  for  McKin- 
ley  this  year,  and  that  the  best  way  to 
get  prosperity  is  to  stop  this  agitation 
about  cheap  money  and  get  things  set- 
tled down  and  running  smoothly. 
Your  affectionate  brother, 

WILLIAM. 
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A  LETTER  BY  THE  HON.  QEORQE 
FRISBIE    HOAR. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Club,  last  Saturday, 
Mr.  Quigg,  lately  a  Republican  member  of  Congress 
from  New  York,  after  some  undeserved  compliment, 
made  this  statement,  referring  to  me:  ^What  he 
wants  us  to  do  I  can  define  in  no  other  words  than 
these :  He  wants  us  to  skulk  from  our  duty." 

I  wish  to  put  against  this  statement  my  emphatic 
denial.  What  I  wanted  the  American  people  to  do 
in  the  beginning,  whatr  I  have  wanted  them  to  do  all 
along,  what  I  want  them  to  do  now,  is  to  do  in  the 
Philippines  exactly  what  we  have  done,  are  doing, 
and  expect  to  do  in  Cuba.  If  we  have  skulked  in 
Cuba,  then  Mr.  Quigg  may  be  justified  in  saying 
that  I  would  skulk  in  the  Philippines.  We  have 
liberated  both  from  Spain,  and  we  have  had  no 
thought  —  at  least  I  have  had  no  thought  —  of  giving 
either  back  to  Spain. 

I  should  as  soon  give  back  a  redeemed  soul  to 
Satan  as  give  back  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
islands  to  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Spain.  In- 
deed, since  they  got  arms,  an  army,  and  an  organi- 
zation, I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  Spain  to  subdue  them  again.  But  the 
United  States  never,  in  my  judgment,  should  have 
allowed  her  to  make  tiie  attempt.  Having  delivered 
them   from  Spain,  we  were  bound  in  all  honor  to 


protect  their  newly  acquired  liberty  against  the  am- 
l>ition  or  greed  of  any  other  nation  on  earth.  And 
we  were  equally  bound  to  protect  them  against  our 
own<  We  were  bound  to  stand  by  them,  a  defender 
and  protector,  until  their  new  governmeDts  were 
efltabnshf?d  in  ft-eedom  and  in  honor;  until  they  bad 
made  treaties  with  the  powers  of  the  earth  and  were 
as  secure  in  their  national  independence  as  Switzer- 
land is  secure,  as  Denmark  is  secure,  as  Belgium  is 
secure,  as  San  Domingo  or  Venezuela  is  secure. 

Now,  if  this  be  a  policy  of  skulking  from  duty  I 
fail  to  see  it.  Perhaps  I  am  not  so  fiftmiliar  with  the 
history  or  the  vocabulary  of  liberty  as  Mr.  Quigg. 
Perhaps  they  understand  these  things  better  in  New 
York  City  than  we  do  in  Massachusetts.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Quigg  is  a  better  counsellor  than  I  am  to  the 
representatives  of  the  county  of  George  Cabot,  of 
Glover,  of  AVhittier,  of  Nathan  Dane,  and  of  Robert 
Rantoul.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  policy  which  I  have 
stated  seems  to  me  the  true  American  policy  ;  the 
counsel  which  T  have  tcel^Iy  recited  is  tlio  be^t  I  have 
to  give. 

We  based  our  policy  in  regard  to  Cuba,  did  we 
not,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  policy  of  right- 
eousness and  liberty  ?  We  did  not  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  any  millionaire  or  even  the  honest  desire  for  em- 
ployment of  any  workman,  by  the  argument  that  if 
we  reduced  the  people  of  Cuba  to  our  dominion  we 
could  make  money  out  of  her  and  she  could  not  help 
herself.  In  those  days  we  were  appealing  to  the 
great,  noble  heart  of  America,  and  not  to  the  breeches 
pocket. 

T  difler  from  Mr.  Quigg  both  as  to  princi[)le8  and 
as    to    facts.     If   we    were  bound    in    honor  and  in 


righteousness,  bound  by  the  history  of  our  own  past, 
bound  by  the  principles  and  pledges  of  our  people,  to 
abstain  from  depriving  Cuba  of  the  liberty  we  had 
given  her  because  it  was  right,  we  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, all  the  more  bound  to  abstain  from  depriving 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  islands  of  their  liberties 
because  it  is  right. 

If  I  am  right  in  affirming  this  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple (and  I  am  a  little  curious  to  see  who  will  stand 
up  and  dispute  it  on  Massachusetts  soil,  or  who  will 
speak  any  other  doctrine  to  the  sons  of  Essex),  then 
the  question  becomes  a  question  of  fact. 

Are  the  people  of  the  Philippine  islands  as  well 
entitled  to  their  freedom  and  independence  as  the 
people  of  Cuba? 

Had  they  contributed  as  much  to  achieving  their 
independence  as  had  the  people  of  Cuba  ? 

Do  they  desire  their  independence  as  do  the  people 
of  Cuba? 

Are  they  fit  to  govern  themselves  as  are  the  people 
of  Cuba? 

Have  they  forfeited  their  right  to  their  independence 
by  any  misconduct,  such  as  attacking  the  army  of 
the  United  States  wantonly  and  without  provoca- 
tion? 

Now,  the  facts  which  enable  us  to  answer  all  these 
questions,  about  which  the  people  have  been  so  much 
misled  during  the  last  summer,  come  to  us  at  length 
from  the  reports  of  the  commanders  of  our  army  and 
navy  in  the  Philippine  islands.  I  have  two  witnesses 
to  call.  General  Otis  and  Admiral  Dewey.  While  I 
may  not  adopt  all  their  conclusions  as  to  policy  (and 
it  is  not  the  special  business  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  determine  the  policies  of  the  country),  I  have  no 


ilesire  to  go  1>0y(>nd  them  and  the  men  for  whom  they 
v<TueIi  in  the  matter  of  fact. 

But  before  citing  the  evidence  let  me  state  what  I 
would  do  to-day,  m  I  havo  stated  what  I  desired  to 
do  heforo  the  war  broke  out-  The  Philippine  armies 
are  scattered.  General  Lawton  said  they  were  the 
bravest  men  he  had  ever  seen.  But  they  have  been 
beaten  in  every  battle.  Aguinaldo  is  a  fugitive  and 
in  concealment.  They  are  in  the  condition  that 
Spain  was  in  after  Napoleon  had  overthrown  her 
navies  and  driven  out  her  king  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peninsular  War  with  a 

"  Host  as  huge  and  strong  as  e*er  defied 

Tboir  God  and  placed  their  tnist  in  human  pride." 

Whether  they  will  repeat  the  history  of  Spain, 
dispersinir  like  foam  when  they  are  attacked,  cominir 
to^^ether  aaain  like  the  thunder-cloud,  and  in  the  end 
wear  out  the  patience  of  the  conqueror,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  speculate.  It  is  not  from  any  fear 
of  any  focman,  ]:)owei'ful  or  insiirniticant,  that  the 
American  people  are  to  determine  their  duty.  If 
the  thing  ))e  riiiht  they  mc^an  to  do  it.  If  it  be 
wrong  they   will   not  do   it. 

1  would  send  General  Wood  or  (rcneral  Miles  or 
A(bniral  Dewey  to  Luzon.  I  would  have  him  gather 
al)out  him  a  cabinet  of  tlie  best  men  among  the 
Filipinos,  who  have  the  conlidence  of  the  ]KM:)i)le  and 
desire  nothing  but  their  welfare.  In  all  proviiu'cs 
and  numicipalities  where  civil  government  is  now 
established  possessing  the  conticience  of  the  people, 
1  WTJuld  consult  with  their  rulers  and  rc])resentatives. 
I  would  lend  the  aid  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
only  to  keep  order.      I   would   permit    the    |)eople  to 


make  laws  and  to  administer  laws,  subject  to  some 
supervision  or  inspection,  till  the  disturbed  times  are 
over  and  peace  has  settled  down  again  upon  that 
country,  insuring  the  security  of  the  people  against 
avarice,  ambition,  or  peculation. 

So  soon  as  it  seems  that  government  can  maintain 
itself  peacefully  and  in  order,  I  would  by  degrees 
withdraw  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  making 
a  treaty  with  them  that  we  would  protect  them  against 
the  cupidity  of  any  other  nation  and  would  lend  our 
aid  for  a  reasonable  time  to  maintain  order  and  law. 
I  would  not  hesitate,  if  it  were  needful,  although  I 
have  not  the  slightest  belief  that  it  would  be  needful, 
to  vote  to  make  them  a  loan  of  a  moderate  sum  to 
replenish  their  wasted  treasuiy. 

Now,  if  this  be  skulking,  if  this  be  ignoble,  if  this 
be  unworthy  of  an  American  citizen  or  a  Massachu- 
setts senator,  then  I  must  plead  guilty  to  Mr.  Quigg's 
charge.  But  these  are  the  things  I  would  have  done, 
and  this  is  the  thing  I  would  do  now.  If  this  coun- 
sel had  been  followed  not  a  man  would  have  died  on 
either  side ;  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  have  been 
spilt ;  not  a  recruit  would  have  been  needed  by  army 
or  navy  since  the  day  when  Manila  capitulated  to 
Otis.  Nearly  all  of  the  thirty-six  war  vessels,  with 
their  5,000  or  6,000  men,  could  have  been  ordered 
home  more  than  a  year  ago.  Our  army  there,  greater 
than  that  with  which  Lee  defended  his  lines  so  long, 
greater  than  that  which  Sherman  led  to  the  sea, 
greater  than  our  armies  of  the  Revolution  or  of  the 
war  of  1812,  would  all  have  come  home,  except  a 
small  garrison. 

I  have  carefully  read  Admiral  Dewey's  despatches, 
including  the  testimony  of  two  naval  officers  whom 


been  publiahed.  Some  of  th 
withheld  from  public  know! 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  ck 

1.  That  Aguinaldo  is  an 
brave  man.     Indeed,  that  is 
of  Mr.   Schurman,  president  ( 
and  president  of  the  commiss 
government  to  investigate  ma 

2.  That  Aguinaldo  was  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  islan 

3.  That   that  people   have 
desired  independence,  and  des 

4.  That  this  desire  was  c( 
commanders  when  they  gave  1 
their  aid,  and  brought  Aguinj 
when  he  was  put  in  command 
soldiers,  who  were  already  in 

5.  That  the  people  of  the 
before  we  iSred  upon  their  ti 
their  own  land  from  Spain,  with 
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7.  That  during  all  this  period,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  final  conflict,  the  Filipinos  were  repeatedly 
informing  our  government,  not  only  by  communica- 
tions addressed  to  the  commanders  on  land  and  sea, 
but  by  those  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  they  desired  their  freedom,  and  that 
they  were  never  informed  of  any  purpose  on  our 
part  to  subdue  them. 

8.  That  they  were  fit  for  independence.  They 
had  churches,  libraries,  works  of  art,  and  education. 
They  were  better  educated  than  many  American 
communities  within  the  memory  of  some  of  us. 
They  were  eager  and  ambitious  to  learn.  They 
were  governing  their  entire  island,  except  Manila,  in 
order  and  quiet,  with  municipal  governments,  courts 
of  justice,  schools,  and  a  complete  constitution  rest- 
ing upon  the  consent  of  the  people.  They  were 
better  fitted  for  self-government  than  any  country  on 
the  American  continent  south  of  us,  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Cape  Horn ;  or  than  San  Domingo  or 
Hayti  when  these  countries,  respectively,  achieved 
their  independence;  and  are  fitter  for  self-govern- 
ment than  some  of  them  are  now.  They  are  now  as 
fit  for  self-government  as  was  Japan  when  she  was 
welcomed  into  the  family  of  nations. 

9.  That  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  not  their 
fault,  but  ours.  A  patrol,  not  a  hostile  military  force, 
approached  a  small  village  between  the  lines  of  the 
two  armies ;  a  village  on  the  American  side  of  the 
line  of  demarkation,  to  which  some  of  our  soldiers 
had  been  moved  in  disregard  of  the  rule  applicable  to 
all  cases  of  truce.  When  this  patrol  approached  this 
town  it  was  challenged.  How  far  the  Filipinos 
understood  our  language,   or  how  far  our  pickets 
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uncltirstood  tlie  reply  that  they  made  in  their  own 
language,  does  not  appear*  But  w©  fired  upon  them 
iirst.  The  fire  was  returned  from  their  lines-  There- 
upon it  was  returned  again  from  us,  and  several 
Filipinos  were  killed.  As  soon  as  Aguiualdo  heard 
()f  it  he  sent  ii  message  to  Geneml  Otis  saying  that 
tlie  firinir  was  without  his  knowledge  and  against  his 
will ;  that  he  deplored  it,  and  that  he  desired  hostili- 
ties to  cease,  and  would  withdraw  his  troops  to  any 
distance  General  Otis  should  desire.  To  which  the 
American  general  replied  that,  as  the  firing  had 
begun,  it  must  go  on.  Now,  how  absurd  for  the 
persons  who  could  have  stopped  it  at  any  time  firom 
the  beginning,  w^th  a  single  word  of  assurance  that 
they  meant  to  respect  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  the 
Philipjoinc  islands,  to  charge  the  men  who  have  been 
constantly  bogging  them  to  sny  that  word  with  being 
responsil)le  for  the  continuance  of  the  war! 

10.  That  on  the  28th  of  December,  18^»8,  the  two 
sides  being  at  peace,  although  great  uneasiness  and 
irritation  had  already  manifested  itself  on  the  jmrt  of 
the  Filipinos,  who  were  afraid  we  meant  to  sub- 
jugate them,  President  McKinley  sent  to  General 
Otis  a  proclamation.  Kemember  that  a  dozen  times 
during  the  spring  and  summer  and  autumn  Aguinaldo 
!iad  proclaimed  tluit  his  people  were  seeking  their 
independence,  and  had  implored  the  "  great  American 
i)eople,  by  all  their  great  history  and  traditions," 
with  which  he  appears  to  have  l>een  (juite  familiar, 
not  to  interfere   with  it. 

Now,  on  the  28th  of  December,  181)8,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  to  General  Otis  a 
proclamation  which  he  commanded  him  to  issue. 
General  Otis,  on  reading  it,  to  use  the  language  of 
his  7'e/)ort,  said  : 
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"  After  fully  considering  the  President's  proclama- 
tion and  the  temper  of  the  Tagalos,  with  whom  I  was 
in  daily  discussion  of  political  problems  and  the 
friendly  intentions  of  the  United  States  government 
toward  them,  I  concluded  that  certain  words  and  ex- 
pressions therein,  such  as  'sovereignty,'  *  right  of 
cession,'  and  those  which  directed  immediate  occu- 
pation, etc.,  though  most  admirably  employed  and 
tersely  expressive  of  actual  conditions,  might  be  ad- 
vantageously used  by  the  Tagalo  war  party  to  incite 
widespread  hostilities  among  the  natives.  The  igno- 
rant classes  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  certain 
words,  such  as  'sovereignty,'  'protection,'  etc.,  had 
peculiar  meaning,  disastrous  to  their  welfare  and 
aignificant  of  future  political  domination." 

The  ignorant  people  of  America  have  been  taught 
to  believe  just  such  things.  I  have  seen  such  things 
in  the  writings  of  Washington  and  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, of  Whittier  and  Garrison  and  Nathan  Dane 
and  Rantoul,  and  others  of  the  men  of  Essex.  Now 
General  Otis  goes  on  to  say : 

"It  was  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  I  would  be 
justified  in  so  amending  the  paper  that  the  beneficent 
object  of  the  United  States  government  would  be 
brought  clearly  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
people." 

Whereupon  General  Otis  proceeds  to  amend  the 
President's  proclamation  by  striking  out  everything 
in  it  which  contains  a  purpose  to  assume  sovereignty 
or  protection,  and  which  was  significant  of  future 
political  domination  ;  and,  instead  thereof,  he  issued, 
on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1899,  —  less  than  eight 
weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  —  a  procla- 
mation, which  he  gives  in  a  report,  in  which  he  sup- 
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pressed  all  the?;c  uttemncesj  and  assurGd  them  that 
it  is  the  puvposo  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
tu  give  them,  "in  every  possible  way,  the  full  meas- 
ure of  individual  rights  and  libei-ty  which  h  the  heri- 
tage of  a  free  people."    And  he  adds : 

''  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  government  to  seek  the  establishment 
of  a  most  liberal  government  for  the  islands,  in  which 
the  people  themselves  shall  have  as  fall  representa- 
tion as  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  will  permit, 
and  which  shall  be  susceptible  of  development,  on 
the  lines  of  increased  representation  and  the  bestowal 
of  increased  powers,  into  a  government  as  free  and 
independent  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  prov- 
inces of  the  world." 

That  assurance  which  (Tcneral  Otis  gave  to  tlie 
people  of  Manihi  is  just  wiiat  I  have  always  wanted 
and  all  I  have  always  wanted  to  give  them.  But,  un- 
happily, (ieneral  Otis's  proclamation  was  frustrated. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  sent  a  coj/V  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  to  General  Miller,  who  was  lying 
opposite  Iloilo,  burning  for  a  light,  and  who,  much 
to  (ieneral  Otis's  distress,  as  his  despatches  show, 
publislied  it.  So  you  had  the  conmianding  general 
denying  all  })urpose  of  domination  or  of  interfering 
witli  their  independence  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  other  assert- 
ing that  purpose  ;  and  the  Pilii)inos  were  naturally 
alarmed  and  shocked. 

General  Otis  goes  on  to  tell  how  Aguinaldo 
appealed  to  his  people  to  stand  by  their  indej)en- 
dence,  lunv  the  Filipino  newspapers  took  it  u\)  in 
angry  articles,  and  how  the  people,  who  were  l)egin- 
ning  to  be  pacified  and  hoi)efub  were  exeited  again, 
and  justly. 
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Now  put  yourselves,  men  of  Essex,  in  the  places 
of  these  people.  What  would  your  fethers  have 
done  if  General  Gjige  and  Lord  North  had  been  the 
actors  ?  What  would  any  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  whose  bosoms  are  capable  of  holding  the  senti- 
ment of  liberty  have  done  ?  Is  it  not  infamous  for 
anybody  to  turn  around  and  tell  you  that  the  men 
who  believe  that  the  Filipinos  should  have  been 
assured  just  what  General  Otis  tried  to  assure  them 
of  are  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war? 
General  Otis  says  that  the  proclamation  which 
actually  came  out,  through  General  Miller's  depart- 
ure from  his  intentions,  was  calculated  to  cause, 
and  did  cause,  the  hostilities,  and  excite  alarm  and 
indignation  in  the  bosoms  of  that  freedom-seeking 
people. 

I  do  not  know  what  other  men  may  think  or  what 
other  men  may  say.  But  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
blood  in  my  veins,  there  is  not  a  feeling  in  my  heart 
that  does  not  respect  a  weak  people  struggling  with 
a  strong  one. 

Some  of  our  friends  tell  us  that  the  Filipinos  are  not 
a  people.  President  McKinley  says  they  are,  and  that 
he  desires  "  in  every  possible  way  to  insure  them  the 
full  measure  of  individual  rights  and  liberty  which 
is  the  heritage  of  a  free  people."  General  Otis  says 
they  are,  and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  government  to  appoint  the  representative  men 
of  the  Philippine  islands  to  civil  positions  of  trust 
in  a  government  *^  as  free  and  independent  as  is  en- 
joyed by  the  most  favored  provinces  of  the  earth." 

When  Patrick  Henry  was  making  his  great  speech 
in  the  old  court-house  in  Virginia,  ending  with  the 
words,  "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  he  was 
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iuterrupted  hy  somebody  with  a  shout  of  *'  Treason  I" 
He  finished  his  aentencet  and  replied,  a8  every  Essex 
ischoolboy  knows,  "If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most 
of  it ! ''  I  am  unworthy  to  loose  the  latchet  of  the 
shoes  of  Patrick  Henry,  Imt  I  ekim  to  love  hum»n 
liberty  as  well  as  he  did,  ond  I  believe  the  love  of 
human  liberty  will  never  be  held  to  be  treasoD  by 
Massachusetts. 

There  were  five  of  my  name  and  blood  who  stood 
in  arms  at  Concord  bridge  in  the  morning  of  the 
Revolution,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  My  grand- 
father stood  with  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Benjamin  Franklin  when  they  presented  to 
the  Continental  Congress  that  great  paper,  the  bring- 
ing in  of  which  was  the  foremost  action  of  human 
history,  which  declares  that  the  just  powers  of 
government  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
that,  when  a  people  desire  it,  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  laws  of  God  entitle  them  to  take  a  separate 
and  e(|ual  station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

And  these  Filipinos,  as  President  McKinley  says, 
and  as  General  Otis  says,  ''are  a  i)eo|)le,"  and  so 
entitled  to  be  independent. 

I  have  no  right  to  feel  any  peculiar  pride  in  the 
action  of  any  ancestor  of  my  own  in  those  great  days 
which  tried  men's  souls  and  when  all  true  Americans 
thought  in  that  way,  although  I  should  be  disgraced, 
and  ought  to  hide  my  head  from  the  gaze  of  men,  if 
I  were  to  depart  from  those  principles.  But  I  have 
a  right  to  feel  a  just  pride  in  and  to  boast  of  some- 
thing much  higher  than  any  personal  kindred.  lam 
a  son  of  Massachusetts.  For  more  than  three-score 
years  and  ten  I  have  sat  at  her  dear  feet.  I  have 
seen  the  liirht  from  her  beautiful  eyes,  I  have  heard 
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high  counsel  from  her  lips.  She  has  taught  me  to 
love  liberty ;  to  stand  by  the  weak  against  the  strong , 
when  the  rights  of  the  weak  are  in  peril ;  she  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  if  I  do  this,  however  humbly, 
however  imperfectly,  and  whatever  other  men  may 
say,  I  shall  have  her  approbation,  and  shall  be 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  her  love.  Other  men  will 
do  as  they  please.  But  as  for  me,  God  helping  me, 
I  can  do  no  otherwise. 
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The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whoie,  having  under  consideration 

the  bill  (H.  R.  4864)   to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue  for  the 

government,  and  for  other  purposes — 

Mr.  GALLINGER  said: 

Mr.  President:  The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dolph]  in  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  the  Senate  December  18,  1893,  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States,  and 
other  Senators  have  shed  much  light  on  the  same  subject,  but  in  no  speech 
to  which  I  have  listened  has  a  complete  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  that 
important  question  been  undertaken.  As  it  is  a  subject  of  transcendent 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  countrj',  I  propose  to  undertake  the  task 
of  giving,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  an  accurate  historical  analysis  ot  A}b\&icv^»ccs 
legislation  on  this  subject  since  the  day  t\ift  "t^igtoa^  ^^J^asR^  VaR^.  ^ 
Plymouth  Book  to  the  present  time.    In  t\)i&  iroAl  \  •»  '^ 


gations  to  the  American  Protective  Tariff  Leagne  for  material  prepared 
by  Hon.  D.  6.  Harriman,  a  close  student  of  eoonomio  qclbtiona,  whose 
patient  research  and  learning  were  utilized  in  the  preparation  and  arrange- 
ment of  much  of  the  subject-matter. 

This  historical  contribution  to  the  tariff  question  is  made  primarily 
with  the  view  of  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Chamber  to  unite  with  the  Republican  Senators  against  the  pending  bill, 
but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  people  of  thiK  country  with 
the  great  fact  that  impartial  history  teaches  that  high  tariffs  have  always 
brought  prosperity  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  while  low  tarifb 
have  invariably  disturbed  business,  prostrated  industries,  and  brought 
suffering  and  want  to  the  laboring  masses  of  our  people.  There  can  be  no 
escape  from  this  conclusion.  It  is  written  on  every  page  of  American 
history,  and  the  terrible  results  of  low  tariffs  have  been  literally  burned 
into  the  souls  of  the  men  and  women  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  In  this  day  of  agitation  of  so-called  tariff  reform  it  is  well 
that  the  truths  of  history  be  summoned  to  sweep  away  the  sophistries  and 
idle  theories  of  educated  doctrinaires  and  free-trade  Congressmen. 

REPUBLICAN  AND  DEMOCRATIC  POLICIES  CONTRASTED.— 
The  Now  York  Sun  is  the  ablest  Democratic  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  inteusely  partisan  on  nearly  all  political  subjects  ;  but  in  its 
issue  of  July  12,  1893,  the  following  discriminating  article  appeared,  and 
as  it  comes  from  an  undoubted  Democratic  source  and  states  the  difference 
of  the  two  parties  so  fairly  and  impartially,  it  is  proper  to  quote  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  doubtful  and  for  the  encouragement  of  Protec- 
tionists 

Respecting  Federal  taxation,  we  will  now  state  the  position  of  the  Democ- 
racy as  defined  by  the  Chicago  platform,  upon  which  the  overwhelming  victory 
of  1892  was  gained.  Ascertain  the  value  of  the  goods  to  be  imported.  Ascertain 
the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  from  imports  for  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment honestly  administered.  Fix  the  rate  and  collect  it  without  discrimi- 
nation,  preference  or  partiality.  Anything  else  is  unjustifiable.  Anything 
else  is  unconstitutional.  Anything  else  invades  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  is 
unlawful  as  well  as  undemocratic.  That  is  clear  and  comprehensive.  That  is 
what  the  Chicafro  platform  declared  and  what  the  people  approved. 

The  Republican  position  is  diametrically  different.  Tariff  duties,  say  the 
Republicans,  should  not  be  levied  for  the  mere  purpose  of  revenue,  but  largely 
with  a  view  of  promoting  American  manufactures  and  labor,  and  relieving 
farmers  and  mechanics  from  unfavorable  foreign  competition.  The  Repub- 
licans say  that  it  is  one  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  Government  to  protect  the 
people  who  maintain  it  from  unfair  foreign  competition,  as  w^ell  as  from  hostile 
foreign  invasion.  The  people,  through  their  representatives,  impose  the  taxes 
on  goods  entering  into  American  ports  from  other  countries,  and  they  have  the 
right  (and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  exercise  it)  so  as  to  impose  those  duties 
that  the  interests  of  Americans  will  be  favored  and  the  interests  of  foreign 
rivals  in  the  same  industries  or  pursuits  discriminated  against.  That  is  the 
Republican  doctrine. 

SOME  DEFINITIONS.— In  order  that  there  maybe  no  misunderstand- 
ing  relative  to  the  meaning  of  certain  terms  and  phrases,  it  may  be  well 
tv  deBno  them. 

A  TARIFF  is  a  system  oi  duWea  m^^ed  X^i  >iJci^  ^w^t^t^rkA  <jf  a 
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country  upon  goods  imported  or  exported.    In  the  United  States  there  is 
no  duty  on  exports. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tariff  in  the  United  States: 

1.  A  Free  Trade  Tariff. 

2.  A  Protective  Tariff. 

A  FREE  TRADE  TARIFF  is  simply  a  tariff  for  revenue  only;  and 
revenue  derived  therefrom  is  intended  for  governmental  expenses  exclu- 
sively. It  is  the  system  which  is  in  operation  in  England.  Since  it  is  de- 
signed for  revenue  only,  its  duties  are  nearly  all  levied  upon  articles  (except 
luxuries)  that  are  in  great  and  certain  demand.  It  so  happens  that  the 
articles  thus  levied  upon  (except  luxuries)  are  constantly  required  by  the 
common  people  in  their  household  economy,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
raised  or  produced  profitably  at  home,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  etc.;  and 
therefore,  cannot  come  into  competition  with  home  productions. 

A  PROTECTITE  TARIFF  not  only  provides  revenue  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Government,  but,  also,  so  discriminates  its  duties  that  they  are 
levied  principally  upon  imported  articles  that  come  in  direct  competition 
with  home  industries,  and  so  adjusts  the  rates  that  such  competing  foreign 
productions  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  home  markets  at  prices  less  than 
the  fair  and  reasonable  home  market  price. 

By  this  means  the  high  wages  of  our  home  laborers  are  maintained, 
and  need  not  be  reducfed  to.  the  low  level  of  cheap  foreign  labor;  and 
under  this  kind  of  tariff,  articles  of  necessity  for  the  common  people 
in  their  household  economy,  and  which  cannot  be  raised  or  produced 
profitably  at  home,  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  such  as  t«a,  coffee,  sugar, 
etc. 

DUTIES  are  the  specific  sums  of  moneys  or  the  rate  per  cent,  that 
is  levied  upon  the  goods  passing  through  the  custom  house.  (Many  use 
the  term  ** tariff"  synonomously  with  **duty,"  but  incorrectly.) 

There  are  two  kinds  of  duties: 

1.  Specific;  2.  Ad  valorem. 

A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  is  a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  upon  each 
yard,  ton,  hundred,  etc.  Illustration:  Wheat  pays  a  specific  duty  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  without  reference  to  its  market  value. 

AN  AD  YALOREM  DUTY  is  a  stated  per  cent,  that  is  levied  upon  the 
value  of  the  goods  imported.  Illustration:  The  duty  on  certain  manufac- 
tures of  silk  is  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  foreign  value. 

A  very  strong  objection  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  opportunity^^ 
opens  to  fraud  and  dishonesty  by  undervaluation  of  the  goods  imported. 

BOTH  OF  THESE  DUTIES  are  sometimes  combined  on  the  same 
article. 

Illustration:  Wilton  carpets  pay  a  specific  duty  of  sixty  cents  a  square 
yard,  and  an  ad  valorem  of  forty  per  cent,  on  their  value. 

PROTECTION  is  that  economic  system  which  requires  that  its  suffi- 
cient duties  shall  be  levied  only  upon  such.  QomT^<c)i^\SR»»  ^^oRsaS^sa*  ^ksr^ 
luxuries)  as  we  are  capable  of  pToducVug  Vxi  ^coossis^  wA.  ^a^j^aofio^ 
regalate  prices  in  the  home  market  (D.  YL  Bto^. 
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Prior  to  1889  we  imported  all  our  8t*«l  wire  nails;  the  duty  was  oiie_ 
cent  a  pound,  and  the  nails  east  us  mren  to  eigbt  cenU  n  pound,     [ii  li^ 
the  duty  was  mised  to  four  oenta  a  pound,  and  in  1^91  w©  madi^  uv<* 
4,000,000  kegs,  and  exported  tbem  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  our  p^uple 
could  hny  them  at  about  two  cents  a  pound. 

FREE  TRADE  h  a  dream,  a  vagary,  a  theory  which,  if  it  eould  i 
materialized,  would  abolish  all  tariff  duties,  and  remove  all  custom  hou 
from  our  frontiers;  aud  let  every  nation  into  our  markets  as  frtidyj 
tfie  air  comes  in;  but  $uch  assj^atem  has  never  been  used  or  adopted  without 
moditicalions  between  or  among  civilised  nations. 

It  is  taught  nowhere  except  in  colleges,  by  theorists  and  doetrinair 
and  iij  absolutely  impracticable. 

BOUNTIES    are  gifts  or  rewards  from  the   general   govftram*^ 
for  services  which  are  or  will  be  for  the  public  benefit;  and  without  wbioh 
assistance  certain  industries  and  linaii  of  business  could  not  otherwhM!  I 
established. 

Illustration:  Under  ^e  McKinley  tariff  the  duty  on  sugar,  which  I 
been  about  two  cents  a  pound,  was  all  taken  off*  and  sngar  wa*>  iiduiiti 
free,  a  gain  to  the  country  of  over  tCO, 000^000.    By  that  act  we  Bhtmh 
have  utterly  destroyed  all  the  sugar  planters  of  the  country  if  the  law  hj«d_ 
not  provided  a  bounty  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  all  their  prwluction, 
amounting  to  $9,000,000.     We  thus  saved  a  large  and  growing  industry, 
and  after  paying  the  bounty,  had  a  net  gain  of  $51,000,000. 

SUBSIDIES  are  similar  gifts  to  enable  our  people  to  build  aud  operate 
steamships  and  other  vessels,  and  so  carry  our  own  mails  and  our  own 
merchandise,  instead  of  relying  upon  other  nations  to  do  it  for  us,  to  our 
great  loss  and  disadvantage. 

RECIPROCITY  is  an  arrangement  or  agreement  between  our  own 
nation  and  another  nation  by  which  we  agree  to  admit,  free  of  duty,  cer- 
tain articles  which  wo  need,  but  which  we  cannot  raise  or  produce  here; 
aud  in  return  the  other  nation  admits  to  it.s  port-s,  free  of  duty,  certain 
articles  which  we  produce,  and  which  they  need,  but  cannot  produce  in 
their  own  land. 

Illustration:  Brazil  produces  great  quantities  of  coffee  and  rubber,  but 
does  not  produce  flour  or  machinery.  We  cannot  produce  coffee  and  rub- 
ber, but  we  have  a  surplus  of  flour  aud  machinery.  We  admit  free  of 
duty  their  coffee  and  rubber,  and  they  admit  free  of  duty  our  flour  and 
machinery,  both  nations  are  benefited,  their  home  productions  are 
greatly  increased,  their  markets  enlarged  and  the  laborers  of  each  country 
find  additional  work  and  improved  wages  at  home. 

Germany  has  a  largo  surplus  of  beet  sugar  which  we  need;  and 
we  have  a  large  surplus  of  pork  which  they  need.  Each  remitting  the 
duty,  we  take  their  sugar  and  they  take  our  pork,  and  both  nations  are 
richer. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  parties  who  thus  reciprocate 
must  dr  -n  differing  productions.  U  nno  cov\V\  t^\"&^  %qqvV 'i^'^^^  \\\^t9^ 
vouJr  2  in  reciprocity  with  BraiW  ou  coSL^e\  -^.Ti^M  ^^^^vX^x^vs^ 


all  the  sugar  we  need,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  exchanging  porl 
for  sugar  with  Germany. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  reciprocity  is  impossible  with  those  nation 
whose  productions  are  similar  to  our  own.  The  opponents  of  protectioi 
denounce  reciprocity  as  a  **  fraud  "  and  a  "  humbug,"  and  ask  '*  if  recip 
rocity  is  desirable  with  South  America  and  with  Germany,  why  not  wit] 
Great  Britain  ?"  The  answer  is  plain  and  ready  :  The  productions  o 
Great  Britain  and  our  own  are  nearly  all  of  similar  kinds,  and  there  i 
therefore  no  opportunity  for  reciprocity. 

English  laborers  receive  only  half  as  much  wages  as  our  laborers  ar 
paid  ;  and  to  admit  the  productions  of  Great  Britain  (similar  to  our  own 
to  our  markets  free,  when  they  cost  only  about  half  as  much  in  wages  a 
ours,  would  give  our  markets  to  Great  Britain,  stop  our  own  mills  an< 
factories,  and  turn  our  laborers  into  the  streets.  Even  so  sturdy  a  Britoi 
as  Lord  Salisbury  admits  this,  and  in  his  celebrated  speech  at  Hastings  ii 
May,  1892,  frankly  declared  that  England  had  no  productions  for  whicl 
she  could  ask  us  to  reciprocate. 

Among  other  things  Lord  Salisbury  said : 

**  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  everybody  believed  that  free  trade  had  conqaere< 
the  world,  and  they  prophesied  that  every  nation  would  follow  the  example  o 
England  and  give  itself  up  to  absolute  free  trade.  The  results  are  not  ezactl; 
what  they  prophesied,  but  the  more  adverse  the  results,  were  the  more  th' 
devoted  prophets  of  free  trade  declared  that  all  would  come  right  at  last. 

*'  The  worse  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  became  the  more  confiden 
were  the  prophecies  of  an  early  victory,  but  we  see  now,  after  many  yean 
experience  that  explain  it,  how  many  foreign  nations  are  raising,  oneafte 
another,  a  wall — a  brazen  wall  of  protection — around  their  shores,  which  ex 
eludes  us  frdhi  their  markets,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  do  their  bes 
to  kill  our  trade,  and  this  state  of  things  does  not  get  better.  On  the  contrar}' 
it  constantly  seems  to  get  worse. 

**  We  live  in  an  age  of  a  war  of  tariffs.  Every  nation  is  trying  how  it  can 
by  agreement  with  its  neighbor,  get  the  greatest  possible  pi^tection  for  it 
own  industries,  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  possible  access  to  the  market 
of  its  neighbors. 

"  The  weapon  with  which  they  all  fight  is  admission  to  their  own  market 
— that  is  to  say,  A  says  to  B,  *  If  you  will  make  your  duties  such  that  I  cai 
sell  in  your  markets  I  will  make  my  duties  such  that  you  can  sell  in  m; 
market.' 

'*  But  we  begin  by  saying  we  will  levy  no  duties  on  anybody,  and  w 
declare  that  it  would  be  contrary  and  disloyal  to  the  glorious  and  sacre 
doctrine  of  free  trade  to  levy  any  duty  on  anybody  for  the  Mike  of  what  we  ca 
get  by  it.     [Cheers.] 

**  It  may  be  noble,  but  it  is  not  bueiuess.     [Loud  cheers.] '' — N.  F.  Worla 

WAGES  AND  WAGE  EABNEES.— The  question  of  wages  is  of  th 
highest  importance,  for  wages  are  more  quickly  and  powerfully  influence* 
by  tariff  changes  than  even  capital.  Here  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  refute* 
nor  truthfully  denied :  that  under  protection,  wages  in  the  United  State 
have  always  been  high  and  increasing,  and  have  also  had  a  greater  pui 
chasing  power ;  while  under  a  free  trade  tariff  they  have  al^v^^VjRs 
lower  and  decreasing,  and  have  had  aBina\\OT'^UTODa&\xi%v^NR««^.  "^^ 
the  many  changes,  or  threatened  changieft  ot  oxa  VaxSSt  ^^\ss^  «^s«s^ 
this  rule  has  been  absolutely  invariable  -,  so  lYiaX  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  "^^^  "^ 
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and  do  claim,  that  this  1£d  porta  Qt  f2U3t  pro  rails  b^xiu&e  of  tbe  cbangt?  i 
tariff  policy,  and  for  no  other  reaBOu. 

And  the  explanation  of  it  is  not  difficult  to  find*     Under  a  low  tar 
importations  are  much  larger  than   when   duties  are  high  ;  and   c€ 
sequently  the  demand  for  honie  productions  talk  off,  the  manufacttifie  i 
decrcELsed,  and  workmen  are  either  discharged  or  their  wages  are  reduc 
while  the  exact  reTerse  of  thia  happens  under  a  high  tariff. 

TWO  I'NDISPUTED  FACTS  will  help  to  make  thi^  matter  clear 
and  shciw  how  neoeasarj^  protection  Is  for  the  maijilimani-e  of  high  wag 

MrsL  The   English  lahorer  receives  bat  half,  or  less  than  half 
much  wages  as  doea  the  American  lahoror  for  the  same  kinds  of  wort, 

Second.  From  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  prmlu 
tion  (except  the  commonest  menial  work)  is  labor,  and  it  wiU  now  ba  i 
to  see  that  the  English  manufacturer  can   turn  out   his  prodaeti<i£u»  t 
much  loss  cost  than  can  the  American  manufacturer. 

Illustration ;  Suppose  some  article  of  production  which  k 
general  Ui^e  costs  the  American  manufacturer  $30.00  when  plaotnl 
upon  the  market.  This  sum  includes  the  labor  (uitiety  per  cent.),  the 
materials  and  a  fair  profit  to  the  maker.  From  the  fact  that  thei  English 
manufacturer  pays  only  half  as  much  for  his  labor,  he  can  produce  ^u^l  ms 
good  an  article  for  about  half  as  much,  or  say  $11.00.  To  this  sum  let  us 
add  a  large  profit  and  freightag(,\  sny  $4.00  ;  and  if  there  is  no  tariff  duty, 
the  Englishman  can  place  his  article  upon  our  market  and  sell  for  $15.00  ; 
and  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  American  product,  the  Englishman 
has  a  clear  advantage  of  $5. 00  over  the  American  ;  and,  other  things  iDeing 
equal,  the  Englishman  will  control  the  market  ;  nay,  he  must  do  so,  for 
customers,  as  a  rule,  will  not  pay  an  extra  $5.00  for  the  sake  of  a 
sentiment. 

There  are  in  such  cases  but  two  possible  resultvS  :  first,  the  American 
must  stop  manufacturing  ;  or  second,  he  must  reduce  the  wages  of  his 
workmen  to  the  English  level. 

HOW  PROTECTION  PROTECTS.— But  right  here  Republicans  come 
forward  with  their  protective  tariff,  and  under  its  beneficent  action  the 
American   is   not   obliged   to  stop     manufacturing,    nor    to   reduce    the 
wages  of   his  employees  ;  nor  after  competition   is   established  docs  the  1 
consumer  pay  more  than  the  English  price  for  the  article. 

We  say  to  English  and  other  foreign  manufacturers,  through  our 
National  Government  :  If  you  choose  to  have  your  laborers  work  fi)r 
starvation  wages  ;  if  you  prefer  to  keep  them  in  such  a  state  of  industrial 
vassalage  that  "  what  they  eat  today  they  must  earn  to-morrow  ; ''  if 
you  think  it  right  that  the  great  mass  of  your  laborers,  men  and  women, 
should  spend  all  their  existence  simply  to  obtain  an  insufiicitrnt  supply  of 
inferior  food  and  clothing,  and  to  wear  out  their  weary  lives,  "vainly 
striving  bread  to  win  ;'■  that  is  your  own  matter  and  we  cannot  prevent 
it  if  we  would.  But  we  say  to  you  distinctly  and  positively  that  Ameri- 
can  laboreis  nw  not  paid  any  more  t\ia\i  ^a.\T  axicV  Tft^&Q\i?J<a\^  ^a.^<fts,  that 
we  wr  permit  our  manuiacluTets  lo  stop  ^ot^l,  \iox  VV^  ^\^%^^  ^V 


our  workmen  to  be  degraded  to  the  English  level  of  yonr  cheap  labor  ;  and 
for  these  reasons  we  will  levy  duties  upon  all  your  productions  that  com- 
pete with  our  own,  so  that  you  cannot  bring  them  here  and  put  them 
upon  our  markets  at  prices  less  than  our  own,  nor  undersell  our  goods  of 
the  same  classes,  unless  you  do  it  at  a  loss  to  yourselves.  Bring  up  your 
wages  to  the  American  level  and  we  will  then  take  our  chances  against 
you,  but  not  otherwise. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  WAGES:  SOME  IMPORTANT  OPINIONS. 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE  years  ago  said  :  ^*  The  tariff  question  is  essen- 
tially a  question  of  wages." 

THOMAS  B.  REED'S  OPINION  on  the  question  of  wages  as  stated 
in  his  great  speech  against  the  Wilson  Bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  February  1,  1894,  is  pertinent  and  is  in  part  as  follows:  *' I  confess 
to  you  that  this  question  of  wages  is  to  me  the  vital  question.  To  insure 
our  growth  in  civilization  and  wealth,  we  must  not  only  have  wages  as 
high  as  they  now  are,  but  constantly  and  steadily  increasing.  In  my 
judgment,  upon  wages  and  the  consequent  distribution  of  consumable 
wealth  are  based  all  our  hopes  of  the  future  and  all  the  possible  increase  of 
our  civilization.  The  progress  of  this  nation  is  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  all.  The  fact  that  in  this  country  all  the  workers  have  been 
getting  better  wages  than  elsewhere  is  the  very  reason  why  our  market  is 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  why  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  trying  to 
break  into  it."' 

CONGRESSMAN  CANNON,  of  Illinois,  in  the  same  discussion  said  : 
'*  Wages  are  higher  here  than  abroad.  Prove  it?  Yes.  The  500,000  to 
700,000  who  cross  the  ocean  annually  come  here  to  find  homes.  Why? 
Because  they  better  their  condition  ;  because  their  wages  are  better.  If 
the  cheaper  labor  of  the  Old  World  sends  its  products  to  the  United  States 
free  and  sells  them  in  our  markets  in  competition  with  like  products  of 
our  better  paid  labor,  this  would  not  elevate  their  labor,  but  would  pull 
down  our  labor.  If  the  Old  World  wants  free  trade  with  us,  let  it  elevate 
its  labor  to  an  equality  with  our  own  ;  and  until  this  is  don©  let  us  protect 
our  own." 

CONGRESSMAN  LACEY,  of  Iowa,  said:  "The  question  of  protec- 
tion is  one  of  wages.  Employers  cut  wages  and  their  workmen  strike.  A 
political  party  cuts  wages  by  legislation,  and  it  must  expect  the  working- 
men  of  the  country  to  return  the  blow  with  interest  at  more  than  five  per 
cent." 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FREE  TRADE  TARIFF  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
— What  has  it  done  and  what  is  it  doing  for  her  toiling  millions  ?  England 
collects  annually  from  customs  duties  on  articles  which  she  does  not  produce, 
but  which  her  wage  earners  regard  as  necessaries  of  life,  the  sum  of 
$100,000,000.  The  laborers  of  England  pay  more  than  tfcLi:<5fc-l"c»>wiOQa»  ^ 
this  sum.  They  pay  a  duty  of  seventy-^^^  c«ii\&  ot  td^ss^  ^\ksq.\v.^^^  *• 
hacco;  on  coffee,  three  to  four  oents  a  pouivSi;  on  \a»^  V«^^^  ^^^^^ 
other  things  in  proportion.     Then  look  at  \\v<^  ^\ft«w&  >JX^«^  ^=^^ 
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In  Mftnchostor  great  numbers  of  hauaes  have  but  ono  sniall  toom^  anfl  tli 
is  uj^ed  for  all  purposes  by  the  family  because  they  baTc  no  otht^r, 
London  over  60,000  families  are  similarly  gituated.  It  is  no  b<*tter 
Dnndeo,  In  Glasgow  45,000  families  Uve  each  in  a  single  room.  In  Stsot- 
land  one-third  of  the  laboring  families  live  each  in  asitigle  rooin>  It  in  not 
unusnal  to  find  in  these  single  rooms  all  over  Gre^t  Britain  families  num* 
bering  fipm  six  to  nine  persons  of  all  age^  and  both  sexes.  Is  such  life 
living,  or  is  it  herding?  In  one  year  the  public  autborities  furni^h(Hi  re- 
lief to  English  laborers  as  follows:  in  Yorkshire  to  00,000;  in  London 
500,000  ;  and  in  all  of  Great  Britain  to  923,000  persons.  In  London,  tb 
wealthiest  citj  of  the  world,  one  out  of  every  «*>m  died  in  the  workbou; 
and  in  Great  Britain  one  out  of  every  sei^n  died  in  the  workhouse.  The 
pjinpcrs  of  England  number  nearly  1,000,000,  or  one  to  every  thirty -six 
persons,  and  her  pauperism  and  eonsequent  crime  cost  her  over  $80,000,- 
000.  A  house  owner  among  workingmen  is  seldom  fonnti  Land  b  g<i- 
ing  out  of  cultivation,  and  already  2,500,000  acres  bare  been  flbjtndoned 
to  foxes  and  birds.  In  ten  years,  1871  to  1981,  sheep  decreased  in  number 
6,000,000;  farniB  and  farmera,  t«n  per  cent.;  and  the  nnmber  of  thty&s 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  decreased  about  S, WO, 000.  Women  and 
girls  bv  ttfns  of  thousaiuls  are  obliged  to  %vork  in  coal  mi  ties,  in  vjii\]  yards, 
in  brick  yards,  in  nail  shops,  and  in  other  degrading  places,  at  the  merest 
pittance  of  wages.  |  As  black  as  is  this  picture  of  England's  laborere  much 
more  could  be  added,  and  with  all  of  these  discomforts  and  disad- 
vantages they  have  no  single  advantage  that  our  workingmen  are 
deprived  of.  \ 

SOME  ENGLISH  OPINIONS. 

Lest  it  may  be  thought  that  this  description  of  the  English  laborers 
was  the  prejudiced  opinion  of  an  American  protectionist,  I  will  briefly 
quote  from  a  few  Englishmen  of  high  standing: 

JOHN  RUSKIN :  ''Though  England  is  deafened  with  spinning  wheels, 
her  people  have  not  clothes  ;  though  she  is  black  with  the  digging  of  fuel, 
they  die  of  cold;  and  though  she  has  sold  her  soul  for  grain,  they  die  of 
hunger/' 

JOHN  BRIGHT:  *' Nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  people  dwell  in 
homes  of  only  one  room;  and  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land dwell  in  homos  of  not  more  tlian  two  rooms.  We  find  poverty 
and  misery.  What  does  it  mean?  It  means  more  than  I  can  de^eriln^ 
and  more  than  1  will  attempt  to  describe;  and  as  need  begets  need,  so 
poverty  and  misery  beget  poverty  and  misery.  In  fact,  in  looking  at  the 
past,  to  me  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  look  at,  there  is  much  of  it  whicli 
e.xeites  in  me  not  astonishment  but  horror.  The  fact  is,  there  passes  be- 
fore my  eyes  avisi(m  of  millions  of  families— not  individuals,  but  families 
— fathers,  mothers,  children — passing,  ghastly,  sorrow-stricken,  in  never- 
end/n^  procession  from  their  cradlcR  to  their  graves." 

/?'  BURLEIGH:  *' There  \$^  t\o  ga\i\?^\\xv^\\\^^3:v^v^\^c^^,Tv^ 

nc  20  British  empire   is,  ot  wVdespTfead  vt\n^\:vow  ^mwv^  v\v^ 
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working  classes  of  Great  Britain.  This  distress  has  now  become  a  con- 
stant, an  aggravated  quantity.  Men,  women  and  children,  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  miserably  half  clad,  have  to  face  the  chill  English  winter 
hibernating  as  best  they  can  in  dark,  frowzy  abodes,  from  which  they 
emerge  but  to  plead  for  bread." 

JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN:  "The  class  of  agricultural  laborers  of 
this  country  (Great  Britain)  are  never  able  to  do  more  than  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  have  to  look  forward  in  times  of  illness,  or  on  the  approach 
of  old  age,  to  the  workhouse  as  the  one  inevitable  refuge  against  starva- 
tion. The  ordinary  conditions  of  life  among  the  large  proportion  of  the 
population  are  such  that  common  decency  is  absolutely  impossible;  and  all 
this  goes  on  in  sight  of  the  mansions  of  the  rich." 

JOHN  MORIiE Y ;  '  *  It  is  an  awful  fact— it  is  really  not  short  of  awful 
'  —that  in  this  country  (Great  Britain)  with  all  its  wealth,  all  its  vast  re- 
sources, all  its  power,  forty-five  per  cent  — that  is  to  say,  nearly  one-half 
— of  the  persons  who  reach  the  age  of  sixty  are,  or  have  been  paupers.  I 
say  it  is  a  most  tremendous  fact,  and  I  cannot  conceive  any  subject  more 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all." 

THOMAS  GABLYLE:  "British  industrial  existence  seems  fast  be- 
coming one  huge  poison  swamp  of  reeking  pestilence — ^physical  and  moral 
—a  hideous  living  Golgotha  of  souls  and  bodies  buried  alive.  Thirty  thou- 
sand outcast  needlewomen  working  themselves  swiftly  to  death.  Three 
million  paupers  rotting  in  forced  idleness;  and  these  are  but  items  in  the 
sad  ledger  of  despair." 

PROF.  HUXLEY :  "  A  population  whose  labor  is  insufficiently  remu- 
nerated must  become  physically  and  morally  unhealthy,  and  socially 
unstable;  and  though  it  may  succeed  for  a  while  in  industrial  competition, 
by  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  its  produce,  it  must  in  the  end  fall,  through 
hideous  misery  and  degradation,  to  utter  ruin." 

And  yet  this  British  free  trade  tariff,  the  parent  of  most  of  the  pov- 
erty and  degradation  above  referred  to,  is  the  kind  of  tariff  free  traders 
would  have  us  adopt. 

AN  INVABIABLE  BULE.— Mr.  D.  H.  Mason  says:  "  All  the  prosper- 
ity enjoyed  by  the  American  people — absolutely  all  the  prosperity  without 
any  reservation  whatever— from  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment down  to  the  present  time,  has  been  under  the  reign  of  prot<jctive 
principles;  and  all  the  hard  times  suffered  by  the  American  people  in  the 
same  period  have  been  preceded,  either  by  a  heavy  reduction  of  duties  on 
imports  (or  by  a  threat  of  such  reduction)  or  by  insufficient  protection; 
thus  refuting  all  free  trade  theories  on  the  subject." 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  this  declaration  will  be  established  by  the  his- 
torical facts  of  our  colonial  and  national  experiences.  Let  us  examine 
these  facts,  and  let  them  determine  which  l8  ts\&!&. 

FIRST  FREE  TRADE  PEUIOI^,  ll»tj^\%'^— V.  A^^^^^ES.  'V 
COLONIAL  OOFERNMENT— 2.  |]ND¥.iaL  'tli^  ^!«^:^^\S^»^^^r'^ 
1620,  and  through  our  Colonial  history,  but  «»pcft\»XVl  ««^^  ^"^ 
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1783,  by  which  the  KeTolntionary  wot  waa  oloBedt  and  our  iDdefi^Ddpn 

eatiiblished,  we  have  tried  and  thoroughly  tested  all  the  different  pha 
of  thia  economic  question,  from  extreme  free  trade  under  the  Coiifedpt 
(1783  to  1789;,  to  tho  high  protective  tariff  under  the  rule  of  the  Eepub- 
liean  party,  since  1861. 

FREE  TRADE  UKDKR  THE  CONFEDERACY,— It  ifl  an  historic 
fact*  though  comparatively  few  o£  our  people  seem  to  be  aware  of  it,  th 
during  the  Confed<?ra€-y,  tho  period  preceding  the  adoption  of  our  Coostl^ 
tution^  we  made  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  our  liistorf  a  full  and  fair 
trial  of  freo  trade,  of  practically  unrestricted  imports,  h 

England  boasts  of  being  the  great  free  trade  nation  of  the  world,  bd| 
she  has   never  bad  a-   free  trade  system   that   approaches  the  one  we 
'*  enjoyed  "  from  1783  to  1789,   *How  much  we  enjoyed  it  appears  hero* 
after.  fl 

CONGRESS  UKDEE  THE  COSFEDEBACf  .-Under  the  OouredttraiJ^ 
the  States  were  held  together  by  a  rope  of  sand.     The  powers  of  Congn^ 
were  eiteeediugly  limited,  especially  on  this  question.     Jt  had  no  au thinly 
to  enaet  a  general  tariff  on  imports  without  the  consent  of  everyone  of  thtJ 
thirteen  States,  and  sueh  consent  was  never  given. 

The  States  thought  that  they  were^  individuallyj  competent  to  mana^ 
those  matters  for  themselves,  and  that  they  could  prv:)tect  their  seftarate 
rights  better  than  Congress  could  do  it  for  them.  Each  State  had  the 
right  to  regulate  its  own  trade,  and  each  imposed  upon  foreign  products, 
and  upon  the  products  of  the  other  States,  such  duties  as  it  deemed  best. 
Each  strove  to  secure  trade  for  itself,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of 
any  other  State. 

r  JEALOUSY  OF  THE  STATES.— Jealousy  of  each  other  seems  to 
have  been  the  underlying  motive  of  their  unfortunate  actions.  Pennsyl- 
vania established  a  duty  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent.,  but  even  this  was 
an  ineffectual  remedy;  for  New  Jersey  opened  a  free  port  at  Burlington, 
where  the  Pennsylvania  merchants  entered  their  goods,  and  t(X)k 
them  clandestinely  across  the  river  to  Pennsylvania,  without  paying  any 
duty. 

New  Jersey  voted  to  allow  Congress  to  impose  a  general  tariff,  while 
New  York,  on  account  of  her  situation  relative  to  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey,  and  tlie  advantages  this  situation  gave  her  in  the  matter  of  im- 
portMions,  refused  to  do  so.  New  Jersey,  tliereupon,  withdrew  her  con- 
sent, and,  in  order  to  annoy  New  York,  established  a  free  port  at  Paulus 
Hook,  opposite  New  York  City,  and  New  York  merchants  repeated  the 
tactics  of  Philadelphia,  and  got  their  goods  free  of  duty. 

Hamilton  urged  upon  the  States  the  necessity  of  stopping  this  suicidal 
policy  and  of  vesting  Congress  with  full  power  to  regulate  trade,  and  he 
contrasted  the  "  prospect  of  a  number  of  petty  States,  jarring,  jealous 
and  perverse,  fluctuating  and  unhappy  at  home,  and  weak  by  their  dissen- 
shms  in  the  ey<\s  of  other  nations,''  with  a  "  noble  and  magnificent  jier 
.spocti^'*'  '>f  II  great  Republic v^  but.  \t  was  '^ewv?*  \)t^U^vvi  W  ^wCw  ^\^\K^Ts^ 
oo  de  the  States  tx)   do  t\i\s.     ^s  ^vi&x,  -^X^Xevi,  Cv»\i^x<e«e.  Vvv\  \^vi 
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power  in  itself  to  lay  duties  or  to  regulate  trade,  and  as  the  States  would 
not  agree  upon  a  uniform  rate  of  duty,  each  sought  its  own  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  its  neighbors,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  country 
at  hirge  fell  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  nations,  which  lost  no  time  in  passing 
such  laws  as  they  judged  most  likely  to  destroy  our  commerce  and  extend 
their  own. 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  BARBAROUS  FOLIC Y.-Especially  was  this 
true  of  Great  Britain,  then  as  now,  the  most  selfish  and  grasping  commer- 
cial power  on  the  earth.  And  her  conduct  during  this  period  of  the 
Confederacy  was  in  conformity  with  the  policy  she  has  always  main- 
tained. 

HOW  GREAT  BRITAIN  TREATED  THE  COLONIES.— In  1699 
Parliament  decreed  that  *'  after  the  1st  day  of  December,  1699,  no  wool, 
yarn,  cloth  or  woollen  manufactures  of  the  English  Plantations  in 
America  shall  be  shipped  from  any  of  said  Plantations,  or  otherwise 
laden,  in  order  to  be  transported  thence  to  any  place  whatsoever,  under  a 
])enalty  of  forfeiting  both  ship  and  cargo,  and  £500  (|2,500)  for  each 
offense." 

England  went  even  further  than  to  impose  heavy  fines  and  penalties 

upon  the  people  of  the  Colonies,  in  some  instances  actually  mutilating 

•    their  bodies  if  they  transgressed  her  barbarous  export  laws.     For  instance 

the  following  provision  is  found  in  the  British  statutes  relative  to  wool 

(Stat.  8  Eliz.  Cap.  III.,  Sec.  1): 

**  No  person  shall  send  or  take  into  any  ship  any  rams,  sheep  or  lambs, 
alive,  to  be  carried  out  of  any  of  the  Queen's  Dominions,  upon  pain  that  every 
8uch  person,  their  abettors,  etc.,  shall  for  their  first  offense  forfeit  all  their 
goods,  half  to  the  Queen  and  half  to  him  that  will  sue.  Every  such  offender 
shall  suffer  imprisonment  one  year,  and  at  the  year's  end  shall,  in  some  market 
town,  in  the  fullness  of  the  market,  have  his  left  hand  cut  off,  to  be  nailed  up 
in  the  openest  place  of  such  market;  and  every  person  offending  against  this 
statute  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon." 

In  1732  Parliament  prohibited  the  exportation  of  hats  from  province 
to  province,  and  limited  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  by  hatters. 
In  1750,  the  erection  of  any  mill  or  engine  for  splitting  or  rolling  iron  was 

,  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  offense;  but  pig  iron  could 
be  exported  to  England,  duty  free,  in  order  that  it  might  be  manufactured 
there  and  returned  to  the  Colonies.  Later,  Lord  Chatham  declared  that 
he  would  not  permit  the  Colonists  to  make  even  a  hob-nail  or  a  horseshoe 
for  themselves,  and  his  views  were  subsequently  carried  into  effect  by  the 
absolute  prohibition  in  1765,  of  the  export  of  artisans;  in  1781,  of  woollen 
machinery;  in  1782,  of  cotton  machinery  and  artificers  in  cotton;  in 
1785  (when  the  States  most  needed  them),  of  iron  and  steel-making  ma- 
chinery, and  workmen  in  those  departments  of  trade;  and  in  1799,  by 
the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  colliers,  lest  other  countries  should  ac- 
quire the  art  of  mining  coal.  England's  object  >NWi\»'NL^«^*0ofii^^^^'2s«>:^ 
all  farmers,  so  as  to  supply  her  home  peopVe,  ein^^^  TStf»K\^  \si.^\Basfia& 
taiing,  with  food  and  raw  materialft,  and  'to  oom^^^  ^:i^tfs®a^^^» 

Jbvm  her  in  return  her  mannfaotuxed  ^pto&ofitex  tSuwk  Xa  "tP^ 
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Ways;  in  other  words,  to  compel  them  to  sell  to  EnglftTid  sU  th*?]r  linfJ  ti> 
sell^ their  agri cultural  surplus— and  to  buy  from  her  all  they  were  abli«rd 
to  purcha/H^— rill  nix*niifactur«d  articles  of  any  importaucp.     This  piw^-iia^ 
was  pleasing  and  r*?niuuftrative  t^  British  manufacturers  and  capltaii*tjisj| 
but  it  kept  thn  Colonists  poor^  and  almost  ruined  them.     For,  as  htts  b**'Ti 
shown,   they  were  forbidden  to  manufacture  anything  tbemseJv^is,  an^ 
they  were  never  able  to  raise  an  agricultural  surplus  sufficient  to  pay  fd 
what  they  hud  to  import. 

With  no  tariff  on  imports  at  home,  but  subject  to  such  bunlens  ■ 
onr  exports  abroad  as  was  pleasing  to  tho^e  to  whom  we  were  obligied 
sell,  the  imports  of  the  Colonists  in  1771  exceeded  their  exports  bj  $13,i 
760^000—  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  forefathers  rebelled  f    Aad  uot  saUsHed 
with  these  measures  to  prevent  and  repress  all  manufaeturingf  entBrtiriJseis 
in  the  States,  she  also  attempted  to  destroy  alt  our  eommereo  by  enfon^ii 
most  barbarously  iniquitous  laws  witti  respect  to  navigation. 

By  the  Navigation  Act  Great  Britain  decreed  that ''  No  goods  or  con 
moditics  whatever,  of  the  growth,  production  or  manafaclun^  of  Europe 
Africa  or  America,  shall  be  imported  into  England  or  Ireland,  or  into  any 
of  the  Plant:ition.s  (AToericarj  Cnlonies)  f^xccpt  in  j^hi[>s  belonging  to  Eng- 
lish subjects,  of  which  the  master  and  the  greater  number  of  the  crew 
shall  also  be  English/' 

Our  trade  with  lier  West  Indian  Colonies  was  prohibited;  and,  by  the 
enforcement  of  these  navigation  acts,  our  commerce  was  nearly  destroyed. 
As  we  had  no  tariff,-  foreign  vessels  and  goods  were  freely  admitted  into 
our  States;  while  our  vessels  and  goods  were  burdened  with  heavy  rates 
and  duties  in  foreign  ports.  It  thus  happened  that  the  prices  of  goods 
imported  and  the  prices  of  our  exports  were  subject  to  the  will  of  foreign- 
ers. They  demanded  their  own  prices  for  their  ^imports,  and  we  had  to 
pay  them;  and  they  offered  us  their  own  prices  for  our  goods,  and  we 
had  to  take  them;  for,  being  without  a  national  tariff,  we  were  absolutely 
at  their  mercy. 

Before  this  Navigation  Act  was  passed,  the  Colonists  had  sent  their 
trading  ships  to  all  the  known  ports  of  the  world,  and  their  commerce  had 
become  considerable  and  valuable  to  them,  but  by  that  Act  it  was  annihi- 
lated at  a  blow.  Even  Burke  declared  in  Parliament  that  "by  it  the  com. 
merce  of  the  Colonies  was  not  only  tied,  but  strangled."  Is  it  not  true 
that  England  was  and  is  the  most  selfish  of  nations  ?  Her  object  wnll  bo 
stated  further  on. 

HOW  THE  STATES  WERE  AFFECTED.— In  the  comparative  eon- 
Idition  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  after  the  close  of  the 
I  Revolutionary  War,  not  a  hatter,  a  boot  or  shoemaker,  a  saddler,  or  a 
'brass-founder  here  could  carry  on  his  business,  except  in  the  coarsest  and 
'most  ordinary  production,  under  the  pressure  of  ih'is  foreign  dictation. 
T/jiLs  was  presontoA  tho  extraordiuary  aiid  eaX^mMous  ?»\*eeta.ele  of  a  sue- 
essfuJ  ^^'^'^hition  wholly  failing  oi  its  u\t\\n».\e  o>q\^^iV.  T\v^  ^^q^^vA 
^  ^one  to  war  not  for  names,  but  lox  \:tiNxi^\  Xa^  x^^-^^  >iXi^\T 
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own  grievances,  to  improve  their  own  condition,  and  to  throw  oflf  the  bur- 
den which  the  Colonial  system  had  laid  on  their  industry.  To  attain 
these  objects  they  had  endured  incredible  hardships,  and  borne  and  suf- 
fered almost  beyond  the  measure  of  humanity. 

And  when  their  independence  was  attained  they  found  that,  by  the 
ungenerous,  uncivilized  and  unchristian  legislation  and  action  of  Great 
«  Britain,  it  was  merely  a  piece  of  parchment.  The  industry  which  had 
been  burdened  in  the  Colonies  had  been  crushed  in  the  Free  States,  and 
the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  the  country  found  themselves,  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  hearts,  independent  but  ruined. 

DANIEL  WEBSTEE  in  a  speech  on  the  8th  of  July,  1888,  affirmed 
the  truth  of  the  foregoing  statements  when  he  said:  **  From  the  close  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  there  came  a  period  of  depression  and  distress 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  such  as  the  people  had  hardly  felt  during  the 
sharpest  crisis  of  the  war  itself.  Ship-owners,  ship-builders,  mechanics, 
artisans,  all  were  destitute  of  employment,  and  some  of  them  destitute  of 
bread.  British  ships  came  freely,  and  British  ships  came  plentifully; 
while  to  American  ships  and  American  products  there  was  neither  pro- 
tection on  the  one  side,  nor  the  equivalent  of  reciprocal  free  trade  on  the 
oth(jr.  The  cheaper  labor  of  England  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Atlantic  shores  with  everything.  Ready-made  clothes  among  the  rest, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  foet,  were  for  sale  in  every 
city.  All  these  things  came  free  from  any  general  system  of  imposts. 
Some  of  the  States  attempted  to  establish  their  own  partial  systems,  but 
they  failed." 

GEORGE  BANCROFT,  on  page  432,  Vol.  I.  History  of  the  Constitution, 
paints  the  picture  of  this  period  (1785)  even  a  darker  shade  when  he  says: 

*'  It  is  certain  that  the  English. have  the  trade  of  these  States  almost 
wholly  in  their  hands;  whereby  their  influence  must  increase;  and  a 
constantly  increasing  scarcity  of  money  begins  to  be  felt,  since  no  ship 
sails  hrence  to  England  without  large  sums  of  money  on  board,  especially 
the  English  packet-boats,  which  mpnthly  take  with  them  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling."    Again  on  page  439  we  find  this: 

"The  scarcity  of  money  makes  the  produce  of  the  country  cheap,  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  farmers,  and  the  discouragement  of  husbandry. 
Thus  the  two  classes,  merchants  and  farmers,  that  divide  nearly  all 
America,  are  discontented  and  distressed." 

GREEDY  SELFISHNESS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.-It  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing  that  it  has  always  been  the  leading  object  of  Great 
Britain  to  manufacture  for  the  world,  to  monopolize  the  bulk  of  reproduc- 
tive power,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  all  other  countries  in  a  state  of  indus- 
trial vassalage,  by  means  of  her  great  capital,  her  cheap  labor,  her  skill 
and  her  mercantile  marine.  Her  policy  has  been,  and  is,  to  force  all  other 
countries  to  compete  in  her  home  markets  for  the  6»1<^  ^1  \3wsct  ^acy^ssS^w 
raw  materials.  Why  ?  To  enable  ber  to  fix  VXi^  ^tv»  ^1  ^V"^  ^^^^s^^:?*- 
has  also  been,  and  is,  her  policy  to  ioroo  a\\  cWcwt  t«^w^a^*^  ^^^S^'**^ 
her  borne  marketa  for  the  purobaae  ot  "her  tLxraitoA.  ^jftotoR^*- 
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enable  her  to  fix  the  price  of  wbai  she  sells.     Of  coutse  that  is  bufitD^sj 
and  if  England  can  enforce  &ucli  policies  she  will,  indeed,  become  it 
mistress  of  the  worUL    This  poliey  sbo  enforced  upoE  oa  under  iba  Ooa- 

federfir»y. 

In  proof  that  this  selfish  policy  has  prevailed  in  England,  many  of  he- 
ablest  public  men  might  be  quoted;  but  two  or  three  will  suffice  at  this  timt. 

Years  ago  Ijord  Goderich  publicl)'  declared  Id  the  Engliah  PariW 
meat :  "  Other  nations  know  that  what  we  English  mean  by  free  trade  is 
nothing  more  nor  leas  than  by  means  of  the  great  advantages  we  enjoy 
f/>  get  the  monopoly  of  all  the  markets  of  other  nations  for  oar  mannfao- 
tures  \  and  to  prevent  them  (the  foreign  natiotisj  one  and  all  from  eve 
becom  ing  man  uf  acta  ring  nations, " 

Darid  Syme,  another  prominent  English  free  trader  and  Member  of 
Parliament,  oi^enly  said: 

''  In  t^ny  quarter  of  the  globe,  whore  competition  shows  itself  m  likely  to 
interfere  with  English  monopoly,  immediately  the  capital  of  her  manu- 
facturers is  massed  in  that  particular  quarter ;  and  goods  are  exported 
there  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  at  »neh  prices  that  outside  com  petit  ioi^h 
is  effectually  counted  out.  English  manufaeturers  have  been  known  m^ 
export  goods  to  a  distant  market  and  soil  them  under  cost  for  years,  with 
a  view  of  getting  the  market  into  their  own  hands  again,  and  keep  that 
foreign  market,  and  step  in  for  the  whole  when  prices  revive." 

No  comment  is  called  for  at  this  time;  but  historical  facts  establish 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  as  to  the  selfishness  of  Great  Britain  beyond 
all  question,  and  her  conduct  toward  this  country  after  the  close  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  as  well  as  after  the  close  of  our  second  war  with 
that  power  will  be  found  instructive. 

RESULTS  OF  SUCH  A  POLICY.— And  so  the  years  from  1783  to 
1789  were  lovely,  halcyon  days  for  the  merchants  and  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain.  In  about  three  years'  time  nearly  all  the  money  of  the  country 
had  passed  into  the  pockets  of  British  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and 
we  were  left  **poor  indeed  ; '*  for  not  only  did  they  take  from  us  our 
money,  but  they  took  also  our  good  name  for  integrity,  independence 
and  common-sense,  which  we  had  won  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

As  there  was  no  tariff  to  prevent,  foreign  nations  literally  poured  in 
upon  us  their  products  of  every  kind  and  description,  in  such  quantities 
and  at  such  prices  that  our  people  could  not  compete  with  them. 

Our  domestic  industries  were  suspended.  The  weaver,  the  shoe- 
maker, the  hatter,  the  saddler,  the  rope-maker,  and  many  others,  were  re- 
duced to  bankruptcy;  our  markets  were  glutted  with  foreign  products; 
prices  fell;  our  manufacturers,  generally,  were  ruined;  our  laborers  beg- 
gared; our  artisans  without  employment;  our  merchants  insolvent,  and 
our  farmers  necessarily  followed  all  these  classes  into  the  vortex  of 
general  financial  destruction. 

** Depreciation  seized  upon  every  species  o1\)to^^xV^.  I^^^t^'s&xvt^  to 
n/orce  payment  of  debts  caused  alaTiniiig  sact\^ce%  ol>Do\}a^T^xia\^\^<\ 
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aroused  in  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers  the  bitterest  feelings  against  lawy 
the  courts  and  the  whole  creditor  class;  led  to  a  popular  clamor  for  si 
laws  and  various  other  radical  measures  of  supposed  relief,  and  fin 
filled  the  whole  land  with  excitement,  apprehension  and  sense  of  weaki 
and  a  tendency  to  despair  of  the  Republic.  Inability  to  pay  even  ne 
sary  taxes  became  general,  and  often  these  could  be  collected  only  by  1 
and  sale  of  the  homestead/*    (Mason.) 

Such  were  the  ruinous  results  that  necessarily  followed  the  adopi 
of  a  free  trade  policy  under  the  Confederacy. 

A  writer  of  that  period  says:  "We  are  poor,  with  a  profusion 
material  wealth  in  our  possession.  That  we  are  i>oor  needs  no  other  pi 
than  our  prisons,  bankruptcies,  judgments,  executions,  auctions,  m 
gages,  etc.,  and  the  shameless  quantity  of  business  in  our  courts 
law.'' 

HILDBETH'S  HISTORY,    page    465,    Vol    IIL,  speaking  of 
period,  has  this  true  but  terrible  indictment:    ''The  large  importal 
of  foreign  goods,  subject  to  little  or  no  duty,  and  sold  at  peace  prices, 
proving  ruinous  to  all  those  domestic  manufactures    and  median 
employments  which  the  non-oonsumption  agreements  and  the  war 
created  and  fostered.    Immediately  after  the  peace,  the  country  had  h 
flooded  with  imported  goods,  and  debts  had  been  unwarily  contracted^ 
which  there  was  no  means  to  pay.** 

In  Belle's  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  11.,  page  i 
will  be  found  these  instructive  words:  '*  From  1788  to  1789  the  trade  of 
thirteen  old  States  was  perfectly  free  to  the' whole  world.  The  result 
that  Great  Britain  filled  every  section  of  our  country  with  her  manu: 
tures  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  iron,  glass  and  all  other  articles  d 
here;  and  in  four  years  she  swept  from  the  country  every  dollar  and  e\ 
piece  of  gold/* 

Our  imports  from  Oreat  Britain  alone  were  $30,000,000  in  1784- 
while  our  exports  to  her  were  only  $9,000,000 — a  frightful  balance  on 
wrong  side.  They  drained  ns  of  our  last  dollar  and  left  us  for  a  circu 
ing  medium  only  orders  on  State  tax-collectors  and  depreciated  cer 
cates  of  State  and  Federal  debt,  themselves  worthless. 

OTHER  CALAMITOUS  RESULTS. —The  distress  became  unive 
and  alarming. 

In  the  District  of  Maine  a  Ck>nvention  was  held  for  the  parpoa 
revolting  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  New  Hampshire  the  pe< 
surrounded  the  building  where  the  Legislature  was  in  session  and  deck 
that  it  should  not  adjourn  till  it  had  passed  measnreB  to  abolish  debt,  o 
relieve  the  people  in  some  other  way. 

In  Massachusetts  fully  one-third  of  the  population  Jdned  in  Sb 
Rebellion  on  account  of  the  abject  poverty  and  diftress  of  the  people, ; 
nothing  less  than  military  force  was  able  to  repress  aH  ^bsci^  \a&9« 
demonstrations  and  revolts. 

Among  the  oaosea  that  led  to  SYiat%'B;ft\»\assa  ^'3^^«^'*^^ 
^^fbe  want  of  a  certain  and  remunetatvi^  maxAwiC  teft  \3siA\g»^ 
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farmer,  aufi  the  depression  of  domeetic  mannfacturefi  by  compotitioD  i 

abroad.  ^* 

The  French  minlstBr  at  thai  poriod^  after  relating  the  foregoing  dia- 
turbances,  adds:  "It  must  be  agreed  that  these  insurreetions  ar«,  in  n 
great  part,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  specie,"  ^h 

In  Connecticut  more  than   ftve  hundred  farms  were  offered   for  «al^| 
for  arrears  of  taxes,  wliich  the  owners  were  too  poor  to  payj  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania, North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  mattery  were  scarcely  anj 
better. 

There  was  no  market  for  real  estate,  and  debtors,  who  wore  cotnpelk 
to  sell  their  lands,  were  ruined,  without  paying  one-fourth  of  the  demand 
against  them. 

Men  universally  distrusted  each  other.    The  bonds  of  men 
competency  should  have  Ix^en  unquestioned  could  not  be  negotiated,  ei 
oept  at  a  discount  of  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  per  cent. 

FEEE  TEADE   THE   REAL   CAUSE  OF  THESE  ETILS.-lt 
generally  understood  and  agreed,  by  the  writers  and   statesmen  of  that^ 
distressful  period,  that  the  widespread  and  almost  universal  ruin  whieh 
then  involved  the  States  in  general  disorder,  revolt  and  rebellion  were  igH 
great  part,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  specie,  or  good  money.     H 

In  his  ^ '  History  of  the  Insurrection/'  Mi  not  regards  as  one  of  the 
leading  causes  that  led  to  those  troubles:  *'  The  loss  of  many  markets  to 
which  Americans  had  formerly  resorted  with  their  produce.  Thus  was 
the  usual  means  of  remittance  by  articles  of  the  growth  of  the  country 
almost  annihilated,  and  little  else  than  specie  remained  to  answer  the 
demands  incurred  by  importations.  The  money,  of  course,  was  drawn 
off,  and  this  being  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  whole 
;  amount  of  foreign  contracts,  the  rest  was  chiefly  sunk  by  the  banknipt- 
i  cies  of  the  importers.  The  scarcity  of  specie,  arising  principally  from  this 
;  cause,  was  attended  with  evident  consequences;  it  checked  commercial 
I  intercourse  through  the  community,  and  furnished  reluctant  debtors 
with  an  apology  for  withholding  their  dues  both  from  individuals  and  the 
public." 

J  But  the  scarcity  of  specie,  or  money,  was  due,  as  has  already  been 
jshown,  to  the  free  trade  policy  of  that  period,  which  allowed  and  en- 
jcouraged  such  enormous  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  and  thus  necessi- 
jtated  the  withdrawal  of  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  country  to  pay  such 
(excess. 

{  "•  Had  there  been  no  free  trade,  there  would  have  been  no  inundation 
iof  foreign  goods;  had  there  been  no  inundation  of  foreign  goods  there 
would  have  been  no  drain  of  specie;  had  there  been  no  drain  of  specie, 
J  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of  a  circulating  medium;  had  there  been 
ino  such  distress,  there  would  have  been  no  impulse  toward  insubordina- 
ition  to  the  State."    (Mason.) 

Consequently,  it  follows  legitimately,  that  free  trade  wjis  the  princi- 
jal  source  or  caase  of  the  widespread  diaconteiil,  ^SaXxoaa,  ^t\^  ^^i^  ^^vxisst- 
/i2»/'        '    *at  period. 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  THESE  EYIL  RESULTS.— Free  trade  was  the 
starting  point.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  imports  largely  in  excess  of 
exports;  then  by  a  glut  of  foreign  productions;  then  by  suspension  of  our 
own  manufactures  of  all  kinds;  then  by  a  gradual,  but  complete  loss  of 
all  our  specie;  then  by  the  necessary  stoppage  of  most  of  our  business: 
then  by  the  enforced  idleness  of  our  laborers  and  artisans;  then  by  uni- 
versal debt;  then  by  a  crushing  depreciation  of  real-estate;  then  by  a 
positive  inability  on  the  part  of  nearly  everybody  to  pay  their  debts;  then 
by  general  distress  and  financial  ruin;  and  finally,  by  insurrections  and 
rebellions  which  threatened  destruction  to  the  life  and  liberties  of  the 
nation. 

**As  this  was  the  closest  approach  to  absolute  free  trade  ever  tried  by 
this  country,  so  there  was  the  largest  harvest  of  dangers  and  calamities 
ever  experienced  by  the  American  people."    (Mason.) 

For  this  reason  I  have  dwelt  moi^  at  length  upon  the  period  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  causes  of  the  terrible  suf- 
ferings and  disasters  of  our  forefathers,  under  the  free  trade  policy  of  that 
period,  are  so  little  understood  and  appreciated. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ENGUSH  TEACHINGS.-Lured  on  by  these 
false  doctrines  of  political  economy,  our  people  had  been  drawing  closer 
and  closer  to  the  brink  of  individual  and  national  bankruptcy,  and  conse- 
quent political  annihilation;  and  at  last  they  stood  where  another  step  in 
that  direction  was  impossible  without  plunging  the  country  into  that  bot- 
tomless abyss.  If  they  would  survive  as  a  nation,  there  was  but  one  thing 
for  them  to  do,  or  that  they  could  do — and  that  was  to  turn  away  from 
free  trade  and  lay  hold  on  protection. 

Our  forefathers  were  not  fools,  though  they  sometimes  acted  very  fool- 
ishly. They  had  been  educated,  as  just  stated,  in  the  false  doctrines  of 
political  economy  as  taught  in  England — the  most  swinishly  selfish  systeiifi 
ever  formulated  by  man;  and  these  doctrines  had  been  so  firmly  established 
in  their  minds  that  nothing  less  than  the  bitter  school  of  adversity  could 
correct  and  eradicate  them. 

But  standing  there  upon  that  brink  of  sure  destruction,  they  had  the 
good  sense  to  see  the  truth,  and  to  declare  that  while  they  were  willing  to 
give  up  everything,  even  to  life  itself,  to  maintain  liberty  and  national  in- 
dependence, they  could  not  see  any  good  reason  why  they  should  sacrifice 
themselves  to  maintain  a  doctrine  (free  trade)  that  had  brought  to  them 
only  distress,  misery  and  financial  ruin. 

DEMAND  FOB  A  NATIONAL  CONSTITUTION.— And  now  having 
discovered  their  impending  danger,  and  the  cause  of  it;  having  been  con- 
vinced of  the  false  and  ruinous  commercial  policy  of  England  toward 
them— the  policy  of  practical  free  trade— and  having  comprehended  the 
fact  that  a  home  market  and  home  protection  affords  the  only  real  «a1«^ 
for  the  American  people,  they  took  Immedlttt^  %\a^\(^  ett\r^«QSk^^^'^ 
tutional  Oonvention,  to  draft  a  ConsUtulioxL  ^Ya^i"^  ^oxsX^  %»sox^  "^^ 
gTB^t  hlessingB,  with  others,  to  them  and  tVieVt  v^fiXJ^Jci  ^^^^^> 
bad  learned  thai  a  strong  central  power  waa  neft«W6«t^  >  «^^ 
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rights,  then  reserved  to   Che  States,  muat  bd  delegatod  to  this  oenic 
power, 

THE  LEADING  QUESTION.— Then  w^mi  other  j^reat  qtiestioi^d  to  I 

discussed  and  settled,  but  the  loading  question  was:  ^ "^  Hour  shall  we  se- 
cure protection  to  home  imlustnesr 

**  Tlie  pe-opi©  of  this  couutry  doraanded  a  TJnioQ  stronger  than  the  Con- 
federation, for  the  very  purpose  of  shielding  homo  industntis  from  the 
prostrating  assaults  of  foreign  com  petit  ion,  through  the  regulation  of  eotu- 
merec  with  other  nations,  so  as  to  ehe«k  or  to  prohibit  the  importatioii  of 
com  modi  ties  that  interfered  with  the  growth  and  prosper  itf  of  domestic 
manufactures;  and  so  m  to  give  native  prod  notions  an  impetus  whicli 
would  develop  all  the  resources  inherent  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
nation,  essential  for  the  supply  and  consumption  of  the  pofmlalioo^ 
at  all  timea.  No  fact  m  more  securely  established  than  la  thi«9 
(Mason.)  ^ 

In  the  debate  on  the  first  tarifF  bill  in  1789,  Fisher  Ames,  one  of  tlid 
ablest  men  in  that  Congreas^  said: 

**I  conceive,  sir,  that  the  present  Constitution  was  dictata^I  by  com- 
mercial necessity  more  tlian  by  any  other  cause.  The  want  of  an  effleieni 
government  to  fwitrf^  the  mftnufactTirinjs^  intfri»^t,  nJ\<^  iry  riilfaruv*  .m^- 
commerce,  was  long  seen  by  men  of  judgment  and  pointed  out  by  patriots 
solicitous  to  promote  our  general  welfare." 

The  historian  Bancroft  says:  '*The  necessity  for  regulating  com- 
merce (i.e.,  for  providing  a  proper  tariff)  gave  the  immediate  impulse  to  a 
more  perfect  Constitution/' — (Vol.  I.,  page  146.) 

Daniel  Webster,  historically  known  as  "  the  Great  Expounder  of  the 
Constitution,"  in  a  speech  at  Buffalo,  June,  1833,  declared:  "  The  protec- 
tion of  American  labor  against  the  injurious  competition  of  foreign  labor, 
so  far  at  least  as  respects  general  handicraft  productions,  is  known 
historically  to  have  been  one  end  designed  to  be  obtained  by  establishing 
the  Constitution." 

Years  later  Mr.  Webster  repeated  this  idea,  but  much  clearer  and 
stronger  in  a  speech  at  Albany,  in  August,  1844,  when  he  said: 

"  In  Colonial  times,  and  during  the  time  of  the  Convention,  the  idea 
was  held  up  that  domestic  industry  could  not  prosper,  manufactures  and 
the  mechanic  arts  could  not  advance,  the  condition  of  the  common  country 
could  not  be  carried  up  to  any  considerable  olevation,  unless  there  should 
be  one  government  to  lay  one  rate  of  duty  upon  imports  throughout  the 
Union;  regard  to  be  had,  in  la}ing  this  duty,  to  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  industry. 

*'I  defy  the  man  in  any  degree  conversant  with  the  history,  in  any 
degree  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  this  country  from  1787  to  1789, 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  to  say  that  protection  of  American 
labor  and  industry  was  not  a  leading,  I  might  almost  say,  the  leading 
motive  South  as  well  as  North,  for  the  formation  of  the  new  government 
Wltb^"*  *hat  provision  in  the  CouBt\l\\t\oxi  \\,  \ic^ct  q«v3\^  Vwv^  Xjftwa. 
u 
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Another  remarkable  man  who  made  a  careful  study  of  this  matter 
(Rufus  Choate)  declared:  **  A  whole  people,  a  whole  generation  of  our 
fathers,  had  in  view,  as  one  grand  end  and  purpose  of  their  new  govern- 
ment, the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  restraining,  by  governmental  action, 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures and  of  labor  at  home;  and  desired  and  meant  to  do  this  by  cloth- 
ing the  new  government  with  this  specific  power  of  regulating  commerce. 
This  whole  country,  with  one  voice,  demanded  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  the  power  to  enact  protective  legislation,  a  power  which  they 
held  as  another  declaration  of  independence — a  power  by  which  we  are 
able  to  protect  all  our  children  of  labor.  This  power  must  not  be  sur- 
rendered, must  not  sleep,  until  the  Union  flag  shall  be  hauled  down  from 
the  last  masthead — a  sight  which,  I  trust,  neither  we  nor  our  children  to 
the  thousandth  generation  are  doomed  to  see." 

This  position  could  be  fortified  with  other  quotations  from  Fisher 
Ames,  Edward  Everett,  James  Madison,  and  many  others,  but  they  must 
be  omitted  at  this  time. 

The  Convention  was  held;  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  accepted,  and 
adopted.  The  First  Congress  was  elected  under  its  provisions,  and  by 
this  Congress,  the  splendid  machinery  of  the  Constitution  was  set  in 
motion. 

FIRST  PBOTECTION  PEEIOI>-1789  to  1816.  1789:  THE  TABIFF 
THE  FIRST  QUESTION.— The  tariff  question  was  the  very  first  subject 
discussed  by  the  First  Congress;  and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  has 
been  the  one  subject  that  has  never  been  finally  settled. 

Nullification,  Secession,  Banks,  Slavery,  and  Reconstruction,  have  had 
their  times  of  fierce  discussion,  and  have  all  been  forever  settled,  but  the 
tariff  was  never  a  more  vital  question  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  first  Act  of  the  First  Congress  regulated  the  form  of  the  oath  to 
be  taken  by  oflficials,  and  was  merely  formal,  but  the  first  Act  of  that 
Congress  affecting  the  country  was  the  Act  establishing  a  Protective 
Tariff,  passed  and  signed  by  George  Washington,  July  4,  1789. 

The  discussion  was  long  and  earnest.  It  was  participated  in  by  such 
men  as  James  Madison,  R.  H.  Lee,  Charles  Carroll,  Rufus  Eling,  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  Fisher  Ames,  Roger  Sherman,  J.  Trumbull,  and  others;  and  a 
Congress  composed  of  such  men  passed  a  Tariff  Act  in  the  interest  of 
protection  and  not  for  **  revenue  only,"  for  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Act 
occur  these  words:  **  Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on 
imported  goods,  etc.,  therefore  be  it  enacted,"  etc. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  a  large  majority  of  that  First 
Congress  were  farmers;  but  they  saw  the  necessity  ol  «wi.w«sw^B^^  ^»2c 
protecting  manufactures,  in  order  that  they  Tn\^X»\»  tt^^  \:t<arajL^TNr^^  ^ 
dangerous  dependoDce  upon  foreign  nationft  tot  l\ie  «ra»>^i3«^^*'^'^'^^'^ 
of  farming  and  other  machinery  needed  tor  lYiieVt  o^wxv.  «ArX?1'»'^ 


H  ifi  thua  seen  tliat  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  home  manufactJT««— 
to  home  prod u eta »  was  coeyal  with  our  national  organizatioa.  It  had  its 
enemies  even  then  ;  and  then,  as  now^  the  moat  coaapiouoas  were  eiiher 
Englishmen  or  men  imbued  with  English  ideas  \  but  all  of  the  leading 
men  ;  the  men  who8«  iu!tiona  and  lergislation  made  the  Be  vol  at  ion  a  ^ue- 
ceaa ;  the  men  who  formulated  our  glorious  Constitution,  and  secured 
its  adoption  by  the  several  States— all  voted  for  the  Protective  Tariff  Bill, 
and  re  jolted  greatly  when  it  became  a  law. 

OPINIONS  OP  PBESI  DENTS*— Five  of  these  leading  men  became 
Presidents  while  the  law  of  1789  remained  on  our  Statute  Book  \  and  it  may 
not  be  umnter^ting  nor  unprofitable  to  leara  right  here  what  these  gi^at 
men  thought  of  Protection  to  home  manufactures. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  in  his  first  annual  message,  apeaking  oM 
our  naiioii  aa  '  ^  a  free  pt3ople, "  said  :  | 

**  Their  safety  and  interest  require  that  they  promote  such   manu 
fac^tures  m  tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others  for  eggenti. 
particularly  military  fi applies." 

In  his  seventh  annual  message  he  shows  that  "  our  agrieultunef  com.- 
merce  and  manufactares  prosper  beyond  example  (under  the  tariff  of  ir80> 
Every  part  of  the  Union  displays  indicationa  of  rapid  and  various  improve- 
ment, and  with  burdens  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  our  country  exhibits  a  spectacle  of  national  happiness 
never  surpassed,  if  ever  before  equalled  ?" 

In  his  eighth  and  last  annual  message  Washington  said_:  **  Congress 
has  repeatedly  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence 
not  to  insure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every  way  which  shall 
appear  eligible." 

JOHN  ADAMS,  our  second  President,  in  his  last  annual  message 
referred  to  our  economic  system,  and  congratulated  the  country  upon 
the  great  prosperity  then  existing,  and  added  :  '*I  observe,  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  the  product  of  the  revenue  during  the  present  year  has 
been  more  considerable  than  during  any  former  period. 

**  This  result  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  resources  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  credit." 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  our  third  President,  often  referred  to  as  the 
Founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  in  his  second  annual  message,  in  enu- 
merating the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our 
proceedings,  mentions  the  following  as  one  of  the  most  prominent :  **  To 
protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circumstances." 

Our  protective  system,  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1789,  had  produced 

results  far  greater  and  more  satisfactory  than  had  been  anticipated  ;  and 

JD  18^''  "    Jefferson  found  that  t\ieT©  ^aa\\V^\^  \.o\«>  ^  ^^o^^xdaYable  sur- 
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the  best  method  of  disposing  of  that  surplus:  '*  Shall  we,*'  he  asks,  *^su 
press  the  imposts  (duties)  and  give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  o 
domestic  manufactures  ?  On  a  few  articles  of  more  general  and  necessa 
use,  the  suppression  in  due  season,  will  doubtless  be  right;  but  the  gre 
mass  of  the  articles  on  which  imposts  are  laid  are  foreign  luxuries,  pu 
chased  by  those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  use 
them." 

Again  he  wrote:  '^  The  general  inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  o? 
comforts  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation  ?  He,  thei 
fore,  who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures,  must  be  for  reducing 
either  to  a  dependence  upon  that  nation,  or  to  be  clothed  in  skins  andli 
like  beasts  in  caves  and  dens.  '  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  not  one 
these.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessa 
to  our  independence  as  to  our  comforts. 

**  The  prohibiting  duties  we  lay  on  all  articles  of  foreign  manufactui 
which  prudence  requires  us  to  establish  at  home,  with  the  patriotic  detc 
mination  of  every  good  citizen  to  use  no  foreign  article  which  can  be  mat 
within  ourselves,  without  regard  to  difference  of  price,  secures  us  again 
a  relapse  into  foreign  dependency." 

In  his  letter  to  Humphrey,  1809,  he  wrote:  ^^  My  own  idea  is  that  ^ 
should  encourage  home  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  our  own  consum 
tion  of  everything  of  which  we  raise  the  raw  materials." 

In  1817,  after  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain, 
accepting  an  election  to  membership  in  a  '*  Society  for  the  Eneourageme: 
of  Domestic  Manufactures,"  Jefferson  wrote:  **The  history  of  the  la 
twenty  years  has  been  a  significant  lesson  for  us  all  to  depend  for  necc 
saries  on  ourselves  alone;  and  I  hope  twenty  years  more  will  place  ti 
American  hemisphere  under  a  system  of  its  own,  essentially  peaceable  ai 
industrious  and  not  needing  to  extract  its  comforts  out  of  the  eternal  fir 
raging  in  the  old  world." 

JAMES  MADISON,  our  fourth  President,  recognized  as  *Hhe  Fath 
of  the  Constitution,"  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  May  23,  1809,  sai 
**It  will  be  worthy  of  the  just  and  provident  care  of  Congress  to  mal 
such  further  alterations  in  the  laws  as  will  more  especially  prote 
and  foster  the  several  branches  of  manufacture  which  have  be< 
recently  instituted  or  extended  by  the  laudable  exertions  of  oi 
citizens." 

Again,  in  a  special  message,  Feb.  20,  1815,  Mr.  Madison  said:  "B 
there  is  no  subject  that  can  enter  with  greater  force  and  merit  into  tl 
deliberations  of  Congress  than  a  consideration  of  the  means  to  preser 
and  promote  the  manufactures  which  have  sprung  into  existence  and  o 
tained  an  unparalleled  maturity  throughout  the  United  States  during  tl 
period  of  the  European  wars.  This  source  of  national  independence  ai 
wealth  I  anxiously  recommend,  therefore,  to  the  prompt  and  oonsta 
guardianship  of  Congress." 

JAMES  MOyiBOE,  our  fifth  PreBidenl,  Vn  Yi\e\t^\vjbkw^^»^^«  ^' 
BumnfM^tures  will  likewise  require  the  s^tAxnA^*^  wA  \s»X«t«\%^ 


thof 


h©  govemm<>nt,  Po&aessing,  as  we  do,  all  tlio  raw  mittenals,  the  fmit  of 
>ur  own  soil  and  industry,  we  ought  not  to  depend,  in  the  degnee  we  hnv* 
lone^  on  supplies  from  other  countries,  Equtilly  important  is  it  to  proride 
it  home  a  market  for  our  raw  materials,  as  by  extending  the  competition 
it  will  enhance  the  price  and  protect  the  cultivator  against  the  casualttea 
incident  to  foreign  market."  H 

In  his  seventh  annual  message  he  aaya  :  "  Having  formerly  commoni-^ 
cated  my  views  to  Congress  resijcctitig  the  eneouragoraent  which  ought  to 
be  given  to  our  manufactures^  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  b^H 
founded,  1  huve  only  to  add   that  those  views  remain  unchanged.     I  rec«| 
ommend  a  review  of  the  tariff  for  the  purpos*?  of  affording  such  add!* 
ional  protection  to  those  articles  which  wo  are  prepared  to  manufacture^ 
»r  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  def^^se  and  in  depend 
jnee  of  the  country. " 

Here,  thi^n,  are  the  views  in  brief  of  our  first  five  presidents,  and  tl 
foremost  men  of  the  years  in  which  the  Tariff  Act  of  17S1A  was  a  law. 
^e  find  no  hint  of  dissatisfaction  with  protection  ;  no  suggestion  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  law,  and  no  intimation  of  a  modification  of  the  tariff  laws,  ex- 
cept to  give  them  ^"a  prompt  and  constant  guardianship"  and  ^*^di«.^i 
tional  protection  to  those  articles  we  are  prepared  to  manufacture.'^  etc,  ^ 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  Historical  Statement,  and  learn,  if  we 
may,  what  were  some  of  the  resulting  benefits  from  the  new  Tariff  Law. 

BENEFITS  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  1789.- Agriculture  became  more 
extensive  and  prosperous  ;  commerce  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity  ; 
old  industries  were  revived,  and  many  new  ones  were  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  ;  our  merchant  navy  was  revived  and  multiplied  ;  all 
branches  of  domestic  trade  were  prosperous ;  our  revenue  soon  became 
suflQcient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  give  relief  to  its 
creditors  ;  the  i)eople  again  became  contented  and  industrious  ;  and  the 
whole  country  sec  mod  to  be,  and  was,  on  the  high  road  to  great  national 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

No  material  changes  in  the  law  of  1789  were  enacted  till  1812,  and 
the  general  prosperity  above  indicated  continued  through  that  period. 

1808.— E3IBARG0  ACT.— This  Act  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
Tariff  Act ;  neither  was  it  a  Tariff  Act ;  but,  as  in  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Tariff  from  1789,  free  traders  often  refer  to  this  Act  as  "Tariff  legis- 
lation prohibiting  all  importation,  followed  by  universal  disaster,''  it  may 
be  well  to  see  just  what  the  truth  is  about  it. 

They  (the  free  traders)  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  this  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  importations  in  1808  was  passed  iu  the  interest  of  pro- 
tection ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

This  *' prohibition  "  was  the  celebrated  "  Embargo  Act ''  of  1808,  and 
grew  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Each  of  these  countries  had  prohibited  all  commerce  with  the  other, 
established  blockades,  and  authorized  lYie  ^eaxc^i  ol  Ti^vitt^il -^esEela,    So 
utragi'^'^^l^s  their  conduct  that  PresidexvV  Jett^x^oxi  ^tcA^  \}ca.i '^^w^- 
ofpiratesand  France  a  deu  oltYAsiN^r  ^.uei^v\C\^«^. 


gestion  Congrfss  passed  tho  Kiuharj2:o  A>  1  a>  a  moasiirc  <)(  rctaliatioi  1 
against  these  nations.  But  as  <.»ur  homo  pr<)(luetions  were  ihf'U  quitr 
limited,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Embarg«j  Act  was  more  hurtful  toua 
than  to  our  enemies  ;  and  within  a  year,  at  Jefferson's  suggestion,  it  wal. 
repealed.  But  in  all  the  discussion  that  led  to  its  enactment  or  repeal? 
nothing  was  said  about  '*  tariff  "  or  ''  protection."  But  even  that  Act  wail 
not  without  its  compensation  ;  for  it  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  estabi 
lishment  of  new  industries  and  manufactures  for  making  those  article^ 
which  formerly  were  imported,  but  which  under  that  prohibition  had  tdj 
be  made  here  or  not  at  all.  II 

1812.— THE  TABIFF  DUTIES  BAISED.— In  1812,  as  a  measure  tdw 
raise  money  to  carry  on  the  war  with  England,  the  tariff  duties  wer^ 
nearly  doubled,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  of  its  homdc 
industries — the  increase  to  bo  taken  off  after  the  close  of  the  war.  !D 

This  was  the  period  of  our  second  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  of! 
course  our  importations  were  ver>'  small,  as  England  would  sell  us  nothing,^ 
and,  with  her  war  vessels,  strove  to  destroy  all  our  importations  fromj 
other  countries.  b 

The  very  fact  that  our  importations  were  thus  all  stopped,  or  nearly^t 
so,  compelled  us  to  erect  factories  and  foundries  of  our  own,  and  start 
new  industries  to  supply  our  necessities ;  and  notwithstanding  thisi] 
tremendous  strain  and  demand  upon  our  resources,  caused  by  the  threet 
years'  war  from  1812,  we  made  rapid  progress  in  national  wealth  and) 
manufacturing  ability  during  this  period.  Of  course,  there  was  much  ofli 
distress  and  hard  times,  war  always  produces  these.  Now  England  ship-;< 
ping  was  somewhat  disturbed,  but  New  England  was  more  than  com-  j 
pensated  by  the  great  increase  that  came  to  her  manufactures  during  this 
period.  In  a  special  message  President  Madison  earnestly  asked  of  Con- 1 
gress  *' deliberate  consideration  of  the  means  to  preserve  and  promote: 
the  manufactures  which  have  sprung  into  existence  and  attained  an 
unparalleled  maturity  throughout  the'  United  States  during  the  period  of ' 
the  European  wars."  ! 

SECOND  FREE  TRADE  FEBIOD-1816-1824.  1816:  REPEAL  OF 
THE  TARIFF.— But  in  1816,  by  one  of  those  inexplicable  changes  in 
public  opinion,  probably  a  mere  desire  for  a  change  similar  to  those  of 
1884  and  1892,  there  was  a  decided  reaction  from  the  high  tariff  rates  of 
1812,  and  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  economic  ideas,  which  have 
always  leaned  toward  free  trade  or  very  low  tariff  rates.  The  law  of  1789 
and  the  amendment  of  1812  were  repealed,  and  lower  duties  substituted 
therefor.  And  while  there  were  some  protective  features  retained  in  the 
Act  of  1816,  it  was  nevertheless  a  very  wide  and  disastrous  departure  from 
the  tariff  rates  of  1812 ;  and  at  the  best  was  only  moderately  protective. 

WHY  THE  TARIFF  OF  1816  FAILED.— But  there  were  some  ex- 
traordinary reasons  why  the  Tariff  of  1816  was  a  failure  axA.'^\jc3SXs^"t»^» 
were  insufficient. 

At  the  cloee  of  the  war  between  the  Tlmteai  ^ta.\«&  wA  Qtx^i^^.^'^*^ 
fi^iaod  aad  English  manufacturers  made  t^o  ^\aooN wea^^^s^^^"^ 


tartiiug  and  disagreeable  to  them,     Firat,  Tkat  liayin^  bt^n  deprived  of 

be  American  markets  by  the  Embargu  Act  and  the  ^ub^equc^nt  war,  ibo 

British .  manufacturers  found  tbcir  warehouses  at  the  {^lo&c  of    tbe  wur 

oil  to  bursting  with  unsold  productions  of  various  kinds,  for  which  thef 

vfero  very  anxious,  but  unable,  to   find  a  market.     Seeood,  That   tl]|« 

Americans,  compelled  by  the   aanko    reasons    to  rely  upon    themselveiB 

instead  of  the  English  manufacturers  for  their  supplier  during  this  period, 

had  established  successfully  a  large  n amber  of  home  tndastries,  and  wcri 

by  this  means  able  to  a  great  degree  t<i  supply  their  own  market. 

In  this  dilemma  England  saw  that  she  must  act  promptly  aud  cr 
out  thejse  young  American  industries,  or  her  American  market  woald  : 
forever  lost  and  her  manufacturing  industries  permanently  crippled.     So 
he  resolved  to  flood  this  country  with  her  goods  then  on  hand,  many  of 
rhich  were  old  and  out  of  fashion,  and  sell  them  far  below  cost.     It  wbs  a 
flatter  of  m  much  importance  that  it  was  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  Mr^^ 
(afterward  Lord)  Brougham  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  isisfl 
**  It  is  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  ciportation*  in  order^ 
)y  the  glut,  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those  infant  manufacturies  in  the  t^nited 
Jtates  which  the  war  has  forced  into  existence."  V 

This  jioHey  wini  dccidoi!  upon,  and  Great  Britiiiin  poun^d  hi^r  f^bri^-^ 
and  accumulated  stocks  of  goods  into  our  markets  in  an  overwhelming 
torrent  and  far  below  cost.  The  tariff  of  1816  was  intended  as  a  barrier 
against  inundation,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  proved 
such.  But  it  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  with  the  English  manu- 
facturers, and  so  they  continued  to  pour  in  their  goods  upon  us  at 
prices  far  lower  than  we  could  make  them;  and  true  to  British  custom 
they  persevered  in  this  policy  till  our  own  industries  were  very  nearly 
ruined. 

The  foreign  goods  imported  at  this  period  were  more  than  twice  the 
quantity  that  could  be  consumed.  Niles,  in  his  history,  says:  *'  It  is  noto- 
rious that  great  sums  of  money  were  expended  by  the  British  to  destroy  our 
flocks  of  sheep,  that  they  might  thereby  ruin  our  manufactories.  They 
bought  up  and  immediately  slaughtered  great  numbers  of  sheep;  they 
bought  our  best  machinery  and  sent  it  off  to  England,  and  hired  our  best 
mechanics  and  most  skillful  workmen  to  go  to  England,  simply  to  get  them 
out  of  this  country,  and  so  hinder  and  destroy  our  existing  and  prospective 
manufactures." 

RESULTS  OF  THE  REPEAL.— Then  great  depression  in  all  branches 
of  business  at  once  followed.  Bankruptcy  soon  became  general,  and 
financial  ruin  was  everywhere  present.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Carey, 
Greeley,  Clay,  Benton  and  others  show  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressful periods  of  our  national  existence.  Mr.  Benton  gave  this  pict- 
ure of  the  condition  of  the  times:  *'No  price  for  property;  no  sales 
except  those  of  the  sheriff  and  the  marshal;  no  purchasers  at  execution 
lales  except  the  creditor,  or  aomo  \ioatdor  ol  moTv^^j-,  \io  ^m^Q^\svaw\. 
7r  wdastrv-  ««  demand  for  labor;  no  aa\e  tot  l\i^  V^o^'^qX^  c^l  v\v^  \^t\si\ 
sow  bammor,  except  thai  ol  t\^e  TvucWoxieex  \lxvc^Vxtv^i  e^^^xv 
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property.  Distress  was  the  universal  cry  of  the  people;  relief,  the  \ 
versal  demand,  was  thundered  at  the  deors  of  all  Legislatures,  State  i 
Federal.'^ 

Horace  Greeley  says  of  this  period:  **  At  the  close  of  the  secood 
with  England,  peace  found  this  country  dotted  with  furnaces  and  facto 
which  had  sprung  up  under  the  precarious  shelter  of  embargo  and  i 
These  not  yet  firmly  established  found  themselves  suddenly  exposed  i 
relentless  and  determined  foreign  competition.     Great  Britain  poured 
fabrics,  far  below  cost,  upon  our  markets  in  a  perfect  deluge.     Our  n 
ufactures  went  down  like  grass  before  the  mower,  and  our  agriculture 
the  wages  of  labor  speedily  followed.     Financial  prostration  was  gene 
and  the  presence  of  debt  was  universal     In  New  England,  fully  one-foi 
of  the  property  went  through  the  sheriff's  mill,  and  the  prostration 
scarcely  less  general  elsewhere.     In  Kentucky  the  presence  of  debt 
simply  intolerable.     In  New  York,  the  leading  merchants,  in  1817,  un: 
in  a  memorial  to  Congress  to  save  our  commerce  as  well  as  our  manu 
tures  from  utter  ruin,  by  increasing  the  tariff  duties." 

Henry  Clay  declared  that  the  average  depression  in  the  value  of  pi 
erty,  under  that  state  of  things,  was  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent. 

1818.— THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1818  was  simply  an  amendment 
which  tariff  duty  was  imposed  upon  a  few  articles  which  prior  thei 
were  free. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1816  and  1818  were  no  ez< 
tion  to  the  rule  that  protective  tariffs  conduce  to  national  prosperity,  i 
very  low  tariff  rates  to  national  adversity;  for  though  they  were  modera 
protective  in  name,  yet,  under  the  outrageous  and  disgracefully  sel 
policy  of  Great  Britain — a  policy  which  we  could  not  then  have  anticipn 
•—those  tariffs  afforded  insufficient  protection;  and  insufficient  protecl 
is  pi'actioally  as  bad  as  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

SECOND  PROTECTION  PERIOD-l  824-1 8S8.  1824 :  PROTECT] 
AGAIN  RESTORED.— The  disastrous  state  of  affairs  already  descri 
continued  for  several  years,  until  our  people,  with  a  mighty  effort, 
solved  to  endure  it  no  longer;  and  in  1824  Congress  gave  us  a  new  ta 
far  in  advance  of  that  of  1789,  and  it  was  the  first  protective  tariff  \ 
gave  us  real  protection. 

This  tariff  was  passed  in  response  to  a  general  demand  of  the  coun 
and  upon  the  urgent  recommendation  of  President  Monroe  to  give  **  w 
tional  protection  to  those  articles  which  we  are  prepared  to  manufactu 
etc.  Everybody,  except  a  few  free  traders,  had  become  disgusted  wii 
tariff  that  was  nominally  moderately  protective,  while  in  fact  it  affor 
no  real  protection;  and  the  Congress  of  that  year  was  largely  in  favo 
a  strong  protective  tariff  in  fiict  as  well  as  in  name. 

The  advocates  of  this  Tariff  Act  insisted  upon  its  passage,  in  orde 

give  to  the  country  that  strength  and  power  which  arise  froxsL  ^^csskr 

within  itself  the  means  of  defense,  and\oT«B»\i<fe\\.l'Ksa:iX5Q»^KSises 

disgrace  of  habitual  dependence  \lpolxlox«^ga  T«t^^xi^  Vst^^^afc^^^^f"™^ 

jiecessAvies  of  life. 
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Tho  enemies  of  the  bill  were  no  less  dctormintHl  in  their  oppositioiL 
)  denunciation  of  it  could  be  too  fiovorc;  no  prophecy  o£  evil  to  com© 
>m  it  could  be  too  doleful  M 

Soon  after  tbo  tariff  bill  of  1834  was  reportedj  the  New  Tork  .E^^<- V 
^  Post,  now,  as   then,  one  of  the  abl^t  and   most  uncompromiaing 
avocatca  of  free  trade,  said,  editorially:  — 

**  Pass  the  tariff  ^  reported  by  the  committee  and  yon  palay  the  Ka-  H 
on.     Pass  it,  and  where  wiU  you  any  longer  find  occupants  for  your 
ostly  pileE  of  stores  and  dwelling-houses  f    Pass  it»  and  who  will  be  ejt- 
mx^t  from  its  grinding  opemtiou  t  B 

'*  The  poorer  ckisaea,  especiaUyj  must  feel  its  effect  in  paying  an  addi>  ™ 
ional  price  for  every  article  of  clothing  they  and  their  famiUea  wear,  aad 
"ory  month  fill  they  eat  or  drinkj  save  cold  water;  and  to  that  will  they  h 
I  loag:lje  reduced/^  ^ 

Major  McKinloy,  commenting  on  thia,  aaya:  **  N'one  of  the«e  awful 
jpheeies  were  fulfilled ;  none  of  these  dire  results  ensued  The  nation 
«£  not  palsied,  but  quickened  into  naw  life.  The  merchants  did  not 
lOve  out  of  their  costly  piles  of  stores  and  dwelling-houses,  they  remained  h 
nly  to  require  larger  and  finer  and  more  costly  ones;  the  poorer  classes  H 
ere  not  driven  to  cold  water  as  their  only  food  and  diet,  but  their  labor 
as  in  greater  demand  and  their  wa^es  ridvanced  in  price.  The 
itire  country  under  the  tariff  moved  on  to  higher  triumphs  in 
idustrial  progress,  and  to  a  higher  and  better  destiny  for  all  of  its 
Bople." 

John  Randolph,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Democrats,  fiercely  opposed  the 
ill  and  in  a  speech  in  Congress,  after  showing  the  great  advantages  of 
reat  Britain  in  manufacturing,  added:  ''It  is  in  such  a  climate  only 
lat  the  human  animal  can  bear,  without  extirpation,  the  corrupted  air, 
le  noisome  exhalations,  the  incessant  labor  of  these  accursed  manufacto- 
es.  Yes,  sir,  accursed,  for  I  say  it  is  an  accursed  thing.  TVe  should 
ive  the  yellow  fever  from  June  to  January,  and  January  to  June.  The 
imate  of  this  country  alone,  were  there  no  other  natural  obstacles  to  it, 
tys  aloud — You  shall  not  manufacture." 

One  of  its  strongest  advocates  and  supportei's  was  Andrew  Jackson, 

i  len  United  States  Senator,  and  now  the  patron  saint  of  the  Democratic 

(irty.     Let  us  see  what  he  thought  of  protection  in  1824:  ''  Providence,'' 

id  he,  "has  filled  our   mountains  and  our  plains  with  minerals — with 

t  ad,  iron  and  coi)per — and  given  us  a  climate  and  soil  for  the  growing  of 

.  jmp  and  wool.     These  being  the  greatest  materials  of  our  national  do- 

I  nse,  they  ought  to  have  extended  to  them  adequate  and  fair  protection, 

lat  our  manufacturers  and  laborers  may  be  placed  in  a  fair  competition 

Ith  those  of  Europe;  and  that  we  may  have  within  our  country  a  supply 

those  leading  and  important  articles  so  essential   in  war.     We   have 

ben  too  long  subject  to  the  policy  of  British  merchants.     It  is  time  we 

lould   become  a  little  more  Americanized;   and,  instead  of  feeding  the 

tupers  nud  hiburers  of  England,  feed  our  o\\u\  o\*  vA^^  \\\  w "^xc^xv \.\w\v^ 

continuing  ouv  /present  policy  (^that  under  tvxY\^  o^  \><\^)  w^i  ii\\\NX\  \i\\Ni«i 
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rendered  paupers  ourselves.    It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  care 
and  judicious  tariff  is  much  wanted.'^ 

RESULTS  QUICK  AND  HELPFUL.— The  bill  was  passed,  a 
again,  and  at  once,  an  era  of  great  financial  prosperity  set  in.  So  marl 
and  helpful  was  the  improvement  that  in  1828  the  duties  were  raised  s 
higher;  business  improved;  new  industries  were  started,  and  prospei 
gladdened  the  people. 

Hear  what  President  Andrew  Jackson  said  in  his  annual  message, 
December,  1832,  concerning  the  results  and  benefits  of  eight  years 
protection  under  the  Tariffs  of  1824  and  1828:  "  Our  country  presents, 
every  side,  marks  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  unequaled,  perhaps, 
any  other  portion  of  the  world.  ^' 

The  relief  to  the  country,  attained  through  these  Tariffis  of  1824  f 
1828,  *^  was  profound  and  general,  reaching  all  classes — the  farmer, 
manufacturer,  the  ship-owner,  the  mechanic,  and  the  day  laborer.    ^ 
change  was  as  great  as  was  wrought  when  Hamilton  smote  the  rocli 
public  credit  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth.  '^    (Websti 

Henry  Clay,  speaking  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1832  about  i 
period,  said:  **Ona  general  survey  we  behold  cultivation  extended; 
arts  flourishing;  the  face  of  the  country  improved;  our  people  fully  c 
profitably  employed;  the  public  countenance  exhibiting  tranquillity,  c 
tentment  and  happiness;  its  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeems 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  public  treasury  overflowing.  If  the  term  of  se' 
years  were  to  be  selected  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this  people  '. 
enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of  their  present  Constitution,  it  would 
exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  which  immediately  followed  the  p 
sage  of  the  Tariff  of  1824.'' 

This  view  is  sustained  by  the  best  writers  concerning  that  period,  ^ 
all  agree  that  our  manufactures  were  flourishing,  that  our  currency  i 
good,  our  crops  abundant,  and  our  commerce  prosperous.  These  c< 
bined  influences  invariably  enhance  the  demand  for  labor,  increase 
value,  establish  a  general  prosperity  for  the  country  and  contentment 
the  people. 

President  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe,  was  a 
a  strong  friend  of  protection,  and  in  his  fourth  annual  message  discus 
at  some  length  our  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing  intarei 
and  shows  that  *'  all  these  interests  are  alike  under  the  protecting  po^ 
of  the  legislative  authority,"  and  proceeds  to  make  himself  clear  and 
plicit  in  his  defense  of  the  principles  of  protection. 

1882.— TABIFF  OF  1828  AMENDED.— The  Tariff  Act  of  1832  1 
really  nothing  but  some  slight  amendments  to  the  Act  of  1828.  South 
feeling  against  the  Tariff  of  1828  was  exceedingly  bitter,  and  they  w 
determined  to  have  actual  free  trade  if  possible.  They  demand 
through  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  that  the  protective  sY&tetc. 
** utterly  and  absolutely  abandoned;"  ivtiv\  ii.^«Vvct^  S>\'aX. '-^^^^ 
should  adopt  no  halfway  measures,  no  temv^T^cc^  ^^^^'^'^'^^^^^'^ 
H  altogether. " 


But  the  countT7,  oa  a  whole,  had  never  oeen  so  prosperous  as  u»d«^ 
he  policy  of  the  Tariff  of  1838,  and  they  were  in  uo  mogd  to  yield  to  this 
oolisb  demand  of  the  Soatb,     But,  for  the  mke  of  peace  and  of  concil- 
ating  the  South,  they  were  willing  to  make  some  oonoe&sions  to  thm  freft 
I  trade  prejudice,  and,  therefore,  oertain  coarse  wools  were  put  upon  tlto 
ree  list,  and  some  reduction  was  granted  upon  articles  mado  from  lhoa^_ 
/cob.     Bat  the  protective  principle  of  the  Act  of  1§28  waa  Mil!  r@taioe^| 
on  the  express  groundj  that  it  was  ueceasary  for  building  op  aod  sud-^ 
taining  our  own  roanufactnrea  as  one  of  the  essential  means  of  incroasii^ 
and  maintaining  our  national  greati^ess.  fl 

THIRD  FREE  TRADE  PERIOD— 1883-1S42.  18^3;  FBEn 
"BADE  AMAIN,— But  in  18S3,  the  year  folbwiag  that  in  which  Jacltaon 
Bed  the  words  just  quoted,  the  enemies  of  protectioa,  led  by  th€  Bemo- 
ratic  party,  rallied  their  forcea  and  again  secured  control  of  Uongreas; 
irough  a  disgraceful  compromise  with  Southern  nullitiers,  protectioti  was 
bandoned;  the  protective  Tariif  Acts  of  1824  and  1828  were  repealed^  and 
uties  too  low  to  afford  any  real  protection  to  home  Indumtriee  were  4sstab- 
flhed  by  that  Congreaa. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1839  was  intended  as  a  compromise  and  conciliatorjH 
measure.  The  South  was  on  the  verge  of  open  rebellion,  so  delenajned^ 
were  they  not  to  submit  to  the  protective  syst:em.  Mr.  Clay  and  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  give  up  the  protective  principle  of  the  Act  of  1828;  but, 
like  all  such  compromise  measures,  it  yielded  just  enough  to  completely 
destroy  its  efficiency,  as  was  subsequently  learned  to  our  sorrow.  It  pro- 
vided that  by  a  sliding  scale  of  one-tenth  biennially  all  duties  in  excess 
(>f  twenty  per  cent,  should  be  abolished  within  a  period  of  ten  years.  In 
ts  results  and  effects  it  was  really  an  abandonment  of  the  protective  prin- 
siple;  for  the  reductions  allowed  were  soon  found  to  afford  **  insufficient 
protection,"  which  is  practically  no  protection;  as  was  so  terribly  proved 
iinder  the  Tariff  of  1816.  Industry  and  trade  soon  declined,  and  again 
foreign  goods  poured  like  an  inundation  into  our  markets. 

RESULTS  OF  THIS  REPEAL.— Again  financial  depression  followed; 
issignments  and  bankruptcies  resulted  everywhere;  manufacturers  sus- 
pended operations,  and  business  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  the  culmina- 
:ion  was  reached  in  the  financial  crash  of  1837,  one  of  the  most 
ippalling  and  disastrous  financial  revulsions  ever  known  —  severer 
,  jven  than  that  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  first  Tariff  in 
^  1816. 

The  revulsion  of  1837  produced  a  far  greater  havoc  than  was  ex- 
berienced  in  the  period  above  mentioned.  The  ruin  came  quickly  and 
jearfully.  There  were  few  that  could  save  themselves.  Property  of  every 
description  was  parted  with  at  prices  that  were  astounding,  and  as  for  the 
iurrency,  there  was  scarcely  any  at  all.  "  In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
She  people  were  obliged  to  divide  bank  notes  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths, 
Ind  80  on.  and  agree  from  necessity  to  use  them  as  money.  In  Ohio,  with 
jilJ  ber  abundance,  it  was  hard  to  get  moivey  Vo  ^a.^  tw^es..  TVv^  ^Vv<^x\ft  oC 
^uskiDgum  County,  as  stated  by  the  Guemfte^  Times,  \tv  \)Mi  vcxmmv«  ^v 
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1842,  sold  at  auction  one  four-horse  wagon  at  |5.50;  ten  hogs  at  6  1 
*  cents  each;  two  horses  (said  to  be  worth  |50  to  $75  each)  at  $2  each;  t^ 
cows  at  $1  each;  a  barrel  of  sugar  at  $1.50,  and  a  store  of  goods  at  th 
rate.  In  Pike  County,  Mo. ,  as  stated  by  the  Hannibal  Journal^  the  sheri 
sold  three  horses  at  $1.50  each;  one  large  ox  at  12  1-2  cents;  five  cow 
two  steers  and  one  calf ,  the  lot  at  $3.25;  twenty  sheep  at  13  1-2  cen 
each;  24  hogs,  the  lot  at  25  cents;  one  eight-day  clock  at  $2.6 
lot  of  tobacco,  seven  or  eight  hogsheads,  at  $5;  three  stacks  of  hay,  eac 
at  25  cents,  and  one  stack  of  fodder  at  25  cents.  ^'  (Colton^s  Life 
Henry  Clay,  Vol.  I.) 

The  whole  country  went  into  liquidation;  bank  loans  and  discoun 
fell  off  more  than  one-half;  the  money  loss  to  the  country  was  not  le 
than  $1,000,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tremendous  strain  upon  tl 
moral  sense  of  the  people. 

All  prices  fell  off  ruinously;  production  was  greatly  diminished,  ai 
in  many  departments  practically  ceased;  thousands  of  workmen  were  id! 
with  no  hope  of  employment,  and  their  families  suffering  from  want.    0 
farmers  were  without  markets;  their  products  rotted  in  their  barns;  the 
lands,  teeming  with  rich  harvests,  were  sold  by  the  sheriff  for  debts  ai 
taxes.    The  Tariff  which  robbed  our  industries  of  protection  failed 
supply  the  government  with  necessary  revenues.     The  National  Treasur 
in  consequence,  was  bankrupt,  and  the  credit  of  the  Nation  very  low. 
the  first  six  years  after  1834  the  revenue  fell  off  twenty-five  per  cent.,  ai 
the  government  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  high  rates  of  interest 
pay  current  expenses. 

1887.-PBESIDENT  MARTIN  TAN  BUBEN,  in  1837,  supersede 
Mr.  Jackson;  but  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  so  ambitious  for  office,  so  reckless 
principle  in  obtaining  it,  so  timid  and  abject  before  Southern  politicians 
soliciting  it,  that,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  he  dared  not  express  hims< 
officially  upon  the  subject  of  protection. 

He  is  believed  to  have  been  personally  in  favor  of  protection;  but 
and  President  Pierce,  alone  of  all  the  Presidents,  hold  the  unenviable  d 
tinction  of  having  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  state  their  opinions.  So  f 
as  is  known  officially  Van  Buren  was  neither  for  nor  against ;  and,  11 
a  scripture  party,  because  he  was  neither  hot  or  cold,  in  1840  the  peoi 
spewed  him  out  of  politics  into  inglorious  retirement. 

1840.-THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONTENTION  condemn 
protection  and  indorsed  practical  free  trade  in  its  platform  of  1840. 

1841.-PBESIDENT  WILLIAM  *H.  HARBISON,  a  Whig  and 
strong  protectionist,  succeeded  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  he  lived  only  a  mon 
after  his  inauguration  and  had  no  opportunity  to  make  his  opinio 
felt. 

TICE-FRESIDENT  JOHN  TTLER  succeeded  Harrison,  and  while 
was  professedly  a  protectionist  his  Southern  training  and  aAao<i\A.tl<:9»x^V 
made  him  one  of  a  very  mild  type.  * 

Fortanately,  however,  for  the  country  «b  %\«^xk%  ^'H>d^%  ^"^^^ 
tJozuat  majority  now  had  control  in  C3oTigrQBa^  wA  wiO"^^a»^^'>5^»»^ 
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THIRD  PBOTECTIO.X  PERIOD.— 1 84i*- 1 846,    184:2 :  FROTECTI 
ONCE  MORE.— Tho  state  of  things  as  ^t  forth  uinler  the  Tariff  of  IS: 

continued  till  1842,  when  thR  Whigs  came  back  to  power.  They  found  the 
couDtrj  completely  exhausted  by  mmruleand  free  trtide,  but  quiokiy  turned 
the  tide  by  passing  another  highly  protective  tarilT. 

It  was  too  high,  indeed,  to  suit  President  Tvl^^r,  and  h<i  vtjtoed  it : 
tlie  country  by  this  time  hud  become  so  earoest  and  dett^rminod  in  tl 
matter  that  Congress  dared  not  yield  to  him,  and  m  passed  it  orer 
veto. 

RESULTS.— Ko  sooner  waft  thk  done  tlian  the  financial  gloom  began 
to  pass  away  ;  the  sun  of  prosperity  shone  forth  ;  btisineas  revived  every- 
where ;  and  factories  and  other  inrlustries  sprang  up  on  every  band 
thronghont  the  North,  Con  fide  aoe  was  restored,  and  customs  naMJipts  in- 
creased the  first  yenr  (1843)  serenty-flre  per  oont.  over  the  laat  year  of  tltfH 
compromise  Tariff  of  1833.  ^^ 

''  After  four  years  of  real  prosperity  under  thie  Tariff  of  1S43  bow 
]freat  was  the  change.  Labor  was  everywhere  in  demand.  Planlars 
argc  crops^  and  the  domestic  market  was  growing  with  a  rapidity  tl 
ijromised  better  prices.  The  pn>duc©  of  the  farm  was  in  demand 
>rices  had  risen.  The  consumption  of  coal,  iron,  wool  and  cottoa  oiid 
j^oolen  cloth  was  immense  and  rapidly  incr^ajsliag,  while  pric^  were  fall* 
tTi'j;  licK'ause  rtf  the  rapidly  improviiiir  ehnrrn^ter  of  the  marhinery  of  nro 
duction.  Production  of  every  kind  was  immense,  and  commerce,  internal 
and  external,  was  growing  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Shipping  was  in 
demand,  and  its  quantity  was  being  augmented  at  a  rate  never  before 
known.  Roads  and  canals  were  productive.  Corporations  had  been  re- 
suscitated, and  States  had  recommended  payment,  and  the  credit  of  the 
Union  was  so  high  that  the  same  persons  who  liad  vilified  the  people  and 
the  government  of  the  Union — under  the  comi)romise  Tariff  of  1833 — 
were  now  anxious  to  secure  their  custom  on  almost  any  terms." 
(Carey.) 

So  very  positive  and  decided  was  the  improvement  that  President 
Polk,  another  Democrat,  and  a  free  trader,  in  his  annual  message  of 
December,  1846,  was  constrained  to  say  : 

** Labor  in  all  its  branches  is  receiving  an  ample  reward;  while 
A  education,  science  and  the  arts  are  rapidly  enlarging  the  means  of  social 
appiness.  The  progress  of  our  country  in  her  career  of  greatness, 
lOt  only  in  the  vast  extension  of  her  territorial  limits,  and  in  the  rapid 
ncrease  of  our  population,  but  in  rcvsourccs  and  wealth,  and  in  the 
appy  condition  of  our  people,  is  without  an  example  in  the  history  of 
ations."" 

Compare  this  condition  with  those  of  the  previous  free  trade  periods, 
Iready  described,  and  closing  in  1789,  1821  and  1842  respectively,  and 
ecide  which  system  is  the  better  for  our  country. 

THE  SOUTH  OPPOSED  TO  PROTECTION.-Butby  this  time  (1842- 
-8)  the  slave  power  of  the  South  had  gained  complete  ascendency  in  the 
bemocratic  party.     It  saw  at  once  t\iat  tV\a  wevj  tvi\<\  ^\\Tvv\?AT\^\)Tc^'w^fvVi 
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in  the  North,  secured  as  it  was  by  means  of  protection  to  their  home 
industries,  under  the  new  tariff,  would  speedily  checkmate  and  finally 
lead  to  the  overthrow  of  their  political  domination  in  the  control  of  the 
government. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  South  has  beeu  favorable  to  protection,  and 
its  greatest  statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun,  was  one  of  the  stanchest  de- 
fenders of  a  high  protective  tariff.  In  March,  1816,  Mr.  Calhoun  made 
a  stroug  speech  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  among  other  things 
said  : 

'*  When  our  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection,  as  they 
will  under  the  fostering  care  of  government,  the  farmer  will  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  surplus  product,  and  what  is  of  almost  equal  consequence, 
a  certain  and  cheap  supply  of  all  his  wants.  His  prosperity  will  diffuse 
itself  to  every  class  in  the  community.  It  (a  protective  tariff)  is  calculated 
to  bind  together  more  closely  our  widespread  Republic,  and  give  greater 
nerve  to  the  arm  of  government." 

But  no  sooner  did  Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  Southern  leaders  see 
their  ^'peculiar  institution"  (slavery)  and  their  political  ascendency 
menaced  by  it,  than  they  decided  to  throw  all  their  political  power  against 
a  protective  tariff.  So  terrible,  however,  had  been  the  financial  disaster 
of  1837  to  1842,  under  free  trade,  especially  in  the  North,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  political  fraud  and  deception  if  they  would  surely 
win. 

IN  1844  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONTENTION  reaffirmed 
in  their  platform  their  opposition  to  protection  and  their  endorsement  ot 
practical  free  trade. 

FRAUDULENT  CAMPAIGN  OF  1844.— In  1844,  as  the  opponent  of 
Henry  Clay,  the  Whig  candidate  and  the  champion  of  protection,  the 
Democratic  party  nominated  James  K.  Polk  for  President.  He  was  a 
good  man  personally,  but  weak,  and  he  at  once  became  the  pliant  tool  of 
the  slave  oligarchy. 

Colonel  Benton  in  his  '*  Thirty  Years  "  (Vol.  II.,  page  591)  tells  ns  of 
the  private  and  personal  intrigue  made  by  Mr.  Polk  in  person  with  the 
Southern  leaders,  by  which  he  thoroughly  satisfied  them  that  he  would  be 
with  them  in  mattei-s  relating  to  tariff,  slavery  extension,  etc. ;  and  Ben- 
ton denounces  this  intrigue  as  ^^  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  complex  and 
daring  ever  practiced  in  an  intelligent  dbuntry."  Of  course,  this  in- 
trigue was  not  generally  known,  but  was  confined  to  a  few  managers  in 
the  South.  They  knew  their  man,  however,  and  trusted  him.  He  had 
voted  against  the  Tariff  of  1828,  which  was  favored  by  Jackson  ;  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  steadily  opposed  to  a  protective  policy  ;  declared  him- 
self against  the  Tariff  of  1842,  and  favored  its  repeal  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Act  of  1833. 

Why  should  not  the  South  have  favored  his  election  ? 

But  Mr.  Polk  could  not  be  elected  witYioxit  \Xi«i  ^^<i"^<3tv;\  >;^\,«^  ^\^^^ 
sylvanJa;  and  Pennsylvania  was  stroagVy  pr^Xtt^iVXoviV&K*.  '^>aft^'t^*R#^«^'=2! 
sapporten  ot  GfeneraJ  Jacksou  must  be  msy^^  W  Nw^^'H^  ^^a»^  ^^^^^ 


1842  Avoald  not  bo  disturbed  in  case  of  Mr.  Polk's  election,  or  he  ooM 
never  got  their  votes.      How  waa  it  possible  to  arrange  this   di 
matter  ?J 

A  BOUBLBrACED  CANDIDATE.— To  be  a  free  trader  in  the 
and  satisfy  tliem  of  his  siEcority  and  trustwortbineas,  and  an  undoobted 
protectionist  in  Pennsylvania ^  was  indeed  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  at 
the  same  time  execrably  dishonest;  but  it  must  be  attempted  or  Mr.  Clay 
would  certainly  be  elected.  Mr,  Polk  therefore  wrote  his  eelebratt^ 
''Kane  letter/' occupying  forty  days  in  the  process;  and  never  were 
words  used  to  conceal  ideas  more  skillfully  or  dishoaorably  than  in 
this  letter.  His  effort  and  ioteution  were  to  convey  the  impression  to 
Pennaylvaniana  that  he  was  a  protectionist;  to  appear  t^  say  this,  but  in 
fact  to  aay  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  scheme  was  entirely  Esncoessful,  To 
help  on  this  fraud  George  M,  Dallas^  of  Pennsylvania^  a  professed  pro- 
tectionist, wfis  nominated  for  Vice-President »  to  awaken  State  local 
pride. 

In  onlcr  to  be  entirely  consistent,  the  friends  of  Polk  insidiously  cir- 
culated all  through  Pennsylvania  the  rumor  that  Mr.  Clay  was  unsound 
on  protection ;  that  if  elected  he  would  use  all  his  power  to  repeal  the 
Tariff  ef  1842^  and  that  the  only  way  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the 
Tariff  of  1842  was  to  elect  Mr.  Polk.  And  so  the  battle  went  on.  In  the 
South  the  rallying  cry  was:  ''  Polk,  Texas,  and  Free  Trade;''  in  the  North 
it  was:  ''  Polk,  Dallas  and  the  Tariff  of  '42." 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  of  Oregon.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  whether  he  has  stated  the  fact  that  after  Mr.  Dallas 
made  that  campaign  and  was  elected  Vice-President  he  gave,  as  Vice- 
President,  the  casting  vote  to  repeal  the  tariff  act  of  1842  ? 

Mr.  GALLINGER.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  am 
obliged  to  him  for  calling  attention  to  this  interesting  historical  fact,  which 
appears  later  on  in  this  discussion. 

It  may  now  seem  incredible  that  such  double  dealing  could  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  the  telegraph  was 
comparatively  new  and  undeveloped,  and  that  the  daily  newspaper  had 
not  become  the  tremendous  and  omnipresent  power  which  it  now  is;  that 
the  news  was  disseminated  mainly  by  the  easy-going  weeklies,  whose  cir- 
culation was  generally  confined  to  limited  areas,  and  were  delivered  by 
country  stages,    instead   of  swiftly  running  railway   trains;  hence,  that 
scandalous  duplicity,  which  now  would  be  exposed  in  every  hamlet  of  the 
tS  nation  within  twenty-four  hours  and  cause  instant  political  death  to  its 
?  author,  brought  victory  to  Polk.     Of  course,  one  of  the  sections  was  most 
J  grossly  and  intentionally  deceived;  but  it  was  not  the  South. 
I        POLK  SEVERELY  CENSURED.— Years  afterward  Chace,  a  personal 
•afriend  of  Mr.  Polk,  wrote  a  **  History  of  Polk's  Administration,'' and  re- 
J^'ferring  to  Polk's  connection  with   this  letter  said:    "If  the  principles 
iH which   Mr.    Polk   really    entertained   were   misunderstood,   owing  to  the 
Mphr/iseology  of  the  Kane  letter,  be  was  ivol  \um^^\l  ^Wo^s^^Wv^x  VA^m<iW*s. 
fT//c  voters  in  the  North  were  diHjeived  b\  l\\e  \\*e  ol  \x\\\%uvv^^  v^VviV  \xi\^ 
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the  effect  of  obscuring,  instead  of  more  clearly  defining  his  position.  Th 
statement  that  he  was  *  not  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  protection  merely 
should  have  been  transposed  to  read  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  tariff  fo 
revenue  merely." 

After  the  election  and  when  Dallas  was  presiding  in  the  Senate,  Banic 
Webster  characterized  this  deception  in  severest  terms;  and  Senato 
Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  excoriated  Dallas  in  presence  of  th 
Senate,  by  accusing  him  of  being  a  consenting  party  to  the  fraud;  aui 
closed  his  remarks  by  declaring  that  '*in  the  entire  history  of  our  part 
struggles — in  all  the  agitations  of  the  political  elements — in  all  our  con 
flicts  for  power,  during  every  former  period  of  the  government— neve 
had  there  existed  such  absolute,  open  and  vile  deception  as  had  bee 
practiced  by  the  Democratic  leaders  and  politicians  on  confiding  Pennsyl 
vania." 

DEMOCRATIC  INDORSEMENT  OF  POLK.-The  sentiments  o 
Webster  and  Johnson  were  very  generally  approved  by  the  countr 
when  the  facts  became  known;  but  under  the  lead  of  the  free  trad 
Democracy  of  the  South  the  Democratic  party  in  its  National  Ck)nTentia 
in  1848 

**  Resolved,  That  the  fruits  of  the  great  political  triumph  of  1844 
which  elected  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas,  have  fulfilled  tb 
Ikdpea  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union,  in  the  noble  impulse  given  to  th 
cause  of  free  trade  by  the  repeal  of  the  Tariff  of  1842,  and  the  creation  o 
the  more  equal,  honest  and  productive  tariff  of  1846;  that  the  confidenc 
of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  in  the  principles,  capacity,  firmness  an 
integrity  of  James  K.  Polk,  manifested  by  his  nomination  and  election  i 
1844,  has  been  signally  justified  by  the  strictness  of  his  adherence  tosoun 
Democratic  doctrines." 

We  have  already  seen  how  **his  nomination  and  election"  wei 
brought  about,  and  what  his  personal  and  political  friend  and  biographei 
as  well  as  prominent  Senators,  thought  of  Polk's  conduct  in  that  can 
paign;  and  we  see  in  this  resolution  how  free  trade  Democracy  regarde 
it.    The  country  can  form  its  own  opinion  from  the  recorded  facts. 

[At  this  point  the  honorable  Senator  yielded  the  floor.] 

Thursday,  May  17,  1894. 

'  Mr.  GALLINGER.  Mr.  President,  when  I  yielded  the  floor  yestei 
day  in  the  discussion  of  the  interesting  topic  of  the  history  of  tariff  legii 
lation  in  the  United  States,  I  had  reached  the  fourth  free-trade  period- 
that  from  1846  to  1861.  I  propose  to-day  to  occupy  a  little  time  in  th 
further  discussion  of  this  question,  with  the  promise  that  when  I  get  tli 
floor  again  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks. 

FOURTH  FREE  TRADE  PERIOD- 1846-1861.  1846:  FRE 
TRADE  TARIFF  ONCE  MORE.— It  was  quickly  discovered  after  Pol 
was  inaugurated,  that  a  great  fraud  had  been  concealed  in  that  cry  < 
"Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  Tariff  of  '42,"  for  no  sooner  ^««c^^Xsfe\^^soj«3R2w 
in  power  than  they,  in  1846,  repealed  ttiat  nwj  ^^tcXw^Cys^  '\«E^a.^^ 
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*  which  they  had  shouted  so  lustily  ;  and,  meanest  of  all,  that  repeal 
s  obtained  by  the  casting  vote  of  that  same  professed  protectionist, 
orge  M.  Dallas  ;  and  again  a  tariff  of  very  low  duties  became  the  policy 
the  country. 

The  passage  of  this  Tariff  bill  was  opposed  most  strenuously  by  the 
ligs  in  Congress  and  by  the  protectionist  newspapers  ;  and  the  di^ful 
iults  that  followed  were  almost  literally  pictured  and  described. 

Daniel  Webster  made  one  of  his  greatest  speeches,  running  through 
■ee  days,  July  25,  27  and  28,  184G,  and  showed  its  true  character. 

said :  '^  You  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  taxing  the  poor  man  and  the 
K>rer!  That  is  the  whole  tendency,  the  whole  character,  the  whole 
Bct  of  the  bill.  One  may  sec  everywhere  in  it  the  desire  to  revel  in  the 
light  of  taking  away  men^s  employment.  It  is  not  a  bill  for  the  people 
the  masses.  It  is  not  a  bill  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  those  in  middle 
),  or  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  a  bill  for  employment.  It  is  a  bill  for  the 
ief  of  the  highest  and  most  luxurious  classes  of  the  country,  and  a  bill 
posing  onerous  duties  on  the  great  industrious  masses,  and  for  taking 
ay  the  means  of  living  from  labor  everywhere  throughout  the  land." 

showed  clearly  that  this  bill  narrowed  and  diminished  our  industries, 
i  thus  deprived  the  masses  of  needed  employment,  and  added  :  "  The 
erest  of  every  laboring  community  requires  diversity  of  occupation^ 
rsuits,  and  objects  of  industry.  The  more  that  diversity  is  multiplied, 
?n  extended,  the  better.  To  diversify  employment  is  to  increase  em- 
>yment  and  to  enhance  wages. 

*  And,  sir,  take  this  great  truth ;  place  it  on  the  title-page  of  every 
3k  of  Political  Economy  intended  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  ;  put 
in  every  Farmers'  Almanac  ;  let  it  be  the  heading  of  the  column  of 
?ry  Mechanics'  Magazine  ;  proclaim  it  everywhere,  and  make  it  a  prov- 
t  that  where  there  is  work  for  the  hands  of  men  there  will  be  work  for 
jir  teeth.  Where  there  is  employment  there  will  be  bread.  It  is  a  great 
issing  to  the  poor  to  have  cheap  food,  but  greater  than  that,  prior  to 
it  and  of  still  higher  value,  is  the  blessing  of  being  able  to  buy  food 
honest  and  respectable  employment.  Employment  feeds  and  clothes 
1  instructs.  Employment  gives  health,  sobriety  and  morals.  Constant 
ployment  and  well-paid  labor  produce,  in  a  country  like  ours,  general 
wperity,  content  and  cheerfulness. " 

The  leading  newspapers  worked  very  hard  to  prevent  its  passage,  but 
vain  ;  and  after  it  became  a  law  declared,  with  true  prophetic  inspira- 
Q,  what  would  follow. 

July  29,  1846,  the  New  York  Tribune  said  : 

**  We  believe  the  change  just  made  entirely  wrong — flagrantly,  griev- 
Jy  wrong — yet  we  shall  studiously  avoid  *  panic-making.'  When  the 
sis  has  been  met  with  manful  resolution,  we  apprehend  that  there  will 
quite  disaster  enough,  suffering  enough,  because  of  this  great  national 
ftake.  We  fear  that  thousands  upon  thousands  who  would  have  been 
dlljr  employed  and  comfortably  situated,  \i  \^iS&  \yvV\  \vaA  wot  ^^assed, 
^ow  be  destitute  of  pmnloymont  and  depeudenl  \x^xl  ^iV^fvVj  lQrt\ix^«A:^ 
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July  80,  1846,  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  said : 

'^The  country  will  be  flooded  with  foreign  goods,  many  mannfact 
ries  will  be  stopped,  and  others  will  work  at  half  price ;  the  ^home  marl 
now  being  built  up  will  be  injured,  ruinously  low  prices  of  agricnlto] 
products  will  follow,  and  the  day  laborer  will  be  required  to  work  for  i 
duced  wages.  The  consequence  of  such  excessive  importations  will  can 
a  balance  of  trade  against  us  exceeding  the  amount  of  specie  within  t 
country,  which  must  be  sent  abroad,  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  derangemej 
of  our  monetary  system." 

On  the  same  day  the  New  York  Express  said  : 

**  Wherever  the  news  will  go,  it  will  sound  a  death-knell  in  t 
ear  of  industry  and  enterprise.  No  sadder  tidings  for  many  a  y€ 
have  reached  all  branches  of  labor,  and  the  outcry,  therefore,  is  gc 
eraL** 

Similar  quotations  could  be  made  to  a  great  extent,  but  these  mi 
suffice. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  went  into  operation,  and  the  direl 
prophecies  concerning  its  disastrous'  effects  were  fulfilled  almost  lit< 
ally. 

THE  INEVITABLE  RESULTS.— The  same  inevitable  results  fc 
lowed,  as  always  before,  under  free  trade  or  very  low  duties,  though  th< 
were  postponed  for  some  years  by  causes  which  will  be  referred  to  pre 
ently.  It  can  be  stated  truthfully,  that  for  some  years  after  the  repeal 
the  Tariff  of  1842  there  was  an  apparently  increasing  prosperity ;  butt 
apparent  success  that  seemed  to  follow  the  Tariff  of  1840  was  wholly  di 
to  external,  adventitious,  and  unexpected  causes.  But  as  soon  as  the 
unusual  and  accidental  resources  were  cut  off,  then  followed  the  same  d 
astrous  results,  as  always  before,  under  free  trade  or  very  low  dutU 
Many  industries  were  destroyed;  business  was  paralyzed;  total  ruin  ov< 
took  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  useful  merchants  and  manufacture 
of  the  country;  and  armies  of  toilers  were  hurled  from  the  factory  or  t 
shop  into  the  streets  to  steal  or  starve. 

Our  exports  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  com  and  pork  diminished;  t- 
demand  for  ships  and  for  labor  fell  off,  and  immigration,  which  h 
trebled  under  the  workings  of  the  Tariff  of  1842,  greatly  declined. 

THE  PROPHECIES  FULFILLED.— On  December  18,  1854,  the  N( 
York  Tribune  published  a  collection  af  facts  which  showed  the  dreary  a: 
prospectively  desperate  condition  of  industry  and  commerce.  It  show 
that  the  chief  industries  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  nation  were  partial 
or  wholly  collapsed  through  the  influences  and  effects  of  the  British  fi 
trade  doctrines  put  into  operation  here  by  the  Tariff  of  1846;  that  o 
people  had  been  brought  to  a  condition  which  in  Europe  is  attendant  up 
revolution,  and  that  in  every  occupation  and  branch  of  business  the  c 
pression  was  so  terrible  that  one-half  or  more  of  all  employees  had  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.     The  Tribune  added: 

"What  a  picture  is  here  presented  I  We  have  supported  "Emwo*^ 
manufacturers  and  artisans  andmidd\cm^Tl\tt^i\v^XL'fe\^'efc\»^V2B«»^K^^^s^»»^ 
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m  of  our  owia  mea  of  industry  a&d  talent,  of  whatever  kind,  tkud  thai  is 

e  sole  reason  of  our  difficulty," 

One  year  kter,  January  1.5,  1855,  tlie  New  York  l^ribuf*^  prixalui!  !lii» 
tlowiag  pathetic  article  wliich  cxplftiiis  itself:  **  Who  m  hungry  I  Gu 
id  see.  You  that  are  full-fed  and  koow  not  wlmt  it  is  to  bo  hpngij^ 
rhapa  never  saw  a  hungry  man—go  and  see.  Qo  and  sec  thousand^ 
en  aiid  women,  boys  and  girls,  old  and  young,  blaclc  and  whit^?,  of  al! 
ttious,  crowding  and  jostling  each  other,  almost  fighting  for  a  first 
ancc,  Acting  more  like  hungry  wolves  than  human  beings,  in  a  land  of 
Bnty^  waiting  till  the  food  is  roady  for  distribution.  Such  a  mjeQO 
ay  be  eeou  every  day  between  eleven  and  two  o'clock  aroaod  tb© 
raer  of  Orange  and  Chatham  streets,  where  eharity  gives  a  dinner  to 
e  poor,  and  bo  up  and  bread  to  others  to  carry  to  their  miserable  families, 
^*  On  Saturday  we  spent  an  hour  there  at  the  hour  of  high  tide,  l^e 
,ve  never  seen  anything  like  it  before*  Upward  of  a  thon^nd  peopla 
jre  fed  with  a  plate  of  soup,  a  piecu  of  bread  and  a  pieee  of  meat,  on  the 
emisea,  and  in  all  more  than  sijTteen  hundred.  On  the  same  day  one 
ousaad  one  hundred  and  thirty  portion^j  of  soap  were  dealt  out  from 
Bwart's  'soup  kitehen/ corner  of  Eeade  street  and  Broadway.  At  the  _ 
Dms  on  Duane  street  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  on  the  same  day*  they  « 
vc  food  to  t^vo  tlionsand  two  hundred  and  fi fly-six.  In  the  Sixth  ward 
>ne  over  six  thousand  persons  were  fed  by  charity  on  Saturday,  January 
th.  And  this  is  only  one  day  in  one  ward.  Meanwhile,  scenes  of  a  like 
ture  are  being  enacted  all  over  the  city. 

**  The  cry  of  hard  times  reaches  us  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
le  making  of  roads  is  stopped,  factories  are  closed  and  houses  and  ships 
3  no  longer  being  built.  Factory  hands,  road  makers,  carpenters,  brick- 
r^TS  and  laborers  are  idle,  and  paralysis  is  rapidly  embracing  every 
rsuit  in  the  country.     The  cause  of  all  this  stoppage  of  circulation  is  to 

found  in  the  steady  outflow  of  gold  to  pay  foreign  laborers  for  the 
)th,  the  shoes,  the  iron  and  the  other  things  that  could  bo  produced  by 
nerican  labor,  but  which  cannot  be  so  produced  under  our  present 
v^enue  system.  The  convulsion  would  have  come  upon  us  sooner  but 
r  the  extraordinary  demand  in  Europe  for  breadstuflfe,  growing  out 

huge  famines  and  big  wars,  and  but  for  the  dazzling  and  magnificent 
jcovery  of  gold  mines  in  California,  by  which  hard  money,  sufficient  to 
y  an  empire,  has  been  called  into  existence  and  exported  to  Europe. 

we  could  stop  the  import  of  the  foreign  articles,  the  gold  would  cease 

flow  out  to  pay  for  them,  and  money  would  then  again  become  more 
undant,  labor  would  then  again  be  in  demand,  shoes,  clothing  and 
tier  commodities  would  then  again  be  in  demand,  and  men  would  then 
ase  to  starve  in  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  citie^s.  If  it  be  not  stopped 
0  gold  must  continue  to  go  abroad,  and  employment  must  become  from 
y  to  day  more  scarce,  until  where  there  are  now  many  thousiuuls  we 
all  see  Ivdh  of  thousiinds  of  men  everywhere  crying:  'Give  me  wdrk  ! 
ily  givo  mo  work  I  Make  your  own  Wxiua — m>j  nnVIv^  vu\^  oXxx^OLvviuX^^^^ 
hiug  to  eat  V  " 
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Mr.  President: — I  know  of  nothing  so  absolutely  astounding  and  ii 
comprehensiblo  as  the  Democratic  claim  that  the  Walker  tariff  brougl 
prosperity  to  the  country.  It  ^is  the  one  low-tariff  period  to  which  th 
average  Democratic  orator  always  **  points  with  pride;"  the  "  golden  ei 
of  prosperity,"  as  they  call  it.  Well  did  McKinley,  the  great  apostle  c 
Protection,  once  declare,  *'  if  that  was  a  golden  era  of  prosperity,  may  Go 
save  the  country  from  any  more  such  golden  eras." 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  glowing  general  statement  that  the  Walker  tari 
brought  prosperity  to  our  people.  A  new  generation  has  come  upon  th 
stage  of  action  since  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  Southern  slave-holdin 
oligarchy  was  overthrown.  But  there  are  some  men  living  who  remembc 
those  days,  and  fortunately  facts  and  figures  are  at  hand  to  utterly  disproii 
the  Democratic  assertion. 

No  attention  whatever  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  facts  of  history.  Whj 
in  1850  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles  and  other  representative  citizens  of  Mass£ 
chusetts  sent  a  petition  to  Congress  entreating  it  to  revise  the  tariff  of  184 
in  the  interest  of  protection,  and  this  is  .what  that  well-known  editc 
of  the  Springfield  Bepublican  and  his  associates  said  at  that  time: 

"  Previous  to  the  passage  of  that  law  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic! 
interests  in  this  community  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Since  that  time  th 
condition  of  things  has  entirely  changed,  and  it  is  fully  believed  that  muc 
of  the  stagnation  of  business  may  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  that  law.  Mat 
ufacturing  languishes,  mechanics  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  business  c 
all  kinds  is  dull,  and  unless  protection  can  be  afforded  to  our  laboring  classc 
poverty  will  overtake  them.  Tlie  subscribers  therefore  pray  that  Conc'refl 
will  so  alter  the  tariff  of  1846  that  it  will  protect  the  labor  and  capital  of  tii 
country  from  foreign  competition." 

In  1854  we  find  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine^  a  well-known  free-trad 
journal  of  that  period,  declaring  that: 

"  Confidence  is  shaken  everywhere  and  all  classes  are  made  to  realiase  th 
insecurity  of  worldly  possessions.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  have  been  i 
long  time  at  work.  Goods  which  had  accumulated  abroad  when  the  deman' 
had  almost  ceased  were  crowded  upon  our  shores  at  whatever  advance  could  b 
obtained,  thus  aggravating  the  evil." 

A  little  later,  January  6,  1855,  the  New  York  Herald  said  editorially 

'*  Elsewhere  will  be  found  some  mention  of  large  failures  at  Boston  an 
New  Orleans.  The  epidemic  is  traveling  over  the  whole  country  No  city  o 
any  note  can  hope  to  escape." 

An  address  of  the  Unemployed  Workingmen's  Committee  to  the  mayo 
of  the  City  of  New  York  was  published  in  the  Herald  of  that  same  date 
These  workingmen  said: 

'*  We  do  not  come  as  beggars,  but  we  ask  what  we  deem  right.  We  as' 
not  alms,  but  work.  We  don't  want  a  little  soup  now,  and  cast-off  clothing  tc 
morrow.  But  we  do  want  work  and  the  means  of  making  an  honest  livelihooc 
The  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  most  piteous.  They  want  bread.  1 
there  not  enough  in  the  city?  They  want  clothes.  Is  there  none  mad 
nowadays  V* 

Can  it  be  possible  that  those  were  prosperouA  ivBawe»\   X^\^^\!»r»s»0^ 
wages,  hunger,  failures,  bankruptcy,  ate  eVv^^twi^^  ol  \rcQ«^'^>x.'^  > ' 
indeed  did  tlie  Walker  tariff  bring  VToape^tVl^  to  \>aft  w^wi^x-i^^s" 
otherwise. 


But  the  Domocnwy  was  si  ill  ia  power,  nnd  was  sci  infu^tiiated  with 
British  free  trade  that  notwithstanding  tho  feftrfuJ  state  of  thing*  jmi  de- 
scribed,  it  would  not  stop  the  import  of  foreign- made  goods  that  oor 
p«oplo  might  have  work,  nor  tht*  floft-  of  gdd  to  Europe  to  pt^y  for  tb^m* 
The  condition  of  tho  country  w^ot  from  bad  to  worte  untilth©  fri^htlul 
cnlmlnation  was  reachod  in  the  pauic  of  1857,  which  will  be  diacnsaad 
further  on. 

W  lS4ft  PBESIDENT  ZICUABY  TAILOIls»«ce^edMr.  Polls,  «id 
in  his  first  annual  message,  December,  1849,  referring  ta  iimnficitaiil 
revenue  under  the  Tariff  of  1840,  saidr 

**  1  recommend  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  attd  iU  ndjusttnent  on 
a  basis  which  may  augment  tho  revenue,  I  do  not  doubt  tho  right  or 
duty  of  Congress  to  encourage  domestic  indngtry*  I  look  to  tho  wUdom 
and  patriotism  of  Congress  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  mi^j  pla^ 
home  labor,  at  last,  on  a  sure  and  permanent  footing,  aad,  liy  doe  en- 
courage  men  t  of  manufactures*  give  new  and  increased  stimulus  to  ftgrieu!- 
tui^  and  promote  the  developmeat  of  our  vast  resources  and  ibe  ejct4ins]Q 
of  our  CO  mm*3rce.'' 

lS50."^TICE-PEE*iIJ)ENT  FILLMORE    waa  the  suocoaa*or  of 
Taylor,  who  had  lived  but  a  few  mouths  as  President 

Hear  what  President  Fillmore  had  to  say  in  his  annual  message  1 
Deccmbar,  l^^l,  concerning  the  njsults  flowing  from  thr?  n>i>eal  of  the 
Tariff  of  1842.  Said  he:  **The  value  of  our  exports  of  breadstuflb 
and  provisions,  which  it  was  supposed  the  incentive  of  a  low  tariff  and 
large  importations  from  abroad  would  have  greatly  augmented,  has 
fallen  from  $68,000,000  in  1847,  to  $21,000,000  in  1851,  with  almost 
a  certainty  of  a  still  further  reduction  in  1852.  The  policy  which 
dictated  a  low  rate  of  duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  it  was  thought  by 
those  who  established  it,  would  tend  to  benefit  the  farming  population 
of  this  country  by  increasing  the  demand  and  raising  the  price  of  our 
agricultural  products  in  foreign  markets.  The  foregoing  facts,  however, 
seem  to  show,  incontestably,  that  no  such  result  has  followed  the  adoption 
of  this  policy." 

THE  REASON  FOR  THIS  FREE  TRADE  POLICl.-The  action  of 
Mr.  Polk  and  his  administration  in  causing  the  repeal  of  the  Protective 
Tariff  of  1842,  and  substituting  therefor  tho  Free  Trade  Tariff  of  1840,  is 
so  incomprehensible  to  Americans  of  the  present  day  that  it  may  bo  helpful 
and  advantageous  to  us  to  find  and  understand  the  reason  that  led  them 
to  do  as  they  did  in  this  respect. 

Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi,  was  Mr.  Polk's  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury,  and  probably  the  ablest  thinker  and  writer  on  the  free  trade  side 
this  country  has  ever  produced. 

The  South  under  slavery  wjis  irrevocably  committed  to  free  trade,  and 
"Walker  was  selected  as  its  leading  advocate.     Cotton  was  king  and  de- 
manded an  economic  system   based    upon   agricultural    pursuits    only. 
Walker  wrote  a  long  and  very  elaboxal^s  tvivoiV,  u\  which  he  boldly  pro- 
claimed  the  new  doctrine  that  waa  to  goN^tix  V\iQi  t^^xIvow  \ici\xi  nX^\.  Mvwvsi, 
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and  its  leading  thought  and  principle  was  contained  in  the  following 
extract:  **We  have  more  fertile  lands  than  any  other  nation;  can  raise 
a  greater  variety  of  products,  and,  it  may  be  said,  could  feed  and  clothe 
the!  people  of  nearly  all  the  world.  Agriculture  is  our  chief  emplojrment. 
It  is  best  adapted  to  our  situation.  We  can  raise  a  larger  surplus  of 
agricultural  products,  and  a  greater  variety  than  almost  any  other  nation, 
and  at  cheaper  rates.  Remove  then  from  agriculture  all  our  restrictions, 
and  by  its  own  unfettered  power  it  will  break  down  all  foreign  restrictions, 
and  ours  being  removed,  would  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor  of 
our  fellowmen,  through  all  the  densely  peopled  nations  of  the  worid," 

This  was  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Tariff  of  1846;  as,  in  this  country, 
agriculture  must  always  be  the  basis  of  every  free  trade  systenu  Like  all 
free  trade  arguments  it  is  made  up  of  assumptions;  but  as  Hon.  William 
D.  Kelley  once  declared,  "free  trade  is  the  science  of  assumption.'* 
Whenever  or  wherever  any  such  economic  system  has  been  tried  it  has  in- 
yariably  failed,  and  its  fallacies  and  assumptions  have  been  made  apparent. 
Though  the  English  statesmen  were  very  anxious  to  have  us  adopt  the 
Walker  free  trade  policy,  they  knew  it  was  wrong  in  principle  and  could 
not  lofig  succeed.  One  of  their  ablest  leaders  in  Parliament,  Lord  Goder- 
ich;  referring  to  a  protective  policy  that  France  had  adopted,  said:  **  The 
policy  that  France  acts  on  is  that  of  encouraging  its  native  manufactures, 
and  it  is  a  wise  policy;  for  if  she  were  freely  to  admit  our  manufac- 
tures, it  would  speedily  reduce  her  to  an  agricultural  nation,  and  there- 
fore a  poor  nation,  as  all  nations  must  be  that  depend  exclusively  upon 
agriculture." 

WALKER'S  THEORY  ANSWERED.— The  answers  to  this  theory  of 
Mr.  Walker  and  the  free  traders  were  set  forth  with  exceeding  clearness; 
tor  they  were  based  upon  absolute  knowledge  and  practical  experience, 
and  the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  protectionists  say,  have  never  failed 
when  they  have  been  given  a  fair  and  honorable  test. 

They  are  substantially  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  value  of  any  product  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
the  wages  paid  to  produce  it. 

Second.  That  that  is  the  best  policy  that  brings  to  the  laborer  the 
best  possible  returns  for  his  labor. 

Third.  That  the  average  wages  of  labor  in  the  United  States  are  from 
two  to  four  times  greater  than  in  European  countries. 

Fourth.  That  it  would  be  extremely  foolish  to  adopt  any  system  that 
would  reduce  the  wages  of  our  laborers  to  the  level  of  the  European 
wages. 

Fifth.  That  this  whole  theory  of  Walker  was  based  upon  two  assump- 
tions: first,  that  agriculture  could  do  what  he  claimed  for  it;  and  second, 
that  (assuming  the  first  assumption  to  be  true),  because  it  could  do  what 
he  claimed  therefore  it  would  do  so;  they  also  said  that,  with  the  ^iHslq^V^ 
country  cleared  and  under  cultivation,  if  the  7?\io\ft^T^^ic!C\^«\Tv^>»a5cri  ^ 
the  coxmtry  were  employed  in  producing  the  aitVc^fiA  ^^  «>^  ^tatosa^.^^^^ 
gn  mainly  breadatuffa  and  provisiona,  cottou,  Tic»  wi-^X^wieo^^^^^ 
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produce  a  much  br^r  qaantity  tliaii  wo  could  sdII;  foreign  tnad 
woijld  floou  bo  glutted  witli  theflC  articleg;  the  price  af  tbom  would  fjltl 
tiu^  labir  that  prodiicwi  t1»em  v*ould,  as  a  mattor  of  course,  receive  Im 
wages  Ihau  now;  the  only  atoppin^^  point  m  the  decliue  of  wages  wtmMht 
the  starving  pjfiint,  and  tlin  iuevitablp  result  would  be  a  forced  eqimlitjr  ©3 
wages  between  thh  cnuntry  tmd  European  eountrie?^ 

Sixth,  That  a  protective  tariff  m  a  neef^ssity  in  this  eoiintrj  to  gifi 
variety  to  produetiotr,  a  homo  market,  and  high  wages  to  labor^ 

1852,— THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONTENTION  m  ISsa  te- 
affirmed  its  former  doctrine  rt»speetii)g  proteetjon  and  froe  tra*ie. 

DEMOCRATIC  RULE  CONTINUED,  nnd  pnietical   free    trad©  pre- 

vatkd;  the  Democrats  remained  ia  power,  and  tlielow  tariff  pollo^y  coniifi- 

ued  till  1857|  though  the  uaiuU  evil  resulta   were  gitsaUy  modified   and 

postponed^  m  already  stated,  hy  a  very  unusual  and  accidental  det^ae  of 

^events,  which  occnired  about  as  followfc: 

g^     1,   THE  MEXICAN    WAR.— Very  soon  after  the  pa^a^  of    the 

^Tariff  act  of  1840,  war  was  declared  by  our  government  against  Mexico)* 

^Oar  supply  of  arms  and  of  the  numerous  munitions  of  war  was  very  scanty, 

and  new  supplies  bad  to  be  created  and  paid  for.    This  of  itself  put  faf 

^^circulation  in  the  nation  considerably  more  than  ^100, 000, 000- 

§        2.— FAMINE  IN  IRELAND.— Close  upon  the  payment  to  our  people 

^^of  this  great  sum  followed  that  well-known  and  terrible  famine  in  Ireland, 

^  when  so  many  thousands  suffered  and  perished  from  starvation.     This 

k  demand  called  for  and  obtained  our  entire  surplus  of  flour,  grain,  potatoes, 

and  many  other  things,  and  left  heavy  payments  of  money  therefor,  which 

'N  went  largely  to  our  agricultural  population. 

,1        3.— CALIFORNIA  GOLD.— 1849  brought  to  our  people  the  discovery 

^of  those  amazingly  rich  deposits  of  gold  in  California,  the  output  of  gold 

^averaging  for  ten  years  from  1849  not  less  than  $55,000,000  per  year. 

yMany  ships  were  required  to  transport  great  numbers  of  men  as  well  as 

\j large  supplies  of  food  for  the  gold  hunters;  and  for  a  time  the  California 

?obusiness  increased  the  demand  for  labor  and  for  our  agricultural  products. 

?^       4.— EUROPEAN  REYOLUTIONS.— About  the  same  time  (1848-51) 

those  violent  revolutions  broke  out  in  many  European  countries,  which 

most  severely  tested  the  regular  authorities  of  those  nations  in  putting 

down  the  revolutions,  and  almost  completely  paralyzed  their  agricultural 

and  manufacturing  industries. 

These  events  caused  an  immense  demand  upon  our  country,  particu- 
larly for  our  agricultural  products;  gave  us  increased  prices  for  them,  and 
brought  large  sums  of  money  from  those  countries  to  pay  for  them;  and 
of  course  this  money  was  widely  distributed,  and  tended  to  make  the 
times  apparently  prosperous. 

6.— THE  CRIMEAN  WAR.— Then  right  upon  the  heels  of  these  revo- 
lutions followed  the  Crimean  War  between  England,  France  and  Italy  on 
one  sidOf  and  Kussia  on  the  other.    TMa  eoTv\.«i?X.  ^?v&  Vqw^,^  tierce^  bloody 
and  exbausting.     Europe  was  ntterlv  VLiaa\A©  lo  svi\v^\^V«t  o^\v^«s^^ 
^"'^  those  great  armies  besides;  and  a  tromeTidom^^TXMWi^^^  ^%^Tim^ 
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upon  us  for  our  agricultural  surplus  at  advanced  prices,  which  demand 
continued  for  several  years,  and  continued  our  apparent  prosperity. 

Another  series  of  events  like  these  has  never  been  known  in  the 
world's  history.  So  far  as  the  Nation  and  the  Tariff  of  1846  were  concerned 
they  were  pure  accidents,  and  are  never  likely  to  occur  again.  But  1854 
saw  the  close  of  these  events,  and  of  our  apparent  prosperity  as  welL  As 
soon  as  these  extrinsic  and  unusual  demands  ceased,  we  learned  our  true 
economic  condition.  Under  the  low  tariff  we  could  not  compete  success- 
fully with  foreign  manufactures,  and  our  own  factories  were  closed;  gen- 
eral business  was  prostrated;  the  foreign  demand  for  our  products  fell  off 
heavily,  and  our  owil  home  market  was  insufficient  and  constantly 
diminishing  as  our  manufttcturing  industries  were  suspended  or  were 
closed. 

1856.— DEMOCBACT  AGAIN  FOE  FEEE  TRADE.— Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  evil  results  flowing  from  the  Free  Trade  Tariff  of  1846,  the 
Democratic  party  in  National  Convention  assembled  in  1856: 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas,  and  progressive  free 
trade  throughout  the  world." 

1857.— LOWER  TARIFF  AND  DEEPER  DEPRESSION.— In  1857 
the  Democrats,  urged  on  by  the  South  and  by  their  natural  tendency  to 
free  trade,  as  repeatedly  shown  in  their  national  platforms,  again  reduced 
the  daties  already  too  low  to  the  lowest  rates  we  have  ever  had  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution;  and  again  financial  revolution,  appalling  in 
its  widespread  severity  and  distress,  involved  the  nation  and  for  more  than 
four  years  tortured  and  impoverished  our  people,  and  exhausted  our 
resources. 

Both  of  these  latter  tariffs  (1846  and  1857)  were  intended  as  tariffs 
for  revenue  only.  Whether  or  not  they  were  successful  the  resulting 
revenues  shall  demonstrate. 

From  1847  to  1857  the  expenditures  of  the  government  exceeded  its 
revenues  by  $21,700,909,  and  the  public  debt  increased  in  the  same  period 
$13,149,629.  Yet,  notwit^tanding  these  facts,  the  Act  of  1857  kept  in 
force  the  principles  of  that  of  1846,  and  reduced  the  duties  upon  all  arti- 
cles that  involved  the  doctrine  of  protection. 

From  this  time  to  1861,  when  a  protective  tariff  was  enacted  by  the 
Republicans,  the  public  debt  increased  nearly  $46,000,000,  and  the  ex- 
penditures exceeded  the  receipts  by  $77,234,116  in  the  same  time.  So 
much  for  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

Hear  what  James  Buchanan,  the  last  Democratic  President  before  the 
Rebellion  of  1861,  in  his  annual  message  said  officially  of  that  distressful 
free  trade  period:  **  With  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions  and 
all  the  elements  of  natural  wealth  our  manufacturers  have  suspended 
our  public  works  are  retarded;  our  private  enterprises  ot  vL\Swt<is^^«sv^ 
are  abandoned;  and  thousands  of  uaetuV  \aX>ot^T^  \!CKi  >\\\«^vl  w^.  ^\  « 
phymcDt  and  reduced  to  want.  Wo  Yiav^  \4V>B»eisaR^  «^  ^^  "^^^^ 
jDMteml  weAlth  in  rich  abunduuoo,  and  ^'^1,  xioV^V^JoaX^^^^'^'**^ 


Yantagefl,  our  ooimtTy,  in  its  monetary  inter^ta,  Is  in  a  deplorable  cani! 
tion." 

SlULL  ABTENUES  MAKE  LOAXS  NECESSARY, ^Bucbanan,  Itt 

riUmore,  not  only  depicts  the  complete  failure  of  low  tariff  rates,  hi 
also  proclaims  the  nnutterable  miserj^  and  ruin  which  iavarmlily  Aud  k 
evitably  follow  such'  low  duties.  Why,  under  Buchanan  and  the  Tariff  c 
1857  our  revenues  were  so  small  that  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  loan 
to  meet  oven  the  current  expenses  of  the  government;  and  thi:^  loan 
could  be  had  ouly  by  paying  exorbitant  rates  of  interest^  ruuoing  froa 
eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  so  low  were  our  national  credit  and  resoureee, 

ISflO^-THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  imfiiJ-mw 
in  I860  the  platform  of  1856  in  favor  of  ^^progressive  free  trade  through 
out  the  world. " 

FOIRTH  PROTECTION  PERIOD- 186 1-1 892-  1805:  RJgPUB 
UCAN  SUCCESS-PROTECTION.— But  in  1801  the  RepUbUeam  for  tbi 
first  time  came  into  power  in  the  nation,  both  in  the  Prcaideney  and  k 
Congress;  and  with  its  advent  came  back  the  doctrine  and  praotietfol 
•^^  protect  ion  to  home  indnatriea ;"  and,  thank  God,  it  came  back  to  slay. 
for  even  if  temporarily  overthrown  by  the  enactment  of  the  pending  hill 
it  will  in  due  time  be  ret^stablished  upon  firm  and  enduring  fotindationfl. 

In  1801  a  protective-tariff  law,  known  as  the  Morrill  tariff,  was 
enacted,  aad  from  that  time  to  the  i>resent  '*  protection  to  home  indus- 
tries "  has  been  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Republican  party  and  of  the 
country,  and  has  been  the  glory  and  salvation  of  the  nation. 

MAGNIFICENT  RESULTS  OF  PROTECTION.-Under  its  benign 
influences  we  have  experienced  a  degree  of  prosperity  absolutely  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

On  account  of  the  immensity  of  the  work  but  few  of  the  census  re- 
turns for  1890  are  ready,  and  it  is  impossible  to  show  the  full  benefits  and 
increase  in  all  material  growth.  Except  those  marked  with  the  year,  the 
following  figures  relate  to  1880. 

Up  to  1890  our  population  had  increased  in  thirty  years  over  one  hun- 
dred per  cent;  our  capital  from  $26,000,000,000  to  $70,000,000,000— an 
actual  gain  of  $44,000,000,000,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  about  $1,500,- 
000,000  for  thirty  years  in  succession.  Our  foreign  commerce  up  to  1884 
was  the  astounding  sum  of  over  $3,400,000,000,  with  the  balance  of  trade 
in  our  favor  at  the  average  rate  of  $154,000,000  a  year  since  1873;  the 
population  of  our  cities  has  doubled;  our  annual  output  of  coal  has  in- 
creased from  14,000,000  tons  to  100,000,000  tons;  our  iron  ore  from  900,- 
000  to  14,500,000  tons  (1890);  our  railway  mileage  from  30,006  miles  tc 
163,400  miles  (in  1888);  our  farms  from  2,000,000  to  over  5,000,000,  and 
their  value  from  $6,000,000,000  to  $12,000,000,000;  our  cereals  fronj 
1,230,000,000  to  3,000,000,000  bushels  (1890);  our  live  stock  from  $1,000,- 
000,000  to  $2,500,000,000  (1890);  our  flocks  from  22,000,000  to  50,600, OOC 
(1884);  our  wool  from  60,000,000  pounds  to  308,000,000  (1884);  those 
en^a^ed  in  gainful  occupations  from  12,000,000  to  20,000,000  (1890); 
and  deposits  in  savings  banks  from  |.25^,^^0,QQ^  \.o  %\,^^Si,^^^,^^vi  VV^^^n^ 
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The  cenBQB  of  Great  Britain  (1891)  shows  her  national  capital  to  be  $40,- 
000,000,000--a  sum  less  by  $4,000,000,000  than  our  gain  in  national  capi- 
tal since  1860,  under  protection. 

We  coDsume  more  than  any  other  nation  of  similar  numbers  in  the 
world.  We  are  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  earth, 
but  we  consume  twenty  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar  produced  in  the  world; 
thirty  per  cent  of  all  the  coffee;  thirty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  iron  and 
steel;  twenty- five  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton;  thirty-three  per  cent  of  all 
the  wool;  forty  per  cent  of  all  the  coal;  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  marble, 
sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  rubber  and  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  tin.  Hereto- 
fore we  have  imported  our  tin  and  tin-plate,  but  now  we  shall,  unless 
pending  legislation  destroys  the  industry,  produce  ^e  tin  from  our  own 
mines  and  manufacture  our  own  tin-plate. 

From  the  few  census  returns  of  1800  we  find  that  our  population  has 
increased  in  the  decade  between  1880  to  1800  13,000,000,  a  number  equal  to 
the  population  of  Belgium,  Holland  and  Portugal  combined;  we  have  re- 
deemed from  solitude  877,000  square  miles  of  virgin  soil,  an  area  more 
than  three  times  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  we  have 
added  7,000,000  to  our  city  population;  we  have  increased  our  hay  crop 
fmTTi_g.'i^nnf^nQn  tnn?^  JT^  i^SQJo  47y000,000  in  1890.  Notwithstanding  the 
set-back  caused  by  the  Tariff  of  1888  our  wool  product  has  increased  from 
156,000,000  pounds  in  1880  to  240,000,000  in  1800,  about  fifty-four  per 
cent;  the  value  of  our  cattle  from  $1,445,000,000  in  1880  to  $2,500,000,000 
in  1890,  about  seventy-three  per  cent,  and  the  increase  of  value  of  our 
farm  animals  beiug  from  $96,000,000  in  1880  to  $139,000,000  in  1890,  about 
forty-five  per  cent.  Do  these  figures  indicate  any  great  depression  or 
suffering  among  our  farmers  ? 

Since  1880  the  value  of  our  manufactured  products  has  increased  $3,- 
800,000,000,  a  sum  equal  to  our  entire  production  in  1870;  and  the  wages 
paid  to  labor  in  manufactures  has  increased  $50,000,000  a  year  in  that 
time.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  grand  figures  which  in  due  time  we 
shall  glean  from  the  census  of  1890. 

THIS  SUCCESS  DUE  TO  PROTECTION.-Protectionists  say,  and 
the  facts  seem  to  verify  the  statement,  that  this  magnificent  and  nn- ' 
paralleled  success  and  prosperity  which  our  nation  has  achieved  and  en- 
joyed since  1861  has  been  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  our  splendid 
system  of  protection  to  home  industries,  by  means  of  which  we  have 
established  the  grandest  and  most  valuable  home  market  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  which  consumes  from  ninety-two  to  ninety-five  per  cent' 
of  our  productions  of  all  kinds. 

But  to  accomplish  these  wonderful  results  patient  and  persistent 
effort  and  watchfulness  have  been  required,  and  numerous  obstacles 
and  seemingly  insurmountable  barriers  have  been  overcome  and  re- 
moved. 

1861.— THE  GREAT  REBELLION.— In  Ift^l  ^<ct«iiq1  wa  ^woaossc^ 
States  seceded,  and  thereby  inaugurated  tVi©  gr^aXftaXi  t^sr?^^'^  oJt^fi^^oas 
MDd  set  up  for  themselves  as  the  Soutyiem  CoTvtttQL«t«jK^ .    •V>cm^  ^^* 
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sudden  movement,  but  had  been  carefully  planned  and  evety  moai^  bad 
been  used,  oa  they  believed,  to  make  the  new  govern  meat  a  utmeeaa. 
Their  two  pritieiptU  objeeU  were  openly  and  bolUly  proclaimed,  Th^^mi 
wer<.>  to  eatablish :  flr^t^  a  government  whoso  comer  stone  should  be  slavet^fi 
and  eeeond,  an  economitj  system  based  u^x^n  free  tmdc^.  Belatit^ 
to  free  tnide,  tbeir  Constitution  declared  that  **  no  bounty  flbaH  1» 
granted  from  the  trRasnry  and  no  do  ties  or  taxes  on  itnportationi 
rom  foreign  nations  shall  be  laid  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch  of 
industry," 

[At    til  is  point    the    honorable  Senator    yielded    to  a  call   of 
Senate-  ] 

Mr.  GALLINGER.— The  leaders  of  this  Rebellion  were  in  eoatro] 
our  govern  meat  to  the  very  date  of  secession  ^  and  they  did  not  heaitate 
to  adopt  any  means  to  make  seeeasion  a  success.  /  So  determined  were 
they  to  secure  a  government  founded  upon  slavery  and  free  trade  that 
they  robbed  our  treasury  of  its  specie  and  sent  it  Souths)  they  dismantled 
our  forta  and  stole  our  guns  and  ammunition;  they  seattered  our  navy  to 
the  cuds  of  the  earth;  they  instilled  treason  into  and  through  most  of  onr 
army  and  navy  officers  of  Southern  birth,  and  believed  that  they  had  so 
carefully  demoralized  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  that  no  successful 
refiistance  could  be  made  to  their  rebellion.  Such  were  the  leaders  of  thia 
gigantic  rebellion,  and  nearly  all  the  people  of  those  eleven  States  trusted 
and  followed  them  blindly  and  implicitly. 

For  reasons  just  stated    the  Northern  States  at  first  were  almost 
wholly  unprepared   to  enter  upon  such  a  contest;  but  they  quickly  com- 
prehended the  situation,  and  as  quickly  resolved  that  the  rebellion  must 
.  be  put  down  and  crushed  out,  no  matter  what  the  cost  of  men  or  of 
money. 

But  to  fight  this  terrible  battle  of  freedom  for  four  years,  and  finally 
to  succeed,  required  from  the  Northern  States  the  incredible  number  of 
2,850,132  citizen  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  whom  nearly  half  a  million  were 
laid  in  Southern  graves,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  were  crippled 
and  maimed  for  life.  The  cost  in  money  can  never  be  accurately  known, 
but  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  our  public  debt  amounted  to  |2,844,- 
649,626,  nearly  all  of  it  the  cost  of  the  war  then  unpaid,  being  an  average 
expenditure  of  over  one  thousand  lives,  and  |2, 000, 000  a  day,  for  four 
years  in  succession. 

PATRIOTISM  AND  PROTECTION  SUCCESSFUL,— But  notwith- 
standing all  this  frightful  cost  of  men  and  of  money  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  North  (with  some  ignoble  exceptions)  till  success 
crowned  their  efforts.  The  demand  growing  out  of  the  war  for  food  and 
sustenance  gave  a  great  impetus  to  agriculture;  the  imperative  call  of  the 
army  and  navy  for  arms,  cannon,  clothing,  etc.,  caused  the  establishment 
all  over  the  North  of  a  large  number  and  variety  of  factories  for  the  pro- 
^uction  of  these  things  ;  and  the  necessity  for  quick  transportation  called 
jr  a  vast  number  of  horses,  mules,  -^^agona^  axi^  T«ij\TCi«A  ^w.^^\«e&  *sA 
iicilities. 
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All  this,  without  a  high  tariff,  would  have  caused  a  temporary  reviv; 
of  business,  but  it  would  have  disappeared  with  the  close  of  tl 
war.  But  our  splendid  Tariff  of  1861,  and  the  amendments  therel 
in  connection  with  these  things,  gave  our  farmers  and  manufacture: 
an  assurance  of  enduring  prosperity  after  the  close  of  the  war ;  provide 
employment  for  all  who  wanted  it ;  furnished  us  with  an  unequaled  ai 
remunerative  home  market,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  country  to  can 
on  and  close  the  war,  and  safe  for  our  own  people  to  undertake  expei 
sive  works  without  fear  of  ruinous  competition  from  similar  productioi 
and  manufactures  in  foreign  lands.  Indeed  it  is  now  admitted  by  evei 
intelligent  person,  except  free  traders,  that  without  that  high  tariff  ¥ 
never  could  have  raised  the  means  to  conquer  the  Rebellion  ;  and  also,  thi 
we  never  could  have  established  permanently  those  magnificent  Industrie 
which  have  made  us  so  strong,  so  wealthy  and  so  prosperous.  Is  it  Strang 
that  the  free  traders  of  the  South  and  of  England  hate  and  condemn 
protective  tariff  ? 

THE  HOXE  MARKET  vs.  THE  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD.— In 
brief  discussion  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  tariff  question  i 
all  its  details,  but  our  tariff  history  shows  that  there  are  a  few  points  upc 
which  free  traders  lay  great  stress,  which  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  coi 
sider  at  this  time. 

For  fifty  years  the  free  traders  have  never  tired  of  harping  upon  the 
dream  or  theory  of  **  capturing  the  markets  of  the  world."  The  meai 
with  which  they  would  do  this  have  varied  with  different  periods. 

In  1846  it  was  agriculture.  Their  great  leader,  Robert  J.  Walke 
wanted  this  to  be  the  general  and  principal  business  of  our  country,  am 
as  before  quoted,  said :  **  Remove  from  agriculture  all  our  restrictioi 
and  by  its  own  unfettered  power  it  will  break  down  all  foreign  restrictiom 
and,  ours  being  removed,  would  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  po^ 
of  our  fellow  men  through  all  the  densely  peopled  nations  of  tlj 
world."  ; 

The  Democratic  party  accepted  this  doctrine,  and  in  the  Tariff  of  18^ 
tried  to  reduce  it  to  practice ;  but  instead  of  capturing  the  markets  of  tl 
world  our  exports  of  breadstuffs  fell  off  from  $68,000,000  in  1847  to  $21 
000,000  in  1851,  and  much  less  in  1852 ;  the  public  debt  increased  mai 
millions,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  government  from  1847  to  1861  e 
ceeded  it«  receipts  over  $77,000,000. 

Our  agriculture  failing  to  give  them  the  markets  of  the  world  tb( 
were  obliged  to  invent  a  new  catchword. 

FREE  RAW  MATERIALS.— For  several  years  they  have  been  cryii 
for  '*  free  raw  materials."  "Give  us  free  raw  materials  and  surely  y 
will  capture  the  markets  of  the  world." 

They  have,  indeed,  never  been  able  to  make  it  clear  what  they  mei 
by  raw  materials.  They  apparently  forget  that  the  mom^ax^t  \35fe«t  X^aa.^^ 
expended  upon  an  article  that  momeiLt  \\.  ^i«ajftRA  \»\»t»w  ts^^i^k^j^ 
becomes  somebody's  finished  product.  ^    ,      ,^^^^ 

Wool  is  the  fanner's  flniahed  product  «a  tocjh  *a  V^  ^  ^  ^ 


e  ahoep  ;  but  it  is  tbou  the  cloth  manofactnrer's  raw  material.  When 
has  woven  it  into  clof.h,  it  m  his  ^nished  product ;  but  it  is  then  tho 
ilor's  raw  material.  What  then  am  mw  materialB  I  They  arc  matemla 
5t  n&  wo  find  them  in  nature,  before  any  labor  whatever  has  been  ex- 
nded  upon  th^m^EUch  as  iron  ore  or  ooat  in  the  mountala,  or  standing 
3eg  in  the  forest. 

Now  the  free  tmder  wants  all  thcse»  and  similar  articles,  admitted 
T©  free  of  duty,  and  feels  deeply  aggrieved  because  they  are  anbjected  to 
protective  duty  when  brought  here.  He  evidently  thmks  it  wouJd  bo 
tter  to  pet  his  wool  from  South  America  or  Australia ;  hia  coal  from 
3va  Scotia ;  his  lead  from  Mexico  ;  his  tin  from  Wales,  etc.^  rather  thmi, 
'  the  help  of  a  protective  tariff,  develop  these  indostriea  from  oar  own 
itive  resources. 

The  protectionist  believes  the  latter  courae  much  the  better  for  oar 
untry,  because  it  thereby  develops  our  own  resources^  gives  remunera- 
te wages  to  our  own  workmen,  affords  fair  returns  to  our  own  capital, 
id  keeps  in  our  own  couutry  the  money  that  would  otherwbe  go  abroad 
pay  for  such  materials  and  labor  ;  and  also  because  it  pre%'eutB  the  re- 
letiou  of  the  wages  of  our  own  working  people  nearly  or  quite  Efty  per 

rt  to  the  level  of  the  cheap  foreign  labor. 
But  ignoring  aU  these  benefits,  the  free  trader  reiterates  his  plea : 
Let  us  have  free  raw  materials,   and  the  cost  of   home-made  goods 
[11  be  so  reduced  that  we  can  export  largely  and   take  the  foreign 
krkets.'* 

I  We  have  not  for  years  paid  any  duties  on  cotton,  hides,  paper  stock, 
k,  and  many  other  articles.  Yet  with  these  raw  materials  free  we  do 
it  export  of  the  manufactured  goods  in  these  lines  as  much  as  we  im- 
.,  as  the  following  table  proves  : 
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ARTICLES. 


1887. 

MANUFACTURED 
IMPORTS. 


1887 

MANUPACTUREI> 
EXPORTS. 


litODS 

^es 

'  er  Stock. 


$29,150,059 

10.933,570 

1.985,264 

31.264,276 


114,929.343 

10.436,138 

1.118.538 

52.513 


i  FOE  THE  FREE  TRADER  TO  EXPLAIN.-Now  a  very  pertinent 
i3stion  ai'ises  at  this  point,  and  it  demands  a  satisfactory  answer  from 
h  free  trader  :  "If  your  plea  is  true,  why  is  it  that,  with  free  raw  mater- 
h  in  these  four  important  articles— and  the  list  might  bo  largely  extend- 
l^our  imports  of  articles  manufactured  therefrom  so  greatly  exceed  our 
jM>rts  of  the  manufactured  articles  in  the  same  lines? 
r  MB.  MILLS'  BRILLIANT  ANSWER.-At  a  great  Democratic  mass 
^tingin  New  Haven  in  the  campaign  ol  \ftft%  'VIt.  U,  C^.  \^\\\'5>,  c^l  Tci^aa^ 
freat  free  tmdo  leader,  after  making  t\io  lam\\\?wv  \)V?wic^^T^^  \s\sw. 
l3,  etc.,  was  asked  this  very  question  by  a.  xeav^elaU^  ^^xvW^Taas^xTi. 


the  audience.  Mr.  Mills  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise,  but  he  answen 
it  promptly  by  saying  :  *'Oo  home,  sir,  and  soak  your  head  I"  The  in 
and  the  lofty  dignity  of  this  answer  were  immense,  and  his  andien 
cheered  wildly.  The  protectionist  need  not  discuss  the  politeness  nor  tl 
pertinence  of  the  answer,  but  he  thinks  that  the  facts  warrant  him  in  sa 
ing  that  it  probably  is  as  clear  and  intelligent  an  answer  as  any  other  fr 
trader  can  formulate. 

As  already  stated,  cotton  is  a  free  raw  material,  and  yet  it  is  an  undei 
able  fact  that  our  exports  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  is  constantly  fallii 
off.  In  1889  our  exports  in  these  goods  were,  in  yards,  42,831,080  less  th 
in  1888,  and,  in  values,  $2,706,383  less. 

In  1880  we  manufactured  of  these  goods  not  less  than  $250,000,0 
worth,  fully  the  equal  of  English  goods  in  this  line.  But  protectionists  ha 
another  and  complete  answer  for  our  free  trade  friends  on  this  point  I 
many  years  whenever  any  article  has  been  imported  for  manufacture  a 
export  Congress  has  allowed  a  drawback  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  duty  pi 
on  the  import  when  the  manufactured  article  was  exported;  and  under  t 
McB^inley  Act  this  drawback  is  increased  to  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  t 
tariff  duty,  which  is  giving  them  practically  free  raw  materials.  The  fi 
trader  should  explain  why  we  cut  so  sorry  a  figure  as  an  exporter  of  goc 
when  we  have  the  raw  material  free. 

OUB  HOME  MARKET.— But  though  the  free  trader  will  not,  or  ci 
not,  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  there  is  one  and  a  good  one;  a 
there  is  an  answer  to  the  question  so  aptly  propounded  to  Mr.  Mills  mv 
more  gentlemanly  and  conclusive  than  the  one  he  gave.' 

The  great  and  satisfactory  reason  why  we  do  not  export  more  of  < 
American  productions  is  that  we  have  a  home  market  more  accessible  a 
more  profitable  where  we  can  readily  dispose  of  about  ninety-five  per  c* 
of  all  our  agricultural  and  manufactured  products. 

DR.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  in  Be 
lutionary  times,  wrote:   **  Every  manufacture  encouraged  in  our  o 
country  makes  a  home  market,  and  saves  so  much  money  to  the  country  t! 
must  otherwise  be  exported.      In  England  it  is  well  known  that  whene 
a  manufactory  is  established  which  employs  a  number  of  hands  it  n 
the  value  of  the  land  in  the  neighboring  country  all  around  it,  parti 
the  greater  demand  near  at  hand  for  the  products  of  the  land  and  pi 
by  the  increase  of  money  drawn  by  the  manufactures  to  that  place, 
seems,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  all  our  farmers  and  owners  of  Ian 
encourage  home  manufactures  in  preference  to  foreign  ones  imported  i 
different  countries." 

This  lucid  statement  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  the  very  essence  of  Amei 
protection. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  possessing  such  a  diversity  of  materials, 
such  an  abundance  of  mechanical  power,  it  should  be,  and  is,  the  | 
object  of  a  protective  tariff  to  create  and  sustain  a  \«xv^\.^  <2>^\sja»»^»s^-- 
industries.    For  whenever  a  maiiutafi;t\ic\Ti\^  \ftHi\i  <ix  ^ws^iXK^Ns*  <s«»^ 
hare  eatabliahed  at  the  same  time  a  cwQ\«t  ol  cwvi"&^^^\f^^«^^'^'^'*'^^ 
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tiducts;  and  iho  neighboring  f farmers  aro  thi  fir^t  to  profit  by  tho  eat 
iacj  AS  shown  by  Dr.  Franklitu 

Tlu3  kw  is  iafallible  and  allows  of  no  exceptloa, 

Now  if,  instead  of  one,  we  have  hundreds  and  thousands  of  th€ 
oat  centers  of  manufacture  and  consumption,  it  follows  abe<o- ' 
tely  that  the  advantage  to  the  neighboring  farmer,  and  no  less  to 
o  home  manufacturer^  b  multiplied  proportionally.  Each  of  thaie 
iisses  becomes  u  helper  and  an  assiataui  to  the  other.  AsarnJe,  oachcan 
11  at  his  own  door  to  the  other  whatever  he  produces,  and  both  are 
ereby  saved  the  frequent  loissea  and  heavy  expenses  necessitated  by  long 
ansportation.  And  thus,  under  the  beneficent  workings  of  a  protoctlve 
riff,  we  have  created  a  home  market  the  like  of  which  was  never  seeo  iu^ 
ly  other  count rj-.  ^ 

Our  Commissioner  of  Agrieulture  reported  in  1881  that  the  ralae  of 
T  annual  agrlcultui-al  and  mechanical  productions  amounted  to  about 
5,000,000,000,  and  the  Census  of  1800  is  showing  a  much  larger  aggro* 
to  than  that  of  1880, 

The  Custom  Hoi^o  books  show  that  of  all  this  enormous  aggregate  wej 
iW  export  not  over  dvo  per  cent,  wMe  fully  ninety-five  per  cent  is  oou-^] 
med  by  our  home  market, 

IMUIENSITI  OF  OUR  HOME  TRADE.-Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  tbe 
linent  statistician  and  oj>i>onL;nt  of  protection,  lu  BradMreet's  for  Sep- 
mber,  1800,  produced  figures  and  tables  which  show  that  our  Amerioan 
me  trade  amounts  to  $50,000,000,000,  and  our  foreign  trade  to  only 
,600, 000, 000 J  or  less  than  three  and  one- half  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
r  home  trade. 

Here  is  another  fact  or  two,  to  elucidate  the  immensity  of  our  home 
ide:  "Tlie  tonnage  which  passed  through  the  Detroit  River  alone  dur- 
j  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  days  of  navigation  in  1889  exceeded 
Sj468,127  tons  the  entire  British  and  forcif^n  tonnage  which  eutereil 
4  cleared  at  London  and  Liverpool  that  year  in  the  foreign  and  coast- 
fee  trade.  The  freight  carried  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  Status  in 
DO  exceeded  by  over  30,000^000  tons  the  aggregate  carried  on  all  the  rail- 
ids  of  Great  BritaiUj  Germany,  Franco  and  Russia  in  1880."  { Windora.) 

Is  it  not,  then,  the  part  of  wisdom  for  America  to  develop,  extend 
d  protect  our  home  markets^  and  let  the  foreign  markets  take  eare  of 
&maelves  ? 

THE  **  GOODS  FOR  GOODS"  THEORt.-Another  favorite  bat  very 
lacious  doctrine  of  our  free  trade  friends  has  been  that  we  ought  to  buy 
gely  of  manufadurod  foreign  products,  as  we  should  thereby  surely  en- 
^  the  foreign  demand  for  our  own  productious;  in  other  words,  if  we 
luld  sell  Ut  theuj,  wo  must  buy  from  them. 

Two  or  thrtre  tacts  will  be  more  satisfactory  and  ci inclusive  on  this 
[nt  than   pages  of  argument.     The   following  table   is  taken  from  a 
port  of  !t  Royal  Com  mission  to  Parliament  to  fe\\iivf  iU^  vvumial  sales  by 
it  BriMn  and  to  her  from  1880  to  1S^4  indwsvN^^  \iv  \i^x  Vx^^vi  ^*\\2^ 
loarf'         'tions  of  tha  world; 
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ANNUALLY 

BOUGUT  FROM 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ANNUALLY 

SOLD  TO 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BALANCE 

AGAINST 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Rassia 

$30,000,000 
90,000,000 
45.000,000 
86.000,000 

140,000,000 
25,000,000 

$90,000,000 

125,000.000 
125.000.000 
195.000.000 
485.000,000 
55.000,000 

$60.000,OOC 

35.000.00( 

Germany 

Holland 

80,000,00C 

France 

IIO.OOO.OOC 

United  States 

845.000.00( 

China 

80,000,OOC 

Great  Britain  is  par  excellence  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation  on 
the  globe  and  manufactures  her  goods  to  sell,  and  pushes  her  wares  iutc 
every  possible  market ;  but  we  see  by  the  above  table  that  the  *' goods  foi 
goods''  doctrine  worked  against  her  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $660,000,00( 
per  year,  or  $3,300,000,000  in  five  years. 

Remember,  too,  that  this  tremendous  balance,  not  being  paid  in  goods, 
had  to  be  paid  in  money.  How  long  can  even  a  rich  nation  stand  such  an 
annual  drain  of  money  for  imports  ? 

Many  other  facts  showing  similar  results  between  other  nations  could 
be  given  if  I  had  the  time,  but  if  the  above  table  is  not  convincing,  nc 
other  would  be. 

And  yet,  as  late  as  the  second  week  in  March,  1891,  so  eminent  an 
authority  among  free  traders  as  Professor  Perry,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Tariff  Reform  League  of  Boston,  argued  that  foreign  trade  is  everything, 
and  our  home  markets  unworthy  of  consideration  ;  and  also  held  that  "  a 
tariff  that  keeps  out  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  that  we  want  to  buy,  keeps 
in  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  that  we  want  to  sell," — the  old  **  goods  foi 
goods  "  theory.  The  Boston  Journal  met  that  statement  with  this  crush- 
ing reply  :  "In  1865  we  sold  to  Great  Britain  $18,000,000  more  than  wc 
bought  from  her.  The  next  year  we  sold  her  $85,000,000  more  than  w 
bought.  With  some  fluctuations  this  discrepancy  continued  to  incroas 
till  1881  when  we  sold  of  our  products  to  Great  Britain  $306,000,000  mor 
than  she  was  able  to  sell  us  of  her  own.  For  the  entire  period  since  186 
Great  Britain's  purchases  of  our  products  in  excess  of  her  sales  to  us  of  he 
products  reached  the  enormous  total  of  $4,054,000,000.  What  becomes  o 
Professor  Perry's  *  goods  for  goods '  axiom,  in  view  of  these  figures  ?" 

*'In  1890,  the  United  States  sold  to  British  Australia  goods  to  th 
value  of  $11,266,484,  but  we  bought  therefrom  goods  to  the  value  of  onl; 
$4,277,676.  It  is  well  known  that  we  do  not  import  any  railway  cars,  am 
but  very  few  carriages  ;  but  in  seven  months  ending  January  31,  1891,  w 
exported  American  built  carriages  and  railway  cars  amounting  t 
$3,128,668."-iV:  Y.  Press. 

In  the  annual  reix)rt  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris 

published  in  1891,  some  of  the  lessons  for  Englishmen  to  Vvivsxw^^^^&vH^' 

French  trade  and  the  French  tarift,  at^  v«>^vi\««i  Vk>xX.\  «a2^^  wassK:^'^ 

things  wo  find  the  following:  V*  Ot  \aUa  >f«W»  \>wsc«i  Axaa  ^*s«^  ^ '^ 

declino  in  the  yaiuo  oi  EngliAli  oxi    * 


attributed  to  French  duties ;  wliile  French  ex  pons  tci  Eiigljind  hare  pro- 
greastTelj-  rben»    It  is  estimated  that  tbo  exD«as  of  exporU  in  favorj 
Fraixce  gives  employmi^iit  to  95,000  French  workmen." 

These  cold  facta  poaitively  cofUnmidlct  the  free  trade  dogma  that  ^ 
cannot  sell  to  other  nations  unless  we  buy  from  them,  A  fact  b  mtxm- 
thmg  that  h ;  a  tiieory  is  a  sehenie,  a  Bpecnlation  or  bypothcaia,  whsth 
may  be  true  c}r  may  be  a  delusion-  Smce  free  trade  theory  and  ^ctoal 
factSi  as  sot  forth  above*  do  not  and  cannot  agree,  which  will  be  accepted 
and  believed  ? 

OUR  RAILEOAD  FREIGHT  vs,  THE  IMPORTS  OF  THE 
WORLD.— From  a  carefully  prepared  nrtiele  in  the  New  York  Tribune  tit 
November  6,  1S90,  I  take  the  following  :  **The  value  of  the  freigUi  eai^ 
ried  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  iii  1889  Wiis  |13,9a0, 587,840, 
almost  114,000,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  that  carried  by  water  and  other 
moans.  More  than  ninety -two  per  cent  of  this  was  eoBsnmed  in  our  home 
market" 

Suppose  we  should  open  our  **home  market  "  to  the  world,  and  th©rt»- 
bj  capture  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  what  would  we  gaiu  ?  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  imports  for  1888  of  Great  BritaiUj  France,  Ger^ 
many,  Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Italy,  Turkey,  Switzer- 
land, Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Greece,  ITotberlauds,  Mexico, 
Bolivia,  BniKil,  Chili,  China,  Japan,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Uraguay, 
Argentine,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Gnutemala,  Corea,  Hayti,  Hawaii,  Morocco 
andNicaragua,  wah|^>,?l  0,408, 409.  Krouitliissunideduetou  rex  ports  to 
those  countriea'-|yfiO,  00 0,000— and  we  have  as  the  imports  of  the 
world,  in  all  their  own  ports,  the  sum  of  16,050,408,409  ;  or  less  than 
half  the  value  of  the  freights  carried  on  our  own  railroads.  In  other 
words,  from  the  value  of  our  milrmut  freifrhts  aloue  we  could  have  sup- 
plied all  the  imports  of  the  worlil  ext-fipt  our  own,  au<l  have  had  left  about 
18,000,000,000, 

THE  HOME  MARKET  AND  THE  FARMER,- '  The  home  maxket, 
created  by  increased  uianiifat^tories,  ent^ouraged  by  a  protective  tariff, 
has  changed  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  to  their 
advantage  and  profit  This  system  h^is  given  to  !  he  farmers  of  this 
country,  whether  they  grow  cotton  or  corn,  wheat  or  wool,  the  best  do- 
mestic market  anywhere  offered  ;  has  <?iven  to  our  i>eopIe  a  diversity  of 
employments,  to  our  ludustricH  wider  range,  and  to  our  labor  belter  woges^ 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Aside  from  tiie  men  who  labor  in  shop  or 
mine,  no  class  of  our  citizens  to-day  arc  «o  deeply  iuterested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  protective  system  as  the  farmers.  They  sell  uincty-five  per 
cent  of  all  their  products  al  home,  and  every  mile  of  transportation  saved 
is  money  earned.  There  is  no  portion  of  our  people,  except  labor,  which 
would  be  so  i^erifmuly  affected  in  income  and  pr^ifits  from  the  policy  of 
free  trade  as  the  farmers.  The  rect^ut  census  shows  the  remarkable 
growth  of  a^ricuUiire  in  ihe  last  ten  years  u tidier  protection.  In  one  do- 
nnrtment,  that  oi  truck-farming,  the  \>ro^r(5a.s  was  almost  phenomenal. 
Upward  of  $1  OOy  000 ^  000  are  iuveslM  Vu  X\u^  '\u^\x&Vt^  ,  v\\^  vv.^^wm'^^X  \jXQi\>\^\a 
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reaching  a  value  of  $76,617,165  on  the  farms,  after  paying  freights  and 
commissions.  There  are  employed  in  this  industry  216,765  men,  9,254 
women,  and  14,874  children,  aided  by  75,866  horses  and  mules,  and 
$8,791,207  worth  of  implements.  This  vast  industry  could  not  be  possible 
except  with  a  home  market.  The  products  are  perishable;  would  not 
stand  long  shipments;  must  be  consumed  when  ripe,  and  are  of  little 
value  except  to  home  consumers.  Nothing  could  be  so  disastrous  to  the 
American  farmer  as  the  surrender  of  the  home  market  for  the  foreign. 
The  value  of  every  farm  is  increased  by  its  nearness  to  a  manufacturing 
center,  which  is  a  home  consumer.  The  farmer  Y^ants  more  mouths  to 
feed,  more  men  who  do  not  produce  from  the  soil,  but  who  earn  money  in 
the  shop,  and  he  wants  them  as  near  his  field  of  production  as  he  can  get 
them.  The  closer  you  can  bring  the  field  of  production  to  the  field  of 
consumption  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  producer  and  the  consumer; 
and  that  is  exactly  what,  under  protection,  our  home  market  is  now 
doing.  Ask  the  farmer  whether  he  would  rather  have  another  farm  or  a 
factory  beside  him,  and  he  will  take  the  factory."    (William  McKinley.) 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act  there  was  no  duty  on  eggs, 
and  the  importations  from  Canada  and  other  countries  were  enormous, 
greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  American  farmer.  In  April,  1890,  we  imported 
450,000  dozens,  valued  at  $47,786,  or  10.6  cents  a  dozen.  In  April,  1891, 
after  six  months  of  the  McKinley  Tariff,  we  imported  about  25,000  dozens, 
valued  at  $2,070,  or  8.3  cents  a  dozen.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  a 
duty  of  5  cents  a  dozen,  the  country  paid  2.8  cents  a  dozen  less  than 
when  they  were  free  of  duty,  while  the  American  farmer  found  a  market 
for  425,000  dozens  of  eggs  in  one  month,  or  5,000,000  dozens  a  year  more 
than  he  did  under  free  trade  in  eggs.  Should  the  farmer  complain  or  be 
glad? 

OTHER  BENEFITS  FROM  THE  HOME  IKABKET.- But  the 
home  market  not  only  helps  the  farmer  as  stated,  but  it  gives  the  manu- 
facturer better  profits,  enSibles  him  to  pay  better  wages  to  his  workmen, 
and  so  stimulate  them  to  higher  efficiency.  It  also  stimulates  employer 
and  employee  to  lively  competition,  which  in  turn  leads  to  improved 
machinery  and  new  inventions  to  lessen  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Thus 
the  home  market  built  up  by  protection  becomes  a  direct  stimulus  to 
genius  and  enterprise;  benefits  producer  and  consumer  alike,  and,  in- 
deed, is  making  us  successful  competitors  in  certain  lines  in  many  other 
markets. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Tremaine  has  aptly  illustrated  these  facts  in  showing  that 
fifty  years  ago  we  imported  a  locomotive  from  England  as  a  sample.  We 
have  steadily  protected  our  iron  and  steel  industries  for  many  years,  and 
now  we  not  only  supply  our  own  railroads,  but  we  export  locomotives  to 
British  America,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  Chili,  Peru,  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Brazil,  West  Indies,  Norway,  Russia,  Sandwich  Islands  and 
Australia.  Over  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  loeo\xiQ\.\N^&\ia«^VQL  •vXika'^Assfe 
lish  coloDiee  were  built  in  the  United  ^ta\«a.  ^^  «tfe  ^m^^Nxwi^ 
mUobes  with  the  English  and  Swiss  ;  and  m  te^iVVe^  mW  ^^^^aass:^^^ 
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Tanfl,  France  and  Switzerland.  Otir  pro^rrefifi  in  mftking  Araorican  dik  " 
rpfiUy  marvekitis,  an  (I  in  cUfl  turbine  the*  silk  wcjrka  of  Eumjw,  for  we  jvre 
alrmdy  prtKlncirig  ovtT  |4lKOnn,ono  worth  ftnnurtlij.  Yt.*8,  it  Jj^  the  home 
market  lo  which  tlie  American  producer  naturally  turns  at  first,  let  hbi 
production  be  what  it  may:  and  it  is  nnnoces8ary  for  him  to  aaek  tU« 
foreign  market  till  he  has  ftilly  suppliod  that  at  home,  unless  the  foreign 
prices  are  so  mneh  higher  aa  to  mako  it  advantageoni^  for  him  to  export 
the  ^Kxifi. 

DOEH  IT  COST  MORE  TO  LITE  in  tbe  United  States  than  it  does 
IB  England  ?  Our  free  trade  friends  are  obliged  to  admits— tliongb  they 
do  it  with  great  reluctance,  and  never  when  they  can  avoid  it — that  the 
T?ages  of  American  workmen  are  fully  twice  as  much  as  are  th«  Kitgllsb 
workmerfs  wages  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  But  thay  insist  that  tbk  is 
n  matter  of  no  account,  because,  they  say,  the  cost  of  It  Ting:  here  is 
BO  much  greater  than  in  England  aa  to  nearly  or  quite  equalize  thair 
wag'es. 

If  the  reader  will  carefully  scan  the  prices  current  of  England  and  the 
United  States  for  those  articles  used  in  respectable  families  he  will  be  sur- 
prised but  gratified  to  learn  that  one  dollar  will  boy  more  t^^,  coffee, 
lamp'Oilf  flonr,  meat,  butter,  bread,  sugar,  potataes  and  soap  In  the 
United  States  than  it  will  in  Enj^land;  and  as  much  sheeting,  shirtings 
ealico,  boots  and  shoes  here  as  there.  A  pair  of  boots  here  worth  f  2  can 
be  paid  for  by  one  day*s  work;  in  England  they  also  cost  t%  but  the 
Englishman  gets  but  half  as  much  wages  and  must  work  two  days  for  his 
hoots.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  flour,  beef, 
pork,  bacon,  cheese,  etc.,  used  in  England  is  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Is  it  possible  that  English  men  can  come  here  and  buy  these 
things,  pay  the  freight  and  other  expenses  of  transport  at  ion  to  England, 
and  then  sell  them  at  lower  jirices  than  we  can  buy  them  at  borne?  To 
ask  such  a  tiuestion  is  to  answer  it. 

The  eomments  of  the  Chieago/n^^-Cte*anupon  the  foregoing  facts  are 
pertinent  and  worth  repeating:  ''Our  free  trade  friends  are  invited  to  an- 
swer these  statements  of  faet.  They  are  not  requested  to  say  that '  the  best 
thought  of  the  country  tcnds^  toward  free  trade,'  or  that  ^all  the  scholar- 
ship and  argument  are  on  the  side  of  free  trade/*  They  are  requested 
to  explain  to  the  workmen  of  America  why  they  should  desire  a  free 
trade  policy  so  long  as  a  protcetjonist  policy  is  enabling  them  to  buy 
more  tea,  coffee,  lam[>-oil,  flour,  meat,  butter,  bread,  BUgar,  potatoes  and 
#oap,  and  as  much  of  sheeting,  stiiHing,  calico,  boots,  shoes  and  cloth- 
ing with  one  day's  wages  in  America  as  can  be  bought  with  two  days* 
wages  in  England,  tho  country  which  has  made  the  largest  and  most 
successful  experiment  in  free  trade."  This  reasonable  refjuest  has  been 
before  them  for  more  than  a  year,  but  no  free  trader  has  yet  answered  it, 
and  he  never  will. 

MnJhnll  page  288,  shows  that  tlie  tAtal  Imn^  expenses,  including 
food,  chthiug,  rent,  taxes  and  sundr\(>?^,  avemgemGTv>.TjOt/feT\\^\vtiBKv&.\-t^ 
and  41.1_cents  per  day,  while  in  the  Utvvled  ^i«wt«?»  tXi^  «»?^^  e^^^ ^^-siSxi^ 
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expenses  are  only  31.4  cents,  or  one-third  greater  in  Great  Britain  th 
in  the  United  States. 

PROTECTION  HELPS  THE  W0BKIN6MAN,  as  will  be  seen  by  1 
following  comparison  of  average  annnal  wages,  connected,  too,  with  i 
most  highly  protected  industries: 


INDUSTRIES. 


Woolen  and  worsted  goods.. 

Glass 

Iron  and  steel 

Cotton 

Machinery 

Jewelry 

Saddlery  and  harness 


1860. 

1880. 

$234 

$300 

8dO 

375 

855 

390 

200 

246 

890 

460 

485 

500 

350 

380 

IMCRKi 
PER  CB] 


15 
10 
28 

15 

15 

9 


Even  so  zealous  a  free  trader  as  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  the  emin< 
statistician,  admits  that  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  in  this  couni 
has  been  greatly  improved  since  1860;  for  in  a  recent  report  by  him  to  1 
Bureau  of  Statistics  he  shows  that  the  average  annual  wages  of  all  n 
chanics  in  the  United  States  advanced  from  $468  in  1860  to  $720  in  1880, 
increase  of  $252,  or  54  per  cent. ;  and  he  also  shows  that  the  greater  chei 
ness  of  things  necessary  for  ordinary  family  support  virtually  makes  tl 
increase  of  wages  from  26  to  46  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  he  shows  that  the  things  which  the  workman  could  I 
in  1860  for  his  average  wages  of  $468  he  can  now  buy  for  about  $348 
saving  of  $120.  Adding  $252,  his  actual  average  gain  in  wages,  to  $1! 
his  saving  in  the  cost  of  family  supplies,  and  we  have  a  net  average  gi 
to  all  our  mechanics  of  $872  a  year.  These  figures,  coming  from  so  ei 
nent  an  authority,  must  be  regarded  as  true;  and  they  furnish  incontc 
able  proof  of  the  statement  that  protection  helps  the  workingman. 

Let  us  now  resume  our  tariff  history  in  chronological  order. 

1867.— HIGHER  TARIFF  ON  WOOL-RESTLTS.— Oneofthem 
important  amendments  to  the  Tariff  of  1861  was  adopted  March,  IS 
when  the  tariff  duties  on  wool  were  raised  to  10  and  12  cents  per  poui 
and  10  and  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem  according  to  quality.  Up  to  this  ti 
the  duty  on  wool  had  been  so  low  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  Amc 
can  farmers  to  make  a  specialty  of  this  business.  From  1^50  to  1( 
under  the  low  Tariffs  of  1846  and  1857  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep  was  only  31-2  per  cent;  but  between  1860  and  1870,  with  o 
three  years  of  high  tariff,  our  sheep  increased  from  22,500,000  to  28,50 
000,  or  27  per  cent,  and  between  1870  and  1880  from  28,500,000  to  aim 
41,000,000,  or  about  44  per  cent,  and  in  1884  our  sheep  numbered  54,6: 
626.  In  1860  we  raised  60,264,918  pounds  of  wool;  in  1884,  808,000, 
pounds,  an  increase  of  over  500  per  cent,  and  during  the  same  peril 
under  the  stimulus  of  this  high  tariff,  farmers  so  improved  their  sheep  tl 
the  average  weight  of  fleeces  rose  from  2  1-2  and  3  1-2  pounds  ia  li 
to  5  and  5  1-2  pounds  in  1884.  lu  IftftA  «X)o\i\.  Wkfe-\.^^VOev  ^\.  ^^«^  ^ 
popnlatioB  was  connected  more  or  leaa  ol  \\i«a  ^aaft  -v^iOa.  ^^^'I'Sv. 
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;  and  ottrglieep  farmers  at  the  etame  time  were  producing  proHtablj 
tho  iialioii  and  for  tberaEelvefl  an  euoraioua  and  incronaiiig  quaDtiti-  oifl 
lellent  mutton.     Why  this  magnificent  and  profltablo  induiitrjr  did  oalB 
on  incireftsiiig  in  nunibent,  in  tjuantity  and  in  prafltg  will  appear  n  iluh 
ther  on. 

1868.— DEMOCRACY  AK0  THB  TAEIPF.— In  lt*(S3  the  DeiDoemtlo 
tional  Convention  resolved  in  favor  of  "  a  tariff  far  mre&ue  oiiljr,  with 
dental  protection,"— whatever  that  is* 

|870,-'HIOH   TARIFF  ON  STEEL  RAJL8,  ETC.-Prior   k>    ISI 

tariff  dnty  on  st^l  raila  Wiia  so  low,  and  the  wajjes  of  Amerk'ati  labor 

in  that  business  wete  ^o  high  in  comijariflOQ  with  those- of  Englbh  lafiais' 

that  it  vvas  impusaible  to  com  pet  t^  with  tho  British  iron  maatei^  iul^tiat 

inoes.    Bat  in  1870  Congress  laid  a  duty  of  |38  a  ton  on  steel  mlU  aud 

ota,  and  the  re^aults  have  been  oven  more  wonderful  than  in  the  wool 

uatryl    In   1870  only  30,000  tons  of  istoel  rails  were  madi?   in  this 

ntry,  but  in  1888  we  manufaetured  1,386,277  tons  of  steel  raila;  and 

1877  to   1890j  inclusive,  we  made   16,763,116  tons  of  stee^l   raib,- 

Ogh  to  build  or  relay  over  150,000  mUes  of  railway;  and  over  5,500,0(Ki 

of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  for  other  Industrial  purpofids. 

The  average  cost  of  this  32,800,000  tons  of  steel  was  about  fSO  per 

amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,115,000,000.    Suppose   we 

?|S30,O0O,OO0j  or  ahout  twenty  per  cent,  as  profits  to  the  manufac- 

m,  a  profit  probably  much  larger  than  tho  actual  profit^  we  shall  have 

a  balance  of  $805,000,000  to  the  credit  of  the  laboring  men,  who  con- 

jtd  that  great  mountain  of  iron  ore  into  flrst-elasa  steel.     Who  can  say 

protection    has  not  been  a  benefit  to  the  laborers  of  this  country  ? 

■ly  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  d  hi  tied  among  the  laborers  en- 

id  in  a  single  industry  in  twelve  years  I  Were  these  wortingmen  grow- 

poorer  under  protection  ?    Again,  suppose  the  American  Congress  had 

wed  the  advice  of  our  free  trade  friends  and  not  put  on  that  duty  of 

per  ton,  nor  any  other  protective  duty.     Of  course  we  should  havo 

obliged  to  import  from  England  all  that  enormous  Liuantity  of  stech 

freo  trader  asks  :  *'  What  difference  would  this  have  made  with  oar 

[ingmen,  our  capitalists,  and  our  country  T^ 

This  :  The  British  workingmcn  would  havo  received  nearly  $900,000,- 

or  its  English  erjuivalent,  for  that  labor,  instead  of  the  American;  the 

iah  capitalists  would  have  pocketed  that  $320,000,000  of  profits,  or  its 

[ish  equivalent,  instead  of  the  American:  and  Great  Britain  would 

Hgely  enjoying  that  $1,115,000,000,  or  its  English  equivalent,  iriStead 

le  United  States.    True,  we  would  have  had  our  rails  and  our  ingots; 

ihe  resulting  benefits  to  our  nation  would  havo  been  as  follows:  On  the 

hand^  free  trade,  plus  the  steel,  but  mmus  $1320,000,000  of  profits, 

minus   $805,000,000   of   wages;    aiid,  on  the   other,  prtitectlon,  plus 

stotjl,  and   plus  $230,000,000   of  profits,   and   plus   $S»5. 000.000  of 

^REE  F*'"^ — "^TS— But  tbiaia  not a\\ t\\©  V»^Ti*i^\&  N*ft^%N^T^ft\x^ 
//»  tb  ff  on  steel.    The  li^ovf  YotV.  Preas  ol  ^t.^  ^>  ^^^^> 


stated  a  truth  well  known  to  protectionists  in  these  words  :  **  In  187( 
price  of  steel  rails  was  1106.75  per  ton,  but  from  that  date,  by  meai 
competition  and  improved  machinery,  the  price  has  gradually  decrease 
it  has  reached  $28  per  ton,  and  even  less;  and  the  duty  has  been  reduc 
|17  per  ton;  while  the  average  wages  of  the  men  employed  have  incrc 
10  per  cent.  As  stated  above,  we  made  in  1888,  1,386,277  tons  of  i 
rails,  and  used  them  at  home,  while  of  foreign  steel  rails  we  imported 
used  but  63,000  tons;  but  in  1890  we  made,  and  our  home  market 
sumed,  1,867,837  tons,  a  gain  of  481,560  tons  in  two  years,  while 
importation  of  foreign  rails  fell  off  to  204  tons." 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  home  market  which  this  mi 
industry  has  created  for  our  agricultural  and  manufactured  prodne 
supply  those  laborers  and  their  families  with  food  and  clothing  and 
other  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ? 

1878.- FINANCIAL  PANIC -RESUMPTION.-I  have  already 
gerted  and  shown  that  all  the  hard  times  suffered  by  the  American  p< 
(since  1783)  have  been  prepeded  by  heavy  reductions  of  duties,  or  b; 
sufficient  protection.  In  view  of  the  panic  of  1873,  and  the  flnancia 
pression  that  followed  for  several  years  during  a  period  of  high  protet 
tariff,  this  statement  may  be  somewhat  sharply  criticized.  And 
criticism  would  be  just  and  difficult  to  answer  if  it  could  not  be  cl< 
and  honestly  shown  that  the  country  at  large  did  not  suffer  from 
depression,  and  that  there  was  no  possible  connection  between  the  1 
and  the  panic  of  1873.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  | 
Rebellion  of  1861,  and  it  was  shown  that  it  compelled  us  to  with< 
nearly  3,000,000  of  citizens  from  industrial  and  productive  worl 
engage  in  war  and  destruction;  that  over  half  a  million  of  these 
were  killed;  that  over  a  million  more  were  so  crippled  and  disabled 
instead  of  becoming  productive  citizens  after  the  war  they  were  and 
cared  for  and  supported  largely  by  the  country;  that  during  that  dret 
period  the  value  of  the  property  expended  and  destroyed,  and  of  them 
factures  stopped  and  prevented,  exceeded  the  sum, of  $9,000,000, 
that  besides  all  this  almost  incomprehensible-  loss  we  were  left  w 
public  debt  of  over  $2,800,000,000,  the  interest  on  which  at  first  was 
$150,000,000  a  year.  Of  course  in  such  a  frightful  expenditure  of  m 
and  means  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  country  were  but  as  a  drop  in 
bucket. 

The  $55,000,000  of  gold  we  were  yearly  receiving  from  the  goldn 
of  California  amounted  to  nothing  in  the  matter  of  payments,  exce] 
help  pay  interest  on  our  bonds  held  in  Europe,  but  it  saved  us  fron 
coming  absolutely  depleted  of  specie.  We  had  practically  no  coin, 
depended  for  money  upon  a  paper  currency,  based  upon  the  credi 
promise  to  pay  of  the  government.  Every  time  there  was  an  adi 
movement,  or  the  loss  of  a  battle  on  the  part  of  the  North,  the  pri( 
gold  went  up,  and  at  one  time  it  went  to  280  per  ««q.V»>  ^aa.^  'soat  ^s«s 
and  credits  were  in  like  degree  expaxk4»^.  't!^^  \«^fic^^•^^SBa^^«^«^*' 
was  genemlf  and  became  almoat  a  TnB&\a.  -"t^ 
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I  minal  dollar  was  but  fifty  cents  or  loss.  It  was  a  terribly  dangerous 
I  kidition,  and  one  that  could  not  be  long  maintained. 
I  SPECIE  PAYMENTS  DEMANDED.— The  thinking  men  of  the  coan- 
|r,  the  great  party  that  had  saved  the  nation  from  death  by  rebellion, 
•  gan  to  feel  and  to  say  that  we  must  got  back  to  specie  payments, 
u  real  money,  though  they  knew  that  to  do  this  would  involve  great 
^  lividual  loss  and  sacrifice.     They  admitted  that  it  would  be  a  severe 

!lcal,  but  they  said  it  was  a  matter  of  simple  honesty,  as  well  as  neccs- 
y,  and  that  the  longor  it  was  delayed  the  greater  would  be  the  danger 
d  the  suffering.  The  speculators  tried  to  withstand  and  postpone  this 
I  >vement;  and  then  followed  Black  Friday  and  the  panic  of  1873.  This 
ks  inevitable — such  dangerous  expansions  of  currency  and  of  credits  are 
A*ays  followed  by  financial  trouble.  But  in  this  case  the  people  were 
m,  and  in  1879  we  resumed  specie  payments.  There  was,  indeed,  more 
I  less  of  suffering,  but  it  was  confined  mostly  to  individuals,  largely  to 
S^culators.  This  suffering  was  caused  by  the  unavoidable  shrinkage 
giich  must  occur  whenever  expanded  currency  and  credits  return  to  a 
formal  and  honest  basis;  and  there  was  no  possible  connection  between 
LJis  panic  and  the  tariff.  On  the  contrary,  the  tariff  greatly  mitigated 
^lividual  distress,  and  assured  successful  progress  to  the  nation.  The 
■  untr}^  as  a  whole  was  ncvor  more  prosperous.  Our  grand  protective 
rfiff  gave  us  a  magnificent  income;  furnished  the  means  to  pay  our  cur- 
tit  expenses;  hoi  pod  us  to  greatly  reduce  our  national  debt;  afford  eil 
^ouragemont  to  many  valuable  industries;  provided  work  at  highly  re- 
,inerative  wagos  to  large  numbers  of  our  laborers,  and  thus  added  hun- 
fjeds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  our  national  capital.  Our  national  valuation 
'broased  from  $30,000,000,000  in  1870  to  $44,000,000,000  in  1880;  a 
c^^wth  whioh  all  our  national  experience  hfus  proved  never  could  have 
jpn  attained  without  i)r()loction. 

I'i  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Blaine  :  "  And  strongost  of  all  points,  this  fiuan- 
J,l  distress  w;is  rolitjvod  and  i>n)sperity  restored  under  protection, 
fj^eroas  the  ruinous  effects  of  pauios  under  free  trade  have  never  been 
ijiioved  exctjpt  by  a  rosort  to  protection." 

I  1S7«.— DEMOCRATS  AGAINST  PROTECTION  ACUIN.  — In  1870 
&  Democratic  National  Convention  declared  *M hat  we  demand  that  all 
^tom  house  taxation  shall  bo  only  for  revenue;''  and  in  1880  they  re- 
^'  ed  in  favor  of  **  a  tariff  for  revenue  only." 

1883.— DUTY  ON  WOOL  REDUCED.— The  marvelous  increase  in  the 
jmber  of  sheep,  and  in  the  quantity  of  w(X)l,  under  the  tariff  amendment 
^1867  up  to  1883  and  1884,  luis  been  shown. 

M  Had  the  tariff  duty  been  allowed  to  remain  as  it  was  during  that 
fiod,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  or  a  greater  rate  of  increiise  would 
^•e  continued.  In  1883  both  houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  were 
j3publican,  and  it  was  thought  b(«t  to  revise  the  tariff  of  18G1,  when  it 
jj|[ild  be  done  by  the  friends  of  pi-otection.  But  by  this  time  the  old  free 
ide  Domocnicy  oi  the  Sonth^  and  of  slavery,  had  again  asserted  itself, 
/  taken  fall  posso&iioii  of  all  the  ^\il\wim^U\ft&.   1\xa^'^\a.\fta.  Wd 
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become  and  Bfcill  remain  th^  '*  Solid  South. *^  Then  as  now,  their  leat 
men  wore  and  are  always  united  to  fight  for  free  trade  and  against  pre 
tion.  In  1883,  backed  by  their  servile  followers  from  the  North,  they 
nianded  a  reduction  of  duties  on  many  articles  and  especially  on  w 
Their  clamor  was  loud,  brazen  and  unceasing,  and  unfortunately  Rej 
licans  were  found  in  both  branches  of  Congress  who  yielded  to 
(flamor  and  voted  for  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool, 
entire  protective  features  of  the  Act  of  1867,  relating  to  wool,  y 
repealed,  and  it  was  a  sad  day  for  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  of 
United  States  when  the  Act  of  1883  became  a  law.  The  amended  tari 
1883  was  on  the  whole  an  improvement,  but  there  were  a  few  exceedii 
unfortunate  amendments,  and  among  these  the  worst  were  those  rela 
to  wool  and  woolens. 

RESULTS  FROM  REDUCED  DUTIES.— The  unfaiUng  andinevifa 
results  began  at  once  ;  though  the  law  was  passed  so  late  in  1888  as 
to  affect  greatly  the  results  of  1884,  which  were  the  greatest  and  1 
under  the  Act  of  1867.  But  in  the  following  years  the  results  v 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  In  three  years,  including  1887,  our  sheep 
decreased  over  5,800,000,  when  on  the  rate  of  increase  from  1867  to  1 
there  should  have  been  an  increase  of  6,000,000,  equivalent  to  a  loa 
about  12,000,000  sheep  to  the  country,  and  worth  not  less  than  |30,000,< 
In  1888  the  number  had  declined  from  54,500,000  in  1884  to  42,600,00 
loss  of  12,000,000.  But  in  the  election  of  1888  the  protectionists  wc 
decisive  victory,  and  in  two  years*  time,  with  a  sure  prospect  of  a  restora' 
of  the  higher  tariff  on  wools,  the  number  of  sheep  increased  from  42,600, 
in  1888  to  .46,858,000  in  1890.  In  the  same  period,  1884-1887,  the  qi 
tity  of  American  wool  decreased  79,800,000  pounds,  worth  $28,790,< 
The  raising  of  wool  became  unprofitable,  as  our  people,  without  protect 
could  not  compete  successfully  with  the  cheaply  raised  woold  of  Sc 
America  and  Australia.  American  wools  were  neglected  and  decline 
prioe ;  American  woolen  mills  had  to  shut  down,  while  English  mills  y 
running  night  and  day  to  supply  us  with  woolen  goods ;  and  Eng 
manufacturers  were  piling  up  their  vast  profits  at  our  expense. 

In  1884  the  great  and  ruinous  mistake  of  so  reducing  tariff  ratei 
wool,  as  had  been  done  in  1888,  had  become  very  clear ;  and  in  A] 
1884,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  to  restore  the  old  rates  of  II 
Petitions  had  come  in  in  great  numbers  from  aU  the  wool-producing  St 
for  such  a  restoration;  and  in  Ohio  the  Democratic  party  adopted  a  pi 
demanding  of  Congress  the  former  protective  rates.  But  the  H< 
was  strongly  Democratic,  and  after  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of 
Republicans,  the  Democrats,  tnie  to  their  free  trade  proclivities,  refuse 
restore  the  rates  of  1867;  and  the  disastrous  resnlts,  already  pointed  < 
speedily  followed. 

Ig84.-THE  MORRISON  BILL.— la  1%^  \X3A\>^T&s^T<fi^^^a^ 
obtained  control  of  the  House,  and  \xTid«c  ^X»^R»ft^  '^^^^^S!^ 
IlIiBOJBf  made  a  penistent  and  d^teTm\iied«ftsR\»V^^9^>^^ 
borizoDtal  redaction,  bb  it  was  caWed,  ot  aXMio^^iW^ 
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i^Hufacturera." 

■  p,  Tlio  Telegrapli  was  frauk  and  refreshing! 

1  ^ 000  per  annum!  Notice  also  the  ones  to  re< 
iji  American  consamers,  but  British  manufact 
iijl  Of  course  they  would  watch  the  fate  of  such  i 
*^h  such  a  great  sum  at  stake;  but  how  any  c 
: .  kidor  himself  a  real  patriot,  a  true  American, 
'jdcomprehensible. 

-J  THE  DEXOCRATS  STILL  FAVOR  FREE 
'  J  locratic  National  Oonvention,  still  adhering  t 
I'rrictions,  declared  as  follows:  *'  We  demand  th 
'^Exclusively  for  public  purposes." 
f^iiALL   REPUBLICAN   PRESIDENTS   PRO'. 

■  ftdy  shown  that  every  President  from  Washi 
(|;«  Polk,  and  possibly  Van  Buren  and  Pierce,  we: 
'..iome  industries,  and  their  statements  have 
,  sieof.     As  protection  has  always  been  a  carrlii 

.  |i  pUtforms  and  policy,  so  all  Republican  Pr 

'nders  of  protection;  and  Lincoln,  Johnson,  < 

ilur  and  Harrison  take  equal  rank  as  protect 

^all  our  earlier  Presidents,  and  it  is  not  neceti 
t  ■ 
f  iiks,  as  no  one  questions  their  fealty  to  protect! 

.;  1887.— PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S   FREI? 

■I'l'in  1884,  by  (means  of  a  series  of  most  unusi 

■  J'b,  Grovor  OlrvolMiwl    tw^^ 
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present  to  the  country;  a  party  which  fell  from  power  as  a  oonspi 
against  human  rights,  and  now  attempts  to  sneak  back  to  power  ; 
conspiracy  for  plunder  and  for  spoils." 

But  if  the  party  was  so  utterly  bankrupt  in  principles  and  ha 
policy  which  it  '*  dared  to  present  to  the  country,"  Mr.  Cleveland,  i 
three  years,  had  evolved  one,  and  announced  himself  to  an  astoni 
world  as  a  modem  political  Columbus,  who  had  discovered  a  new  wor 
political  economy.  Beyond  question,  it  was  new  to  him.  He  name 
"Tarijff  Reform,"  but  its  real  name  was  **  Free  Trade."  This  marrc 
discovery  was  made  the  sole  topic  of  his  third  annual  message,  in  Det 
ber,  1887.  It  was  long  and  very  elaborate,  but  can  readily  be  conde: 
into  a  few  propositions,  and  fairly  stated  and  answered  aboal 
follows: 

CLEVELAND'S  FIBST  PROPOSITION.— That  our  tariff  lawsin 
were  **the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  source  of  unnecessary  t 
tion." 

ANSWER. — Protectionists  replied  that  this  proposition  was  clearly 
proved  and  shown  to  be  an  assumption,  and  census  statistics,  w 
extended  to  1890,  have  already  been  quoted.  By  these  statistios 
demonstrated  a  regular  and  steadily  increasing  thrift  and  prosp 
for  thirty  years  in  succession,  in  all  the  material,  l^enevolent 
educational  affairs  of  the  nation,  absolutely  unknown  in  prei 
history;  that  steady  prosperity,  such  as  we  have  enjoyed  for  tl 
years,  was  never  known  in  any  nation  under  a  system  of 
unvarj'ingly  "vicious,  inequitable  ond  illogical;"  and  that  no  nai 
worthy  to  be  called  a  nation — least  of  all  a  nation  so  intelligent,  so 
respecting,  so  sensitive  of  its  individual  rights  as  our  own — ever  di 
would  rest  quietly  for  a  third  of  a  century  under  a  system  of  laws  w 
could  be  fairly  and  justly  characterized  as  were  our  tariff  laws  by  Presl 
Cleveland  in  1887.  In  short,  that  this  proposition  was  disproved  b} 
the  previous  experience  of  mankind,  as  well  as  by  all  the  material 
established  facts  of  our  own  history. 

CLETELAND'S  SECOND  PROPOSITION.— That  thetariff  is  " 
that  raises  the  price  to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  by  the  an 
of  the  duty." 

ANSWER,— In  1870  the  price  of  steel  rails  in  England  was  |10' 
ton;  and  Congress  placed  a  duty  of  $28  a  ton  on  imported  rails, 
any  free  trader  kindly  produce  a  single  instance,  since  1871,  in  whicl 
consumer  has  paid  $107  plus  $28  ($135)  for  a  ton  of  steel  rails  ? 
should  be  so  if  his  theory  be  true.     On  the  contrary,  under  protecl 
the  price  has  declined  to  $30  per  ton,  or  even  less. 

STEEL  WIRE  NAILS.— In  1882  our  manufacture  of  steel  nails  I 
too  small  to  be  mentioned.     At  that  time  the  duty  was  1  cent  a  p< 
and  the  price  of  steel  nails  was  8  1-3  cents  a  pound.   They  were  imp( 
as  our  steel  nail-makers  could  not  compete  witb.  "E^TNjjgcys^  ^wi«s^>s^»:.. 
the  duty  at  1  cent  a  pound.   But  Vn  \^^  ^iXi-e^  ^^a^V^  ^xi.  ^^wS^^^^^s^^^^ 
to  4  cents  aponnd,  and  behold  the  T^xxVt^     Kwst^^^^^S*^  "*^"  ^ 


nflx 


i^rfty  of  $5  a  toil.     Tho  price  prior  to  that 
'\^c  coiiriumer  been  paying  $53  a  ton  siuci 
J^  I'trino  is  true  this  should  be  so,  as  that  si 

i  *  duty. 

^.|13ut  the  fact  is  that  iustcad  of  costing  mor 
'^^{lerican  consumers  have  actually  been  payin 
r^  feroby  have  saved  $8,500,000  a  year  by  mean 
'i^ff  duty  a  tax  ?    Besides  this  great  saving 
'.  -..jeral  industries;  for  in  making  that  soda  ash 
'^  ^lly  70,000  tons  of  coal,  100,000  tons  of  lime 
(  'h1  100,000  tons  of  salt,  whore  not  a  pound  of  ci 
\^  paid  |800»000  a  year  in  wages  and  $152,000  a 
(.'ijtionist  asks  again:  *^  Has  that  duty  been  a  ta: 

fhe  country?" 
STATEMENTS    OF    ENGUSH    MANUF 
I  ..Inufacturerof  Bradford,  England,  said  toComi 
i^  long  since:  '*  The  least  possible  reduction  in  1 


:.  jlrand  thing  for  Bradford.  We  are  selling  our 
'jwe  did  before  tho  liighor  tariff  was  enacted;  i 

-,  id  manufacturer  is  paying  the  duty,  not  tho  A 
.(Vnd  another  added:   **If  the  duties  came  o 

I  iJti^er  the  English  manufacturer  would  not  care 

;  ;ki  tariff  laws." 

>j|l  AMERICAN  STATEMENTS— The   Comme 

']  nspaper  of  Tt/»o«. "  • 
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less  she  sells  it  at  our  price  ?  Impossible.  But  to  do  this  she  mil  have  U 
pay  duty  thereon  herself. 

Sir  John  McDonald,  late  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  in  October, 
1889,  said  that  the  Canadians  know  to  their  cost  that  this  second  prop- 
osition of  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  true,  and  that  the  only  way  they  car 
get  their  productions  into  our  markets  is  to  pay  the  duty  themselves. 

This  free  trade  theory  may  be  beautiful,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  ii 
accordance  with  the  facts,  for  under  a  protective  tariff  it  is  the  rule  foi 
the  importer  to  pay  the  duty,  though  there  are  some  exceptions. 

HOW  PROTECTION  IS  APPLIED.— Briefly  stated  this  is  the  rule; 
On  all  imported  articles  which  we  do  not  and  cannot  produce  here,  such  at 
tea,  coffee,  etc.,  and  on  those  things  regarded  simply  as  luxuries  and  used 
only  by  the  rich,  the  duty,  if  any,  is  added  to  the  cost,  and  of  course  paid 
by  the  consumer.  This  is  the  English  or  free  trade  tariff.  But  on  im- 
ported productions,  the-  like  of  which  we  produce  here,  the  duties,  aftei 
the  business  is  established,  are  paid  principally  by  the  foreign  producen 
who  send  them  here  and  not  by  the  consumer.  As  Sir  John  McDonald 
said  :  **  It  is  the  6nly  way  they  can  get  their  productions  into  our  markets.' 
This  last  class  of  foreign  productions  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  our  im- 
portations. It  should  be  added  that  except  luxuries,  nearly  all  articles 
embraced  in  the  first  class,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  are  admitted 
free  of  duty.  So  that  the  only  instance  in  which  the  tariff  is  a  tax  and'i£ 
paid  by  the  consumer  is  under  a  Democratic  free  trade  tariff  or  one  foi 
revenue  only. 

CLETELAND'S  THIRD  PROPOSITION.-Th^t  on  account  of  thi« 
tariff  tax  the  prices  of  all  similar  articles  produced  in  this  country  sho^ 
*'  nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the 
imported  articles." 

ANSWER.— The  tariff  duty  on  imported  calico  is  100  per  cent,  the 
English  price  is  from  5  to  7  cents  per  yard.  If  the  free  trade  theory  h 
correct  the  price  of  American  calico  of  same  quality  should  be  from  10  t€ 
14  cents  per  yard  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  only  5  to  7  cents  per  yard, 
sometimes  less. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  RAILS.— In  1883  Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  Congress  showed  that  the  actual  cost  of  a  ton  of  American  steel  rail£ 
manufactured  in  this  country  was  $30.03.  The  tariff  at  that  time  was  $17 
per  ton.  If  Mr.  Cleveland's  doctrine  is  true,  American  steel  rails  should 
then  have  cost  the  consumer  $47,  which  was  the  cost  plus  the  duty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  American  steel  rails  were  then  selling  for  $35  per  ton  io 
our  markets,  and  even  less,  if  sold  in  large  quantities.  Facts  are  dread- 
fully disagreeable  things  to  the  free  trader. 

BLANKETS.— About  the  date  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  message  the  cost  of 
certain  five-pound  English  blanket*  was  $4.45.  The  duty  and  custom 
house  fees  were  $4.00,  making  their  cost  in  the  American  T£i8j:k5^\>*lS^.'^<^ 
According  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  theory  A.m©T\cau  \^^\^e\s»  ^w^$w V^k*^^ 
of  the  same  price ;  biit  &s  a  matter  ot  iact.,  K\ii€^t\c.«L\\Vi\v\.\^«N»^  ^^^^^ 
the  same  weight  and  quality  cost  iu  our  matV.o\*^^.^^«    '^'^^  ^^^ 


tween  theory  and  fact  on  a  single  paAf  of  bblLketa  was  $3^85  in  IkTor  of  i 

American  fact* 

LIA'SEED  OIL*— In   October,  1890,  and   for  several   tnauthB  pri< 

thereto,  linseed  oil  was  quoted  at  83  cents  per  gallon.  On  October  6,  199) 
the  Mc  Kin  ley  tari^  increased  the  duty  on  linseed  oil  from  2.1  to  32  cent 
per  gallon,  or  7  cents  per  gallon.  The  free  trader  insists  that  "^  the  Lari: 
is  a  tax  which  is  added  to  tho  priee^"  and  according  to  this  theory,  th 
price  then  should  have  gone  to  62  plus  7^  equal  69  eent^  per  jpilloti. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  niue  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Me 
Kiuley  hill,  linseed  oil  had  not  increased  ia  priee  to  0&  cents  (tbeoldprlo 
plus  the  increase  of  duty)  but  was  selling  in  open  market  at  4T  oent« ) 
gallon,  a  decrease  iu  price  of  15  eents  per  gallon.  The  difference  boti^oei 
theory  (69  cente)  and  fact  (47  c^juta)  m  23  cents  per  gallon- 

THE  FBEE  TEADEE  WILL  NOT  BE  CONTIKCE0,-Houfs  m%h 
be  occupied  with  other  illustrations  ;  but  those  already  stated  complete!; 
disprOYo  Mr.  Cleveland's  theorj^;  but  asabowii  by- his  letteisand  speeditf 
in  1889  and  1891,  like  all  genuine  free  traders  he  still  clings  to  ^t,  notwith^ 
etanding  the  facts  are  all  against  him;  apparently  beheving  that  ii  this  b« 
so,  then  **  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts." 

In  this  he  and  other  free  traders  differ  from  Prol,  Agaasiz.  Sen&tog 
Eryc,  of  Maine,  who  is  a  great  trout  fisher,  says  :  "  I  once  called  oxi  ProC 
"^gassiz,  who  was  a  great  authority  on  fish,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  m* 
to  Rangely  Lakes  to  fish  for  trout  As  an  iudueement  1  told  him  of  th* 
splendid  speckled  trout  there,  weighing  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  each 
When  I  said  this  the  professor  gave  mo  a  pitiful  smile  and  said  :  '  1  have 
just  completed  a  treatise  in  which  I  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  impos 
sible  for  a  speckled  trout  to  weigh  over  four  pounds/  I  knew  bettern^  bni 
know  that  I  could  not  convince  liira  by  argument.  So  I  we  at  on  tc 
Rangely,  and  next  day  caught  two  speckled  beauties,  one  of  which  weigh ec 
ten  and  the  other  twelve  pounds.  T  packed  them  iu  ice  and  sent  them 
by  expres^s  to  Prof,  Agassiz,  By  return  mail  I  received  from  him  a 
letter  saying:  ^  My  dear  Senator,  the  theory  of  a  lifetime  has  been  kicked 
to  death  by  a  single  fact/ '' 

Would  that  freo  traders  could  bo  convinced  by  facts,  and  that  thej 
irould  as  readily  admit  their  error  when  convinced. 

CLETELAND*8  FOURTH  PROPOSITION.-That  the  tariff  rates  on 
vool  should  be  still  further  retlueccl 

ANSIVER,— Tlie  aJl-sufTicient  refutation  of  this  proposition  has 
alreadj^  been  given,  under  the  heatlings  **  1867,— Higher  Tariff  on  Wool 
—  Results,"  and  "  1888.— Duty  on  Wrx>l  Reduced,"  to  which  reference 
is  made. 

CLETELANB'S  FIFTH  PROPOSITION.-That  ^tariff  reform^ 
(meaning  really  free  trade)  is  the  grand  f^^iuaeea  for  all  present  and 
prospf^rtive  financial  troubles, 

ANSWER*- This  last  proposition  is  not  stated  in  tho  messajfe  in  tht 
exact  terms  sf/itod,  but  it  is  there,  and,  by  reading  between  the  lines, 
can  be  seen  plainly. 


The  abfiolute  and  overwhelming  answer  to  it  are  the  historical 
facts,  which  prove  conclusively  the  invariable  rule  that  protection  means 
prosperity  while  free  trade  means  adversity. 

EFFECT  OF  CLETELAND'S  MESSAGE.-Within  thirty-six  hours 
after  these  propositions  were  promulgated  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  that  mes- 
sage they  were  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Blaine,  then  in  Paris,  and  by  others, 
to  be  a  series  of  assumptions  based  mostly  upon  fallacies,  and  unsup- 
ported by  any  material  or  tangible  facts.  Those  who  were  familiar  with 
our  tariff  history,  especially  under  free  trade,  foimdin  this  message  a  new 
and  splendid  illustration  of  Mr.  Kelly's  definition,  to  wit:  **  Free  trade  is 
the  science  of  assumption ;''  while  the  intelligent  but  irreverent,  after 
reading  it,  declared  with  Josh  Billings:  *^  It  is  a  great  deal  better  not  to 
know  so  many  things  than  to  know  so  many  things  that  ain^t  so." 
The  national  election  of  1888  showed  that  the  American  people  applied 
the  definition  of  Mr.  Kelly  and  the  remark  of  Josh  Billings  to  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  his  famous  free  trade  message,  and  that  they  preferred  a  ' 
Congress  and  a  President  who  cared  more  for  the  well  known  and  solid 
facts  of  protection  than  for  the  pleasing  but  fanciful  theories  of  free 
trade. 

This  message  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  business  centers;  and  fol- 
lowed as  it  was  by  the  Mills  bill — a  bill  admitted  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
free  trade— it  caused  great  anxiety  among  mill-owners,  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  led  to  a  great  depression  in  many  kinds  of  business. 
Especially  was  this  true  of  the  wool,  woolen  and  lumber  industries;  and 
of  course  prices  fell  off  discouragingly.  It  thus  appears  that  not  only  low 
tariff,  but  even  a  threat  of  low  tariff,  will  produce  disastrous  results  in 
the  business  world,  precisely  as  the  threat  of  low  tariff  is  doing  to-day. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  MESSAGE  ON  WOOL  ILLUSTRATED.^A  single 
fact  stated  in  September,  1888,  by  a  Mr.  Libby,  a  prominent  dealer  in 
wool,  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  State  of  Maine,  will  illustrate  the  evil 
effects  of  that  message  and  the  Mills  bilL  Said  he:  ''On  the  first  of 
December,  1887,  my  firm  had  |60,000  worth  of  wool  stored  in  Boston. 
We  were  then  negotiating  with  a  woolen  manufacturing  company  there 
for  the  purchase  of  our  wool,  and  had  come  within  one-half  a  cent  a  pound 
of  an  agreement,  but  neither  of  us  would  yield  the  half  cent  and  I  re- 
turned to  Maine.  On  ray  way  I  bought  an  evening  paper  and  found  there- 
in President  Cleveland's  free  trade  message.  I  read  it  with  great  interest, 
but  when  I  reached  his  demand  that  wool  duties  should  be  so  greatly  re- 
duced I  knew  who  would  have  to  yield  the  half  cent.  At  the  next  station 
I  telegraphed  the  Boston  company  as  follows:  '  Gentlemen,  I  have  been 
considering  the  matter  of  our  negotiations  and  have  decided  to  yield  the 
half  cent.  I  accept  your  offer.  Please  answer.'  When  I  reached  my 
home  station  I  found  their  answering  telegram:  *  Mr.  Libby,  we,  too,  have 
read  the  President's  message.'  That  was  all — a  single  line,  but  it  was 
volumes  to  me.  I  soon  returned  to  Boston  and  ^acTi  xjv^  ^^asMv«e»^\s^*Q«i^a 
first  after  was  $1,000  Jess  than  the  day  betore  ILr.  CAs^^-Ka.^^  \s^<!»a»5gi  « 
peued.    The  offer  I  refused;  but  after  aouiidVxi^  \Xi<ey  Tjaax^LfcX.  ^^«^^ 
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next  morn mg  to  aceept  their  la^t  offer.  I  was  tUMi  told  thnt  tfiftjl 
decided  to  niake  their  offor  ft^.OOO  lass  th*in  Uuit  of  the  clay  buforn.  TbS 
^I  tj n wisely  re fuaecl  And  went  hnm&  to  await  results.  But  wtittn  tlii*  Milli 
bill  \TiiS  reported  I  wi»iit  ^gtiln  to  Enston  determined  to  acoopt  the  firj^ 
offer  I  could  get;  and,  t^i  make  a  sliort  story  of  it^  1  sold  ttie  wiiftl  r<U 
jnat  $6,000  in  hard  Lcash  less  than  the  oiTer  of  December  U  Xod  thli^ 
too^  when  tha  hill  wiyi  only  niported.  So  mnch  for  me,  Kovi*  see  how  it 
came  liomo  to  our  fiirniers.  We  had  been  paying  twenty-sevon  1^  thirty 
cents  a  pound  for  our  woiil^  and  there  was  no  mLsoii  exeept  this  fr^e  trad^ 
policy  why  pri<;es  BhouUl  not  have  lx«n  the  name  m  1888;  but  a^  a  lugiti- 
mate  result  of  that  policy  the  price  of  wmil  la  WS3  has  been  but  twenty 
cents  a  pound,  a  net  logs  to  all  wool  growers  of  seven  to  ten  dollars  on 
eyery  hundred  pounds  of  wool  they  had  to  aolL" 

1H88.—M11XS*  FREE  TRAilE  111 LL.— Immediately  after  the  ddiir- 
ery  of  Mr,  OU+ve land's  celebrated  mesaiige  the  Houae  ot  Eepresentatiyes, 
heavily  Democratic,  ov^nized  with  Mr.  Carlisle  as  Speaker,  and  he  in  due 
time  appointed  his  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Mills,  of  Te3t»&, 
was  made  Chairman,  and  the  majority  of  tJio  committee  were  from  States 
that  haro  comparatively  little  interest  in  manufactures. 

In  discussing  the  tariff  in  a  previous  Cougreas  Mr*  Milk  had  said; 
'*  Our  policy  should  be  to  take  the  smallest  amount  of  taxes  that  we  ean 
hy  customs;  and  we  should  gradually  decrease  the  amount  untti  our  ens- 
toms  taxefl  come  alone  from  non-competing  articles  entering  our  Customs 
Houses/^  That  is  precisely  the  English  free  trade  system,  and  Mr.  MiLla 
was  a  proper  person  to  lead  In  formula  ting  a  free  trade  bilL 

The  meetings  of  the  committee  were  held  in  secret  session  moBily, 
p  and  they  came  to  bo  known  as  ''The  Dark  Lantern  Committee/'  The 
f  suggestions  and  motions  of  the  minority  (Eepnhlican)  members  were 
f  wholly  Ignored,  as  were  thciso  of  all  other  persons  who  fatored 
l  protection, 

*  On  April  3,  18S8,  Mr,  JLillg  reported  his  bill  "in  reponse  to  the  rec* 

[  J  ommendations  of  Mr.  Cleveland,"  as  he  says.  It  was  a  long  step  in  the 
1^  direction  of  free  trade.  It  was  bo  intended  by  the  commit  toe  ^  and  was  so 
A  understood  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

Lj  Especially  was  this  true  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1888,  which,  in  it* 
n  National   Convention   held  in  J une,  unanimously  **  endorsed   the   views 

1  j  expressed  by  President  Cleveland  in  his  last  annual  message  (1887)  as  the 
ff  correct  interpretation  of  the  platfrorn  upon  the  question  of  tariff  neduc- 
fttion.  .  ,  .  That  this  convention  hereby  endorses  and  recommends  the 
ijjoaHy  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  now  pending  in 
K  the  House  cif  Kepreseutatives '' — the  Mills  bilL 

r        TRE  MILLS   BILL  PAS^iED    BY  THE  UOUSE.-The  discussion 
L'  upon  the  Mills  bill  was  long  and  earnest;  every  step  on  the  part  of  the  free 
J  J  traders  was  hotly  disputed  by  Ri^publicans;  and  every  free  trade  argument 
ll  was  fearlessly  met  and  answered  by  them. 
Il         However,  the  bill  passed  the  House,  163  ayes  to  149  noes,  and  was 

2  sent  to  the  Senate;  bat  as  the  Senate  was  Republican  the  bill  soon  slept 
^J  the  sleep  of  death,  and  in  November  the  nation  set  the  seal  of  its  approval 
V'  Ujwn  this  action  of  the  Senate  hy  electing  a  majority  of  Republican  pro* 
!|!  tectionists  to  the  succeeding  House  of  Kepresentativea,  and  also  a  Repub- 

iliean  President. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Republieana  and  proteetionists  held 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  Presidency,  and  were  in  a  partition  to 
wvtse  ^nd  amend  the  tariff  in  the  iuteresta  of  ^irotection  and  by  its  true 
nd  tried  friends, 

[At  this  point  the  honorable  Senatox  y\e\^e^  V\\^  ^^x^ 


«5 
Saturday,  May  19,  1894 

Mr.  G ALLINGER  Mr.  President,  when  I  yielded  the  floor  on  Thun 
day  I  had  reached  the  period  of  enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law,  whic 
law  the  Democratic  party  in  its  last  national  convention  denounced  as  ue 
constitutional,  declaring  that  it  was  **  the  culminating  atrocity  of  class  legie 
lation."  I  now  propose  to  complete  the  historical  analysis  of  tarii 
legislation  in  this  country.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  pending  bill,  i 
whatever  form  it  may  assume,  should  be  defeated,  and  I  shall  certainl 
cast  my  vote  against  it,  as  will  every  Republican  Senator.  The  best  Intel 
ests  of  *the  country  require  that  the  existing  tariff  law  shall  remain  undui 
turbed,  certainly  so  until  such  time  as  the  Republican  party  (the  friend  c 
protection)  shall  again  be  in  power  in  all  branches  of  the  Nationf 
Government. 

1890.— THE  Mckinley  tariff.— in  the  election  of  1888  nothin 
was  more  definitely  settled  than  this:  that  the  protective  policy,  as  ix 
augurated  and  maintained  by  Republicans  since  1861,  should  be  furthe 
secured  and  perpetuated  by  proj)er  revision  and  legislation,  and  that  sue 
tariff  revision  should  be  strictly  in  line  with  the  principles  and  purpose 
of  protection. 

Accordingly  when  the  Fifty-first  Congress  met  in  December,  1889,  i 
quickly  organized  with  Thomas  B.  Reed  as  speaker;  and  in  due  time 
splendid  Ways    and    Means    Committee   was  appointed,  with^Williai 
McKinley,  of  Ohio,  as  chairman. 

The  Committee  met  with  open  doors,  and  invited  the  proprietors  c 
industrial  and  mercantile  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  appea 
before  the  Committee;  and  all  interests  were  given  a  respectful  heann^ 
In  due  time  a  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  which  sought  to  give  ac 
equate  protection  to  man uiact urer  and  laborer  al ike.  It  met  with  the  fieroei 
opposition  from  the  free  traders,  Mugwumps  and  Democrats;  but  after  fa 
discussion  it  passed  by  a  handsome  majority,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
Here  the  Democrats  attempted  to  talk'  it  to  death,  and  it  was  not  tUl  0< 
tober  that  the  bill  finally  passed  both  houses,  was  signed  by  the  Fresidenl 
and  became  the  law  of  the  land.  Let  me  call  this  met  to  the  attention  c 
Democratic  Senators  who  are  now  clamoring  for  the  immediate  passage  c 
the  Wilson  bill;  they  did  not  allow  the  McKinley  bill  to  pass  until  Oct< 
ber,  but  now  they  are  hysterically  demanding  that  the  Wilson  bill  b 
passed  in  May.     Great  is  Democratic  consistency. 

DEMOGBATIC  AND  MUGWUMP  LYING.— The  McKinley  law  ii 
without  doubt,  the  best  and  most  complete  law  ever  enacted,  but  J 
is  also  true  that  there  never  has  been  a  law  so  maliciously  and  wantonl 
maligned  and  misinterpreted,  and  about  which  there  has  been  such  delil 
erate,  persistent  and  systematic  lying  as  about  this  one.  From  the  time  c 
the  passage  of  the  bill  till  the  day  of  the  November  elections  following  nearl 
every  Democratic  and  Mugwump  newspaper  and  speaker  declared  from  da 
to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  that  the  price  of  every  article  of  food,  ever 
article  of  clothing,  and  every  article  used  in  our  domestic  economy,  i 
short,  the  price  of  everything,  whether  imported  or  domestic,  had  bee 
raised  by  the  McKinley  Act;  and  they  gave  forged  figures  and  statistics  t 
prove  it.  These  alleged  statistics  were  absolutely  false,  and  the  newspapei 
and  orators  who  uttered  them  knew  it;  but  so  trifling  a  matter  as  that  di 
not  deter  them  from  deliberately  repeating  those  falsehoods. 

In  a  historical  discussion  these  remark  mav  at  first  thought  appea 
harsh  and  undignified,  but  it  is  the  historian's  duty  to  stata  t^<i\a.\  ^sA.*^ 
statements  made  are  facts,  and  they  ai^  YiVetorj  ^b^  ^'^^  ^^^J^^^ 
.should  be  stated.  An  examination  ot  th^k  iwi^«^^T^  ^"^^^^^ 
afford  ample  proof  that  I  have  not  ovexfttated.  t\vft  l«kaX«^-  ^'^xa^^^^ 
hoods    were  not  uU,     lu  yarioua  pactft  ol  XX^^  ww^Xst^   v**^ 
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intished  with  carts  and  packs,  loaded  with  tinwar©  and  maof  other 

littles.  The  t>eddlers  were  not  expected  to  sell  their  waree^  but  were  in- 
mctod  to  ask  double  and  triple  prices;  and  when  people  objected  to  their 
•ices  they  were  to  Bay  that  afl  thene  prices  had  been  raised  on  account  of 
.6  McKinley  tariff;  and  that  they  could  not  sell  at  lower  pricses.  The 
ontvy  folk  did  not  know  that  theao  men  were  lying,  and  of  course  de- 
unced  the  liepubh<^uDs  and  voted  agninst  thein.  Merchiuitsand  traders 
the  same  political  faith  all  over  the  laud  adopted  the  s^iitne  tuctics.  and 
ith  like  results.  Within  three  weeks  after  the  election  the  game  men 
jclared  that  those  atoriea  were  not  true,  and  all  admitted  that  prices  had 
3t  been  rai&ed.  One  of  the  ablest  newspaper  dcfamers.  the  day  after  the 
ection,  said:  '*  It  is  probable  that  this  intentional  deeeption  about  the 
le  of  prieos  under  the  Mc Kinky  bill  has  now  appeared  for  the  last  time, 
iving  served  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Democratic  House  in  the  noxi 
jngresg, " 

MB,  DEFEW'S  OPI^'lO^^— On  the  6th  of  Mareh,  1891,  at  a  public 
uner  in  the  City  of  New  York,  that  genial,  kindly -spirited  andcouserva- 
ve  geiitkman,  Chauneey  M.  D(?pcw^  referring  to  the  election  of  1890, 
jldly  said:  *'  Wo  hnd  last  fall  our  Bull  Run,  It  was  the  triutupb  of  th^ 
ir  in  American  politicly.  The  liar  elected  a  Congi'ess  of  mora  than  two- 
irds,  of  some  honest  Bemocrata  and  many  phenomenal  ctunks,  and 
ben  that  Congress  shall  have  adjourned  the  American  people  will  nuder- 
and.  In  regard  to  the  liar,  that  the  deeds  of  men  Kve  after  them;  and 
hile  the  liar  will  Use  a^  long  as  the  race  in  it^  present  degraded  condi- 
m  survives  J  he  never  more  will  be  a  factor  in  onr  politics.  *' 

A  WOMAN  S  SPIRITED  REPLT»— But,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
[13  perversion  of  fact  and  of  truth  was  continued  for  months  by  free- 
ade  organs.  Six  months  after  the  MeKinliny  btU  became  a  law  the 
ew  York  T^mes  said:  ^'  M'hen  a  woman  pays  50  cents  more  a  yard  for 
nff  to  make  a  dress  of  than  she  would  have  paid  if  the  McKinley  bill 
id  not  become  a  law,  she  should  keep  it  to  berself.  So  doing,  she 
ill  confer  a  ^reat  favor  ou  President  Harrison,  who  thinks  he  may  giet 
lother  terra  in  the  White  House  if  people  will  quit  making  *  malevolent' 
imarks  about  the  tariff/'  This  false  and  bitter  paragraph  waa  copied 
)pTovingly  by  a  Chicago  paper,  and  came  under  notice  of  Mrs.  Eliiabeth 
unt,  of  Bloom ington.  III  She  wrote  an  indignant  letter  in  reply,  which 
sserves  a  place  here,  because  it  is  &o  spicv,  so  full  of  faets,  and  so 
early  proves  that  the  women  of  the  land  now  know  the  truth  about  this 
after  After  saying  that  she  ^'is  a  Democrat's  wife,  but  is  sick  of  seeing 
ch  lies  in  newspapers  whose  editors  claim  not  to  be  fools,"  she 
Ids; 

^*Xow  don't  this  fool  Democrat  who  edits  the  Chicago  Herald 
Hhow,  or  can't  his  wife  tell  him.  that  everything  a  woman  wears  costs  less 
'tiap  it  did  before  the  McKinley  hill  passed  '(  Calico  is  4  1-2  cents  per 
^rd;  a  good  Slimmer  silk  costs  from  25  to  35  cents  a  yard.  It  used  to 
[^t  |L  Black  fiilk  can  ^^e  honght  for  from  60  cents  to  i?l  that  used  to 
5|st  from  19  to  $'150.  Sugar  cov^its  5  centa  that  used  to  cost  8  cents. 
'ff^ibbouB  are  hid f  the  old  price,  stockings  the  same,  and  jerseys,  since  ihey 
flcts  making  them  in  this  country,  crjst  half  as  much  as  the  imp*>rted. 
■^ladies'  thiu;^  lire  down.  We  liubVs  know  tiiat  Democratic  husbands  can 
hio  to  Ciich  other,  but.  they  can't  lie  to  us,  We  women  arc  not  fooK  Let 
Sjc  Herald  liar  slick  to  men's  things  w  hen  be  li*-s.  luid  not  try  to  lie  about 
f^om€n''s  things.  Wewoii'i  sta.mt  it.  I'm  a  Democratic  woman,  but  I 
^  m't  want  anv  lvin<  lo  kr-ep  the  party  up."" 

50Jf  E  mim  POINTS  of  the  Mckinley  ACT.-U  proclaims  and 
lolds  the  principles  of  protection  to  Amcneaw  Xxi^w^m^'s^ 
Ii  ::fronls  ample  protection  oquaUv  to  \meTK;\\\  e^^WviX  xv\A  ^w\si^ifv^:^x^x 


It  forbids  the  United  States  goverainent  from  importing  articles  f< 
its  own  use  free  of  duty. 

It  forbids  the  importation  of  obscene  books,  pictures  and  literatur 
and  also  forbids  the  importation  of  any  foreign  goods  that  bear  an  Ame 
ican  trade-mark. 

The  importation  of  all  foreign  goods  made  by  convict  labor  is  strict] 
prohibited. 

The  friends  of  free  trade  have  persistently  declared  that  if  we  woul 
only  have  free  raw  materials  from  abroad  for  manufacturing  purposes,  ^ 
could  increase  our  exports  many  millions,  and  soon  take  the  markets  c 
the  world.  The  McKinley  bill  provides  that  whenever  any  raw  materia 
shall  be  imported  for  manufacture  and  export,  99  per  cent,  of  the  dut 
shall  be  refunded  when  so  exported;  and  free  traders  now  have  full  pel 
mission  to  take  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  restores  the  protective  features  of  the  law  of  1867  on  wool  and  it 
manufactures,  so  that  if  left  undisturbed  by  legislation  the  sheep  and  woe 
industry  wiU  again  flourish. 

It  adds  materially  to  the  duties  on  agricultural  products,  and  so  pro 
tects  our  farmers  from  the  cheap  labor  of  Canada  and  other  countries. 

It  lays  a  duty  on  imported  linen  products  that  will  encourage  th 
erection  of  many  large  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  linens  in  our  owi 
country,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  add  a  new  and  valuable  product  t 
the  farmers'  list  in  the  raising  of  flax. 

HOW  IT  AFFECTS  TIN  PLATES.— It  puts  a  duty  on  tin  plate  8< 
high  that  it  promises  to  transfer  the  most  of  that  great  industry  to  thi: 
country.  Already  many  large  plants  are  in  process  of  erection,  or  hav< 
been  completed,  and  we  are  pnyducing  a  superior  tin  plate  at  Brooklyn 
Pittsburg,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  places,  and  others  will  soon  g< 
up  if  the  duty  is  not  changed.  The  largest  mines  of  tin  in  the  work 
have  been  found  in  the  Dakotas,  California,  Texas  and  Yirgiuia;  so  thai 
it  is  morally  certain  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  be  able  to  product 
at  home  the  full  supply  of  tin  and  tin  plate  that  we  need,  and  which  noii 
amounts  to  over  130,000,000  in  value  annually. 

When  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  afford  a  new  business  that  wil 
annually  pay  to  American  labor  not  less  than  $23,000,000;  it  will  reqnin 
from  iron  ore  miners  not  less  than  1,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  more  thai 
they  now  produce;  from  limestone  quarries  300,000  tons  more  of  lime 
stone;  from  coal  mines  and  ooke  ovens  2,000,000  tons  more  of  coal  anc 
coke;  from  blast  furnaces  400,000  tons  more  of  pig  iron;  from  lead  mine 
and  smelling  furnaces  5,500,000  pounds  more  of  lead;  from  slaughter  anc 
packing  houses  13,000,000  pounds  more  of  tallow  and  oil;  from  chemica 
factories  40,000,000  pounds  more  of  sulphuric  acid;  from  lumber  yards 
12,000,000  feet  more  of  lumber;  and  will  give  constant  work  to  at  leas 
35,000  persons.  Indeed,  it  is  already  in  large  part  fulfilled,  and  unles: 
the  tanff  on  tin  plate  is  greatly  reduced  the  industry  in  this  country  wil 
be  a  phenomenal  success. 

CHARACTERISTIC  ACTION  OF  BRITISH  FREE  TRADERS.—^ 
glance  at  the  history  of  prices  of  tin  plate  for  twenty  years  past  will  mak< 
clear  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  at  the  8am< 
time  illustrate  the  characteristic  policy  of  British  free  trade  manufacturers 
**  In  1873  British  importers  advanced  the  price  of  tin  plate  to  $12  a  box  ii 
American  markets;  and  at  once  American  tin-plate  factories  commencec 
operations.  British  importers  within  three  years  re<luccd  the  price  t 
$4.50  per  box,  and  our  mills  had  to  shut  down.  When  this  wa&  ds^-^ 
British  importers  advanced  prices  to  $9  and  $10  "^^  V»T.^  \>.t\^  ^is^^-^  "^ 
stimulus,  in  1879,  American  mills  again  ^tat^j^  xv^.  .^  ^**^^^  ^S*: 
well  at  work  Britiah  importers  again  xednoedlYiftV^^^^^^^^^^  «0b 
(hen  made  a  standing  offer,  or  more  ptopetVj  %•  X>ww»X^  >^ 


plftta  twenty-tve  cents  a  box  obeaptT  tlian  the  AmericAii  prodw>li'l 
ipatter  what  ihe  price  oE  the  latter  might,  be.  Of  oounief  this  actioD  oec 
pletely  fitiLshed  the  American  industry,  and  prices  were  at  once  Adrejiix 
from  $4  to  17  per  box,"  (Rice,) 

The  McEinley  tariff  put  an  end  to  thia  outro^  and  robbery,  and  th. 
fact  alooe  is  sufficient  justiftcation  for  its  enactment. 

THE  FEEE  LIST  AND  THE  REASON  FOEIT.^The  McKinleT  A< 
also  puta  upon  the  free  list  almost  ftfty  per  ceut  of  the  wliolo  d umber  a 
articles  imported,  including  sugar;  while  the  Mills  bill  pat  ool 
about  thirty-eight  per  cent  on  the  free  list;  and  left  a  duty  od  sh^ 
amounting  to  nearly  $60,000,000  a  year*  and  a  duty  of  lOO  per  c^M 
rice,  two  articles  then  produced  in  this  country  only  in  the  South.       fl 

The  principle  of  protection  is  this:  Any  articles  (except  IttxdSS 
which  are  used  only  by  the  rich)  which  we  do  not  and  canuot  raise  a 
produoe,  with  profit  in  this  country,  but  which  are  necessary  in  the  ixwn 
mon  household  economy  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  such  as  tea,  ©offee 
sugar,  etc.  J  covering  over  forty-ni^ne  per  cent  of  all  articles  w©  import.,  wi 
let  in  free  of  duty,  or  at  mere  nominal  rates «  but  upon  all  artielq^  vm  cL 
raise  or  produce  here,  and  in  the  production  of  which  our  workingmcB  an 
obliged  to  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor,  wo  place  a  dtjty  Uigi 
enough  to  cover  the  difference  betweea  the  low  wagea  of  the  foreigt 
laborers  and  the  much  higher  wages  of  our  American  laborers,  in  or^ 
that  the  wages  of  oar  own  workmen  may  not  tie  reduced.  We  also  l4y  i 
teavy  duty  on  luxuries,  such  as  costly  furs,  cloths »  wines,  etc. ,  which  oolj 
the  wealthy  can  afford;  for  the  reason  that  if  they  will  indulge  iti  sue! 
expensive  foreign  productions  they  should  contribute  largely  toward  pay 
ing  the  eaEpenses  of  the  Government  that  grants  them  such  e^selusivt 
privileges. 

■McKINLEFS  OPINIONS.—**  This  bill  gives  freer,  broader,  wider  trad* 
than  any  bill  from  Washington  to  Harrison.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  al 
we  iTOp<3rted  last  year  is  absolutely  free  under  the  law  of  1890. 

**  Now  do  you  icnow  why  we  put  them  on  the  free  list  t  We  did  it  on 
the  great  principle  underlying  protection— because  we  do  notmauufactun 
them  at  home.  For  the  same  reason  in  1^72  we  put  tea  and  coffee  there, 
and  that  is  the  exact  rea:san  that  we  make  ru^nr  free— that  w©  product 
hut  a  small  percentage  of  what  mo  consume/'  (Speech  in  New  York, 
Jlpril  20,  1891.) 

A  FREE  TRADE  TARIFF  th.  A  PROTECT] TE  TARIFF-— To  clearl_^ 
illustrate  the  marked  diiTcrcneo  between  these  two  systems  iu  their  appHea" 
tion  to  the  laboring  and  middle  chtssei*  of  England  and  the  United  states, 
and  especially  how  they  affect  the  earnings  of  the  people,  let  us  examine 
the  English  customs  reports  for  the  year  16S8; 

Whole  amount  collected  from  customs  197,807,380. 

Amount  collected  from — 

Tobacco, _|43.6flO,71B 

Tea , .._  5KJ,Ofl6.66C 

Dried  Fruit ,. , 2,743<38€ 

Coffee __,.    , 037,810 

Cocoa.. -.. ,.. ,. , ...  414J17 

ChicoiT.. ......_..,...,.. S55.O60 

Winea _.   .., .,...-.  5,428,230 


Total $76,514,463 

Kow  none  of  these  articles  are  raised  or  produced  in  England,  but  with 

UiiLUKjuo  ujL  XiU^iaiiu  uiust  auu  win  uuvo  luuiu^   nmi  luu  ^rt;<tit;r  paii.  (ii  luu 

irtioles  enumerated  above  are  consumed  \)V  V\\^  \a\^oT\Yv^  c\ws^^^   \\^^\Wt 
vords,  under  a  free  trade  tariff,  these  lev?  atWeV^a  ol  \^^^<i"5>^\x^ ,  ^^^^x«s« 
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mostly  by  the  laboring  classes  of  England,  pay  $76,514,462  out  of  $97 
897,880 — more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  customs  duties. 

The  American  laborer  pays  no  duty  at  all  on  tea,  coffee,  cocoi 
chicory,  and  dried  fruits;  and  none  on  tobacco  and  wines  produced  i 
home.  In  other  words,  a  protective  tariff  saves  our  workingmen  tl 
greater  part  of  $76,000,000  in  customs  duties. 

In  the  United  States  under  fifteen  years  of  the  free  trade  tariff  ( 
1846  to  1861  our  imports  exceeded  our  exports  by  $432,355,721,  and  thi 
amount  of  gold  had  to  go  abroad  to  pay  that  balance;  in  fifteen  years  < 
protection,  from  1876  to  1890,  our  exports  exceeded  our  imports  I 
$1,669,444,246,  and  that  amount  of  specie  was  sent  to  this  country  to  p« 
us  that  immense  balance.  During  the  whole  period  from  1790  to  1861- 
seventy-one  years — we  exported  80,869,000  bushels  of  wheat;  but  in  188 
after  twenty-two  years  of  protective  tariff,  we  exported  150,000,000  bushe 
in  a  single  year. 

In  1861,  after  fifteen  years  of  tariff  for  revenue.  Government  had  1 
borrow  moni^  for  current  expenses  at  ten  and  twelve  per  cent.  In  189 
after  thirty  years  of  protection,  Gtovemment  could  borrow  all  it  wanted  i 
two  per  cent. 

GLADSTONE  vs.  FACTS.— Mr.  Gladstone,  the  eminent  leader  of  tl 
free  traders  in  England,  admits  the  marvelous  increase  of  wealth  a 
quired  by  the  United  States  nnder  a  protective  tariff,  but  insists  that  tl 
results  would  have  been  even  larger  under  free  trade.  He  produces  no  fac 
to  sustain  his  views,  and  therefore  it  is  simply  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Prince  Bismarck  holds  the  opposite  view,  and  it  may  be  said  that  h 
view  is  also  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  undisputed  facts  are  infinite] 
stronger  and  more  decisive  than  opinions  or  arguments,  no  matter  ho 
great  or  how  able  are  their  authors,  and  therefore  the  facts  shall  decic 
this  question. 

Mr.  Blaine  marshaled  these  facts  clearly  and  forcibly  from  tl 
very  best  authorities  as  follows: 

*'  In  1860  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  in  round  numbe 
81,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  wj 
in  round  numbers  29,000,000.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States  at  thj 
time  was  $14,000,000,000;  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  $29,000 
000,000.  The  United  Kingdom  had  therefore  nearly  the  same  populatioi 
but  more  than  double  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  with  machinery  f( 
manufacturing  four-fold  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States.  At  tl 
end  of  twenty  years  (1880)  it  appeared  that  the  United  States  had  add€ 
nearly  $30,000,000,000  to  her  wealth,  while  the  United  Kingdom  hadaddc 
nearly  $16,000,000,000,  or  about  one-half. 

**  During  this  period  of  twenty  years  the  United  States  had  incurrc 
the  enormous  loss  of  $9,000,000,000  by  internal  war,  while  the  Unite 
Kingdom  was  at  peace,  enjoyed  exceptional  prosperity,  and  made  a  fi 
ffreater  gain  than  in  any  other  twenty  years  of  her  history— a  gain  whic 
Quring  four  years  was  in  a  larg^  part  due  to  the  calamity  that  had  fallc 
upon  the  United  States.  The  United  Kingdom  had  added  6,000,000  to  h< 
population  during  the  period  of  twenty  years,  while  the  addition  to  tl 
United  States  exceeded  18,000,000. 

**  By  the  compound  ratio  of  population  and  wealth  in  each  countr 
even  without  making  allowance  for  the  great  loss  incurred  by  the  Civ 
War,  it  is  plainly  shown  by  the  statistics  hero  presented  that  the  degr< 
of  progress  in  the  United  States  under  protection  far  exceeded  that  of  tl 
United  Kingdom  under  free  trade  for  the  period  named.  In  l%6ft  ^ 
average  wealth,  per  capita,  of  the  United  Km^alS!L^w^\V^^^^^^''^^ 
the  United  States  it  was  but  $450.  In  \%^  tW\SxLSX«^  ^vcw^-js^  ^^^ 
oreased  ber  per  capita  wealth  to  %l,a^Q,  ^\ttV«k  ^^^^^^^^^^rft^ 
creased  ber  per  capita  wealth  to|87fl.   Tbft  V  l^s^waTM^^ 
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«.o  cimi  under  the  giiidanco  of  Si 
a  course  whose  fixed  and  l)y  no  mean 
the  Unite<l  States  of  not*  only  eo 
throiijjhout  the  westi^ii  licmispheiv." 

Ui)on  what  honorable  principle  ca 
a  beneficent  statute  ? 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  ON  RECIP 
great  delight  in  sneering  at  Mr.  Blaini 
he  is  in  good  company,  as  will  be  sect 
speech  by  Daniel  Webster  in  Congress 

"'  Commerce  is  not  a  gambling  amt 
by  some  and  lost  by  others.     It  has  iic 
poverish  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  while 
gain,  all  parties  make  profits,  all  parti 
just  and  liberal  commerce.     If  the  worl 
soil,  if  all  men  had  the  same  wants  and 
their  existence,  to  gratify  their  wants, 
from  the  other  by  exchange  would  injui 
that  it  benefited  the  other;  then,  indeec 
for  the  balance  of  trade.     But  Providenc 
kindly.    We  inhabit  a  various  earth.     ^\ 
ciprocal  means  of  gratifying  one  anothei 
of  commerce,  which  is  nothing  more  t 
and,  from  the  rude  barter  of  its  primiti\ 
plex  condition  in  which  we  see  it,  its  pri 
only  object  being  in  every  stage  to  prodi 
between  individuals  and  between  nation: 
vantage  and  happiness  of  both.'^ 

NOT  AN  ABANDONMENT  OF  PF 
tract  from  a  speech  in  Congress  hv  H(»i 
both  elwiucnt  nn/i 
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GREAT  PROSPERITY  ASSURED.-Theso  are  a  few  of  the  salient 
pointe  of  the  McKinley  act,  and  there  are  many  others  equally  helpful 
and  beneficent,  but  I  have  not  time  to  C9nsider  them  now. 

That  the  act  steadily  grew  in  popular  favor,  and  that  many  industries 
were  revived  and  strengthened,  and  many  others  started  and  developed, 
is  undeniable.  This  has  been  our  invariable  experience  under  protection, 
and  no  good  reason  is  apparent  why  it  should  not  continue  as  long  as  high 
tariff  is  the  recognized  principle  of  our  Government.  Under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  McKinley  law  as  early  as  January,  1892,  some  twenty  or  more 
large  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  were  already  in  active  opera- 
tion or  in  process  of  construction  ana  nearly  completed;  several  largei 
plants  for  manufacturing  linen  were  also  being  erected;  many  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  pearl  and  other  dress  buttons  had  been  revived 
and  started;  one  or  two  large  thread  works  were  doubling  their  capacity; 
hundreds  of  new  enterprises  had  been  established;  large  numbers  of 
articles  used  by  mechanics  and  farmers,  manufactured  of  iron  or  steel, 
were  already  from  ten  to  twenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  bill  was  enacted;  increased  wages  were  paid  to  many  workmen; 
our  commercial  relations  with  Central  and  South  American  Republics  were 
greatly  enlarged  and  gave  us  increased  business  and'profits;  so  that  there 
was  even  then  great  and  increasing  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  business 
under  a  tariff  expressly  drawn  to  give  just  and  ample  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industries,  American  labor,  and  American  capital. 

The  New  York  Press,  under  date  of  October  14,  1891,  said: 

*'For  the  benefit  of  the  whole  host  of  free  traders,  we  present  in  a 
nutshell  some  facts  about  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  which  they  will 
have  to  meet  squarely  or  confess  themselves  beaten.  The  McKinley  bill 
has— 

Increased  the  duties  on  about     115  articles 

Reduced  the  duties  on  about 190  articles 

And  left  it  unchanged  on 240  articles 

Increased  our  foreign  commerce  in  eleven  months $74,768,689 

Increased  our  free  imports $112,018,081 

Made  the  percentage  of  free  imports,  of  all  our  imports 55.75 

Increased  free  imports  over  the  last  tariff,  per  cent 22.48 

Reduced  the  duties  per  capita  from  $8.80  to  $8.07. 

Reduced  the  total  revenue  ("  tariff  taxes  ")  in  twelve  months $41,896,425 

Increased  the  cost  of  no  necessity  of  life  and  reduced  the  cost  of  many;  stimu- 
lated business,  and  thereby  tended  to  make  people  busier  and  earnings  surer, 
if  not  larger. 

"The  figures  here  given  for  foreign  commerce  and  free  imports  arej 
for  eleven  months  ending  September  1,  the  latest  at  hand,  and  the  per-a 
centages  of  free  imports,  which  are  now  larger  than  ever  before  in  the| 
history  of  our  government,  are  for  six  months,  beginning  April  1,  when] 
sugar  became  free.  ] 

**  Such  is  the  early  fruit  of  genuine  *  tariff  reform '  by  the  Republican! 
party."  ! 

AMAZING  POLITICAL  RLINDNESS.— Notwithstanding  the  marvel-J 
ons  results  in  the  Southern  States,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  we  are  con-i 
fronted  with  a  condition  of  political  affairs  in  those  States  so  amazing  as! 
to  be  incomprehensible.  With  such  tremendous  results,  accomplished  as! 
they  have  been,  not  by  their  own  efforts  and  capital,  but  chiefly  by  thei 
business  men  and  capital  of  the  Northern  States,  one  would  naturally  thinkj 
that  the  political  South  would  be  grateful  to  those  Northern  men,  andij 
favorable  to  a  protective  system  that  permits  and  encourages  such  a  msj^ 
Difloeint  development  of  their  great  natural  tesoxiT^^^. 

But  what  are  the  facts  ?  « ^>^  vx 

ybese  Southera  States  constitute  tVio  *v^\\^  ^wJOa*;^  ^^^^ -«\\Xi.\i 
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w  Hat  is  the  explanation  of  this  sin 
South? 

The  facts  arc  stat^xl,  and  Senators 
they  can. 

WHAT  PROTECTION  HAS  DONE 
mary  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  subjc 
growth  of  the  Southern  States  under  pr 
capital,  railroads,  manufactories,  agricu 
census  of  1880  was  taken.  The  totals  ar 
June  80,  1890: 


Total  population , 

Whites 

Colored 

Actual  wealth 

8ute  debts  (net) 

Total  public  indebtedness 

Total  State  revenues 

Banking  capital 

Capital  invested  during  decade. 

Railroad  mileage 

Men  employed 

Cost  of  railroad  equipment,  etc. 

Number  of  manufactories 

Capital 

Value  of  product 

Cotton  mills 

Value  of  products 

Cotton  seed  product**   vol..- 


n 


11 

6 

$9,751 

$96 

$183, 

$26. 

$171. 

$2,339, 


$1,301, 

I      $.551, 
$742. 

$54, 
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Teachers 

Pupils  enrolled. . 

Attendance 

School  revenues. 


•I 


IbOO. 

74,055 

8,359.178 

2,181,109 

$14,767,896 


1880. 

49.182 

2.018.64^) 

1,891,743 

$5,607,081 


Percent. 

♦50.6 

♦67.0 

♦56.9 

♦168.6 


*  Increase,     f  Decrease. 

As  said  with  singular  pertinency  to  the  South  by  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  in 
his  work  on  Government  Revenue:  **The  protective  clauses  of  a  tariff 
serve  to  recruit  the  armies  of  labor  out  of  the  listless  and  careless,  and  to 
make  the  streams  which  have  been  lazily  humming  the  melodies  of  drowsi- 
ness, vocal  with  the  glad  choruses  of  iron  and  steel  and  woolen  and  cotton 
and  silk.  The  idle  Naiads  are  chang:ed  into  ministers  of  progress  and  the 
creators  of  every  blessing  of  civilization." 

IMPORTANT  DIFFERENCE.— I  have  now  brought  our  American 
Tariff  History  down  to  1892.  Much  more  might  have  been  said, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  materials  at  hand  having  been  use'd;  but 
I  believe  that  enough  has  been  utilized  to  make  clear  to  all  the  great  dif- 
ference between  these  two  economic  systems,  and  the  great  superiority  of 
protection  over  free  trade  for  our  country.  I  have  tried  to  be  careful  and 
candid  in  all  statements  of  fact;  and  to  present  them  with  strict  accuracy, 
honestly  believing  that  there  is  not  a  single  statement  that  cannot  be  fully 
and  historically  established.  Such  being  the  case,  these  facts  should  be 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  examined  and  considered  by  every  patriotic 
American. 

If  free  trade,  under  whatever  name,  invariably  prodnces  the  result  set 
forth,  then  we  have  no  further  use  for  free  trade  in  our  nation. 

That  it  does  invariably  produce  the  evil  results  stated  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  truthfully  denied  nor  disproved.  It  is  only  by  sophistical  and 
fallacious  reasoning,  by  bold  assumption,  or  by  utterly  ignoring  all  facts, 
that  the  free  traders  are  able  to  make  converts. 

If  protectionists  will  be  as  earnest  and  aggressive  as  are  their  oppo- 
nents, and  keep  the  real  facts  before  the  American  people,  they  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  final  result. 

OPINIONS  OF  VALUE.— It  seems  proper  and  profitable  to  quote 
the  weighty  opinions  of  the  two  ablest  statesmen  produced  by  the  nine- 
teenth century;  one  in  America,  the  other  in  Europe,  relative  to  the  value 
and  importance  of  a  protective  tariff. 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE'S  OPINION.— *' The  country  is  now  in  the  en- 
joyment of  an  industrial  system  which  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  | 
assured  a  larger  national  growth,   a  more  rapid    accumulation  and  a 
broader  distribution  of  wealth  than  were  ever  before  known  to  history. 
The  American  people  will  now  be  openly  and  formally  asked  to  decide 
whether  this  system  shall  be  recklessly  abandoned  and  a  new  trial  bep 
made  of  an  old  experiment  which  has  uniformly  led  to  national  embar-  ^ 
rassment  and  widespread  individual  distress.     On  the  result  of  such  an  - 
issue    fairly  presented  to  the  popular  judgment  there  is  no  room  for! 
doubt."    f Letter  from  Florence,  January  25,  1888.)    On  another  occasion  J 
Mr.  Blaine  said:  **  The  benefit  of  protection  goes  first  and  last  to  the  men ; 
who  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces.     The  auspicious  and  mo-  < 
mentous  result  is  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  com- 1 
fort  been  enjoyed,  educations  acquired  and  independence  secured  by  8o| 
large  a  proportion  of  the  total  population  as  in  the  United  States  <\t  < 
America." 

TBISCE   BtSM ARCK'S   OPINION.— ^^TrYi^   «QLQc«e&  V^^A^x^^ 
tioD)  of  the  United  States  in  material  devi;\o\YDaeu\.  S&  ^iJw6  \a!a^\.vCea&x*^ 
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iier  people  and  to  bier  material  interests. 
HORACE  GREELEFS  OPINION.— 1 

ions  of  these  two  distinguished  statesmen 
tective  tariff,  it  seems  proi)cr  to  quote  a 
distinguished  or  clear-headed  relative  to  tl 
in  our  eountry  which  have  already  been 
which  in  every  instance  occurred  under 
In  1869  Horace  Greeley,  the  great  editor 
intelligent  political  economist,  wrote  as  fol] 
**  Our  years  of  signal  disaster  and  depres 
our  ports  were  more  easily  flooded  with  for 
vened  between  the  recognition  of  our  indep 
the  Tariff  of  1789;  thase  which  followed  the 
Britain  and  were  signalized  by  immense  imp 
^\^  of  1837-42,  when  the  compromise  of  1833  In 
1^,/^  reduction  of  duties  on  imports;  and  thot 
■<•  u]  Walker  Tariff  of  1846  had  had  time  to  take 
I  ■  .'y         It  will  be  observed  that  these  dates  con 
i^ff't  free  trade  periods  already  di>scribed.     It 
r  ■  i'j  no  such  financial  revulsions  have  ever  occi 
:  jI?  protective  periods  of  our  history.     Intelligei 
T'lTown  conclusions  its  to  the    desirability  o: 
ilM  systems. 

jr  >  AN  ENGLISHMAVS  OPINION.— Mr. 
.  «l  author  of  **The  American  Commonwealth," 
,^  great  merit,  after  traveling  over  the  : 
if-ij.:  making  a  careful  study  of  the  people, 
I'fj-tries  and  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  1 
'iV 'himself: 

•jl           **  ^^^*^*  ^"^<5  interval  of  trade  depression 
■'j*^  twenty  vears  iiM<»t,  .i ' 
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A  SIGNIFICANT  PARALLEL.— Lot  mc,  in  a  single  paragraph  ooi 
densed  from  Henry  C.  Carey,  ouce  more  place  in  vivid  contrast  the  actui 
unvarying  results  of  the  two  systems,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able,  safe) 
and  intelligently,  to  decide  between  them — the  one  based  entire] 
upon  unsupported  theory;  the  other  founded  upon  impregnab 
facts. 

We  have  had  protection  ir.  1789,  1812,  1824,  1828,  1842,  and  froi 
1861  to  date. 

We  have  had  free  trade  or  very  low  tariff  in  1788,  1816,  1882,  184i 
1857. 

Now  for  the  results. 


UKDBR  FRBS  TRADE  WB  HAVE  HA] 

1. — Labor    everywhere  seeking    en 

ployment. 
2. — Wages  low  and  money  high. 
8. — Publie  and  private  revenues  sma 

and  steadily  decreasing. 
4. — Immigration  declining. 

5. — Public    and    private    bankrupt 
nearly  universal. 

6. — Growing  national  dependence. 


UNDER  PROTECTION    WE   HAVE  HAD  : 

1. — Great  demand  for  labor. 

2. — Wages  high  and  money  cheap. 
8. — Public  and  private  revenues  large. 

4. — Immigration   great    and    steadily 

increasing.  * 

5. — Public    and     private    prosperity 

great  beyond  all  previous  prece- 

dent. 
6. — Growing  national  independence. 

Can  any  one  doubt  which  system  is  the  better  for  this  country  ?  Wi 
any  one  say  these  uniform  results  are  mere  accidents  or  coincidencee 
With  just  as  much  reason  one  might  say  that  the  rising  and  setting  of  tl 
sun,  or  the  recurrence  of  the  tides,  are  accidents  or  coincidences. 

McKlNL£Y*S  TESTIMONY.— Because  he  has  expressed  my  oyt 
thought  more  tersely  and  strongly  than  I  could,  I  will  insert  here  tl 
words  of  William  McKinley:  **  With  me  protection  is  a  conviction,  not 
theory.  I  believe  in  it,  and  warmly  advocate  it,  because  enveloped  in 
are  my  country's  highest  development  and  greatest  prosperity;  out  of 
comes  the  greatest,  gains  to  the  people,  the  greatest  comforts  to  tl 
masses,  the  widest  encouragement  for  manly  aspirations,  the  best  an 
largest  reward  for  honest  efforts;  and  a  dignifying  and  elevating  citizei 
ship,  upon  which  the  safety  and  purity  and  permanency  of  our  politic 
system  depend." 

I  will  only  add,  in  brief,  mv  own  reasons 

WHY  I  AM  A  PROTECTIONIST— FIRST.— Because,  having  trii 
free  trade,  or  a  free  trade  tariff,  four  times  since  1788,  it  (free  trade)  hi 
never  ance  failed  to  cause  excessive  imports  and  decreased  exports;  heai 
loss  of  specie,  suspension  of  our  manufactories,  low  wages  and  enforce 
idleness  of  our  laborers,  general  inability  to  pay  our  debts,  widespres 
bankruptcies,  universal  distress  and  financial  ruin. 

SECOND.— Because,  having  tried  protection  five  times  since  178 
it  has  never  once  failed  to  cause  increasing  demand  for  labor,  hiffh  wag 
for  our  workmen,  and  lower  prices  for  their  family  and  household  nece 
sities,  general  and  growing  agricultural  prosperity,  varied  and  multiplii 
industries,  strong  development  of  our  educational  and  benevolent  insl 
tutions,  and  an  increase  of  national  wealth  unprecedented  in  the  histo: 
of  any  other  nation. 

THIRD.— Because,   the  foregoing  results  in  eaftb.  <»»»  Xja^cvxiV^ 
uniform,  unfailing  and  invariable,  1  am  com^^^V^^^o^SCx^^'^^^^^^^ 
evil  results  are  inherent  in  the  free  Itade^  «i%X«ai\  wA  \>Q»XNXiR.^»« 
reaalte  are  no  Jess  inherent  in  the  proXftctVsr^  tt^^XjWi-        ,,,..-a« 
fVf/ISTJf .-Because,  these  thwga  >a^V£k^  » A  '«^«^***'  ^^*^ 
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._.-.*v.o,  LiKir,  lost  to  all  sense  of  hori 
i;'/-na»,'liicwrtnt  aiitl  act  roc  ions   misropresiMU. 
ii^i' iescrilxd,  wero   continued  by  every  fre 
'  '  nii^wunip  ne\vspa])er.     And  these  villaii 
jV  ./ariini  and  reproduced  with  such  fiendisl 
■  ^;iiaiiy  of  the  elect  were  deceiviid,  and  wer 
li'r  iiien  who  were  opposed  to  the  McKinley  T. 
j.jljt  happened   that,   when  the  act  had  bt.^' 
« •  ^tIou8(*  of  Kepresentfitives  pledged  to  its  r< 
'i'v^he  Senate  was  still  Republican  and  Mr.  II 
,^    -he  new  Hause  could  do  w.'is  to  fire  off  ** 
■jf^;inglo  pn>tected  industry;  but  with  a  Repi 
"lieso  l)ills  proved  utterly  harmless. 

fri^:e  trade  <:ampai<i}N  of  edl 

^  I  [id  not  have  to  go  far  to  find  the  explanatic 
, J'  ious  state  of  affairs.  The  leaven  of  the  I 
i^ifj*  hy|)ocrisy  (deception  and  lying),  had  been 
■li?^'.  "r"  workingnien,  quietly  and  yet  dangeroi 

■  j'siously  to  them,  fomented  in  them  a  spirit 
(■  ;  11  the  evil  cause  had  S|)ent  itself.  For  years 
\i'i'  literary  bureau  that  had  sent  out  many  mi 
,"*;3aflots,  so  called,  tilled  with  false,  specious  s 
:.•;*■  <.»ss  and  oppression  of  protection.  They  s 
!  .ri.ually  in  this  way,  and  in  sending  artful  ai 
":.'ie  workingmen  in  tiieir  shop.s,  in  small  hall.' 
K  .\'er  they  could  tind  one  to  listen  to  them, 
•[leturei's,  represented  by  the  Cobden  club,  c( 

,  i^inds,  as  it  is  believed  they  did,  with  which  i 
I  ]•+ leakers;  for  if  they  could  once  more  break  ( 

■'■,|*iin  posse.s.sion  and  control  of  our  markrt<  ♦i 
ey  had  thus  spent    ;»twi  ■ 


J^        M^:*:!? 
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false  and  dishonorable,  as  far  exceeded  the  campaign  of  1890  as  the  smal 
pox  or  typhus  fever  exceeds  the  measles.  Where  they  had  prevaricated  1 
1890,  in  1893  they  uttered  the  lie  direct. 

INCREASE  OF  WAGES.— With  a  bold  front  Free  Traders  declare 
that  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  had  had  his  wages  raised  since  tl 
McKiuley  Act  was  passed,  and  brazenly  challenged  the  Protectionists 
produce  one.    The  latter  referred  to  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Peck,  a  Dei 
ocrat.  Labor  Commissioner  of  New  York,  which  demonstrated  that  t 
wages  of  285,000  laborers  had  been  raised  on  an  average  $23.11  for  ea 
person ;  and  the  whole  increase  of  wages  for  the  285,000  laborers  in  that  Sis 
alone  amounted  to  $6,377,925  in  the  single  year  of  1891  over  that  of  18£ 
Protectionists  also  produced  the  official  report  of  the  Labor  Commission 
of  Massachusetts  to  show  that  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  her  laborers 
4,865  establishments  amounted  to  $3,330,000;  also  similar  reports  frc 
several  other  states;  but  the  Free  Traders  defiantly  answered:  *'  We  ca 
nothing  for  your  figures;  those  reports  are  false,  and  their  authors  are  liars 

INCREASE  IN  PRODUCTION.-Free  Traders  also  denied  that  i 
had  had  any  increase  of  production  under  the  McKinley  biU.  The  Pi 
tectionists  again  produced  the  official  report  of  Commissioner  Peck  ai 
proved  that  the  same  establishments  that  showed  the  great  increase 
laborers'  wages,  also  showed  that  there  was  an  actual  increase  of  prodi 
tion,  amounting  to  over  $81,315,000.  In  September,  1892,  the  number 
our  working  spindles  in  the  United  States  had  increased  660,000  over  th( 
of  1891;  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  cotton  used  in  our  factor 
amounted  to  188,000  bales.  Who  or  which  should  be  believed,  the  assun 
tions  and  falsehoods  of  the  Free  Traders  or  the  indisputable  official  fai 
iust  recited? 

TH  E  GROWTH  OF  THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRT.-Free  Traders  to 
the  ground  in  Congress  and  in  their  newspapers,  when  the  McKinley  I 
was  under  discussion,  that  tin  plate  could  not  be  made  in  this  country;  t 
a  duty  of  2.2  cents  a  pound  was  levied  on  imported  tin  plate,  and  at  oc 
American  capitalists  invested  many  millions  m  plants  for  turning  out  1 
plate;  and  soon  demonstrated  that  better  tin  could  be  made  here  than  t 
imported.    There  is  no  protected  article  in  the  McKinley  Act  about  whi 
the  Free  Traders  lied  so  persistently  as  about  tin  plate.    Prior  to  S< 
tember  1,  1892,  there  were  42  tin-plate  plants  either  completed  or  i 
process  of  erection.    Twenty-six  of  them  were  in  actual  operation  a 
were  turning  out  first-class  tin  plate  by  the  millions  of  pounds;  and  y 
from  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  meanest  *^ windjammer^'  there  was  not! 
Democrat,  a  Free  Trader,  or  a  Mugwump  orator  or  newspaper  during  t^ 
whole  campaign  of  1892,  that  did  not  most  vociferously  declare  that  th< 
was  not  a  tin-plate  factory  in  the  country,  and  that  not  a  pound  of 
plate  had  ever  been  made,  or  could  be  made  here. 

MORE  ABOUT  RECIPROCITY.—**  The  Blaine  Reciprocity  Humbu 
was  the  courteous  name  by  which  the  New  York  Democratic  State  pi 
form,  in  1891,  characterized  our  new  system  of  reciprocal  relations  un( 
the  McKinley  Tarifl!  Act 

Prior  to  September,  1892,  the  Harrison  Administration  bad  cot 
eluded  about  twenty  reciprocid  treaties,  and  they  had  been  provedj 
great  advantage  to  our  country  as  well  as  to  the  foreign  counmes.  M 
were  obtaining  sugar,  molasses,  tea,  coffee  and  hides  free  of  duty;  ail 
found  new,  valuable  and  growing  markets  in  those  countries  for  our  porj 
flour  and  other  breadstuffs,  clothing,  tools,  hardware,  engines,  machmel 
and  many  other  things;  but,  because  under  the  McKlw\»7^  \a6:«  ^ 
treaties  could  not  be  concluded  with  Qx^iwX.  '&cv\^\Xk^V3t  XSo^  "^Sf*^*" 
she  had  nothing,  according  to  Lord  MV^%\5wn  ^  ^'Oo^  '^^^'^^^l^S^^ 
tbe  reciprocity  clauae  was  denounced  b^^teftTt^^x^'^^^^^T^ 
In  tbeir  platforma  and  newapapertt,  and  'bi  «iS^  ^^»*  ^"^^ 
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.,^^JlilaSy  with  what  results  lot  Xr)V(»mho 
*'V:Ci^t  Democratic  Congress,  make  known. 
ANOTHER  FALSE  CHAROE.-'P 
';p«-  and  the  poor  iworer,"  was  another  cliar^ 
y  ij'^rvice  in  the  campaijarn  of  1892,  by  tlic  . 
\i  .Ito  the  long  list  of  millionaires  in  the  i 
'■'iiiwrong-doing,  as  they  called  it,  to  protectic 
^!;t|)tellliig£ftct  that  most  of  thaserich  men  hj 
'irStorises  in  no  way  connect od  with  the 
:i  *Jftay  that  the  labor  of  the  Unite^l    State 
ijL^itimeB   as  much  wages  as  is  paid  for  t 

;r''  1 '       Protectionists  produced  official  figures 
\if  \  and  ridiculous  statement.    They  sliowed  f . 
l'ji;New  York  and  Kings  Counties,  N.  Y.,  in  U 
.|t  nearly  all  of  which  belong  to  wage-'jarne 
;*  jfiSOO,  after  thirty  years  of  protection,  they 
:'P!:7fil  per  cent;    that  in   New  York  State,* 
i!  'v^eposits  were  $58,187,000,  while  in  1890  the 
y;<-'|624,029,000,  or  900  per  cent;  and  that  in  i 
" ..fcin  1860  were  $253,200,000,  while  in  1890  tin 
*  ^d>t  $1,876,000,000,  or  040  per  cent.     But  th 
l"Ji&ar8,  as  did  the  other  fact  that  the  entire  jj 
il5"'n  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland  and  t 
j^"  -I  ;o  1886,  under  the  beni;]rii  sway  of  f roo  tra< 
r  ifte3,623,000,  less  than  the  gain  in  the  sini 
■  fc  protection. 

,i.v*      IGNORANCE   OF   TARIFF    HISTOR 
•.^?  jjountry  knew  in  1892  that  their  wages  ha( 
.;m  jhe  passage  of  the  McKinlev  Aef-  «v.  .  ' 
:^;l'--  ion  in  the  c^.- 
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promises,  they  voted  for  and  elected  their  ticket,  and  now  they  know — a 
good  deal  more  than  they  did  in  November,  1892. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1892.— The  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  1892  said: 

"Wo  denounce  the  Republican  policy  of  protection  as  a  fraud  on 
the  labor  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few.  Wo  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic 
party  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  constitutional  power  to  impose 
and  collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only.  .  .  . 
We  denounce  the  McKinley  Tariff  law  as  the  culminating  atrocHy  of  class 
legislation  .  .  .  and  we  promise  its  repeal  as  one  ot  the  beneficent 
results  that  will  follow  the  action  of  the  people  in  intrusting  power  to  the 
Democratic  party." 

The  Republican  party  met  this  issue  fairly  and  squarely;  and  by 
mutual  consent  the  tariff  question  became  the  leading  Issue  in  the  cam- 
paign. Benjamin  Harrison  for  the  second  time  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Kc^publicans  and  Protectionists;  and  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  third  time 
wiis  tho  candidate  of  the  Democrats,  Free  Traders  and  Mugwumps.  The 
character  of  the  campaign  has  already  been  indicated.  One  party  rested 
u[>on  official  facts  and  demonstrated  results;  the  other  upon  baseless  as- 
sumptions and  downright  misrepresentations.  One  party  trusted  in  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people,  the  other  in  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hoods; and  it  is  a  discouraging,  but  now  a  demonstrated  fact,  that  the 
latter  were  successful  by  a  very  large  majority.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  a 
Democratic  Congress  were  elected;  the  desire  for  a  change  resulted,  in 
several  States  theretofore  Republican,  in  electing  Democratic  or  Populist 
Legislatures,  which  in  turn  elected  Democratic  or  Populist  United  States 
Senators;  and  when  the  final  count  was  completed  it  was  found  that  the 
Democrats  had  secured  the  President  and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
were  in  a  position  to  fulfill  all  the  promises  of  their  platform. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  FREE  TRADE  SUCCESS  IxN  1892  have  been 
truly  astounding;  the  present  generation  of  Americans  has  never  seen  or 
imagined  anything  like  them.  I  have  already  pictured  them,  and  can 
only  add  the  statement  that  in  some  respects  the  present  evils  are  more 
terrible  than  in  the  former  free-trade  periods.  A  few  men  who  had 
studied  the  tariff  history  of  our  country  from  1783  to  1892,  prophesied  ttxe 
evils  that  would  follow  Democratic  success,  and  described  minutely  the 
impending  disasters.  As  in  1846,  when  the  Democrats  were  in  full  control 
of  the  government,  Horace  Greeley  and  others  foretold  the  consequences 
that  would  follow  the  enactment  of  a  Free  Trade  Tariff,  all  of  which  came 
to  pass  literally,  so  in  1892  it  was  possible  to  predict  the  consequences  of 
Democratic  success. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  far-seeing  statesmen  that  America  has  ever 
produced  was  the  late  James  G.  Blaine.  He  thus  wrote  of  a  change  that 
he  saw  must  come: 

BLAINE'S    PROPHETIC   WORDS.— "I    love    my  country  and  my 
coantrymen;  I  am  an  American,  and  I  rejoice  every  day  that  I  am.     I  tonjoy 
the  general  prosperity  of  my  country,  and  I  know  that  the  workingmen  of  tnia 
conotry  are  the  best  paid,  the  best  fed,  and  the  best  clothed  of  any  laborers  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.     Many  of  them  have  homes  of  their  own.     They  are  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.     I  shudder,  how. 
ever,  atthe  thought  that  the  time  must  come  when  all  this  will  be  changed, 
when  the  geueral  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  destroyed;  whA^\3c^'^  ^gc«8^ 
body  of  workingmen  in  this  land  who  are  noNf  «o  \)^t«&\»^T wj^'^ '^'"COvXiRax  "CocsS 
wives  and  children  cry  for  bread  ;  that  tVxe  Att.7  m\x^x  coxcife  ^'^^'^^'^^ 
factories  and  niAiiu  factories  of  this  land  "wiW  ft\i>l\.  'QkOfixi,  «a^  '''^^^L^^'^ 
and  activity  there  will  btf  the  nilence  ot  t\if4  V^mV^.      ^^^ '^^  "^^S^^BftS^ja 
jumt  bettoia  this  ;  The  great  SoutUeru  vims  ^^  ^^^  I>«»aW5»»^^  v^  • 
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^.  ...  uusiness;  consequonij, 
iiiiiTMian   will  Imj  thrown  out    of   eiiiplo} 
thin-  liav<j  never  sj^on  before,  that  thf.y 
wliiUi  tlie  principle  is  ihreiitentvl.       In 
will   learn  tliat  tlie  only  way  they  can 
for  tlie  ])arty  that  lias  built  up  tin*  iniii 
livelihood;  iMTause  they  will  tlien  see  ch 
Hhut  down  there  is  no  demand  for  the  on 
that  is  their  labor." 

In  the  light  of  the  events  that  have 
we  can  see  that  every  word  of  that  reraai 
fulfilled;  and  many  will  think  that  Mr.  . 
foresee  so  correctly  what  would  so  speec 
inspiration  at  all.     He  simply  applied  to 
arise  a  principle  which  the  liistory  of  « 
years  had  proved  to  be  as  invariable  .'is  i 
exorable.     That  princii)le  has  already  b 
repeated:    Whenever    Free  Trade,   or  a 
prevailed,  or  there  has  been  a  threat  of 
that  threat  would  be  execut^nl — we  have  1 
sion,  lack  of  confidence,  lack  of  credit, 
cmployuKint,  bankruptcy,  disorder  and  rii 
consequenc<.\s.     This  rule  is  not  a  matter  c 
of  stern,  impartial  and  unimjx^achable  his 
the  condition  of  some  of  our  industries  wi 
just  stated  is  si  ill  in  operation. 

STUIKIN(J  <'ONTKASTS.— Some  coi 
Uitween  181i'2,  when  the  McKinley  Taril 
o]K*ration,  anti  ]s9:i,  wlujn  by  the  election 
Congress  with  nearly  a  hundred  I)<fm<.>crat: 
a  platform  which  tlenounecd  the  !?'»»-'' '" 
uiMin  l;llM>r    ♦'•   *     ' 
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anything  else.  Savings  bank  deposits  are  held  sacred  by  their  owners 
and  nothing  but  dire  necessity  will  tempt  them  to  withdraw  such  money 
On  January  1,  1890,  the  year  the  McKinley  Act  was  passed,  the  deposits 
held  in  the  savings  banks  of  New  York  State  were  $550,066,657;  oi 
January  1,  1891,  they  amounted  to  $574,666,972— a  gain  of  $24,603,31{ 
over  1890;  on  January  1,  1892,  they  amounted  to  $588, 425, 420— a  gain  o! 
$13,755,448  over  1891;  on  January  1,  1893,  they  amounted  to  $625,358, 
274,  a  gain  of  $40,932,854  over  1892.  But  on  January  1,  1894 
fourteen  months  after  the  great  Free  Trade  landslide,  what  do  we  find  ?  Foi 
the  first  time  in  many  years  a  loss,  ^nd  a  decided  loss.  The  deposits  wen 
$617,089,448,  a  rfecreo^e  of  $12,268,824  from  January  1,  1893,  and  makes 
the  startling  difference  of  $53,201,678  less  of  the  savings  of  laborers  ii 
1893  than  in  1892.  In  1893  the  large  sum  of  $187,347,239  was  depositee 
in  the  savings  banks  of  New  York  State,  but  the  prodigious  sum  of  $221,865, 
330  was  withdrawn;  showing  that  the  sum  of  $34,518,091  was  withdrawr 
over  and  above  the  sum  deposited — another  telling  **  object  lesson.' 
These  figures  are  for  New  York  only,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  situa 
tion  in  New  York  should  differ  from  that  of  other  States. 

THE  DECREASE  IN  TRADE  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  end 
ing  March  31,  1894,  with  the  threat  of  free  trade  hanging  over  us,  anc 
with  a  party  in  full  power,  able  and  anxious  to  enforce  that  threat,  a; 
compared  with  the  year  ending  March  31,  1893,  with  the  McKinle; 
Tariff  in  prosperous  operation,  is  an  unspeakably  terrible  *'  objec 
lesson." 

The  following  figures  collected  by  Bradstreet's,  that  most  careful  am 
reliable  authority,  tell  a  story  that  carries  its  own  moral,  and  need  n< 
elaboration. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures  during  the  year  when  folly  ruled 
and  during  the  previous  year  when  industr)'  ruled.  It  appears  that  ii 
fifty-five  American  cities  the  volume  of  business  was  as  follows  durini 
the  two  periods  : 

Month.  .     1893.  1892. 

April $4,918,819,872  $5,066,679,4^ 

May 5,244.502,829  6,014,020,10' 

jQDe.... 4,524,609.767  4,915,758,891 

July 4,137,669,864  4,627,501,77! 

August 3,346.213,988  4,513,168,51: 

September 8,311.685,087  4.779.284,71< 

October 3.983.596,368  6,470,807,24i 

November 4.051,057,546  5,448,285,911 

,  December , 4,022.103,857  6,969.609,52< 

1894  1898. 

January 4.029,847,098  6,920,159,68 

February 8,188,480,434  5,056,076,85: 

March 8,728,682,741  6,891,187,90 

Totals $48,487,169,816  $62,167,984,47 

By  subtracting  the  figures  of  1898-4  from  those  of  1892-8,  w 
shall  find  a  total  loss  in  business  transactions,  during  the  first  yea 
of  ** Cleveland  and  Tariff  Reform"  to  the  amount  of  $18,680,814, 
660;  and  if  the  losses  of  the  other  parts  of  the  countrv  had  been  added 
it  is  estimated  that  the  frightful  total  would  not  be  less  than  $16,000, 
000,000,  a  sum  eqiidl  to  (he  entire  national  wealth  of  the  United.  Stnl* 
in  1860;  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  loaaea  lo  orot  t\»^Kwss^  >s5»s^ 
during  the  first  year  of  real,  ummpeded  ^^  ^5;ftloTm;'  ^'^^V'^^JS 
entire  saringa  and  accumulations  of  a\V  our  lpeo^\^^ Vo.  ^-^wj  ^"IJ^^, 
litory,  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrima  Va  \W^  V>  \WVi>  ^  ^P** 
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Let  us  go  a  little  further  with  our  csoraparieons,  and  wr*  hHaU  find  ! 

the  losses  for  tho  year  ending  March  31 »  1894*  avvi-aged  a  bill  ion  ami  ooe 
third  of  dollars  (|1,333,U00,000)  for  each  and  ever^y  luimih  of  thui  ftme, 
whitih  fact  means  about  $250  leas  moT3©3r  diatribuk^rl  in  that  i'ear  lo  fjvitry 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  Statea  than  was  di^tribut<^  in  ' 
preceding  year. 

THE  FAILURES  IN  BUSINESS  in  1893  ware  l^^^flO,  or  abmit  _ 
per  cent  more  than  in  1893;  and  the  liabihtiea  ot  I8fl3  Wttfie  t^Q0, 000,0411' 
against  iinbilitiea  of  i|108JK)0,<M)0  in  1892, 

THESMUINKAefi  IN  VALUE  OF  STOCKS  just  nine  months  af 
the  election  of  a  Free  Trarie  President  and  Congress  amontited  to  #94:  _ 
459,114,     If  even  free  trade  c^ipitHlifita  enjoyed  this  shrinkage  thry  ht^w 
wisely  kept  that  fact  to  themselves. 

THE  DECREASE  IN  THE  TAXUE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS,  wheji^ 
|Cf>rn»  oats  and  eotton,  wai*  t;a03t  500,000  ia  18&3;  and  the  farmerh  dH 
inot  happy  over  this  fact.  They  were  promised  that  if  they  w^cinkl  vi>^" 
J  for  the  Free  Trmle  ticket  and  elect  it^  the  price  of  wheat  ah  on  Id  Ix:  fn*ni 
,  11.25  to  $1.50  per  hnshel  The  farmers,  many  of  them*  earned  ouL  th 
part  of  that  ngreemeat,  hut  the  price  of  wheat  is  not  11.50  a  busbeU  * 
haa  h«*en  selling  from  25  to  40  eent#  instead* 

THE  DECREASE  IN  SHEEP  AND  flfOOL.^The  report  of  the  Co 
miBSioner  of  Agriculture,  January,  1894,  shows  that  during  189a  sc^ei 
millions  of  sheep  have  been  slaughtered,  and  that  the  value  of  A  invriej 
sheep  fell  in  1893  from  |1 25,000, 000  to  less  than  $90,000, 000,  a  Hi^^id  U: 
of  ovf-r  $35,000,000,  Atld  to  this  the  decline  in  the  value  of  wrn^l  atuJ  nr 
farms  and  ranches  heretofore  devoted  to  sheep  and  wool-raising,  which  is 
not  less  than  the  loss  of  the  value  of  sheep,  and  the  farmers  are  permitted 
to  "  enjoy"  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  principle  of  Free  Trade  an  addi- 
tional loss  of  $70,000,000.  All  the  loss  under  this  head  has  been  caused 
by  the  threat  (now  incorporated  in  the  Wilson  Bill)  to  put  wool  on  the  free 
list;  which  will  place  the  farmers  in  competition  with  Australia  and  South 
America,  and  reuder  sheep  and  wool-raising  an  impossibility  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  difference  between  the  cost  of  raising  them  in  those 
countries  and  in  the  United  States.  By  means  of  protection  our  sheep- 
raismg  and  wool-growing  industries  have  been  established,  our  one  mil- 
lion flock  masters  have  invested  therein  $200,000,000,  and  they  pay  out  m 
wages  every  year  the  sum  of  $24,000,000;  our  manufacturers*  of  woolens 
have  invested  over  $300,000,000  in  three  thousand  factories,  and  paid 
their  employes  annually  $76,000,000  in  wages.  Let  wool  now  be  put  on 
the  free  list,  and  these  splendid  and  helpful  industries  will  go  to  the 
wall,  their  owners  will  be  ruined,  and  their  employes  will  lose  their  annual 
wages  of  $100,000,000  and  be  thrown  into  the  street  with  nothing  to  do. 
THE  DECREASE  IN  RAILROAD  VALUES  in  1893  is  something 
really  astonishing.  Tn  1892  most  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  had  all 
the  business  they  could  attend  to,  and  were  thoroughly  prosperous,  the 
gross  earnings  being  5  per  cent  larger  than  ever  before;  but  the  un- 
exampled falling  off  in  business  and  freights  in  1893  caused  73  companies 
to  fail  and  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  These  roads  had  a  mileage  of 
about  32,000  miles,  and  represented  in  their  stocks  and  bonds  the 
mighty  sum  of  $1,611,284,000.  This  is  a  disagreeable  showing  for  the 
unfortunate  bond  and  stockholders,  but  it  is  only  another  of  the  interest- 
ing '* object  lessons"  which  are  so  valuable  in  "  educating"  our  people  to 
see  the  beauties  and  blessings  of  Tariff  Reform  for  Revenue  only,  i.e.. 
Free  Trade. 

HOW  THE  THREAT  OF  FREE  TRADE  AFFECTS  WAGES  AND 
WAGE-E\Uyi]RS»—A^  we  have  already  fteew,  dM\\\\%  \m^  ^>^^x>j  «ccl\»an 
or  liiho  9  wanted  work  bad  as  muc\v  a&  \i^  ^a\A^  do  vo^  \>cv^  nw^ 

^igl"  '.hereby  he  was  enabled  to  6\i\aJi\i  lcix\^wi^\V  ^\id\iNs<l^xBSc^ 
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without  difficulty  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  many  added  comforts  and 
luxuries.  At  the  close  of  1893,  according  to  Mr.  Gompers,  the  labor 
leader,  fully  3,000,000  of  laborers  in  the  United  States  who  wore  willing  to 
work,  and  who  had  work  in  1892,  were  idle,  or  working  only  half  time  or 
less;  the  wages  of  those  who  had  work,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  re- 
duced from  10  to  50  per  cent.  Statistics  collected  by  Bradstreet's  in  Decem- 
ber, 1893,  showed  that  in  119  cities  that  reported  there  were  801,000  persons 
in  enforced  idleness,  and  that  there  were  dependent  upon  these  idle  em- 
ploy^ 1,953,000  persons.  As  the  greater  proportion  of  these  laborers  were 
dependent  upon  their  daily  or  weekly  wages,  when  their  wages  disappeared 
they  had  to  be  fed  by  public  charity. 

During  the  winter  of  1893-94  the  sufifering  among  the  unemployed 
and  their  families  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  was  beyond  the 
power  of  pen  or  tongue  to  describe.  Indeed  there  has  been  nothing  like  or 
approaching  it  since  the  memorable  wint^jr  of  1857,  near  the  close  of  the 
Walker  tariff  period.  TTiat  occurred  during  the  **  blessed  era  "  of  the  Free 
Trade  Tariff  of  1846;  this  under  the  threat  of  the  Free  Trade  bill  of  1898. 
Then  it  was  difficult  to  get  work,  and  wages  were  at  the  lowest.  Now 
carefully  selected  statistics  show  that  since  November  8,  1892,  labor  has 
decreased  61  per  cent,  and  in  the  same  period  the  wages  of  labor  have  de- 
creased 691-2  per  cent.  The  similarity  between  these  two  winters  and 
periods  is  very  striking,  and  proves  that  both  belong  to  the  same  free 
trade  system.  A  careful  census  in  January,  1894,  disclosed  the  startling 
fact  that  there  were  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  at  least  140,000  un- 
employed persons  who  neither  had  nor  could  get  work  or  wages;  upon 
whom  over  400,000  persons  were  dependent  for  their  support  and  main- 
tenance. To  supply  these  persons  with  only  two  meals  required  over 
800,000  meals  a  day  from  the  hands  of  charity;  and  besides  these  were 
thousands  who  would  not  report  themselves  until  the  last  pangs  of  hunger 
drove  them  to  ask  for  relief.  Soup-houses  and  reliof  stores  were  opened 
in  many  places  in  the  two  cities,  and  the  stories  of  want,  hunger,  distress 
and  acute  suffering  were  heartrending — all  the  more  so  because  they  were 
true.  One  of  the  best-known  citizens  of  these  two  cities,  a  gentleman 
who  has  devoted  much  time  and  given  much  money  in  assisting  the  poor 
and  needy  for  over  twenty  years,  stated  publicly  that  it  required  |100,000 
in  cash  every  day  in  private  contributions  to  feed,  clothe  and  provide  for 
this  great  crowd  of  the  unemployed  and  their  families  in  these  two  cities. 
In  1892,  before  the  complete  success  of  free  trade  in  electing  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  President,  the  greater  part  of  this  mighty  army  had 
work  and  could  and  did  support  themselves;  but  now^  with  only  i\iethre(it 
of  Fnje  Trade  over  us,  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  in  addition  to  the  vast 
sums  spent  by  the  public  authorities  are  contributing  $100,000  a  day, 
or  $3,000,000  a  month  to  keep  these  unfortunate  victims  of  a  British 
free  trade  policy  from  death  by  cold  and  starvation.  What  then  must 
be  the  tremendous  aggregate  required  to  provide  for  the  3,000,000  un- 
employed laborers  and  their  familiesi  At  thirty  cents  a  day  for  each 
person,  it  would  amount  to  $27,000,000  every  month,  or  over  $300,000,000 
a  year.  Many  of  those  now  out  of  work  voted  for  the  free  trade  candir 
dates,  but  doubtless  it  was  through  ignorance  and  deception  that  they  did 
it;  and  the  elections  of  1893  and  1894  to  date  seem  to  prove  that  through 
Mr.  Cleveland's  school  of  **  object  lessons  "  they  have  become  sufficiently 
**  educated''  to  know  that  their  interests  are  not  improved  by  a  system 
that  destroys  our  industries  and  turns  our  laborers  into  the  streets  to  beg 
or  starve. 

THE  WILSON  BILL,  which  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  be^lciptfe 
the  Senate,  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  catt^  omV.  \>c\^  Y'^vw£v^^'8k^<3j^'0^« 
rayect  of  a  tariff,  that  were  incorporated  mto  Wi©  \>^\cv<i^x^^AR.^^^?^^ 
ada^  in  1802.    Its  author,  Mr.  ^Uaoii,  MieL\\a«^x\f^^5\K»>'»»»^^ 
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x.ou^  or  several  ii^iaies 

ny  Democrats.  These  Democratic  Son 
that  they  would  not    vote  to  strike 
respective  St^ites  by  supporting  the 
witliout   any  regard  to  their  professt 
amended  so  as  not  to  interfere  wit 
because  they  thought  it  light  or  ho 
the  votes  of  a  sufficient  number  of  D 
through  tlie  8<?uate.     It  is  certain  th;i 
a  very  long  one,  and  there  is  a  doubt  i 
become  a  law.     Its  professed  objects  . 
and*enable  us   **to  capture  the  marke 
become  a  law  either  as  it  passed  the 
effects  will  be,  not  to  increase  but  to 
instead  of  capturing  the  markets  of  the 
world  our  own  home  markets,  the  grand 

ANOTHER  CONTRAST:  1S02  ts.  1 
mer  of  lb93  intimated  that  the  Ameri 
certain  **obje<;t  lessons,''  to  teach  them  t 
not  tht»y  needed  them,  it  is  quite  certi 
have  had  all  they  want  of  that  kind, 
sented  by  the  years  1892  and  1893. 

1S92.  In  the  twelve  months  endi 
produced  and  consumed  more  than  in  a 
tory,  and  this  country  was  enjoying  the  h 
ever  attained,  economically,  industrially, 
every  factory  was  running  at  its  fullest 
lK)rtation,  whether  by  rail  or  water,  had 
our  output  of  pig  iron  was  1,000, 000  tons 
000  tons  greater  than  that  of  (rreat  Hri 
and  every  mine  was  rnnniiK'  '^•••' 
ordtTs-  " 
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ration  in  March,  1893,  our  industrial  and  financial  skies  had  become  ver 
dark  and  gloomy;  our  magnificent  confidence  had  disappeared,  our  credf 
was  becoming  doubtful,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  storm  burst  in  ter 
rible  and  devastating  fury  all  over  our  land. 

Taking  it  in  all  respects,  1893  was  the  most  awful  and  depressing  sinc< 
we  became  a  nation.  More  than  one-half  of  our  mills  and  factories  eithei 
had  closed  down  or  were  running  on  part  time;  freights,  both  by  land  ant 
water,  had  fallen  off  tremendously,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  were  bankrupt  and  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
because  they  had  not  enough  business  to  pay  the  expenses  of  operating 
them;  our  blast  furnaces  were  mostly  blown  out,  and  our  mines  closed 
our  manufacturers  and  builders  found  but  very  little  to  do;  our  merchant! 
were  all  buying  only  for  the  day  or  week;  all  business  men  wore  afraid  o: 
to-morrow;  more  than  two  millions  (Gompers  says  three  millions)  o; 
workers  were  idle,  because  there  was  no  work;  and  as  many  mort 
were  working  from  one  to  three  days  per  week.  The  two  cities  of  Ne¥ 
York  and  Brooklyn  were  dealing  out  charity  to  between  two  huudrec 
thousand  and  three  hundred  thousand  per  day,  and  taxing  themselvei 
over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day  in  cash  to  house,  feed  and  cloth< 
the  needy,  in  addition  to  the  amount  given  the  public  authorities,  be 
cause  those  needy  ones  had  neither  work  nor  money;* our  foreign  com 
merce  had  fallen  off  over  $35,000,000,  and  our  domestic  commerce  a  mud 
larger  sum;  our  national  wealth  had  decreased  in  value  nearly  |9,000, 
000,000,  almost  as  much  as  the  late  rebellion  cost  the  country.  U] 
to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  visible  improvement.  In  March 
1894,  our  public  debt  increased  over  $18,000,000,  and  the  Secretary  of  t\u 
Treasury  informs  us  that  the  fiscal  year  that  will  cloce  June  30,  1894 
will  show  that  our  expenditures  will  exceed  our  receipts  by  $78,000,000 
in  short,  there  never  was  a  nation  or  people  in  all  history  that  evei 
realized  in  one  year  such  appalling  adversity  and  disaster,  such  materia 
and  industrial  paralysis  and  destruction,  as  we  suffered  in  1893,  and  stil 
suffer. 

A  Question  and  an  answer,— Let  me  ask  why  the  magnificen 
prosperity  in  1892,  and  why  the  unspeakable  losses,  distress  and  destruc 
tion  of  1893  ?  There  is,  there  can  be,  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  i; 
we  regard  the  striking  contrast  between  1892  and  1893  in  the  light  of  th< 
national  experiences  we  have  passed  through  since  1783.  The  mail 
cause,  then,  the  real  reason  for  this  terrible  change,  these  frightful  losses 
in  wealth  and  in  business,  this  utter  lack  of  confidence  which  everybody 
has  in  everybody  else,  is  the  fact  that  in  November,  1892,  a  majority  o' 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  an  Executive  were  elected  upon  a  platfonz 
that  declared  protection  *^ a  fraud,  a  robbery  and  unconstitutional,"  th< 
McKinley  bill  a  '*  culminating  atrocity,"  and  who  were  pledged  tt 
remove  and  overthrow  protection,  and  substitute  therefor  either  fre< 
trade,  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing. 

AN  ODIOUS  LAW.— That  threat  of  such  a  great  economic  change  ha 
been  strongly  intensified  by  the  Wilson  bill,  which  is  a  crude  and  vain  at 
tempt  to  materialize  a  theory.  It  was  conceived  in  economic  ignorance 
and  brought  forth  in  selfish  sectionalism.  Its  provisions  are  so  obnoxiou 
and  repugnant  that  even  so  intense  and  partisan  a  Democrat  as  Senate: 
Hill  of  New  York  spoke  of  it  in  the  Senate  on  April  9,  1894,  as  follows: 

An  extreme  reduction  of  tariff  duties  at  a  time  when  the  Treasury  wa 
swollen  with  a  surplus  of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  when  the  coantrr^'* 
really  prosperous,  when  all  our  industries  were  lnLia!cAAOii,*xi^«^^.w«  ^^™? 
men  employed*  «s8umed  a  different  aspect  atiA  pwaetiXA  «.  ^\^«t«oX  '^^ 
wheD  proposed  now  with  a  large  and  groyrtik^  \t«»»a.T!  ^"cS^a^  "^^  "^^^^ 
HurpluB  suring  as  in  the  face,  wit\i  out  \i\du»Xt\e»  V^'*^'^'*^!a^  o\  '^ 
Ufries  doeed,  out  workingmen  idle,  and  toWovrVuft  ^v>^  ^^  ^^^ 


dlaa^tTotiti  fioauciftl  panic  in  our  Mstory,     *     »     «     It  is  ft  nov^ltj^  Vn  Amv 
politics  t<>  make  Its  ajncluaioiis  an4  prijcedares  deliberately  i>fft;ntiiiE*c*,    It  h 
making  j^ligiou  immoml  axaJi  urbjinity  nomv  in  ardertocommaoU  and  prrifKig 
tbem.     .     .     .     To  double  the  deficit  of  ^1S,000,tKKI  by  w^y  of  viuUng  it:  fl> 
diucjird  f70,0iWJ»*XH>  of  annual  tevflnue  in  order  tocoUeet  twk«  as  much  moilufr 
ways-  to  einLwMly  tariLff  reform,  s»  tbe  Pr^aident  imagmea  bimyelf  to  be  dt^in^  b 
Ills  »€bc»me   to  fiubatitute   direct  taxes  for  tbe  tuiitf  taxet^  whicL  wertf  i^  be 
refortned;  to  recK^n^truct  all  tiie  aiibe'daitig  instead  of  amendinii-  or  tjjhf;a»riljoc 
one  group  at  a  time,  tbe  worst  (itst,  and  each  upon  itsu^vo  detrmrits;    U*  tli^^tun! 
and  djii!itre^  as  many  biiBJni^s^  ui«ei  as  f^os^iblt!,  &ad  all  at  oncif,  in^te^id  n{  a  t^^m 
at  a  time — is  not  a  prognHnme  perfectly  ma  lured  aini   miiUyl   Ui   ojnducc   I^H 
policy  and  principle  of  Tarift  Reform  tjiiiiii (mired  tbrougb  a  period  r.r  i^f^n^^B 
bu^ine^  prostration,  public  deficit  aud  private  baakruptcy.     »     .     *     T bis  MS 
proposes  a  ^itucidal  policy  when   it  aeeka  by  its  extreme  provisiaoii  to  dl*cafA^, 
numerons  reas*5nable  tariff  duties,  and  thereby  imperil  many  jndu!^trk*s. 

If  thii^  m  the  best  tljat  can  bo  said  in  bebalf  of  the  Wilson  blU  Ijy 
intensu  Demoerat  uiid  an   oame«t    advocate   of  a  tariff    far    rt*v«ma 
ouly^  is  it  nny  wonder  that  proteetiotiiatii  and  all  business  mtiu    j4i 
terrified?    And  is  it  not  fair   that  all  the  frightful  lo^tis  and  rrfilamiii 
of  1893  Bhoukl  be  chargt^d   directly  to  that  Democmtia   threat  of  tn 

NOT  ALONE  OPPOSED  BY  EEPUBLICANS.-Mr,  Preaide^nt,  tlL_ 
bill  U  not  alotio  opposed  by  Republicans,  btit  is  bitterly  danouiiorcl  by 
leading  Dcmocratn  aud  Democratic  newspHpera  m  all  parts  of  tht^  eoutitry. 
Why»  sir,  words  hav*^  been  spoken  against  it  in  thiii  CJhamber  by  dti^tiii- 
guisht^d  Democrats  whirh  ought  to  assnrR  itg  defeat.  Never  bf^fori?  did  h 
measure  of  this  kind  encounter  the  bitter  hostility  of  a  portion  of  the 
party  responsible  for  it  that  this  bill  has. 

NEWSPAPER  CRITICISM.— Let  us  glance  at  the  criticisms  of  the 
bill  by  leading  newspapers  in  various  sections  of  the  country  which  sup- 
ported Mr.  Cleveland. 

From  the  day  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  House  to  the  present  hour 
the  New  York  Su/i  has  thundered  its  anathemas  against  it,  recently  say- 
ing that  the  charge  in  the  Democratic  platform  that  the  McKinle^-  law  was 
''the  culminating  atrocity  of  class  legislation,"  should  now  be  applied 
to  the  Wilson  bill.  That  great  newspaper  truly  says  that  it  is  a  bill  to 
make  States  Republican,  and  then  belabors  its  party  in  these  words: 

"•  The  map  of  the  late  Democratic  reverses  reaches  from  Rhode  Island 
to  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  A  very  large  part  of  the  territory  is  Democratic 
soil  taken  possession  of  by  the  Republican  conquerors.  In  the  pn\senl 
condition  of  Democratic  panic  and  skedaddle,  it  is  hard  to  point  ont  any 
safe  Democr^itic  ground.  Perhaps  even  Kentucky  is  Republican  to-day. 
The  Populists  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  West.  The  Democrats  have 
been  swallowed  up  everywhere,  including  Queens  County.  For  the  present 
the  Republicans  rule  the  roost.         *        *        ♦ 

*'  Do  these  latest  Democratic  reverses  come  early  enough  to  be  a  means 
of  grace  ?  We  are  afraid  not.  We  are  afraid  that  nothing  can  put 
courage  and  honesty  into  the  cowards  and  traitors  who  in  one  year  have 
brought  the  Demvx»racy  from  sweeping  victory  to  the  verge  of  defeat  as 
sweeping;  and  that  defeat,  dishonorable  to  the  intelligence  and  the  moral 
sense  of  the  party.  The  great  army  of  Democrats  is  broken  and  sullen, 
chafing  at  the  incapable  and  traiton  ►us  chiefs.  Mow  shall  it  be  reorganized  ? 
How  shall  ruinous  defeat  be  averted  i 

''We  know  of  but  one  way,  if  there  is  any.  Reorganize  the  Demo- 
cratic conscience  !" 

Uiidor  tlw  tiih\  "  Is  this  the  endY'  Itlewcx  \s  vxXVoit^ovi  ^^\V^x\sv\l>5  dia- 
coiusef  r^iinsville  0;//r/t^r-jotirnal  u^VAVavjs.,  ^\iC^\xv^'^,^  \>c\v^t^'^ts5- 

wnt  party  in  (Jougrtibs  to  ^^\i3ix\^  ^^^^'^  >N\\Xi  ^c^^^^ix^vi^tiSi.^ 


lying."  Listen  to  him:  "It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  actisfinall 
passed  will  be  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  was  contemplated  b 
the  darkest  forebodings  of  the  friends  of  real  reform,  and  yet,  already,  w 
hear  it  on  every  hand  that,  with  this  measure  of  Democratic  stultificatio 
— this  finished  product  of  ignorance,  cowardice  and  corruption — thi 
iniquitous  offspring  of  the  blackmailing  manufacturer  and  the  politica 
harlot — the  whole  question  must  go  to  the  rear,  making  way  for  othe 
and  more  urgent  and  important  issues  I" 

The  New  York  Herald  suggests  that  '*  It  would  be  better  for  th 
country  for  Congress  to  adjourn,  go  home,  and  let  the  McKinley  la\ 
stand."  The  Herald  further  says:  **  The  curious  compilation  reported  t 
the  Senate  by  the  Finance  Committee  seems  to  be  satisfactory  to  nobody 
It  has  been  criticised  adversely  in  all  quarters.  It  is  not  only  de 
nounced  by  the  Republicans,  but  fails  to  command  even  Democrat! 
support." 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  calls  the  measure  **  The  Clamor  Tariff  Bill, 
and  beseeches  the  Senate  to  reconstruct  the  House  bill,  but  on  what  line 
does  not  advise.  The  Enmiirer  says  that  the  House  bill  **  is  not  a  measur 
grounded  on  judgment,  calmness,  and  deliberation,"  and  I  will  venture  t 
add  that  unfortunately  the  same  criticism  will  apply  to  the  bill  reportei 
by  the  Senate  Committee. 

The  New  York  World  does  not  like  the  bill,  and  comments  upon  it  a 
follows:  *' The  people  of  the  country  should  thoughtfully  consider  wha 
has  been  going  on  in  the  Senate  during  the  last  six  weeks.  A  great  party' 
name  has  been  prostituted.  Its  promises  have  been  treated  with  contempt 
Its  urging  forward  march  of  victory  has  been  turned  backward  in  a  rout 
The  verdict  of  the  American  people  as  rendered  at  the  polls  has  beei 
reversed  by  thronging  lobbyists  and  rapacious  Senatorial  agents  of  pro 
tected  industries.  The  clock  of  reform  has  been  set  back  by  the  sugare< 
fingers  of  its  pretended  friends." 

A  Democratic  voice  comes  from  Ohio  in  behalf  of  sheep  husbandry 
Hear  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

**The  Plain  Dealer  has  done  its  best  to  make  the  present  tariff  bil 
equitable  and  defensible.  It  started  with  the  determination  to  have  a  bil 
pass(;d  that  was  in  the  line  of  historic  Democracy;  that  is,  a  bill  fo 
revenue  with  incidental  protection.  Under  that  doctrine  every  industr; 
would  be  treated  alike.  The  Plain  Dealer  is  in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  wool 
just  as  it  is  in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  coal,  iron  and  lead  ores,  or  on  steel  rail 
and  wool  manufactures.  It  considers  that  injustice  to  one  industry  is  in 
justice  to  all,  and  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  Democratic  party  t 
make  an  exception  of  wool  in  the  tariff  bill.  The  farmers  of  this  countr 
are  a  pretty  intelligent  set  of  men ;  they  read  the  papers,  they  think  fo 
themselves,  and  the  Democrats  are  making  a  great  mistake  if  they  thin' 
that  the  farmers  are  going  to  vote  against  what  -they  believe  to  be  f o 
tlieir  own  interest.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  hope  the  Democrat 
in  Congress  will  put  wool  on  to  the  tariff  list,  and  treat  it  fairly  side  b 
side  with  other  groat  foundation  industries." 

The  Philadelphia  Record,  a  Cleveland  independent  newspaper,  unde 
the  heading  of.'* A  paralyzed  party,"  uses  this  language:  **Theintei 
minable  conflict  over  the  tariff  bill  has  disgusted  the  country  and  paralyzei 
the  Democratic  party,  which,  if  it  went  to  an  election  now  would  secur 
but  a  corporal's  guard  of  representatives  in  Congress.  The  spectacle  of ; 
party  which  came  into  power  in  1892  with  almost  unexampled  enthusiasu 
now  in  the  slougli  of  despond  because  of  the  selfishness^  iiwiw^^^Vfc^  ^ «:« 
narrow-mindedness  of  its  leaders  in  Congreaa  \fe  tvcA.  ^\\X\^fv\\%y^  ^1^ 
can  government.  The  party  press,  which  ao  NVgpTWx^^  Okkck^^^^ 
reform,  now  importune  Ck>Dgres8meii  to  do  aofurixi^  x«^3a5s^  \X>»jo.'^ 
the  saspenae,'' 
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The  Chicago  Times  dech>TGB  that  "The  bill  is  a  monstroelrjr.  aTSff 

upon  Doracicracy^  an  insult  to  the  intelliffeo^je  of  the  tiatioD.  Tb« 
thing  tho  real  Democrats  in  the  8eDat-e  can  do  is  to  vote  with  the  Ki»t 
catii*  against  it.  ^^ 

Ttie  Spritigfleld  Republican  is  in  the  habit  of  likings  prettj  much 
thing  that  Ls  labeled  tariff  reform,  bat  it  refuses  to  accept  thiis  bill,  spr- 
ing: ''  After  more  than  four  weeks  of  higgling  over  the  tariff  mtn*,  tii 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Senate  Finance  Oommitt^  has  tin^iJlj  an* 
nouneed  its  bat^ain,  by  which  euppt)»edly  all  members  of  tba  j>arty  in  tM 
upper  brMtich  are  ready  to  stand.  It  b  not  a  good  bargain  for  tbe 
country.  It  is  not  even  a  fair  bargain.  It  comes  near  tuning  a  gram 
st^etiona]  steal" 

The  Providence  JbwHMt;  left  the  Republican  partjr  in  1834,  and  h^ 
has  been  shouting  itaelf  hoarae  for  tariff  reform  ever  since.  But  it  faik 
to  find  the  genuine  article  in  the  Wilson  bitl,  of  which  it  say.*?:  **  Tlw 
Demw ratio  ^aators  in  whose  charge  the  Wilson  bill  was  placed  have  u^mI 
up  more  time  in  muUing  over  it  and  tinkering  it  than  ws^  spent  in  the 
entire  debate  in  the  House  that  preceded  its  passi4?e  hy  ihfxt  bxly:  anit 
during  that  time,  forgetful  or  rather  willfully  ignoring  every  reoinretiirikl 
of  their  party*!  platform  and  the  commercial  needs  of  the  laiid,  th«y  ha]M 
given  rca*ly  ear  to  all  sorts  of  appeals  to  timidity  and  demands  of  .«e1d^| 
ness.  The  result  of  it  would  be  the  most  outrageous  viulation  of  th# 
meaning  of  words  to  {-all  it  a  tariff  reform  bill/* 

The  last  quotation  I  will  give  is  from  the  Manchester  Unian,  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  newspaper  of  New  Hampshire.  It  expresses  itself  in  these 
words:  *' The  majority  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  after  devoting 
more  time  to  the  Wilson  bill  than  the  House  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
that  measure,  has  given  the  results  of  its  labors  to  the  public.  The  changes 
in  the  bill  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
called for.  The  Wilson  bill  goes  to  the  Senate  in  much  worse  shape  than 
it  came  from  the  House.  The  principle  of  free  raw  materials  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  clamor  of  local  interests;  duties  have  been  still  further 
reduced  in  lines  which  affect  important  industries,  and  it  would  seem,  in 
short,  that  wherever  the  committee  has  touched  the  bill  it  has  .been  to 
make  a  change  for  the  worse  rather  than  for  the  better.  This  has  been 
done,  too,  in  the  hope  of  placating  a  few  Democratic  Senators  who  had 
threatened  to  withhold  their  support  from  the  bill  unless  their  own  selfish 
demands  should  be  complied  with.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  come  now 
to  the  question  whether  the  whole  United  States  shall  be  governed  by  four 
or  five  Southern  Senators,  who,  not  even  representing  the  whole  of  the 
South — in  fact  but  a  small  minority — have  assumed  to  dictate  what  shall 
and  what  shall  not  become  law." 

Mr.  President,  that  i.s  an  interesting  collection  of  Democratic  opinion 
on  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  and  hundreds  of  similar  quotations 
could  be  given  from  Democratic  newvspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  conclusively  shows  that  the  Democratic  press  of  the  country  is  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  this  law.     The   j^eople  are   against  it,  the  press  is 
against  it,  and  every  sound   economic  argument  demands  that  it  shall 
!  if  possible  be  defeated.      The  duty    of   Republican   Senators    is   plain, 
I  and    the  duty  of    Democratic    Senators,    especially   those   from   North- 
ern States,  ought  to  be  equally  clear.     W^ill  they  be  equal  to  the  occasion, 
I  or  will  they  give  their  votes  to  the  pa.ssage  of  this  destructive  and  wicked 
measure  ? 

CONCLUSION.— Mr.  President,  as  I  said   in  a  speech  on  this  bill  de- 
livered  on  the  20th  day  of  April  last,  the  cov\w.trv  has  had  over  a  year 
of  Demorr'ofin  rule,  and  wherever  the  e\ectoT^  \i^>j^  %\^oV'^\\\X\vh>j\vw«Jv-\9;- 
vudia^  rty  with  a  nnanimitv  aXmos^t  ux^v^yaXVX^C^  \vv  Kwx\^\\ 

Jst<  ,orinK  masses  ot  thevi.dxiatT\aXl^c.TX\iW>.v.^^x.v\.v.v.  ^^V 
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condemnation  on  the  Wilson  bill,  and  it  is  eG[iially  opposed  in  sections  ol 
the  South  where  the  industry  of  manufacturing  has  gained  a  foot-hold. 
The  mandate  has  been  issued  to  Republican  Senators  to  fight  the  measure 
unceiisingly  and  unsparingly.  The  great  North  is  united  to-day  as  it  has 
not  been  united  since  the  flag  was  fired  on  at  Sumter.  Now,  as  in  that 
supreme  crisis,  mechanic,  farmer,  merchant,  and  manufacturer  are  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defense  of  the  welfare  and  the  progress  of  the 
nation.  For  months  factories  have  been  idle,  homes  comfortless,  and 
wives  and  children  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  wage-earners  of  the  North  have  decreed  the  death  of  the  Wilson 
bill  or  the  death  of  the  party  which  enacts  it  into  law,  and  woe  be 
to  the  Northern  Senator  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their  demands.  When 
men  stand  face  to  face  with  the  loss  of  employment,  or  with  wages  reduced 
to  a  point  barely  sufficient  to  give  them  food  and  shelter;  when  they  hav€ 
been  compelled  to  eat  the  bread  and  wear  the  clothes  of  charity  because 
of  the  proposed  hostile  legislation  of  a  political  party,  they  do  not  stop  tc 
ask  what  ticket  they  voted  last  year,  but  ally  themselves  with  the  partj 
that  stands  for  protection,  good  wages,  and  happy  and  comfortable  homes. 
In  this  contest  I  speak  but  for  myself  when  I  say  that  no  effort  will  be  toe 
great,  no  sacrifice  too  severe  for  me  to  make  to  help  defeat  this  bill.  1 
believe  that  every  consideration  of  patriotism,  of  justice,  of  respect  for  the 
popular  will,  and  of  regard  for  the  nation's  welfare,  demands  that  it  shall 
be  opposed,  resisted,  and  obstructed  at  every  point. 

The  people  demand  this:  That  we  shall  defend  their  farms,  theii 
workshops,  and  their  homes  from  the  blight  of  this  measure.  For  one,  1 
am  ready  to  do  anything  and  everything  in  my  power  to  beat  back 
this  assault  upon  the  industries  and  the  labor  of  the  country,  and  1 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  mindful  of  its  obli- 
gations to  the  people,  will  refuse  to  enact  into  law  this  wicked  and 
atrocious  bill. 

We  have  a  great  duty  to  perform  to  the  country,  and  let  us  here  and 
now  settle  it  that  in  the  United  States  Protection  and  not  Free  Trade  is  tc 
be  the  established  policy  of  the  nation  — and  then  shall  business  speedily 
and  permanently  revive;  then  shall  the  hum  of  happy  industry  and  the 
.  music  of  the  anvil,  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  be  heard  in  every  town  and 
hamlet  over  all  our  broad  laud;  then  the  manufacturer  shall  no  longer 
mourn  over  idle  machinery,  nor  the  farmer  over  valueless  crops;  then  the 
laborer,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop,  whether  in  the  mine  or  the 
factory,  shall  find  abundance  of  work  and  the  highest  wages  of  the  world; 
thou  shall  want  and  hunger  no  longer  stalk  through  our  streets  and  terrify 
our  people;  but  prosperity  and  contentment  shall  scatter  plenty  and  hap- 
piness over  every  home  and  in  every  heart.  May  God  speed  that  day. 
But  if  on  the  other  hjind  this  bill  shall  be  enacted  into  law,  bringing  upon 
the  country  the  same  distress  and  ruin  that  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
every  other  low  tariff  measure,  then  will  the  duty  of  the  American  people 
be  equally  plain,  and  that  will  be  to  rise  in  their  might,  irrespective  of 
former  political  affiliations,  and  re-enact  laws  that  will  restore  to  our 
statute  books  the  kind  of  legislation  that,  throughout  our  entire  history,  has 
brought  employment,  prosperity  and  happiness  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  my  task  is  done,  and  I  commend  its  lessons  to  the  in- 
telligence and  the  consciences  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber,  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  this  great  country,  whose  highest  interests  are  at 
stake  in  the  legislation  which  we  are  now  considering. 
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FARMEES  AND  THE  TARIFF. 


What  the  McKixley  Bill  Has  Accomplished. 


IMPORTS    CHECKED  —  EXPORTS    VASTLY    IN- 
CREASED. 


Agricultural  Exports  78  Per  Cent,  of  the  Total. 


NEAliLY   «aOO.OOU,000    MORE     FARM     PRODUCTS    SOLD 
ABROAD    THAN    EVER    BEFORE. 


IiisidioiLs  efforts  liiive  Ikh»u  mixdv  by  the  fri»o  trade  Democracy  to 
induce  tbi  faniu'i-s  of  this  eouutry  to  l)(.»lleve  tliat  tliey  are  opprensetl 
by  the  prot«H-tlve  Uirlff.  A  sMunple  falsehood  relates  to  the  prices  of 
inamifactured  articles  in  mn-ossary  use  amouK  fanuei-s  wheu  sent  out 
of  this  conntrj'  for  sjile  abroad.  Free  triidei-s  have  fn.Miuently  asserted 
tliat  such  jLTi^ods  are  sold  cheaper  to  forei;aiers  than  to  Americana. 
The  rt^prew'iLlatlon  is  tliiit  a  pn.)tective  tariff  has  enable<l  the  Americiin 
manufactun»r  to  demand  hIf;h(T  iirit-es  from  American  consumei-s  than 
the  artlcK'S  an»  worth,  and  tlint  he  can  affonl  to  sell  and  do(»s  8(»n  tho 
same  'irtldes  to  foivl^n  consmners  at  lower  prices. 

The  l>asls  of  tnith  upon  which  tbte  l5\\as}\xocA  Nr  \v-^TVi<\\^  ^'5^  '«85^^  '^ 
gurplua  stocks  of  old-fashioned  gooda.  \t.  \»  ^x^v^  ^Oa»^  fecca.«esR»^^3^ 


facturera,  liavlng  producod  a  large  stock  of  reapers,  mowers,  plows  or 
other  agricultural  implements,  and  having  on  hand  a  surplus  quantity 
over  and  above  their  tuiles  to  domestic  consumers,  and  hiiving,  suhse- 
quently  to  the  invention  of  this  class  of  goods,  produced  a  newer 
article,  one  Iwtter  adiipted  to  the  needs  of  the  American  fanner,  have, 
from  time  to  time,  exixtrted  their  surplus  stocks  and  sold  them  for 
ahuost  un^'thiug  tlioy  cDuld  get.  The.se  surplus  stocks  would  other- 
wise iH!  absolutely  wasted,  and  be  a  dead  loss  on  their  hands,  lliey 
are  goods  out  of  date.  Tlie  American  farmer,  well  aware  of  all  Im- 
provements that  are  made  in  agricultural  implements  from  season  to 
season  crares  nothing  for  an  old  fashiomHl  machine,  and  would  not  have 
It  if  it  wen>  givcMi  to  hliii.  litit  the  fariiK^rs  of  other  lands  are  less  alive 
to  their  opportunitU»s,  Ic^ss  w«»ll  liifonutnl  alxnit  tlio  improvements  tlwt 
go  on  fn>m  year  to  yt'ar  In  agrieultunil  implemc^nts,  and  they  wUl 
reganl  a  luarliino  as  lirst-cLiss  and  a  most  dosirable  ac^iuisition  which 
an  Amoriean  farincr  wouhl  not  bother  to  liave  on  his  place.  Such 
goods  art^  not  s«)l(l  rlioapor  abroad  than  tliey  would  be  sold  here  if  any- 
boily  wen»  willing  to  buy  them.  They  are  sold  al)rt)ad.  undoiibttxlly, 
cheaper  than  thoy  wiTe  sold  here  when  they  were  the  newest  thing 
of  their  kind  hi  the  market. 

p:xr()UTh;  not  DKrKNDKXT  ox  iMroirrs. 

The  gi'ound  on  wlileh  tlu«  free-trader  gt^uerally  apptsils  to  the  agricul- 
turalist i.s  that  if  wt'  did  not  produce  so  much  of  maniifactun>«,  but 
allowtnl  our  market  to  b«»  moro  largely  suppll(»<l  from  abn>ad,  for- 
elgn(»rs  would  buy  agrieultnnil  goods  nion*  fn^ely  of  us.  This,  how- 
ever, is  mrr<»  assertion,  ami  a  very  iK>or  kind  of  assiM-tion  at  that.  Farm 
pnMbicts  go  gfnenilly  into  men's  stomachs.  A  Imngiy  foreigner  will 
not  <(m.sunie  a  hnjrcr  l«)af  of  bn*acl  than  s:itiMfliHl  his  appetite  simply 
iHH^iuat}  we  buy  of  him  a  fvvr  pairs  of  .sh<M\s  (»r  suits  of  clothing  mon»  or 
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less.  America  is  the  world's  granary,  and  most  be  because  we  have 
the  land  aud  the  iutollipmt  l;i1x>r  that  produces  the  Largest  results 
Our  products  are  bought  to  the  extent  of  production  because  the  demanc 
runuot  otherwise  Ik»  fiUcd.     ^'-'N.. 

'I'liis  has  bt'i'n  a  protectionist  country  sin(«  1861.  For  the  first  toi 
yeni-s.  of  <*oursi»,  the  advantages  of  the  protective  system  were  no 
I'Tgelj-  felt.  The  Amerienn  ptM)i)le  wen*  engaginl  in  a  war,  anc 
although  tht»  war  tariff  had  a  pn^tcK'tive  value  it  was  not  perceived  a 
the  time.  It  is  well  enough  to  argue  tlmt  wo  might  si'll  more  agrictil 
tmul  goods  than  we  do  under  other  than  existing  conditions,  but  be 
fore  the  experiment  of  a  change  is  decided  upon  our  farmers  ough 
to  understand  that  they  do  sell  under  pi*otectlon  not  only  more  thai 
they  usckI  to  sell  under  free  trade,  but  vastly  more  thiin  the  then  tota 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  both  imports  aud  exports.  IN  180( 
OUR  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  AMOUNTED  TO  $1,015.7:52.011;  FOl 
THE  FIRST  TIME  IX  OUR  HISTORY  AMOUNTING  TO  OVER  i 
BILLION  OF  DOLLARS,  AND  OF  THIS  VAST  TRADE  78  PEl 
CENT.  CONSISTED  OF  FARM  FRODUC^TS!  The  growth  of  Ameri 
ran  faniis  went  abroad  in  the  year  ewliiig  Juno  30th.  1892,  to  th 
value  of  $793,717,070,  THIS  EXCEEDS  BY  MORE  THAN  15 
MILLIONS  THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  SHIPMENTS  OF  AGRICUI 
TI'RAL  PRODI'CTS  IN  ANY  SINGLE  PREVIOUS  YEAR,  and  It  J 
greatf»r  than  our  total  foreign  trade,  imports  and  exports  comblnec 
prior  to  1870.  In  1889,  iK'fore  the  McKlnl(»y  Bill  was  passed,  our  tota 
exports  of  fann  products  amounteil  to  $529,747,300,  and  It  was  0NL1 
72  PER  UEXT.  of  our  total  exports.  In  1892  agricultural  export 
amounted  to  $793,717,070,  or  78  PER  CENT,  of  tlie  total.  Tt  \*111  nci 
1h»  claimeil  that  this  was  due  wholly  to  the  opemtlcms  of  the  McTCinle 
law.  but  it  must  l>e  admitted  that  the  McKluley  law  was  not  incoi 
8lst<mt  to  this  eoonnous  and  incomparable  growth  in  our  sales  to  fo: 
elgners  of  agrlenltural  goods. 


.-I': 


following  is  a  table  which  inastntes  the  dofvlopttleut  of  tmt  i 
^;iol»»  of  fiinu  proilnotB  since  1889; 


If.;  TOTAL  KXPORTU   nv  FARW    PHOUOCTO, 

"*;                                    im&.  1800.           ii^L             i»iet 

(iuctH $120,5^9,^  tm*,miju\  |i78.(ot,3rii  f  i«uia] 

i*reatl  and  UreadstufFa  .     123,e7e,0&l  154,035,tt*7      l2SJ2I.63a      aatt,«t,ri 

oil..... aa^pion,™  im,-m,im    ^i4ms,wm    msAmA 

iiseetlatieona. 4n,i.lOj5a  40,f>U,00J>        38,Sg|,(W7        MB.  Ifii  ? 

Totfij §52uj47,S0e  j|asr7,:iiM3ti  ^fiia^Saioeu  im7i7 


H'i 


TqUI  exports «r^,2H2,tKX)  9a4a,2iJa,6^    t87£,£70,£Ba91.Clta^7^^ 

Jfeifcent  ttgrkultural,,.  72.3  74,Ji  73.3  "^i 

Sttll  xmnv  [morfsthm  tluui  tbi^  oxIUlifi  will  l^  faiind  tlit^  mtitpjtr 
VliSeh  foUows  of  agricultural  exports  to  detaU  for  tliL*  ytiim  im\ 
1882: 


1  a«^ 


Articles. 
Animals,  Hying : 

Cattle No. 

Hogs " 

Horses " 

Mules " 

Sheep " 

All  other,  and  fowls  .... 
Animal  matter : 
Bones,  hoofa.  horns,   and 

horn    tips,     strips     and 

waste 

Casings  for  sausages  

Eggs dozen 

Glue pounds 

Grease,  grease  scraps  and 

all  soap  stock 

Hair  and  manufactures  of. 
HJdea  and  slcins  other  than 

fors 


Agbicultural  Exports,  I80I  and 
-189.' 


1892. 


-1892.- 


Quantities.     Value.      Quantities.     Value. 


374,679  $30,415,249 
95,654       1,146,630 


3,110 

2,184 

60,947 


36:^,118 
986.552 


784,903 

278,658 

261.109 

18,532 


335,710 

841,075 

64.259 

110,292 

2,038,886 
394,544 

1,333,655 


394,607  $35,090,096 

31,963  364,031 

3,199  608,708 

1,992  241,071 

46,960  161,105 

...      .  24,161 


218,630 

878,675 

183,063  32,374 

580,815  66,403 

1.288,303 

370,169 

1,211,620 


b 


AaHtcrLTURAL  EXPORTS,  1891  AND  1802— Con tinned. 

, IftQl. . 1892, 

Articmx                   Quantities.     Value.  Quantities.  Va 

Honey ^^i.;!^;-)  $7 

Oil«: 

Lanl gallons      1,092,148  .t<W.!)S|]  <i0l,575  49 

Other  animal '*              512,2.5:^  WMjm  278.954  14 

Mi.-at  products : 

lieef  products- 
Beef,  canned pounds  10:1.585,727  9,06S.iX)f)  a7,028,084  7,87i 

Reef,  flesh **        ll>4,ai5,ais  ir,,3>2,054  220,554,017  18,03 

Hcef,     salted      or 

pickled "         90.286,0711  5.(H5{,788  70,204,730  3,9P 

Beef,  other,  cured..      "           l,G21,Ktt  147,518  ai:3.712  9 

Tallow *'        lll,(i8l»,25l  .v501,040  89,780,010  4.4i 

Mutton "              199,395  18,9.19  101.403 

Oleomargarine . 

Imitation   butter....      **           1,980.743  2,5.5,024  l.OIO.SJH  Ifl 

The  oil "          80,2:U,(j:i5  3,750,1:50  91,581,70:^  9.01 

Pork  products*  : 

Bacon "       514,075,5.57  37,404,9.-59  507,919,8:^:)  39,3S 

Hams "        S4,no,10S  S.245,OS")  70,850,559  7,7.1 

I'ork,  fresh "              818.S75  :iO,:Ci8  377,740  :: 

Pork,  salted  or  cured    "         81,3l7,:i(U  4,7.^7,313  «0,:<;io,481  4,7£ 

Lard "       4J)S,:H3,927  3I,I14.:J23  400,015.776  3:J.2C 

Poultry  and  game 1.'».808  1 

.\ll  other  meat  products 1,U)7,757  1,22 

Dairy  ])roducts  : 

Butio.r pounds    15,187,114  2,197.1W5  15,047,246  2,44 

Clieej'e "     '     82,i:W,870  7,105.370  82,100,221  7,67 

.Milk 201,298  55: 

\Vax,  bees' pounds         120,518  30,027  127,470  3 

Wool,  raw "              291,922  :J9,42:i  202,456  'A 

ToUil  value  of  animals  and 

animal  matter J$178.1(M,3:«  $181.71 

Bread  and  breadstulTs : 

Barley  bushels        97.3.062  $(W9,203  2,80.),075  $1,7: 

Bread  and  biscuit.... pounds    15.511,055  8;l!<,8l8  11,419,025  77 
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AoRictrx.TtJRAL  ExpoETtf,  1S81  AND  1892-Coathiu^. 


Articles. 


-ISOL- 


.buAh^lA    3a,7l^,2i:i  fn,tt52:,6e7 


orn  meal barrels 

ata,... w*. .btisbeU 

■tmeal  ............  pounda 

ye ,,.-,*  .    buBheU 

yc  fiour ..*.   .  barrels 

rheat.,.,  >.,.^, — bu»bel3 
7he&.t  flour..,  „...,,barrt3Js 
IK  olhpr  breads  tuff  ^  and 
{breparatlons  af,  used  aa 
p04 _  ..,, 

Kotal  valup  of  bread  and 

I  breadatuftfl..,* ..,  .91£S,m,^ 


332,  Taw 

4.2St 

11,344,304 


fil6,fl77 
405,708 

IS,  183 
61,420,372 
54,705,616 


Qiiactitt«8, 
75.451,849 

2JT7,tKi7 

aO,9T7,6a3 
12,(U0,7UJ 

157,^0,^-11 
15,196,700 


i,oao,es3 


Uiijoa 


.  12^3,303.  U7 


Iton  and  cotton-seed  oH  : 
otton— 

Sea  Inland .patinda    14,535,092  f3,002.96S        9,074,888     ^1,591,464 

Other  unmanttfactiired  ^*2.8&2, 770, 703  287.049,930  ^9-2tJ.  145, 135    358,83^,777 

Qtton-seed  oil,  ..,,ffaLlaiia    11.003,^1  3,975,305      13,850,^8       4,932,283 


I 


Total  value  of  cotton  and 
cotton-seed  oil - iaM,688,aoa 


icellaneoua! 

[room  corn .,„,.,.,-..     . ,  * . , 

'roit  and  nuta— 

ijlpplea,  dHed *  pounds      0  973,188 

•  Applea,  green  or  ripe,  barrels    135,207 

Fmits,  preserved— 

r    Canned , ,  — , , . , 

Other , 

^1   other;  green,  lipe^  or 

:  dried 


$172,101 


9^ii^443.52S 


9213,133 


4Qy,«a->      £5,042,003        1,288,103 
47«,80T  938,743       2,407,056 


hy. 


tons 


28,060 


703,880 
93.090 

ff00,798 

50.017 

470,228 


i,558,sao 

214,738 

U0d5,B46 

0O,1»4 


3S,2tn 


ropa pouiida      8,730,080        2,327.474      12.004  080        2,420.502 

m  cake  and  oil-cake  meal,"  e33,344,&5l       7,462,004    836,^719       9Jl%aD4 
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Agricultukal  Exports,  1801  and  1802— Continued. 


-1891. . 1892.- 


79,003 

50,842 

51 

473.006 

637,972 

91 

316,482 

&57,022 

38: 

286,321 

37: 

AuTirLLs.  Quantities.    Value.       Quantities.      Va] 

Oils- 

LinseecU    gallons  76,789         $48,::07  112,386  $» 

Other  vegetable 03,420     « 

Rice pounds        540,620  33,012     

Seeds- 
Clover pounds    20,773,884       l,575,03t*      19,532,411       1,631 

Cotton •*         10,108,014  85,315      12,149.261  a 

Flaxseed  or  linseed,  bushels     144.848  184,564       3,613,187        Z,9H 

Timothy pounds      8,757,788  370,151      10,318,074  38! 

Another 2a5,830     23! 

Tobacco — 

Leaf pounds  236,969,580      20,710,911    240,716,150      20^ 

Stems  and  trimmings     ''      12,263,016  322,AI8      14,715,927  361 

Vegetables : 

Onions bushels  57,182 

Pease  and  beans. ...     **  251,063 

Potates "  341,180 

Canned 

All    others,    including 

pickle"^ 180,173     lU 

Wine: 

In  bottles dozen  11,409 

Not  in  bottles gallons        543.202 

AH    other    agricultural 

products 

Total  value  of  miscellanc- 

ouflproducts ^38,524,907    940,10 

-Estf  mated. 

Kecapttulation. 


Animals  and  animal 
matter «178,iai,;«3 fl8l,71 

Bread  and  breadHtuffs  128,121,050    ....* 290.36 

Cotton  and  cotton- 
seed oil 294,688,203    263,44 


52,392 

15,054 

6 

319,085 

655,705 

37 

251,309  . 

*25 

'</ 


AGHlctrtTtJAAL  ExPOHTa,  1831  AJJO  1808— Coiidtiao^. 
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liWffi.- 


Articles,  Quajjtlttes.      V^lut^.      Q»aiitilicr«.     V^on. 

ous      p  r  Q  d  - 


J|38,5^4;j(>7 


.,,,,.^      ^iHlKS,S45 


xoUl       B^ri  cultural 

expom.  ..  ,. ,..  #0au^4a0,uw    ..*. -  ^fm,7i7jm 

ToLaiesporm..,,.,.. ,,  ,..<.^"..  »ar?2,27a^i  ..„,.^,**., fi.oi^Tt^au 

lural  matter ,  73.^    .,* ♦,--  lUl 


ExrORTS  OF  noci  raoDrcia 


During  the  last  few  year^  special  efforts  have  beou  luside  by  this 
ovenimeut  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  existed  iii  certain  foreign 
>untiicti  against  Ameilcan  meats  and  live  animals.  American  pork 
as  prohibited  In  many  Em'opean  counn-les  on  the  plea  thiit  It  was  not 
saltliful.  This  plea  vi'as  usually  a  mere  subterfuge,  the  objc»ct  being 
}  shut  out  om*  meats  for  the  beaetit  of  their  own  fanners.  Bv  a  sys- 
km  of  rigid  inspection  of  meat  intended  for  tlie  export  trade  tht»  excuse 
if  fears  of  diseased  meat  lias  beeu  removed,  and  one  by  one  the  prolii- 
jtions  against  the  trade  have  been  removed.    In  181)1.  durinj;  tlie  tis- 

j  year  just  closed,  di:(:rees  admitting  hog  i^uoDrcrns 
5rom  the  unitp:!)  states  were  issi'ed  in  den^lvrk, 

pRMAM',  ITALY.  ArSTRlA-lIUNGARY,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN, 
i;xe  abolition  of  the  prohibition  in  thesi?  count rie.-;  giv»*s  eJitrj-  to  oui* 
irk  products  into  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  upon  practl- 
■Tly  the  same  footing  .is  tliose  from  all  othe^r  countrirs     It  weut  Into 

Toet  in  the  C(mntri<»s  nanuMl  too  re<*ently  to  cause  auy  great  Increase 
our  sliipmentH  last  y<'ar.  but   the  trade  was  stimulate<l  enon>:li  to 

«iw  What  may  be  expe<'ted.  IN  1880.  WHEN  THE  DECREES  OK 
SOHIBinON  WERE  AIJi  1>^  FOKCB,  TU^  TOTKl.  \X.\.Vr.  OF 


iKMi  i'Ki>i)nTs  Kxroi:Ti:i>   was  $r,ij,TiojM)7,  wiiilk  last 
YKAU  IT  WAS  .ssr).ini.r»iu;. 

lATTLK  DISKASKS  STAMrKD  OIT. 

Til*'  I'lTtM't  nl'  the  sutH't'ssful  rlTm-t  to  stanii*  out  »-.ilil«'  disease  in  this 
founi ry  is  also  rrii«'cHMi  in  llicso  trade  ivturns.  In  issi»  tin*  iwiiorts 
of  frrsli  l«M.f  a;,';j:iv^'air(l  $1 1,4M,S(>1  wliilo  last  .vcar  tlic  value  w-as 
8lS,ori3,73*J.  InlilveinanniT  th«.»  i^xports  of  live  cattle  inei-easeil  fmui 
8l«,«l(5,yi7  TO  835,05)9,095.  The  exports  of  canned  bei-f  fell  off  about 
2L»,«HM).().K)  jHiunds,  while  those  of  fresh  Invf  ailvanced  2i»,(KH).fHj(| 
ImhuuIs.  Salted  or  pickled  luM'f  declined  'JiMMUMMM)  pounds.  An  In- 
creasr  of  nearly  L'n.OiH)  beeves  cmphasiz<'S  the  preference  pven  to  fnn?h 
bei'f  «nir  sali»Mi  durin;:  ihe  past  year. 

A  iiotabU'  ft'aitn'e  in  •)ur  export  trade  is  thi*  ^Towth  of  our  tradi?  lu 
tlaxsced.  In  l.v<!)  no  shipni«'nt  was  recorded,  while  in  LSlMi  it  auKmntiHl 
t«»  .i?!'.).?!*-.  In  ISfU  it  increas<'d  to  .*<l.st.r>r,t.  and  last  yi'ar  the  a^;rix»- 
pit«'  value  was  J<;».l>15,r)17.  or  nearly  double  the  value  of  all  other  i^vda 
<M»nd»ined. 

HKTTKIJ  PUICKS  TOO. 
Another  consideration,  «iuite  as  tjratifyin}:  as  Ihe  a;:jj:r<«j;:ite  iiieiM.»a«o 
in  n\u-  t'\\un'\  trade,  is  Ihe  fact  that  in  the  ItiMus  slu)winvr  heavy  !ncn.»aw» 
in  sIiipnn'Tits  there  is  an  increase  in  the  prli-es  rj«cciviMl  as  coinpartHl 
with  the  previous  year.  Nor  «mly  has  tin*  market  been  lai^rer.  Imt  tho 
prices  re.dized  l>y  our  pro«luc:'rs  were  better.  In  Ihe  case  of  cattle,  hi 
addition  to  an  iiurease  .if  .^j.-i.ihmmmm)  in  a;:;:n-jrat«'  shipnunits  over  1S!)1, 
th"  vah!"  per  l:"a«l  has  advanced  from  S;sl/j';  to  8SH.05.  The*  price  of 
wheat  a«lvane«.d  fn>m  u:\  cents  per  bushel  in  lsi»l  t(»  .SI.ik;  In  ISDU,  tii 
th"  fa<e  <if  the  fact  that  our  sales  in  Ihe  past  year  were  the  lar;;t>st 
in  our  history.  In  pork  produ<-ts,  th«'  averatje  vahie  of  bacon  adviu«vMi 
1  eeiit  iier  pouud.  or  from  7  to  S  cents,  \\\v\\e  \w\\\vy  ■cvCs.xwsxw^  *i- ^'^''^^ 
or  iivm  14  to  7r;  cents.    A  striking;  s\uav\\vv;  \^>  \\\ivvV  \w  ^V^^  ^**^^^  ^^^'^  ^ 
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Tlik  cerenl  Una  heretofore  been  fiJilpp*»U  iitircwid  Ui  IiUKt^  quiiiiUtIc«5i  ottif 
when  tilt*  borne  price  was  tow.    *nu*  tknUL^sUc  pilci*  ha^^*  Lx:*4;uliit<>U 
^  Milpint'iit,  it  beiii^'  ijold  ubroiwl  ouU*  far  Uht*  lii  oonipetkioij   %\-ith  oi 
■*:f^  KtutTs  for  aulmiiL'!.    In  1S90.  Uie  ymr  c»f  largt^t  ^iptoeiits  of  rtu 
meavemge  price  was  Iml  41  eeub*;  in  18ft:;  St  was  55,  mi  lunrcami  i>f 
CfJiitSi  or  34  per  eeat.   The  veconl  io  eottotj  Ig  not  m  gxaUfjlue,    Hw 
ejsiKut  prire  lust  yt-jir  wixs  tlie  lowi'st  for  a  st^riesi  of  yt^ars,  ami  w 
the  ship  mentis  were  lurger  bj  ;i4,000y<-)00  poutwiw  Uie  mouey   rvccHn 
l|us  k'SB  by  $:il,^.XJ(>,0(X>. 

This  extuudtil   mxirket   for  ike  farnn?r  lias  bei^ti  diiv    In    a     ^rv 

Btteiisurt^  to  the  reeiprocltj'  clause  111  the  McKliilf^y  BUL 

^^  THE  F.V115IEU  AXB  IMPORTS 

The  new  tariff  liiis  served  the  iutorest  of  the  Anierieau  farmer  not 

P  lesB  In  giving  him  a  wider  uuirliet  abroad  than  in  holding  for  his  use 

J  the  market  at  home.    The  McKhiley  Bill  was  franietl  as  to  Its  ii«ri«;ia- 

I?  toral  schedules  In  accordance  with  the  urgent  and  united  request  of  all 

3  the  leading  agricultural  sociolios  and  iiLstitutions  of  the  United  States. 

>  It  was  represented  by  those  associations  of  farmers  tliat  overj-  season 

•  of  depression  had  In^on  due  no  I  to  tlic  high  prices  of  what  they  had  to 
■'  buy,  as  free-traders  so  often  assert,  for,  AS  E\'EHYB()I)Y  KXOWS, 
.  THE  PRICE  OF  MAXUEACTr'HED  G(M1DS  DT'RlXtJ  THE  I. AST 
.  THIRTY  YEARS  HAS  STEADILY  I)E< 'LINED.  But  it  was  due  to 
^  the  low  price  of  what  they  had  to  sell.  an<l  that  was  due  in  a  CT'eat 
i*  measure  to  the  competition  of  Canadian,  Bennudlan  and  other  foreign 
;  agriculturists.  This  statement  of  the  situation  was  thoroughly  sup- 
'■}  ported  by  the  statistics  of  trade.    It  ^^'as  shown  that  under  the  low 

tariff  then  prevailing  eattle.  horses,  slieep,  (»ggs.  hides,  wool,  barley. 

•  hay,  hops,  seed,   tobacco,   potatoes,   and   other  agricultund   pnxluots 
.   which  oiu*  farmers  wen*  thems<*lv<»s  gnawing  wen*  being  liuporteil  to 

the  extent  of  nearly  1()0  millions  of  dollars.    American  farmera  nsked 
'  that  mte^  ot  duties  should  \h>  Vu\vose<\  o\\  \\\v>««  ^v>vs(\%  \5VVi\1  ^^Ta\<^ 
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have  the  effect  of  ktH>ping  tlicin  out  of  the  American  market,  so  that 
the  Ann-ilfan  fanner  iiii>:ht  bo  able  to  supply  the  entire  home  market 
from  his  own  pnwhictioD.  'Hu*  object  of  protection  Ls  to  do  just  this 
sort  (if  tiling,'-  T(i  illVK  TO  TIIIC  IIOMK  PKODUCER  THE  FIRST 

ciiAN'ci:  j:vkrv  timi:.  to  admit  i\)ri:i(;\  ooods,  the  likes 

Or^  WIIK'II  TANXOT  15I-:  MADE  IX  THIS  CorXTRY.  WITH 
ARSOLl'TK  FKKKDOM,  SO  THAT  EVKRY  COXSl.'MER  CAN 
HAVE  AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE  ALL  THAT  CI^ASS 
OF  GOODS  AVHKII  HE  HIMSELF  IS  XOT  COMPETENT  TO 
GROW  OR  MAKE;  AND  TO  LMPOSE  A  RATE  OF  TAXATION  ON 
THAT  CLASS  OF  GOODS  WHICH  HE  (;AX  AND  DOES  GROW 
OR  .AIAKE  AT  LEAST  EQUAIi  TO  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE 
RATE  OF  WAGES  HERE  AND  THE  RATE  ABROAD. 

On  this  thooiy  the  McKlulcy  Rill  was  (levis(Hl,  and  it  has  operated 
prcK'iscly  as  it  was  intended  to  oi>erate.  In  l.Sl)2  tln»re  was  a  large  In- 
crease over  ISfM)  of  affricniltnral  imports,  but  th(»  increase  was  almost 
entirely  conlintKl  to  that  class  of  ajrricultund  jrofnls  which  we  cannot 
and  do  not  ourselves  pi-oduce.  Th"  incr«'ase  in  sugar  and  niohisses  was 
from  H)l  millions  to  107  millions.  The  Increase  hi  tea.  coffee  and  f!OCoa 
was  from  03  ndllions  to  1-15  millions,  but  on  cattle,  horees.  sheep,  eggs, 
hides,  wool,  barley,  hay,  hops.  nvt\\,  tobacco,  and  other  goods  the  like 
of  which  we  grow  ourselves,  th(»re  was  a  decrease  from  !)0  millions  to 
sn  millions.  To  the  extent  of  14  milUons  of  dollars  at  least  the  Ameri- 
can market  was  protected  for  th(»  Am(Mioan  farmer. 

Following  is  a  table  whi<'h  prcwnts  in  iletail  the  agrieiUtuml  Importi; 
of  this  country  durhig  1800,  1801  and  1S02: 

AURICCLTUUAL  IMPORTS,  1890,  1801,  AND  1802. 

Articles.  1800.  1801.  1802. 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

Sugar $96.094,3.32    91tt5,728,2ia    ^V3^.»«ft^^ 

Molasses  S,\es^riSS^         ^,^S^Xv^         ''^•^^^^ 


I 
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AoBiocLTimAL  IitPORTS,  1900,  1801  Ans  18M-Cotitmti«d. 


i 


Artictefli 

Sugar  dmlDage..^. 


ISDO. 


Total  .sugar  and  tuolu»M .«101,203,726  $l{)»,3adiaHt 

'  T*^i  f^ofTeti  and  cocoa; 

Tea ,. fl2.3l7.4B3  $13,838,1^ 

Coffee . „    7S*M7,4a2  1*0,131,777 

Cmot.  and  leavea  and  sbelU  of 35»713,I(f7  3.323^067 

U»<?numerated  itema ISO^IO  97.701 


fi07Jiei 

$14^173,: 
t^\04U 


»' 


?! 

Hi: 


Total  tea,  caffee  and  cO(m f  US.4S4«0a7     8113,^^,621  iliS,l|M 

Alilma  I  a  a  nd  thel  r  producia,  «zee  pt  wnol :  ^^ 

Cattle.  - I2WJ47  ftU2,tJ7»  |47^ 

HoriieB. ,.-,...  4,H4n.4?5  S.m'n^S*  2.455,* 

Sheep .Mf-. i;^M?  U2XU,Wl^  1,440.2 

All  other,  and  fowls 413,491  357,927  SOf?,! 

BH»lles..,. , ,  l,28tJ/ilO  l,357»035r  1,4S5,( 

Butter ]3,fl7S  58,541  16,! 

Cbeeae-,... .,..,,..  l,295,50fl  1,358,76J3  1,238,: 

E#«(s.... %m,9Vi  1,185,505  m^\ 

Glue 471,S20  407,340  ,   .   , 

'      Grease. 234.08!)  430,335  _._ 

Ilttlr... 3.0^,5mJ  2,40^.7^3  LTJOJ 

Hidea 21,»3l,»?io  zl.ifdu.Uif  ab,850,: 

Hide  cuttinRa,  etc 348,440  353,943          

Hoofs,  horns,  etc 236,648  587,444          

Meats- 
Preserved 407,038  521,322  430.C 

All  other 272,199  144.049  15,3 

Milk 102,954  105,ftS3  95,fJ 

Oil.aniraal.. 6,471  5,531  12,1 

Sausage  skins 494,958  572,817              

Unenumerated 743,590  813.873  ♦4,0OO.a 

Total   animals    and    their   pro- 
ducts, except  wool ^,693,916    :?i3.277.970  340,087. 1( 

Fibers  : 
Animal- 
Wools fl5.264,0S3    $18,231,372  319,688.1i 


/    - 


AoiLidviTtmAL  Ixpoptb,  1990, 1801  and  1802— Gontintied. 

Articles.  1300.  ISOl.  1802. 

Silk,   unmanufactured |24,3:)1,867  $10,086,436  $25,060,: 

Vegetable- 
Cotton 1,35)2,728  2,825,004  3,215,; 

•      Flax 2,188.(121  1,636,779  1,084, 

Hemp  and  all  substitutes 7,341,950  7,910,050  7,334j 

.Tute 3,249,026  3,882,858  3,021, 

Sisal    grass  and  other  vegetable 

substances 7,061,184  5,829.514  6,218, 

Fibers  not  elsewhere  specified  . . .  697,680  1,987,904  1,566,! 

Total  fibers 961,530,445  $61,429,517  967,086, 

Miscellaneous: 
Breadstuffs— 

Barley 95,629,349  93,2i2,593  91>502,l 

Corn  908  1,651  10, 

Oats  8,U50  5,056  8. 

Oatmeal 59,300  31,080  27,1 

Rye 115.657  98,227  67,! 

Wheat 112,303  431,040  1,955, 

Wheatfloar 5,049  43,180  4,; 

Breadstuffs  and  farinaceous 
substances    not  elsewhere 

specified 1,210,982  1,194,473  1,210, 

Chicory  2tl9,283  342,517  83, 

Fruits  and  nuts 20,747,774  26,015,374  20,046, 

Hay 1,143.445  445.461  715, 

Hops l,a=)3,616  1,797.406  883,' 

Ind  igo I,827,a77  1,600,630  l,772,i 

Malt,  barley 161,686  78,433  6, 

OIIh,  vegetable  : 
Fixed  or  expressed— 

Olive  819.110  7:J3,4S9  876,( 

Other I,3i0,551  l,46r).U0l  2.239,i 

Volatile  or  essential l,UJl,a'n  1 ,52;J,491  1,675,1 

Opium,  crude 1.18:U12  1.202,375  1,029, 

Plants,  trees  and  shrubs 343,220  lS9,76;i         

Bice  and  rice  meal 2,540,674  4,559,540  3,030; 


u 


AaEICULTUUAI,  iMPORtB,  1890,  imi  AKU  IS^-ConiMullGd^ 


Articles. 

fe^da .„, 

plcea— 

Ground... ,_. 

Nutmegs *.,-,.,- 

Pepper **.. 

All  otb«.. ,.-<.<. 

'obo^co,  leaf..*  *i*.«».^...  .«*.„ 

lanlllub^QHH ..,p, 

fee  tables— 

learDsaDd  peaae.--..    .....,..«,. 

^oUtae^.. ,...,. 

'IckJe^Eod  a&ucoi        .  .,,....... 

kll  otber- 
In  tibeir  tia^taral  »tate^  or  in  salt 

^     orbriute* 

•  Prepared  or  preserved . .  , * 

Enes  : 

^bampaffne  and  othi>r  sp&rktiti^. 

ttUl  wines— 

In  ca^ksi ... ,.«..... 

In  battles^ .,,..- 

[lumerftted  itenu^,^...  t«.*^*.    .* 


510,077 


1.057,210 

liit,5:^ 


Ji\%im 


S,7OT,027 
5lM<£f 


1,067,757 
608,519 


2,541,1^1(1 
ljl[i»373 

177,5£J 


l}:^».00li 
10,331,174 


U97,J^4 


563.287 


4,752,572  5,aii),872  4^571,810 


l,SK»B,atl3 

•<ieo,ooo 


I 


To  til  misce  Ua  neous . . , , * . .     $73,5^  IM 1 

jitimat^. 

HKCAPlTtTLATlOSr, 

^andmolasaefl... $101,266,726 

collee  and  cocoa^.^^.*  3a,454,e:?7 

aals  and  their  products*  except 

rool. ......,.,....,*.    :i9,Rj3.yi0 

rv,  Aotmal  and  retEet&ble ftl,53U,44ii 

eU&ljCJOUs , ^ 7:<,^47,021 


f  82,301,4117     f67, 100,636 


113,373,621  145,761,1113 

43,377.^0  40,6ri7,ia| 

61,4^,517.  fl7,0e6,S3O 

82.§»1,4G7  07,lDB,li25 


TotJil  a^ieulturc. 
Total  Unt>ons,,..v 


^&at.  of  agrtctaltntftl  matter. 


$:i74>40:i,745 
$7d9,3l0,400 

>      47.4 


f40y,061,94a    $427,903,311 
$&l4,9l6,iy6     $827,4C1,573 


4fi.4 


SIS 
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TIIE  IMrOUTS  CLASSIFIED. 

Thp  classilication  of  the  imports  of  aiaieiiltural  ;;oo«ls  shows  that  I 
twiM'U  1«K)  and  181)2  th«»iv  was  au  actual  falliiij,'  off  of  $ia,85(),U50 
the  hnpoits  of  piiucipal  piHwlucts  wliich  come  hi  direct  competiti< 
witli  American  a;;riculturisls,  a  di^'lliie  of  14  per  c«»ut..  wliilo  in  tl 
prhicipal  items  wliich  do  not  so  compete  there  was  an  increase 
$58.8T4.tht:j,  or  20  per  <'eut.    The  tal)l(*  follo\\'s: 


Competing  Imports. 

1890.  1892. 

Cattle,  horses  and  sheep • 96,353,441  $3,943,£ 

Eggs 2,074,912  522,J 

Hides 21,881,886  28,850,5 

Wool 15,284,083  19,688,1 

Barley 6,629.849  1,592,0 

Hay 1,143,445  715,1 

Hops 1.053,616  883,1 

Seeds 4,080,814  2,2B4,C 

Tobacco 17,605,192  10,831,1 

Potatoes 1,365,808  186.C 

Jute  and  sisal* 10,314,110  8,239.6 

Wines 8,S)9,956  8.944.S 

Pmnes  and  plums 1,789,176  437,2 

Raisins 1.997.103  964,9 

Total f99,422,481  985,662,8 

*  Jute  and  sisal  complete  with  flax,  hemp,  and  other  fibres. 

NoN-CoMPETiNo  Imports. 

Sugar  and  molasses 9101,286,726  9107,288,8 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa 93,454,637  145,781,1 

Sillt 24,331,807  25,059,3 

Spices 3,229,029  3.047,8 

Total 9222,282,250  9281,160^ 

It  thns  npp<'ani  from  this  annlyRiR  of  our  Import  ttc^^^  \>&s<5^  "^^  ^^ 
petition  which  our  own  lanuer  \uv»  Vo  wwjvjV  V^  wwxVvAtjS^^  Xvswrjqk 


VHAT  FBEE  COINAdE  MEANS. 


AS  SUPPORTED   BY   THE  SILVER   PEOPLE, 


IT    MEANS    INCREASED    VALUES   ON  THE   BASIS 

OF  A   DOLLAR   THAT   IS  WORTH 

FIFTY    CENTS. 


HOKE    SMITH. 


RvpoRM  Club  .Sound  Currency  Committer, 

NKW    YORK. 
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MAT  FREE  COINAGE  MEANS. 


AS  SUPPORTED  BY   THE  SILVER   PEOPLE, 


IT    MEANS    INCREASED    VALUES   ON  THE   BASIS 

OF  A  DOLLAR  THAT   IS  WORTH 

FIFTY    CENTS. 


HOKE    SMITH. 


RvFORM  Club  Sound  Currency  Committe*, 

NEW  YORK. 


WHAT  FREE  COINAGE  MEANS. 


AS  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  SILVER  PEOPLE,  IT  MEANS  IN 

CREASED  VALUES  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  A  DOLLAR 

THAT  IS  WORTH   FIFTY  CENTS. 


Hoke  Smith. 


No  one  can  doubt  that  for  the  next  twelve  months  a  thorough  die 
enssion  of  money  and  currency  will  be  presented  all  over  the  Unite* 
States.  It  seems  now  probable  that  this  discussion  will  be  limite< 
chiefly  to  the  issue  made  by  the  extreme  silver  men  favorable  to  th 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1  with  gold. 

The  '*hard  money  '*  men  may  be  classed  as  gold  monometallistc 
silver  monometallists  and  bimetallists. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  gold  monometallists  are  strong  enough  t 
become  really  a  factor  in  the  approaching  contest.  The  gpreat  majoi 
ity  of  those  who  oppose  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1  are  a 
least  equally  opposed  to  gold  monometallism.  The  issue  next  yea 
will  be  for  and  against  silver  monometallism.  I  do  not  use  the  ten 
''  silver  monometallism  *'  with  the  purpose  of  offensively  designatini 
the  position  of  those  who  advocate  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  1 
to  1,  but  because  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  practical  result  of  th 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  present  ratio  by  the  United  State 
alone,  at  the  present  time,  would  produce  silver  monometallism  i 
the  United  States. 

The  silver  which  is  now  placed  in  a  dollar  is  worth  but  little  mori 
than  50  cents  ;  the  gold  which  is  now  placed  in  a  dollar  is  wort] 
about  100  cents.  These  values  are  practically  the  same  the  worh 
over,  whether  in  Mexico,  in  England,  or  elsewhere.  If,  with  the  un 
limited  coinage  of  diver,  the  inrioe  of  bullion  did  t^s^^  ^n^sii^ffseaiS 
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worth  of  gold,  we  would  Lave  nc 
be  a  silver  monometallic  country. 

This  proposition  seems  so  evic 
needs  argument. 

The  real  question  is  :  Would 
States  alone  advance  the  price  of 
the  relative  value  to  gold  of  16  to 
ratio  ?    If  it  would,  then  with  unl 
we  would  have  a  bimetallic  curren 
such  a  system,  we  would  have  mon 
silver. 

As  far  back  as  1792,  when  our  bi 
both  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Hamil 
ratio  of  the  two  metals,  if  bimetallis 
fixed  upon  the  commercial  value  of 
world.     This  principle  was  true  thei 

In  1873,  at  the  time  when  the  un! 
pended  in  the  United  States,  the  sil' 
little  more  than  the  gold  put  into  a  < 
legislation  of  Germany,  Norway  a 
before  that  time,  Germany,  Norway 
Holland,  Russia,  France,  Belgium, 
have  either  demonetized  silver  or  s 
countries  must  be  added  India.  1 
utilize  thp  ei''^^ —  -,-    -• 


United  States  since  1873  has  coined  more  silver,  has  famished  a 
demand  on  the  supply  far  greater  than  during  the  entire  eighty  years 
prior  to  1873.  Since  1873  the  United  States  has  coined  over  $419,000,- 
000  of  silver  standard  dollars,  beside  the  trade  dollars  coined  under 
the  Act  of  1874,  and  the  subsidiary  coins,  beside  purchasing  $156,- 
000,000  under  the  Sherman  Act.  Can  any  one  consider  these  facts 
without  concluding  that  if  this  enormous  use  by  the  United  States 
was  insufficient  to  steady  the  fall  of  silver  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  unlimited  coinage  by  the  United  States  alone  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  restore  its  bullion  value  now  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  not  by  way  of  offensive  criticism,  but  as  a  state- 
ment of  a  logical  conclusion,  that  I  insist  that  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  means  silver  monometallism.  Not  only 
would  all  of  the  silver  product  of  the  world  turn  toward  the  mints 
of  the  United  States,  but  if  the  value  of  silver,  by  reason  of  this 
coinage,  began  to  appreciate,  then  we  would  also  be  threatened  with 
the  silver  which  has  been  manufactured  throughout  the  world  at 
the  cheap  prices  ;  for  the  holders  of  manufactured  ware,  seeing  that 
fchey  could  coin  their  silver  into  dollars  worth  considerably  more 
than  the  manufactured  article  cost,  would  many  of  them  do  so. 

Again,  if  the  value  of  silver  appreciated  silver  mining  would 
speedily  be  increased,  and  this  volume,  too,  would  threaten  the  ex- 
haustion of  our  resources  by  an  exchange  of  silver  dollars  for  them. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  can  see  little  reason  to  hope  that  the  bul- 
lion in  a  silver  dollar  would  be  substantially  appreciated  by  unlimited 
coinage.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  change  from  a  standard  now 
worth  a  hundred  cents  to  a  standard  now  worth  60  cents.  Our  silver, 
our  paper  and  our  gold  are  to-day  kept  on  a  basis  as  good  as  gold. 
While  we  have  not  the  kind  of  bimetallism  most  desirable,  we  have  at 
least  the  use  of  nearly  $600,000,000  of  silver— a  good  legal  tender  for 
all  debts — and  circulating  upon  a  parity  with  gold.  With  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  we  would  simply  change  our  standard  to  one  worth 
approximately  one-half  the  present  standard.  We  would  still  call 
the  new  dollar  a  dollar,  but  its  commercial  value  the  world  over 
would  then  be  fifty  cents.  All  prices  would  feel  the  pressure  of  read- 
justment to  the  new  standard.  If  the  dollar  was  depreciated  one- 
half,  then  commodities  ought  to  sell  for  twice  as  many  dollars.  In 
reality  they  would  bring  just  what  they  sold  for  before.  The  read- 
justment of  business  to  a  new  standard,  depreciated  one-half  or  depre- 
ciated one-fourth,  would  necessarily  involve  the  entire  country  in 
great  confusion,  until,  by  accurate  tests,  the  true  value  of  the  new 
standard  could  be  ascertidned,    Tr»de  would  oeaae.    The  oautiona 


,  iL/uoxiiess  trouDies  ana  • 

enterprise. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  vie 
If  a  theory,  and  therefore  unce 
taiuty  which  must  follow  the  » 
becaufl©  all  valnes  will  become 
in  buBiness  would  necessarily  1 

I  aec  no  benefit  to  any  class 
change.     Especially  is  this  true 
daily,  weekly  or  monthly  wages 
dopret^iated  currency,  the  last 
ogniz^d  by  an  increase  of  pay 
aftlary*    The  proprietor  of  an  ent 
the  changed  standard,  naturally  ^ 
take  the  risk  and  wait,  before  rec 
preciated  and  increasing  the  pay 
tioQ. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  bene 
number  of  the  loans  in  Georgia  h 
The  obligations  provide  for  payi 
such  contracts  would  be  put  to  tl: 
buy  gold  to  meet  his  obligations. 

A^  to  the  other  debts,  those  th 
if  there  should  be  any  serious  da 
would  be  refused  extension  bv  th 


staodard,  who  oould  guarantee  that  when  business  fboallj  settled  down 
upon  the  silver  basis  some  other  section  might  not  by  then  attract  the 
public  attention,  and  that  ours  would  lose  the  benefit  of  present  condi- 
tions ? 

And  after  all,  after  the  readjustment  of  the  new  standard  was 
actually  accomplished,  after  we  had  had  changed  to  a  silver  basis, 
what  benefit  would  be  derived  therefrom  ?  It  is  true  that  a  class  of 
railroad  owners  and  manufacturers  insist  that  the  benefit  would  be  in 
the  inability  of  the  salaried  people  to  force  a  recognition  of  the  new 
basis  by  the  doubling  of  their  compensation.  From  a  selfish  stand- 
point, perhaps,  this  would  be  beneficial  to  the  owners  of  the  proper- 
ties named,  but  it  will  scarcely  attract  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  found  that,  if  the  readjustment  was  completely 
accomplished,  with  injustice  to  nobody,  then  prices  would  nominally 
increase  all  around.  A  man  might  receive  more  dollars  for  what  he 
sold,  but  in  the  same  proportion  he  would  have  to  pay  more  dollars 
for  what  he  bought.  Every  argument  now  being  scattered  by  tha 
extreme  silver  men  criticising  gold  monomentallism  is  equally  sound 
as  a  criticism  upon  silver  monometallism,  and  even  conceding  that 
our  present  system  is  unsatisfactory,  they  offer  one  much  worse. 

One  of  the  claims  of  extreme  silver  men  is  that  after  their  country 
acts,  if  it  adopted  unlimited  coinage  at  16  to  1,  other  countries  would 
follow  on  the  same  line.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  foundation 
for  such  a  claim,  but  if  it  were  true,  from  that  very  fact  we  would  be 
injured.  We  would  adopt  a  depreciated  standard,  to  see  it  after- 
ward appreciate.  Then  all  debts  incurred  before  the  appreciation 
would  be  increased,  and  the  very  class  sought  to  be  benefited  would 
be  again  burdened. 

How  could  business  be  conducted  upon  a  standard  subject  to  such 
a  possible  change? 

The  silver  movement  by  its  agitation  is  even  now  checking  the  re- 
turn of  prosperity,  but  I  hope  the  confidence  that  it  will  certainly  be 
defeated  will  prevent  serious  injury. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  next  President  of  the  United  States  will 
be  opposed  to  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1. — Maoon  Telegraphy 
May  1, 1896. 
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You  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  tl 
rency  reform  by  subscribing  to  SOUP 
facilitate  your  co- operation  the  Commiti 
to  100  or  more  names  wliich  may  be  sul 
rates  indicated:  so  that  partip«  w^;  i  - 
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ANNUAL    MEETING 

OF  TDK 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST    LEAGUE, 

NOW 

The  New  England  Anti-Imperialist  League. 

THE  HON.  WIN8L0W  WABBEN  PBE8IDE0. 


Mr.  Warren  said,  in  substance : 

*'  We  have  a  difficult  problem  before  us,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  any  more  difficult  than  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning.  The  Administration — if  the  serial  story 
that  comes  from  the  Philippines  can  be  believed — threat- 
ens, or  alleges,  I  will  say,  that  it  has  broken  up  the  best 
hope  for  free  government  that  the  East  has  ever  seen.  If 
they  take  any  credit  to  themselves  for  that,  they  are  wel- 
come to  the  whole  of  it,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
but  if  it  be  true,  a  worse  elephant  remains  on  the  hands 
of  the  American  people. 

*'  The  destruction  of  Aguinaldo's  forces,  the  burning  of 
his  towns,  and  his  own  flight  does  not  end  the  question 
before  the  American  people.  The  question  is  just  begin- 
ning, and  it  never  will  be  ended  until  the  American  people 
—  not  the  Republican  Administration  —  have  said  what 
they  want  and  what  they  propose  to  do,  and  when  they 
say  that  they  will  have  their  way,  —  but  as  yet  the  final 
word  is  not  in,  by  any  means. 

'*!  think  that  all  parties  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
thnt  the  last  elections  were  not  particularly  satisfactory. 
Even  the  '*  New  York  Tribune"  admits  that  there  is 
trouble  in  the  air.  If  it  be  true  that  the  forces  of  the 
Filipinos  are  broken  up,  and  that,  as  our  friend  General 
Otis  says,  there  can  be  no  pretence  to  the  fiction  that  there 
is  a  government  there,  of  course  the  Administration  has 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  Congress  and  say,  '*  There  is  no 
government  there.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 
I  have  no  doubt  that  is  what  the  Administration  has  been 
working  for. 

* ^  If  that  is  the  situation,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  to  carry  on  the  fight.  We  will  be  faced  by 
three  alternatives.  One  is  to  say  plainly,  *'  Tou  have 
broken  up  that  government  intentionally.  It  p:aye  fait 
promise  of  freedom  to  the  Filipinos^  and  ^OMAa^^fefeNx^oc^-* 


not  with  the  consent  of  Cougi-eas  or  the  people  of  Atut 
tca^  iin<l  w'i}  propoao  to  Bet  it  up  iig£iln  where  it  belongs.* 
If  that  18  not  adopted,  we  wilt  have  eitber  to  bald  those 
possessiuua  in  a  syatcm  of  colonial  Blare ry,  abolishiag  the 
idea  of  taxation  with  represeutaLiou,  aboltsbiEig  all  the 
prinoijilcs  which  we  have  stnvea  for  ;  or  we  ©halt  have  to 
recognize  tlietu  as  Terntoriefl  of  the  Uoited  States*  to  b* 
made  States  in  due  time*  If  any  man  can  coo  template 
the  posstbLlity  of  matdng  of  those  islands  States  of  thf 
American  nation,  I  pity  that  mmn^  and  I  pity  tlie  Ainericaa 
nation. 

*' With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  tariflf^  I  eanoot 
coQceive  it  possible  that  any  court  in  this  country  would 
hold  other^viae  than  that  the  tariff  ext«?nda^  by  virtue  ot 
the  Constitution,  to  iiny  possessions  of  the  Untted  States. 
Children  born  in  the  islands  since  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  would  also  he  citizen  a  of  the  United  States* 

^*-  We  are  justiBed  in  placing  this  question  before  the 
people.     The  contest  is  not  yet  over." 


REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY. 


Since  the  oi^ijanization  of  tlie  Anti- Imperialist  League, 
Nov.  10,  1898,  two  general  meetings  have  been  held  at 
Young's  Hotel,  Feb.  10,  l.si)9,  and  May   16,  1899. 

A  rei)ort  was  submitted  at  each  which  covered  the  work 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  the  oflice,  up  to  tliose 
dates  respectively. 

Stated  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  have  been 
held  since  May  16  continuously  through  the  summer  — 
none  liaving  failed  of  a  (piorum. 

Besides  the  very  large  correspondence,  including  hun- 
dreds of  items  of  mail  matter  daily,  requiring  individual 
attention,  the  work  of  the  oflice  may  be  classified  under 
three  heads  : 

1.     THE    PROMOTION    OF    PUBLIC    MEETINGS    AND 
THE  SUPPLY   OF   SPEAKERS. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Mason  delivered 
an  address  through  our  agency  at  a  large  public  meeting 
in  Boston  ;  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Fuller  has  spoken  in  behalf  of 
our  cause  at  Detroit;  Dr.  Frank  S.  Billings,  of  Grafton, 
and  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  at  the  Brooklyn  Philosophical 
Institute  ;  Capt.  Patrick  O'Farrell,  of  Washington,   and 


Mr.  Bradford  at  open-air  meetings  on  Labor  Day;  and 
on  innumerable  lesser  occasions  we  have  suggested  or 
supplied  suitable  orators  and  furnished  literature  and 
documents  for  distribution. 

2.  LITERATURE  AND  DOCUMENTS. 

The  petitions  against  the  extension  of  sovereignty  in 
the  Philippines  have  been  widely  circulated  and  continue 
to  come  in.  Many  thousand  names  have  been  received 
since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  await  presenta- 
tion. One  notable  petition  contains  two  thousand  names 
of  women  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  collected  by  one  person. 
Another  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  names  came 
through  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

The  literature  printed  and  distributed  since  the  last 
report,  besides  former  publications  and  donations,  has 
been  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  pieces.  In 
addition  to  free  distribution  of  it  at  public  meetings,  we 
have  given  it  from  the  office,  sent  it  in  response  to  appli- 
cations, and  to  mailing  lists  furnished  us,  and  forwarded 
it  in  packages  to  branch  leagues  and  agencies  for  local 
distribution.  In  keeping  our  work  apart  from  politics, 
we  have  made  it  a  rule,  —  though  gladly  supplying  politi- 
cal organizations  with  our  publications  when  asked  to  do 
so,  — to  charge  a  small  price  for  theni.  Otherwise  they 
have  been  in  almost  all  cases  freely  given  away.  Postage 
and  expressage  and  freight  have  been  among  our  largest 
items  of  expense. 

This  distribution  covered  the  whole  country,  and 
has  been  gratefully  welcomed  and  quickly  absorbed. 
There  seems  no  limit  to  the  demand  for  the  matter  we 
furnish.  It  has  now  reached  the  proportions  of  a  consid- 
erable bibliography.  The  titles  since  the  last  enumera- 
tion are: 

^^  Imperialism  and  Anti-Imperialism,"  Address  to  the 
Conference  on  May  16,  the  Hon.  G.  S.  Boutwell. 

^'  American  Imperialism,"  Prof.  George  D.  Herron. 

Address,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Kimball. 

*'The  Conquest  of  the  United  SUtes  by  Spain,"  Prof. 
W.  G.  Sumner. 

The  Memorials  from  Senor  Felipe  Agoncillo,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  provincial  Philippine  Government. 

A  reissue  of  "  Soldiers'  Letters." 

''  A  Question  of  National  Honor,"  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Fleming. 
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*' Memoranda  for  the  History  of  a    War  of    CnmitigJ 

Aggresaion,"  prcparetl  by  the  Becretarj- 

»^  A  Straigblforward  Tale,"  the  Rev.  'Clsj  MacOaufei 

*'  The  Preseot  Crisis/'  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

'^  Rhymes  without  Treason,"  J,  J.  Dooliog;- 

'^  A  Wiiite  3Iau*s  Brother/'  R.  A,  T.  Blids. 

■'  As  Others  See  Us,"  French  and  Eogliah  points  of 
view. 

Leaflets:  *'TUe  Burden  of  Taxesi,"  and  ^*  Tmperialbis 
a  Menace  to  AgncuHnre/'  Mr.  E<lward  Atkinson  ami 
Mr.  H.  S.  Frye, 

^*  Wliy  we  cannot  Conqner  the  Filipinos,"  a  paper  re- 
tiriDted  from  **  The  Eveniog  Host,"  of  New  York  and  given 
us  bv  ^Ir.  Dana  Kstes* 

Additional  '^  Broatlsides/'  bringing  the  number  tip  Ui 
eight,  and  twelve  small  leaflet*^  of  Bidected  matter. 

**  Tlie  A n li •  I  tnpe Ha ItBt/*  five  numbers,  of  which  Sfiverml 
thousand  Imve  been  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkiosotir  in 
addition  to  his  own  large  circulation  of  this  noble  series  of 
iracts. 

"  LTuccnsored  News/'  the  Rev.  Peter  MacQueen. 

'^  American  Im|)erialism/'  the  Hon.  Carl  Sehurz. 

'^  Our  Future  Foreign  Policy/'  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz. 

Leaflet,  lion.  Georire  W.  Kelley. 

*'  No  Cora[)ronii8C  with  Wnr/'  William  Lloyd  Q.*irrison. 

''The  Spanish  War,  a  proi)hecy  or  an  exception  ?  "the 
}b)n.  David  J.  P>rewer. 

''  Oriental  America/'  the  Hon.  Oia  Williams. 

'*  Private  Smitli  in  the  Philippines." 

''Tiie  War  of  Despotism  in  the  Philippine  Islands.'* 

Address  at  Spvinglleld,  Septembei*  5,  the  Hou.  Georire 
S.  Houtwell. 

Addiess  at  the  Chicago  meeting.  October  17,  the  Hon. 
Carl  Schurz. 

Reissues  of  (ierman  leaflets. 

•'An  arraignment  of  President  ]\IcKinley's  policy  of 
ixtending  by  force  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
in   the  Piiili}>pine  Islands,"  F.  A.  Urooks. 

"  America's  Apostasy." 

Two  patriotic  songs  set  to  music. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  [)oetry  which  our  cause  has 
inspired  is  abundant  in  (piantity  and  that  much  of  it  is 
flne  and  noble  in  character.  Mr.  Garrison  is  our  laureate, 
iMit  there  are  numy  others.  On  the  other  side,  there  is, 
as  might  have  been  ex|)ected,  no  such  inspiration  :  '*  False 
is  the  war  no  poet  sings."     Among  authors  the  foremost 


are  with  us.  We  count  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Stockton,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  we  are  glad  to  reckon 
Mr.  Dooley  again  among  the  prophets. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  publications  are  electro- 
typed  or  in  metAl. 

3.    THE    PROMOTION   OF   BRANCH    LEAGUES. 

It  is  probable  that  at  least  a  hundred  active  centres  of 
anti-imperialist  work,  under  various  titles,  have  followed 
our  pioneer  efiPort  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  are  carrying 
on  the  propaganda,  besides  the  hosts  of  individual  workers 
throughout  the  countiy.  The  largest  and  most  notable 
bodies  are  those  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Springfield, 
Cincinnati,  Washington,  D.C.,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  the  recently  established  society  in  Minneapolis, 
after,  of  course,  the  central  organization  in  Chicago,  in 
favor  of  which  we  are  about  to  proi)08e  to  you  that  we 
should  abdicate  our  primacy  and  become  its  New  England 
branch. 

During  the  last  August  the  Secretary  learned  that  mem- 
bers of  our  Board  of  Vice-Presidents  were  to  be  in  Boston, 
and  called  a  special  conference  of  such  of  our  friends  as 
could  be  reached  at  that  time,  and  on  the  very  short 
notice  which  circnmstances  permitted.  An  excellent 
meeting  was  obtained,  at  which,  among  others.  Governor 
Pingree,  of  Michigan  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Bowies,  of  Springfield ; 
and  Mr.  Edwin  Burritt  Smith,  of  Chicago,  were  present. 

After  a  full  discussion,  the  Secretary  submitted  a  plan 
for  a  conference  in  the  autumn,  to  precede  a  later  general 
meeting  next  spring,  —  which  was  unanimously  adopted ; 
and  a  committee,  appointed  with  full  power,  called  this 
conference  in  Chicago  for  the  17th  and  18th  of  October. 
The  success  of  this  meeting  was  extraordinary.  Dele- 
gates from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  met  a  large 
number  of  local  delegates  in  the  business  sessions,  and  the 
public  meetings  in  the  Central  Music  Hall  were  attended 
by  some  ten  thousand  people.  The  Hon.  Carl  Schurz 
made  an  exhaustive  and  final  summary  of  the  cause  of 
liberty  on  the  evening  of  the  17th.  On  the  18th  the  pub- 
lic meeting  began  at  noon  and  continued  with  only  an 
hour's  intermission  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Mr.  Bourke 
Cookran  concluding  the  conference  with  a  magnificent 
address. 

The  American  Antt^Imperildist  League  was  formed  at 
this  convention,  to  be  locidised  ia  ChMsafji^  «a^  >dEife  \siKMk. 


t erven t  protest  again8\ 
abroad  which  has  befi 
States.     Weakness,  in 
seems  to  be  giddy  and 
spurred  on  by  greedy 
lessness,  recklessness,  a 
democracy  —  might  well 
career.      Our  testimony 
obviously  convincing   to 
know  how  to  feel,  has  a 
of  republicanism  and  the 
that  the  immortal  spark  in 

In  this  campaign,  thou 
sure  to  come,  may  be  tb 
Saratoga  or  a  Yorktown  f. 
gotten  that  the  locality  of 
the  cradle  of  liberty  in  1^ 
literally  from  the  cradle  o 
ment  emerged,  for  the  me( 
euil  Hall,  which  led  to  the 
correspondence,  was  folio 
cooperating  committee  fn 
Club,  and  this  joint  comm 
adopted  the  constitution  c 
now  a  great  national  o 
thousands  of  members  all 

It  is  inirM^°"*' ' 


and  assist  our  friends  and  the  friends  of  human  liberty  in 
Congress  to  unite  in  a  distinct  and  aggressive  campaign 
against  imperialism  and  the  colonial  idea. 

We  are  promised  the  leadership  of  our  venerated  senior 
Senator  and  the  aid  of  other  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress, while  many  sincere  Anti-Imperialists  among  the 
Democrats  have  assured  us  that  they  will  also  loyally  fol- 
low this  lead. 

We  have  thus  far  kept  apart  from  political  affiliations. 
Until  the  battle  is  fought  out  our  purpose  should  be  to 
maintain  an  absolute  independence  of  all  lesser  issues. 
To  this  effect  testifies  the  address  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Chicago  conference,  concerning  a  question  to  which 
short-sighted  persons  have  given  a  relatively  false  prom- 
inence : 

*' Those  who  dispute  about  standards  of  value  while 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic  is  undermined  will  be 
listened  to  as  little  as  those  who  would  wrangle  about  the 
small  economics  of  the  household  while  the  house  is  on 
fire." 

This  national  conference  decided,  if  it  decided  any- 
thing, that  it  is  not  now  for  us  to  cast  presidential  horo- 
scopes, or  to  discuss  candidates,  or  to  promote  party 
movements.  As  individuals,  we  reser\'e  our  independ- 
ent notions  and  principles,  and  the  right,  when  this  ques- 
tion is  settled,  to  go  our  several  ways,  but,  at  least  un- 
til Congress  has  acted,  we  must  in  our  organization  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  Republican,  Democrat,  Socialist, 
Populist,  Gold-man,  Silver-man,  and  Mugwump,  for  the 
one  momentous,  vital,  paramount  issue,  Anti-Imperial- 
ism and  the  preservation  of  the  Republic. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  alienating  our  sovereignty 
over  foreign  possessions  which  have  been  acquired  —  if 
they  have  been  legally  acquired  —  wrongfully  have 
been  doubtless  increased  by  the  ten  months'  war  with  the 
inhabitants  and  natural  owners  of  those  possessions. 
This  war,  instituted  by  the  President  by  his  proclamation 
of  Dec.  21,  1898,  an  act  of  despotic  power,  —  absolutely 
indefensible,  —  was  doubtless  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Mc^ 
Kinley  for  this  very  purpose.  The  drunkenness  and  dis- 
soluteness in  the  streets  of  Manila,  the  slaughterings, 
ravishings,  and  burnings  by  the  soldiery,  and  all  the  inev- 
itable accompaniments  of  warfare,  have  done  much  to 
make  hereditary  enemies  of  those  who  were  once  our 
devoted  and  grateful  friends.  We  have  corrupted,  dis- 
couraged, or  killed  some  of  those  who  wecefiAAMd.\i^\^ 


leaders  of  their  uatioo,  but  there  are  atlU  blind  reels  kft 
wbo  arc  capfible  of  as8istmg  the  ilevelopment  of  their 
own  people,  in  their  own  way,  the  only  poaaiblo  evalution 
towards  free  goveromeul. 

The  opportunity,  there foi^e,  is  alill  open  to  us  to  Yrndt- 
cate  our  chums  aa  lovers  of  liberty  and  friends  of  those 
who  are  Btri%'iiig  to  maintain  it  all  over  the  worSiL  If  so 
he  that  organized  armed  opj>ositJon  has  ceased,  the  cow- 
ardly plea  can  no  longer  he  urged  that  our  Govern meni 
cannot  treat  with  the  foe  in  arms. 

One  pracUeal  word  concern  lug  our  pressing  Deeds. 
The  national  organisation  will  probably  hereafter  attract 
the  largest  givers,  yet  it  apparently  CQunta  on  receiving 
contribntious  abo  from  branch  leagues,  not  on  assisting 
them.  It  expects  us  to  continue  our  work  and  to  enlarge 
itr  niaintaining  all  our  present  connections,  while  it 
develops  new  fields.  We  ought  to  have  great  and  prompt 
gifts  to  meet  the  reqairements  of  the  situation. 


Boston-,  Nov.  25,  1S99. 


ERVING   WINSLOW, 

Secretary, 
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THE   NEW   CONSTITUTrON. 
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Tills  orgauizatioD  shuM  be  known  as  the  New  Exglaxi* 
A>n'r-lMi'EiuALi^T  League*  It  sliall  be  eoroUed  as  a 
member  of,  and  sUull  cooperate  with,  the  AmeHcaD 
ADti-Im|>eriaUat  League. 

IL 

This  League  ia  organised  to  aid  in  hoIdiDg  the  United 
States  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Deelaratioa  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  seeks  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  as  guaranteed  to  tbem  by  the  Constitution.  Its 
nj embers  hold  self-government  to  be  fundameola]  and 
good  government  but  incidental.  It  is  its  purpose  to 
ui>j>09e  by  all  pro[>er  rnoans  the  extension  of  the  ao%*er- 
eignty  of  the  United  States  over  subject  peoples.  It  will 
withhold  its  su})port  from  any  candidate  or  party  that 
stands  for  the  forcible  subjugation  of  any  people. 

111. 

The  oHiceis  of  this  League  shall  bo  a  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  Their  duties 
and  powers  shall  l)e  those  of  like  ollicers  in  similar  organ- 
izations, subject  to  the  control  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

IV. 

The  work  of  the  League  shall  be  directed  and  controlled 
by  an  Executive  Committee  of  not  less  than  five  members, 
in  addition  to  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  members  px-ojjicio.  Four  members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  Com- 
mittee may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  standing  and 
special  committees  as  to  it  shall  seem  desirable,  and  may 
abolish  any  such  committee  or  remove  any  member  there- 
of at  any  tinie.  No  ex|)enditure  of  the  funds  of  the 
League  shall  be  made  or  indebtedness  incurred  without  its 
authority.  It  shall  also  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  its 
own  membership  and  in  any  oilice  of  the  League,  to 
increase  its  own  members  and  to  add  to  the  list  of  Vice- 
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PreBldents.  The  officers  and  Executive  Comraittee  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annaal  meeting,  and  shall  hold 
office  for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  have  been 
elected. 


The  Executive  Committee  may  contribute  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  League  to  the  support  of  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  American  Anti-Imperialist  League. 

VI. 

Those  who  enroll  their  names,  or  cause  them  to  be  en- 
rolled, with  the  Secretary,  shall  be  deemed  members  of  the 
League.  Such  membership  shall  not  subject  the  holder 
thereof  to  any  pecuniary  liability ;  but  it  is  hoped  and  ez« 
pected  that  the  members  will  voluntarily  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  League  to  the  extent  of  their  several 
abilities.  The  members  are  expected  to  aid  in  the  circu- 
lation of  literature,  in  procuring  signatures  to  petitions, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  League. 

vn. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League  shall  be  held  in 
Boston  on  the  last  Saturday  of  November,  and  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  shall  have  poweif  to  call  special  meetings 
at  any  time  by  giving  seven  days'  notice. 

vni. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of 
the  League,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  those 
present. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  YEAR 


P««ident 
Georoe  S.   BoutwelLh. 

Thomas  Wektwortb  Hiogjksqn, 
L.  \V.  Bacon, 

SaKTCEL    IklWLES, 

Gamaliel  BRADFOno, 

Patrick  A.  Collins, 

Herbert  Myrick, 

w*  g.  sumkku» 

Ai-nroN  A*  Perry, 

Charles  O.  Ames, 

Charles  Fkancis  Adams, 

Kdwaki)   Atkinson, 

Henkv  1>.    IMetcalf, 

A.  P.   Childs, 

GoHDON    WoODlUlJY, 

William   Lloyd  (iAiunsoN, 

Chakles  R.   Codmax, 

F.   A.   Bh(K)Ks, 

jMoOK  FI  ELD    StoK  EV . 
IIeNUV    W.     LAMli. 

Treasurer. 
FhANOIS    a.    0>liOKN. 

Secretary. 
luiviNc;  Wins  LOW. 

Executive  Committee. 


^ 


W I N  s  LO  w  AV  A I  n  1 1 :  n  , 
David  Greene  IIaskins, 

.].     P.     M  ENROL, 

Albert  S.  ]*ars(>ns, 
Dana  K>rEs. 


Jr. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

THE  HON.  GEORGE  S.  BOUTWELL. 


We  shall  embarrass  ourselves  if  we  try  to  fiod  any 
other  way  than  a  direct  way  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  country  has  been  placed.  We  and  our  friends,  from 
time  to  time,  may  present  to  the  country  the  evils  which  we 
think  exist  and  are  incident  to  the  ix>licy  on  which  the 
President  has  entered.  But  behind  all  th^se  evils  is  the 
evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  which,  if  not  now  speedily 
arrested,  can  never  be  arrested  until  this  country  becomes 
like  Home  nnd  Spain,  or  England,  that  has  reached  the 
acme  of  her  power,  and  henceforth  hastens  to  her  decline. 

Our  declaration  is  one,  and  everything  else  is  but  an 
incident  to  that  declaration,  and  that  is,  that  the  people 
of  tlie  Philippine  Islands,  whether  they  are  few  or  many, 
whether  tliey  are  capable  or  incapable,  are  not  ours. 
Jurisdiction,  which  has  a  claim  to  be  observed,  depends 
upon  two  facts :  the  people  that  are  to  be  controlled  and 
tlie  i^eople  that  are  to  control,  and  between  them,  as  in 
every  other  agreement,  there  must  be  a  concord  of  pui> 
pose  ex|)res8ed  in  the  form  which  the  agreement  may 
take.  Therefore  I  say  we  ought  not  to  enter  into  the 
inquiry  as  to  whether  this  thing  or  tliat  thing  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  government,  but  only  whether  we  have  a 
rigiit  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  Philippine  Islands. 

If  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be  true,  then  this 
follows  as  a  fact  regarding  which  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take :  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  the  form  of  government  shall 
be  under  which  they  are  to  live;  otherwise  there  is  no 
freedom. 

Let  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  say  whether  they 
wish  to  come  to  us ;  then  let  the  American  people  decide 
whether  we  will  have  them.  The  probability  is  we  shall 
decide  that  we  do  not  wish  to  have  them. 

I  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  the  pending 
presidential  election.  Of  the  eight-and-twenty  presi- 
dential elections,  I  have  participated  in  fifteen.  I  was  in 
the  contest  of  1840  as  a  Democrat,  and  when,  as  a  young 
man,  I  emerged  from  the  debris  after  election  I  fouiui 
that  we  had  carried  five  States. 


^^ 
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I  aee  that  iLere  are  reporters  pre§ent,  and  I  want  tbeiD  to 
takti  lb  is  down  aa  my  propliccy  :  If  Mr.  MeKiuiej  is  tbc 
cimdidaLe  of  ttio  Republican  party  upon  the  platfyrm 
that  he  litis  created,  lie  will  he  a  more  siir[irised  nmn  than 
Vun  BuroD  was,  who  believed  uutil  the  end  osxme  that  h^ 
was  to  be  cK^cted  to  the  prcsideiiey  of  the  United  .States. 
He  was  elected  to  return  to  Kinder  book. 

As,  iii  the  course  of  iny  remarks^  I  shall  crittcise  with 
freedom  a  posit iou  taken  by  Senator  Lt>dge  in  bis  s|>eedi 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Republican  Club,  it  is*  a  satbf action 
to  me  to  be  able  to  anticipate  myself  in  that  respect^  aud 
to  concur  with  the  Senator  in  a  view  of  public  affairs 
which  appears  to  be  of  signal  importance  to  him,  but 
which  is  of  minor  consequence  to  me. 

A  part  of  the  opening  of  tliat  speech,  to  the  extent  of 
a  third  of  a  newspaper  column,  was  devoted  to  Mn 
Croker,  of  Tammany  IlalU  New  York.  That  feature 
was  a  surprise  to  me.  Was  Mr,  Croker  about  to  invade 
Massachusetts  with  bis  pfculiur  political  system  and 
betiir  the  iLiichings  that  we  liave  had  already?  Was  the 
speech. an  alarm  signal  gun?  Further  reading  gave  assur- 
ance that  there  was  no  peril  in  that  direction.  Mr.  Croker 
had  been  in  England.  Upon  his  return  he  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  public  sentiment  of  England  was 
hostile  to  the  present  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Lodge  had  also  been  in  England,  and  he  asserts 
that  Croker  is  in  error,  and  the  Senator  refutes  the  error. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator.  England,  the  England  of 
authority,  is  with  us.  We  are  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, with  entire  freedom  from  rivalry  for  the  moment. 
England  is  engaged  in  suppressing  the  aspirations  of  in- 
fant republics  in  Africa,  and  we  are  crushing  a  young 
republic  in  Asia. 

Tlure  is  a  concurrence  of  policy,  there  is  also  harmony 
of  action,  and  there  should  be  entire  unity  of  sentiment 
and  opinion  in  suj)[)ort  of  that  action,  among  the  advo- 
cates of  the  policy. 

Mr.  Croker  may  not  have  associated  with  the  ruling 
classes  in  England,  ami  he  has  returned  to  America  with 
erroneous  ideas  concerning  the  future  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  Since  the  &i)cech  of  October  31  was  delivered. 
Senator  Lodge's  position  has  received  very  important  sup- 
port. Lord  Salisbury  has  delivered  his  annual  speech  of 
recognized  authority,  and  in  that  speech  he  gives  us  full 
assurance  that  England  and  the  United  States  are  in 
accord.      English   sentiment,   by  which  English  policy  is 
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guided,  is  with  us  ia  the  war  in  tlie  Philippines,  and  with 
corresponding  reasons  our  Administration  and  its  sup- 
porters should  give  aid  and  encouragement  to  England 
in  its  efforts  to  subjugate  its  rebellious  subjects  in  Africa. 

But  I  pass  from  the  controversy  between  Senator  Lodge 
and  Mr.  Croker  in  the  confident  opinion  that  Mr.  Croker 
is  vanquished  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

Impressed  as  1  am  by  the  events  of  the  times,  I  am 
forced  to  one  ethical  reflection. 

We  find  melancholy  evidence  of  the  pei'versity  of  our 
human  nature  in  the  fact  that  the  Filipinos  refuse  our 
tender  of  good  government,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  quarter  of  the  African  continent,  with  like 
perversity,  refuse  the  tender  of  good  government  at  the 
hand  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  world  has  been  called  to  witness  an  impressive  and 
instructive  spectacle  in  two  parts,  and  exhibited  in  two 
hemispheres. 

At  the  unimportant  city  of  Rennes  the  civil  authorities 
of  France  have  been  engaged  in  an  uncertain  contest  with 
the  military  power  of  the  republic,  a  power  already  dan- 
gerous if  not  fatal  to  its  freedom,  whose  existence  is  due 
in  a  large  degree  to  the  imperialistic  spirit  which  has  sur- 
vived the  Napoleons,  and  which  has  led  France  to  con- 
tend for  empire  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  the  islands  and 
on  the  continent  of  America. 

While  these  events  are  passing  before  us,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  entered  upon  a  policy  of  inva- 
sion ,  of  conquest  —  a  policy  of-  vast  navies  and  mighty 
armies  —  a  policy  which  will  furnish  an  excuse,  and  to 
many  a  justifying  reason  for  the  creation  and  mainten- 
ance of  vast  navies  and  mighty  armies,  through  the  life- 
time of  the  nation,  whether  called  republic  or  empire. 
Despotism  —  absolutism  in  government  —  is  the  necessity 
of  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  in  such  schools  and  from 
such  training  can  we  expect  to  create  or  even  to  preserve 
ideas  and  practices  that  are  consistent  with  republican 
institutions? 

Already  we  are  forced  to  listen  to  expressions  from 
individual  officers  —  expressions  to  which  the  body  of  their 
associates  give  no  assent  as  yet  —  that  are  hostile  to  the 
principles  on  which  this  government  was  founded. 

Herein  is  the  criminal  character  of  the  President's 
policy — a  policy  of  great  armies  in  which  the  youth  of  the 
country  are  to  be  trained  and  in  which  their  principles  will 
be  perverted.     Liberty  perishes  in  \Aie  \)t%»«u<ifc  ol  >^^ 
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array*     TImt  is  tbe  maxim  of  the  law  clcdaced  from  Hi« 

exi>ertent'e  of  ages, 

iu  At>nl  last,  iu  a  speeeU  that  I  delivered  al  tfje 
Tretuont  Temple,  I  made  these  observations  conceraiug 
tbe  President  ftnd  the  policy  which  he  was  then  pui^uiugf 
and  to  which,  as  I  think,  he  lias  adhered-     I  thea  said  : 

*■  ^  T h e  Presi* lent  lias  e u ic red  sy s te ro ati cal  ij  u  pon  a 
colonial  policy  in  imitation  of  the  colonial  pulley  of  Gre nt 
Bi itam,"  etc.  ^^  I  irive  tbe  President  credit  for  nbilitVi 
for  signal  ability,  in  the  work  of  transforming  the  Govern- 
maut" 

The  President's  speech  made  at  Ocean  Grove,  Friday, 
Au^.  25,  18liS>,  sustains  these  propositions-  Aq  I  am  to 
comment  upon  tlie  speech,  I  reproduce  it  as  it  was  prioted 
in  tlie  paj^ers  of  Atig^  26. 

Tiie  President  said  ?  "  Love  of  flag  and  love  of  «x>untry 
ate  not  inconsistent  with  religious  faith,  I  believe  thitt 
tht're  is  more  love  for  onr  country,  and  that  more  people 
love  the  ling,  tlian  ever  hefore.  Wherever  the  flag  is 
iai!r>('d  it  stands  uot  for  despotism  and  oppression,  but  for 
liberty,  o[)portunitv,  and  humanity,  and  what  that  flag  has 
done  for  us  we  want  to  do  for  all  people  and  all  lands 
which,  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  have  come  within  its  juris- 
diction. Tliat  Ihvj;  does  not  mean  one  thing  in  the  United 
States  and  aiKJlhcr  in  Porto  Kico  and  the  Philippines. 
There  lias  been  (l()u])t  in  some  quarters  respecting  the 
policy  of  the  (iovernment  in  the  Philippines.  I  see  no 
iiarm  iu  stating  it  in  this  presence.  Peace  flrst,  then, 
with  charity  for  all,  establish  a  government  of  law,  of 
order,  pioteeting  life  and  proi)erty  and  occupation,  for 
the  well-being  of  the  people  who  will  participate  in  it 
under  the  Stars  and  SlrijK^s."  When  the  President  finished, 
the  *'big  building  shook  with  the  intensity  of  tbe  ap- 
plause." When  the  tumult  stopi)ed  the  President  said  : 
'•  1  have  said  more  thnn  1  inteiuled." 

The  President  eulogizes  the  flag,  and  he  claims  ''that 
more  i)ei'sous  love  the  Hag  than  ever  before."  This  is  an 
unimpoi'tant  assertion.  Tlie  important  inquiry  is  this: 
Is  the  Hag  more  worthy  of  the  love  of  the  people  than 
ever  before?  Has  Mr.  McKinlev's  Admiuistran(»n  strength- 
ened the  affection  of  the  people  for  the  flag?  The  love  of 
Americans  for  the  Hag,  however  they  may  deplore  and 
regret  the  use  to  which  it  has  been  put  in  the  Philippines, 
is  not  diminisjied.  Such  is  their  affection  for  the  tlag  that 
they  will  redeem  it  from  the  degradation  of  foreign  service 
in  a  war  against  human  rights. 
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It  may  be  true  that  the  President  said  more  in  his  brief 
speech  at  Ocean  Grove  than  lie  intended,  but  what  he  ctid 
say  is  au  admission  in  exact  form  of  the  evil  policy  which 
we  were  left  to  infer  from  his  language  on  former  occa- 
sions, but  which  seemed  designed  for  concealment  rather 
than  for  the  information  of  the  people. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Philippinean  war  may 
thank  the  President  for  the  disclosures  made  at  Ocean 
Grove.     His  speech  justices  these  conclusions: 

(1.)  No  compromise.  The  war  is  to  go  on  until  a 
peace  has  been  conquered,  and  yet  with  charity  for  all. 

(2.)  A  government  is  then  to  be  set  up  by  the  United 
Sutes. 

(3.)  The  people  of  the  Philippines  will  participate  in 
that  government  ^'  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes." 

Not  in  that  speech,  nor  in  liis  speech  of  August  28  to 
the  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  does  he  intimate  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  to  be  a  self-governing 
people,  or  that  they  are  to  become  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  The  flag  has  been  set  up  in  the  Philippines. 
Wherever  the  flag  has  been  set  up  there  it  is  to  remain. 
*'  Wherever  that  flag  is  set  up  it  stands."  These  words 
are  from  the  Ocean  Grove  speech.  Thus  does  the  Presi- 
dent lead  the  country  into  an  English  colonial  policy. 
Thus  does  he  confess  to  the  justice  of  my  statement  of 
April  last. 

I  repeat  what  I  then  said :  ^'  The  President  has  entered 
systematically  upon  a  colonial  policy  in  imitation  of  the 
colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain."  If  not,  will  he  then 
enlighten  the  country  on  these  points  : 

Do  you  intend  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-government  free 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States? 

Answering  that  question  in  the  negative,  or  omitting 
to  answer  it,  Do  you  favor  the  incorporation  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  into  the  American  Union  as  the  equals  of  the 
existing  States? 

And  if  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  negative,  or 
if  they  shall  remain  unanswered,  the  American  people  may 
then  demand  an  answer  to  this  question :  What  is  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  status  and 
govei-nment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  when  their  subjuga- 
tion shall  have  been  accomplished,  if  that  event  shall  occur 
as  the  outcome  of  the  President's  policy  ?  And  to  that 
question  the  American  people  will  make  answer  by  acoc^vdr 
ing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ph\Up\>^Yie%  \*Vkei  tV^\>  o\  ivM- 
govemmeat  ander  a  flag  of  their  o^u  c^\ioo%vc\^* 


its  devoted  admirers.     By 
the  doinors  of  the  army  the 
of  the  flag.     Upon  a  sur\ 
dominion  of  our  flag  been  ] 
humanity  be  justified  or  its 
of  the  flag  under  which  tl 
Satisfy  the  country  that  the 
upon  the  flag  will  not  be  nee 

The  flag  has  not  made  Am 
President  would  have  us  belie 
it  is,  what  it  was  from  1776 
what  it  was,  what  it  has  bee 
in  all  that  long  period  —  the  en 
of  human  equality,  of  those  e 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration  o 
now  derided  by  supporters  of 
which  cannot  be  read  in  any  ase 
called  to  vindicate  and  justify 

In  harmony  with  the  many 
dent,  Senator  Lodge  says:  ** 
wears  the  uniform  and  carrier 
Nothing  more.  He  will  not 
carried  in  an  honorable  cans 
condemn  those  who  may  thus 
dent  has  entered  upon  a  war,  < 
have  declared  a  war.  ni"-  *' 
silenop  '^'*  '' 
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DO  wrong,  and  to  the  hateful  service  of  protecjting  slavery 
and  polygamy  in  another  island  from  which  we  neither 
have  derived,  nor  can  derive,  any  benefit  whatsoever,  and 
all  in  defiance  and  disregard  of  the  thirteenth  amend* 
raent  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  purchased  at  a  price  — 
a  price  such  as  was  never  paid  in  other  times  or  elsewhere 
by  human  beings  for  any  human  good,  —  purchased  by 
the  lives  of  400,000  citizen-soldiers,  and  by  a  contribution 
of  $6,000,000,000,  wrought  into  gold  from  the  labor  of  ' 
the  survivors  and  their  descendants? 

And  now  comes  Senator  Lodge  and  tells  us  that  there 
is  to  be  no  inquiry,  no  judgment. 

The  thirteenth  amendment  may  be  trampled  under  foot, 
the  flag  may  be  betrayed  into  the  criminal  service  of  sup- 
pressing freedom  in  one  island  and  of  upholding  despotism 
in  another,  and  we  can  only  say :  '^  I  vote  with  the  army 
that  wears  the  uniform  and  carries  the  flag  of  my  coun- 
try." 

Impotent  conduaion !  Unworthy  of  our  American  citi- 
zenship. On  the  contrary,  let  this  be  remembered  :  what- 
ever may  stand,  or  whatever  may  fall,  let  the  American 
people  keep  in  their  own  possession,  as  an  undying  right, 
freedom  of  debate,  as  the  means,  the  only  means  by 
which  they  can  restrain  wrongdoing,  the  only  means  by 
which  they  can  secure  honest  and  acceptable  service  In 
public  affairs.  That  freedom  the  President  and  Senator 
Lodge  are  denying,  sometimes  openly  and  sometimes 
covertly,  but  always  denying.  We  are  not  to  speak  lest 
we  may  be  heard  by  some  one  who,  as  the  President 
thinks,  ought  not  to  hear. 

If  we  are  to  speak,  we  speak  that  we  may  be  heard. 
The  printing-press  and  the  telegraph  are  the  enemies  of 
wrongdoers  and  of  wrongdoings,  and  without  their  aid 
the  human  voice  would  be  powerless  relatively.  If  our 
words  are  taken  up  and  carried  over  the  oceans  it  may  be 
that  men  struggling  for  freedom  may  find  cause  for  hope 
in  the  thought  that  America  is  not  given  over,  wholly 
over,  to  a  war  of  aggression  and  to  the  exercise  of 
despotic  powers. 

If  there  shall  be  such  a  return  to  our  words  it  will  bring 
no  rebuke  to  roe,  but  rather  inspiration  and  hope  that 
they  who  are  struggling  for  freedom  are  to  achieve  free- 
dom. 

But  more  important  to  us  it  is  that  we  should  withdi*aw 
our  armies,  that  we  should  recognize  the  right  of  men  to 
be  free,  and  that  we  again,  and  our  children  after  ua^tcA?^ 
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look  upou  a.  dag  pui-god  of  all  the  impunties  ^atbei^  in  a 
Wiir   of   aggresBion  autl   of  Bervioc  in   the  protectioit  of 
entnos  forhidden    by  tbe   CoaBtltution   and    laws  of   tite 
United  Slates,     When  the  flag  of  the  republic  was  plaoeil 
in  the  Imtida  of  WiUiiim  McKinley  it  was  revered,  it  was 
beloved  at  honit^  by  all,  and  aliroad  it  was  respected  hj 
all,  it  was  beloved  by  many,  and  it  vyas  neither  hated  nor 
distrusted   by  any.     In    these   two  years  he   has  earned 
that   Hag   into   foreign   lands  and  there  set  it  up  as  an 
emblem  of  absolute  (H>wei'  and  demanded  abject  subaiis- 
sion  to  hk  will  from  millions  who  owe  no  allegiance  to 
him  or  to  na,     la  it  strange  that  those  miUioos  hate  tho 
flag  and  Unte  m  witlj  an  ineradicable  h0tred,  or  that  tho 
States  of  Soutli  Am(*rioa,  republican  States,  that  we  wel- 
comed into  the  eonfedenicy  of  re|uiblics,  should  uow  oon- 
templale  a  union  of  all  for  the  protection  of  each  a|grainst 
the  process  of  '*  benign  assimilation**  under  the  folds  of 
the  American  flag? 

The  outlook  for  the  weaker  States  of  the  world  has 
been  rendered  more  forbidding  than  it  might  have  been 
had  not  the  eUvim  been  i^et  n[T  that  Mr.  Me  Kin  ley  iJ*  (he 
compelled  servant  of  a  blind  destiny,  or  the  unwilling 
agent  of  an  incomprobensible  divinity.  If  either  of  these 
conjectures  has  a  foundation  in  truth,  then  there  can  be 
no  security  that  our  flag  may  not  be  carried  across  the 
Rio  Grande  into  Mexico,  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
or  to  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

In  such  an  event  Senator  Lod<^e  can  only  say  :  "  I  vote 
with  the  army  that  wears  tiie  uniform  and  carries  the  flag 
of  my  country"  Is  herein  to  be  found  security  for  lit>- 
erty?  Or  is  it  offered  in  justification  for  aggressive  wars? 
Or  as  a  defence  for  those  who  refused  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties upon  a  tender  of  conciliation  and  peace? 

Upon  the  statement  of  the  Commission  it  appears  that 
an  American  soldier  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  Philippine 
war.  No  matter  about  the  provocation.  The  shot  opened 
the  war.  The  act  of  the  soldier  was  indorsed  by  General 
Otis  in  his  refusal  of  peace  when  Aguinaldo  tendered 
peace  and     a  renewal  of  the  stafus  quo. 

That  act  of  war  has  been  indorsed  by  the  Administration, 
and  in  harmony  with  a  policy  on  which  the  President  had 
entered  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  1898.  This 
statement  I  undertake  to  establish  by  proof,  and  by  the 
same  evidence  I  shall  demonstrate  the  fact  of  premedi- 
tated deception  practised  by  the  President  upon  Aguinaldo 
and  his  followers. 
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I  refer  first  to  a  letter  written  by  Coasul  Pratt  to  Secre- 
tary Day,  dated  April  28,  1898.  The  receipt  of  that 
letter  was  acknowledged  by  Secretary  Day  June  16,  1898. 
In  this  letter  Secretary  Day  gives  an  account  of  the  steps 
by  wiilch  Againaldo  was  brought  from  Singapore  and  in- 
duced to  cooperate  with  our  forces.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  no  statement  of  promises  made  to  Aguinaldo,  but  in 
Pratt's  letter  of  April  30  the  position  of  Aguinaldo  is  set 
forth  distinctly.     Pratt  says : 

''The  general  further  stated  that  he  hoped  the  United 
States  would  assume  protection  of  the  Philippines,  for  at 
least  long  enough  to  allow  the  inhabitants  to  establish  a 
government  of  their  own,  in  the  organization  of  which  he 
would  desire  American  advice  and  assistance."  On  the 
thirtieth  day  of  May  Mr.  Pratt  writes  thus :  *'  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  proclamation  in 
Spanish,  issued  prior  to  the  departure  of  our  fleet  for 
Manila,  by  the  insurgent  leaders  in  Hong  Kong,  calling 
upon  the  Filipinos  not  to  obey  the  appeals  of  the  Spaniards 
to  oppose  the  Americans,  but  to  rally  in  support  of  these, 
as  they  came  as  their  friends  and  liberators." 

The  proclamation  contained  these  words:  "Divine 
Providence  is  about  to  place  independence  within  our 
reach,  and  in  a  way  that  the  most  free  and  independent 
nation  could  hardly  wish  for. 

**  We,  your  brothers,  are  very  much  afraid  that  you 
may  be  induced  to  fire  on  the  Americans.  No,  brothers, 
never  make  this  mistake. 

''  There,  where  you  see  the  American  flag  flying,  asseni- 
ble  in  numbers ;  they  are  our  redeemers." 

This  proclamation  was  sent  out  from  Hong  Kong,  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  Consul  Pratt,  who  was 
then  at  that  port.  Without  delay  he  communicated  the 
facts,  and  the  details  of  the  facts,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  the  President. 

Especially  were  the  expectations  of  Aguinaldo  set  forth 
in  the  letter  of  Consul  Pratt  of  April  30. 

At  that  point,  and  with  that  knowledge,  what  was  the 
duty  of  President  McKinley?  He  says,  and  his  Peace 
Commissioners  say,  there  was  no  alliance  with  Aguinaldo. 
I  appeal  from  the  interested  opinion  of  interested  men  to 
the  facts  and  to  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  to  the  rules  of 
law  applicable  to  the  facts. 

We  solicited  the  aid  of  Aguinaldo.  We  called  him 
from  Singapore  by  an  ui^ent  telegraphic  despatch  fi*om 
Dewey  in  these  words : 
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We  accepted  his  §€rrice8  aod  aid  as  guide  and  dir 
iu  tlje  expedition  r^ainet  Manila  from  May  UDtil  Novem- 
ber. He  was  cooperating  wilh  im  and  under  our  directlaD, 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  always,  after  » 
date  earlier  than  the  ItJth  of  Jnne^  witli  full  knov^Jeilgd 
by  tlie  President  of  the  terms  under  which  Aguinaldo  mu 
rendering  the  much-needed  service.  What  was  tha  duij 
of  the  rroeident  when  he  bad  received  knowledge  tliat 
Aguinaldo  had  made  his  terms  known  to  our  accredited 
representatives,  a  nil  under  which  he  was  cooperating  with 
us?  What  was  the  rule  applicable  to  the  c^ise,  not  tb^ 
rule  of  law  merely,  which  may  be  treated  as  the  outgrowth 
of  civilized,  of  cultured  life,  but  the  rule  of  ordinary  pro- 
priety and  justice T  which,  in  the  least  eulightcned  class  of  ■■ 
the  most  rustic  populations,  is  uniformly  observed?  Wi 

Tt  was  lii^  duly  to  notify  Aguinaldo  that  the  arrange- 
ment could  uot  be  contiuued  upon  the  terms  that  he  had 
named,  and  that  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  he 
and  his  people  must  submit  unconditionally  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  tiie  United  States.  It  is  now  demonstrated  that  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  President  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
dayof  elune,  1><D8. to  compel  the  submission  of  the  Filipinos. 
Under  that  dale  Mr.  Day  wrote  to  Mr.  Pratt  a  letter  in 
which  he  recited  in  detail  tlie  history  of  the  steps  by 
which  Aguinaldo  had  been  induced  to  leave  Singapore 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  I'nited  States  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  iNlanila.  Neither  INlr.  Pratt,  nor  Mr.  Day, 
nor  the  President,  needed  any  assurance  upon  one  point. 
They  knew  that  Aguinaldo  did  uot  obey  the  summons  of 
Dewey  with  alacrity,  and  leave  Singapore  aiid  enter  with 
spirit  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  into  the  expedition  against 
IManila  for  tiie  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  tyranny'  of 
Spain,  a  weak  ])ower,  and  under  the  expectation  that  he 
was  to  encounter  war  and  the  threatened  t3U'anny  of  the 
I'nited  States.  The  world  knew  the  purpose  of  the 
Philipj>inean  war  against  Spain.  The  purpose  was  inde- 
})endence  and  self-government.  Every  one  knew  that 
who  had  heard  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  presence  of  this 
common  knowledge,  Mr.  Day,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  ventured  upon  this  false  statement:  ''This 
Government  has  known  the  Philippine  insurgents  only  as 
discontented  and  rebellious  subjects  of  Spain,  and  is 
unacquainted  with  their  purposes."     At  that  moment  the 
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purposes  of  the  iDsurgents  were  of  common  knowledge, 
and  for  years  they  had  been  known  the  world  over,  and 
never  anywhere  had  there  been  a  doubt  that  the  twin  pur- 
poses were  independence  and  self-government. 

To  this  jissumed  plea  of  ignorance  of  what  was  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  letter  of 
June  1(),  1898,  informed  Mr.  Pratt  of  the  purpose  of  the 
President  in  this  paragraph  :  "  The  United  States,  in  en- 
tering upon  the  occupation  of  the  island,  as  the  result  of 
its  military  operations  in  that  quarter,  will  do  so  in  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  which  the  state  of  war  confers,  and 
will  expect  from  the  inhabitants,  without  regard  to  their 
former  attitude  toward  the  Spanish  Government,  that  obe- 
dience which  will  be  lawfully  due  from  them." 

More  than  once  in  the  letter  is  Pratt  cautioned  against 
any  arrangement  with  Aguinaldo,  and  yet  while  Agui- 
naldo  was  proceeding  upon  the  expectation  that  he  was 
gaining  independence  and  statehood,  the  President  was 
preparing  to  subjugate  the  Filipinos  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  using  Aguinaldo  and  his  armies 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose.  When  the  Span- 
iards had  been  driven  from  the  islands,  when  the  protocol 
had  been  signed,  when  there  was  no  longer  a  possibility 
of  an  alliance  between  the  remnants  of  the  Spanish  armies 
and  the  Filipinos,  then  came  the  President's  proclamation 
of  Dec.  21,  1898,  in  which  he  asserted  supreme  dominion 
and  exacted  unconditional  submission. 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  one's  vocabulary,  no 
one  epithet  can  set  forth  the  wickedness  of  this  transac- 
tion. We  accepted  the  services  of  Aguinaldo  as  an  ally, 
and  upon  full  notice  that  he  expected  in  return  independ- 
ence and  statehood.  That  knowledge  on  our  part,  and 
that  service  on  his  part,  created  a  trust  in  us  which  yet  re- 
mains unperformed.  That  trust,  and  the  obligation  aris- 
ing from  that  trust,  are  to  be  performed  by  the  American 
people,  but  in  the  meantime  there  may  be  those  who  will 
repeat  the  language  of  a  Massachusetts  Republican,  who, 
in  a  discussion  of  the  fugitive  slave  system,  gave  voice  to 
this  exclamation : 

"  I  long  for  a  more  voluminous  vocabulary  in  which  I 
can  express  my  abhorrence  of  this  nefarious  business." 

In  the  presence  of  this  history  can  it  be  said  that  the 
American  flag  is  more  worthy  of  our  affection  than  ever 
before  ? 

Has  its  character  been  advanced  since  it  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  McKinley  ?    He  aak^  •.  ''''  "^Vlo  ^'^V^xs^ 


That  flag  they  will  c 
realizing  that  eulogies  a 
dation  to  which  the  flag 
twent}'  mouths. 

The  people  of  the  Uuit 
which  President  McKinU 
Islands,  and  they  will  rui 
Jefferson,  of  the  Adamsei 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  puri 
blood  and  sacrifices  of  2, 
republic,  from  the  stain,  th« 
of  slavery. 

'*  Who  will  haul  down  t 
piit  to  us  with  taunts  and  i 
of  defiance,  it  may  be,  bu 
authorities  of  the  United  Stj 
they  will  not  venture  to  dis< 
that  has  been  set  up  by  forc< 
wise  friendly,  people. 
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A  REPORT  UPON  THE  NOVEMBER 
ELECTIONS. 


Althoagh  Senator  Barrows,  Kepablican,  of  Michigan,  in 
an  article  in  the  October  "Forum,"  lias  said  with  some 
force  that  the  elections  of  this  month  could  give  but 
little  indication  of  the  outcome  of  the  presidential  con- 
test, still  it  is  instructive  to  analyze  their  results,  and 
comparison  with  previous  elections  puts  some  things  in  a 
new  light.  It  must  be  always  remembered  that  many 
Anti-Imperialists,  probably  thousands  of  them,  voted  the 
Republican  ticket,  in  this  off-year ;  and  that  the  vote  for 
the  party  candidates  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  all  in 
favor  of  the  Administration's  Philippine  policy.  We  must, 
therefore,  deduct  those  thousands  of  votes,  even  from  the 
Republican  figures  of  this  year,  to  get  at  the  strength  of 
the  opposition  to  that  policy. 

Of  the  States  holding  elections  this  month  general  inter- 
est was  fixed  on  only  five :  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska ;  all  but  the  last  of  which  voted  for 
McKinley  in  1896,  and  all  of  which  the  Republicans 
hoped  to  carry  this  year,  as  an  indorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  foreign  policy. 

In  Maryland,  which  has  gone  Republican  since  1894, 
by  pluralities  varying  from  7,000  to  32,000,  the  Demo- 
crats—  aided,  it  is  true,  by  a  Republican  faction  fight  — 
have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  both  city  and  countr}',  in  spite 
of  Governor  Roosevelt's  vigorous  campaio[n  for  imperial- 
ism, carrying  the  State  by  some  12,000  votes.  In 
Kentucky,  the  small  Republican  plurality,  won  simply  as 
a  result  of  a  very  bitter  Democratic  faction  fight,  shows 
that,  with  a  united  party,  the  Democrats  are  sure  of 
the  State. 

In  Ohio,  the  President's  State,  immense  exertions  were 
made  by  his  party  to  secure  an  indorsement  of  his 
Administration.  President  McKinley,  Governor  Roose- 
velt, and  many  other  distinguished  men  were  brought  into 
the  State  to  speak ;  contributions  were  even  solicited  from 
the  government  clerks  in  Washington.  Their  candidate 
was  a  very  popular  man.  The  Democratic  candidate  was 
obnoxious  to  thousands  of  his  party.  The  Democratic 
campaign  has  been  pronounced  lamentably  weak.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  in  a  total  votft^  ^\s\s2^> 


nificant   fraction  of   the 
vote  of  491,000  was  cast 
candidates.     Moreover,  it 
Ohio  Republican,  ''  tens  o 
and  worked  for  Nash  we 
opposed  to  the  subjugatioi 
the  people  of  Columbus 
know   that    among  the   le 
of  the  Republican  party  in 
who  approve  the  foreign  p^ 
A  significant  feature  of  the 
German  Republican  wards  o 
uniformly  Republican,  but  i 
urging  support  of  Anti-Impc 
mary  dutv   were  widely  cin 
majorities  for  McLean. 

In  the  stanch  Republican 
gains  for  that  party  and  its 
tained  by  comparing  the  vo 
small  plurality  of  1897.    An  • 
Republican  aspirants  for  the  1 
out  a  large  party  vote ;  the 
sisted  that  free  silver  was  1 
before  the  people ;  they  orgai 
fectively  and  energetically  ;  i 
efficient  management  on  the 
attainable  d^-- 
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In  Massachusetts  the  Anti-Imperialists'  iDflaence  made 
itself  felt  in  the  Republican  convention,  forcing  it  to 
adopt  a  platform  so  ambiguous,  and  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  so  nearly  in  accordance  with  their  views,  as  to 
call  out  the  scornful  wrath  of  the  chief  imperialist  paper 
in  Boston.  The  Republican  candidate,  the  present  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, was  a  man  of  such  great  personal  pop- 
ularity and  of  such  very  moderate  views  that  he  received 
the  support  of  some  of  the  strongest  Anti-Imperialists  in 
the  State.  The  Democrats  were  demoralized,  at  vari- 
ance among  themselves,  weighed  down  by  a  very  radical 
State  platform,  and  had  a  young  candidate  hardly  known 
out  of  Boston.  Their  only  hope  of  even  holding  their 
own  lay  in  the  support  of  the  Anti-Imperialists,  and  Mr. 
Paine  made  his  campaign  almost  entirely  on  this  issue. 
The  result  was  that  he  swept  the  city  of  Boston,  which 
had  been  Republican  in  State  elections  since  '95,  by  over 
six  thousand  plurality,  and  cut  down  by  thousands  of 
votes  the  Republican  majority  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 

It  is  well  to  realize  for  our  encouragement,  that  even 
in  '96,  before  there  was  an  issue  on  the  subject  of  impe- 
rialism, a  transfer  of  less  than  twenty  thousand  votes  from 
one  side  to  the  other  in  six  States  would  have  elected  Mr. 
Bryan  to  the  Presidency,  leaving  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  all  in  the  Republican 
column. 

The  Committee  congratulates  the  League  and  the  Anti- 
Imperialists  of  the  country  on  these  results,  and  urges 
them  to  renewed  exertions  for  the  final  and  complete 
triumph,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the  great  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  human  rights. 

DAVID  GREENE   HASKINS,  Jr., 
For  the  Committee, 


on  ThaoksgiviDg  Day  th 
meat  as  the  teachings  o 
nation,  viewed  in  the  lig» 
may  dictate. 

iiesoloed^  That  we  repel 
Imperialists  are  ^'  traitors 
they  are  loyal  to  the  Dec 
because  they  respect  in  o 
maintain  for  themselves ;  o 
of  one  free  people  to  clain 
much  less  to  enforce  it  by  b 

Rettolvedy  That,  in  any  < 
periaiism  is  the  only  true  pa 
the  principles  of  our  own  g 
true  loyalty  to  the  fla«;,  whicl 
In  the  words  of  Lincoln,  ** 
others  do  not  deserve  it  fo 
Just  God  cannot  long  retain 

Resolved ^  That,  in  order  to 
disloyalty  in  the  most  digni 
thereby  to  undeceive  thousc 
have  l»een  beguiled  by  politic 
true,  we  urge  every  Anti-Im 
following 
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and  candidates  as  shall  be  thoroughly  loyal 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independt  nee,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
equal  rights  of  all  mankind. 

Resolved^  That  we  request  the  Executive  Committee  to 
use  all  possible  means  to  obtain  signatures  to  this 
'*  Patriots'  Pledge"  before  Congress  meets  or  can  be 
induced  to  sanction  the  President's  policy  of  conquest  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Resolved^  That  the  address  of  the  President,  the  Hon. 
George  S.  Boutwell,  and  the  Reports  and  Resolutions  be 
printed. 
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i*  'J»Wll»*t^r*  ^»^^  ^I6fl«^un»  frill  6c|S|i0Uf 


M6 


tp^l 


\m 


f(j^(neT|lt^  empfunftw  tow  %tm  0»frm.    StWl  R^i^ 
ippirrni,  —  fie  fd!>4i>iimi:nt  in  •  "         nl    Slldl 

offnutia  dufawoiiwnin  mutbcn,  uni*  m  it\^i,  ^ 

nlcn  tuiirbe,  menu  er  fte  ^m  i%itn  ameTirciTiifL^n  tSefnicoi 
^  i^titn  bit  ^urfc^aff  Spai^enl  imckrge&CE  ruiirbc, 
®cfi)nbrtaf  f#auc  Ceuk  ^ufen  urn  |u:  3^iS  foil  ba$  CI 
icn  3mpei*^tiiimu6?    Unrmn!  SBo  ift  bcna  euet  Haifctr    l 

iter  ben  Muijicoii  ging.    Senn  eim  5lf tmbli!  mtnturlid6  imb 
f¥n  m^  l^fferltc^  ERec^ietung,  etnerlei  jme  man  We  ^ 

litfcrtc  babon  liit^Udi  cin  BrirbLcI,  tcfTtii.  ^U^riDegc^ljrit  u;..  ,  .;_ 


trlSfffi 


nk 


'nn.  '.H' 


»u 


1 


jfttt  £inf£*n*s  iff  tint  ntut  qw^t  ^  .^^^ 
pc  mutl^itj  f Tiivrffcn  —  iu  Stfwtati^  t?on 
Jo<^  beg  3-nii?e!ialf$nttil.*    iffn  ^f^rrn  *D^:iLllvi£^J  ip  i>iieii:?0r  cm 

3)w  „^ifrf  SfiKotifr^  ':^i  f<igte: 

„9!4]t^it1>t  metbtit  foil,  ats  fit  |u  Deitrac^en  fa^i{;  if*;   ,„^ 

,,piii^  t«Ll  far  aTiiumentf?    i^^  fmb  bie  ar^u-inenli;  toddje  ftlf  Oci 

„flhm  b*^3^;ik^  fl^r      ^    ' '    .^  ...   ..^ 

„tftt  iO*TftIal^litl4|  it; 

„mtn\t  iu  ©unpen  ' 
^JTomge  feijjm  bm 

«,bama^  Scilxitifjcn  hu<jfn.  —  ^eilcik  —  font?ern  ir-i 
„U^f7  Nina  It  iDGi,  djcnn  ts  gdTcttn  n>iirtie«    60  if^ 
^^  mtff^  fii^ji:  „?;ii  afMtf  im^  idj  effe,  Em  ftftj! 

„ie*  turn  mr  Jrudjt  fcdton  cienfelfn!**    !lRan  t^^  " 
P&6  Id  au^  htm  Wwnht  dnci  il3nif|#  all  <?ii 
,8!erftla»mm  feinei  Solft^^  o^er  uiiS  tNftr  ifl 

„»«  antCTPii^  Mafic  tsmxmi,  —  eS  Ifi  Reft  \i  fl 

Si  iiwr  flifitoln,  brt  fagtc:  ^ 

„mh  tnmm  fie  ur 

fts9  tthnmmii  u-      _ . 


h^rSt^iffTT  t^ffi!?  fern  I* 


2116  nun  Die  3*^  tjm, 
fallen  ff*^1^f*'  i'^-^t  r-f>  ;i 
Inn  tn 

fi;;,  .,r ,....  . 


i3<^ 


ai^r  it  \i 


^nbcl,  TOoncd)  fiir  $2  twl  ©!ild  t^i«  93fmi?^KCt  t- 

b^ :'       *  *      ^ :     1'^ -^eirfifyift  an  bit  amt  nfonifc^re  ^^  r*  :«ji  r  -z^taf 

ti:.  ,  'C«f  tn  Y  "    :  ...    .  ';:irv 

gwfeen  iljfti  von  ben  ^^'^ilippimtn  Q^fii^tien'  Jlrieg  t^failii 
Umn  fy^ik  unb  fxt  nic^t  Jicfern  loinU.    Rt'm  Blcnfc^  ittmx 

piibUI,  tKi^  Rinb  t*t:^^"  -^  •■  SrflaruiK^^  bet  QoflSi^fcr 

Jwlrif  ^^^t>-  f^.Via^;._  \  ter  Gcitftcrn  bet  fm^itl 

fi;  ^■,:l^  £tn  KaH  Doi. ,,,,,»,: Lagtmn  {^rnidnfoinctt 

fit  ;ni  bm  |nr  ©ctle  nnjttti  SfLigiie  bUl  ^^oU  fiegrii 

ffiHc  jLvu;iit  unb  UnoMjSngiafeti  (5tefocf)tfn  ^atte?  ^a,  gcnai 
ifl'#,  ro<jl  ti  gctl>3n  f)ct,  o^ne  el  aurf)  nojt  an^ufjoteti,  itnb  je^! 
tiftflf  er  Uimr  anKtitaitif^^ti  51otfitr  b^       '  ■bum  iiu  tct 

ecu;  ba^  ba^  iDO^{(j€tl^i!  tPfU,  \w^  bni  'TrVr-  i^ 

tot  t'm  ";afjrm,  ef^ '^f^  ^,    .      .  itfiinufi  eiJtt  Slut  tttiCLi 
fi:  iBEBu  tr^^enb  3^rnfliib  [c  H\m'^  atitfi  niii  aU  mSglii 

$r,rLiu  .iyu<?    Rctn<r  tfi  mitt  fiii^,  ber  fiiini  [olil^m  ^prop^ 
peif  filr^&  3iren^iii5  crflSrt  t>5tk. 

Uiib  iDomit  enrffdjulbiqen  bie  iVettbeiblgft  be^  ""    '^ 
ShitMofiijjkU?    ^n\>an  fK  fallen,  mit  fd^ilbrteii  ben 
Rttlt{*)e  tRiidrictjt,  bif  un^  txi&on  I^iif  afc^^ltai  foflcn. 
Wgunki  if!  faft,  ncin,  {tati,^  fo  ^emeiTt,  ipie  bit  urfpriip  : 
TO  fclfrfl,    2>l<  ^f;Ut(}i3{mc  mren  i&atfa(^HdE^  unfm  ^^ 


ACT- 


-1  "n  .'^  Tt  T 1^  Tl 


.!^T 


'Mrfedl  p  t^un,  bit  tvU  l 


!  ^  Sni 


Ku^jamn  i  aim,  Im|  n  iir  Jflrtten* 

lupn  flit  bii         ..  i^milVpt  ^nfd  ^tit,  bal  a&er  lui^  «ii- 

t£  |u  kfilai  tDftt^  fften.    llbl>  iKmn  befc^i0|  tptHf^  !&tclttntf)|,  fit 

%hti  a^t]tf^m  bavmr  am  wk  getinge  aReiimtifl  mii|  ci  imjii  b« 
fikflifi#tii  felmt  3?    "  '    Ic  geE?a&t  ^&en,  all  tr  toagit  i|pm  itt  fa^ 

tjp5^  bcrfud^u,  ■■'}  lebtt  Strrld  unfcreS  2an0c3  iruxt 

UDn  bfn  artufum^«n  m  ajhinbfliidt  tiel  ^rafibetvttn  an  Mt  nie* 
"  ■  ®ell>jier  unb  t)en  dtelfkn  SIRac^ipolj,  unJ>  ben  In  lac^tLic^  glfi^ 

I  auf  biefen  ^i^f^^^  mDcr&cn  tmnU,  mi  Ut  ^iiU^n  SkUmai^i' 
iHung.  ©el(^  tor  Bcfi|  una  i^c&en  miib! 

!Bdn.  ton  lotUi^i  Scite  loii  i^n  syid^  Mtc^tn,  Vicfei  iptH^Ppi* 
Denlrfcc;  if!,  imb  tpar  eon  Slnfang  an,  tin  offenborer,  nicttrhadftlgft 
fiulr  *  irg  In  bcjj  ffiottei  itM^tfia  ©ebeutung.  SBJic  rontk  a 
^t&cu,,,, ..,-..  ?Iu<d^  ^fi  imebex  miij^en  bet  5)ot1"tefl)ni.T  hfi  r,in-i 
tm  Slnnoif^mefE^tiibcn  bcl  ^Prdfibcntfn  unbcftrcitfcare  t 
farfini  ffit^tgcnt^fptllt  twtbfn,  5ft<id^l)cm  iJemei)  bit  jfKirnta^t  ^luiu 
A^ftorl  ^itk,  br^tf^k  ft 'i!«f  rinfm  S3tL  ©  tew  Un  fi^ff  ft  bal  ftoupt  bei 
4',tjT[ipiiin.  ■    "'       1^:11,  ^ilgutnalbo,  ben  €t  j|u  tismmen 

aLUijciLri  ^Bai*    SBaruin  fyxiit  1>cmei9  jcft^ 

©Ottpt  til  —  itKil,  rok  et  beiiti  UrU^Htn  tDltmperlum  Idegfl 

bf*:r!*»  i^r        „_^r  ^iikiftanb  leiften  Knntc,  bfx  loettlbDd  ftin  toirtlj 
yiii0cn  unb  ucrn  iW  niit  Saffea  uirb  ©6icpt^Qtf  lui* 
Ark  ?f:r^i^albi?  eint  ^tule  3trin«  umb  fid^ttl*  e^it-  '  >' 

■  '    ^^' ■ 'L'piitet  nrii  Stouinaltro  an  tct 

£  irrif  bk  iFubtimr,  nm  oai\  fit  ml  flattet  unb  fe^r  bid  r 

..  ,::  im  gelbt  nxitea,  unb  einc  mcl  beffn  Ptganipitt  unb  tUdj::.,,  : 

biirg^tlir^e  ^e^ienma  ^Hen.    Unb  mai  f^kn  fie?    €ie  fm^kii  tn^ 

tifft  gegm  bk  SjKinkr,  ©tte^c  2)etoelj  i^ntn  all   ben  ^gcineittfamfn 

il^rer  Dielt  Joufent^  jk  "  *     mni  btS  bal  cjonAe  3[nmie  bt§  fiaw* 
bei  bi>m  „cianwinfQnifn  \o  (\ni  mie  gtfou&ett  unto  bk  ^aii^t$ 

BnMi^  b<t  Spankf  m  ¥hm\  lebran^t  loat,  roo  fic  eon  un^ 

fftfn  Sruppen  i>on  bei  &:ifi  rt  unt>  »onj  ben  Ip^lipjjin 

suf  1;<T  Canbfeitt  bic^t  etnc^cfdjlx^fTcn  wax,  fo  ho^  pt  iotbft  j^rr^att] 
r  ■  '*  '^  Kjsm  nod^  audj  nad^  ban  3«nexR  cnttotfi^  lonuft,  2kr  f 
I  :  I}(dl)i3ber  mtiS^ETit  bkfe  Zt^lf^  ^li  W  ^ptyrfa4« 

tin:j:imi,tr.  Uc&ct^abe  ton  UI^nlT*,    fift  fltfl|t  JBcrt^  ber  bim 
Vhtkc  bet  lp^Iii)(>incr  gclftfltt«n  tfi,tv^%  ^uth%  %v^  ^^tAcwx^ocs  ^^ 

l_  —  T  -^ 


I 

iff 


.;:  •'-:.  ^••  ..      .     : .  :•..;;;;.; .jfjjf  ocrfaffuus 

■':•.  •:  ".'-    •:•::..  cvifc^v^f:  ;ii:i? 

;  ;    .•  .'''•}'.'■;'  :;orr:!:^?n:    , 

•iii:jc •-..:.  :-^-:    .        •  •    ':.■..  .:et,  .:.'^,  Der  tli^'hy  I 

leij  iiwiivs  i:{!:*ei.3  eiirc  i;^-;  ■;■:/;/(;:  i'l,  !i?fil  id)  iitaieiicjt  bin 
ft  and)  c:tvf  be'*Iiiii:.i.-.c  Ztr."' '.'  :/i:M  r;::;L:!:ai:.;i.;(e:t  filr  nni  bit  S 
^erciio.iu-'.iu^^^  r?r  o?r!.. ■•:•'::.•:;:  ?::;'ii-.;::  -n:^  •■;ii!.ifFi;iui[  311111  (Joiicctt 
imiifirterv  *iia:icr.fi:  i\:;':i;-:;,"  il:.:-  in  eincm  ciwUxw  2^o!u.m<nt ' 
u  Icfcn:  „(5:v  coo  ^i^*'J  ^r.  •[•••Kii'rinc::)  id::ii-'ft  fiir  fcinc  llnabl 
jigfetl  in  bcr  fc^'eii  lif':fr;f:M,'i:.';,  o.i??  ric  3^'*^  iKlonuncn  iR,  !Di 
id&  feltfi  rcaicrfr  ir;-^  rr/  l.vi:."  ilr.b  r.rii  J7.  ^uli  1898  fa 
'iMiiiruf  TrAHV:  .•:•»   :.,•::  =  ;.-: -;'--  r-v!;::l.f::,  triefe  orfiriftftiicfc  an 

jcjfm  i«al:-:r,  :,'r:  -r  '/'V;-  ::•:.•.::■  •.•.i:?  ul-.vie6.    l5r  imife  au<fi 
•effeji  "iV.-.-.^r.  •  :.:  ;'..m:  0.  ,\.  ':^''S  Vit  Stepubtif  l)er  '^J^i 

»iner  fcri:  ::  ■  =".  '  •  .i.e.  :i::v  ::."  ■^.•.  r^fUj-ie  mit  iftrcr  git 
inter  b-:!:  '• -i.^i:  v:  .m:  •;•'  .;:  /U!;-:  •[  ^i^'e  hin  imb  ^er  fu^ 
^lebcnfalb.  :••;  ■•:  •::r''.'^"  :\  -\:':  ^:.':^':w  \\\  ccrooftncn. 

Vl&er  -vi;  .,i.':'i  :■•'  v\;.:.  .; :    ...;::::  ihn::  lIiuibfHingijtfett 
iwIS  t»:ri.r-.:  rii*     ^•.  ;^' r.    ;'.::!  vCi;:.  ]::^i  i\.::i  flir  eineu*  cfjrii 
Jlami,  ciu.;;  ?.«;  •••»■  ^  i./  !j;:oi5^::.  ci-i  ^!il:ri:^vfchcII?    JiJir  cr6atcn 
JluiDirf;:j:":  ...  ::  'i-:'  .^::::v:j:f   wc:  7'::n>.     liiJir    na&iricn   l)ie 

oufeten,  ros,  *:•■  ''i'l  y:  2c;:c  .1!:  ^^^iic  iri:  iinS  fampften, 
lit    if:re   svirro    l!*.:.  r! p  :  .rrt    r-r^v:,     *i"^:r    Jr»i:j;lcn    abcr 


1^ 

i 


anten  Ni  fjerabci  |odtcn*     >  v,on  ao^OOO  Nl 

^000  SJtaim  uiPD  tiive  gtit  dth  i,  !?c!*tt  tmr, 

[?|cB  S^lf  ber  StBSlfeniT»g  mirtfom  rtgitrte  un. 

in^en  Sin-mo^nerfif^aft  onnkirnl  mutbr.    ©ic 

>itnf ?  ira  ^It)e*    Sit  uerf c|rtcn  mit  uufcrn  93^ : 

ttgafr,  bi€  ,^i  :  uf?n  unfctii  Imj^i^en  511  fokten  girTH*a«i#t  ^a^ 

1^1  unfcte  aietbiif^bete,  imt  ftMifl  ti»mt  ftt? 

(§eit  atfo  (^ine  fittltc^  iHiidftdit  fcf^ufibften.     Sefiiifn    ok   iSoibrin 
fctef^^  WriiirTnrnf?  ivr.rnh  mtl^t  ScJljftac^tiinot'?   Slnb  liiu  t\m  Wil% 
UOTE  i  ■  miib  nid^i  icb<i  (J^rcnin^mi'  Ti4}  li^mtn^ 

!>'    '    j;  ii>trb  irui'^nen,  bag  mmn  \n  unl^  Me  f 

tJOB  5iJtrfcun:;cur.  Ir.ucl.  r  t^aHe  bet  fl>anrf(!KR  I 

ftffcmgfntn,  iftneti  tin  ^  u,  tnte  m<3tt  -eiS  nnt  " 

ffiiitiJin  aber  miirbe  i  fin  tit  He  cimindK  ?rn«tlenntjn^  oI4  2ktt 
Un  fle  iljrc  Ur                                                        n  He  ttiifct  rnit  brn 
di3^r,  toOTUHf  tric^ji?     11: 
f|}ri?Aen  Ijat!    Sts  ob  Seutt  in  i.  .     ,  

fflJai  i^nfii  o6er  llnafi^*ni^l«t   mirtltify  ntewU   ocrfpto 


ken  ^f^Hipj^incf  n  U tva  b^aogt^leil  Derfpro^ 
5<^  tebe  n!d^{  bm  miinoHc&en  'iJfTfptrAun^tn,  bit  m«Ti  Umtn 
ft  ua^ien  ' 
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111,  uTifcre  v^iimee  ftc  i; 


.^t  ttiie  1^1 


rt^  CECsen  ^f  fuf  i^»  Sf^ei^l  unb  UtiatJ 


fm 


1- 

li 


It  crfc^irwR  c 

He  ciriffep 

--'  --  -^.'- -uj  ifi,  ^6  bl 

bt  id)  UuiH  Mtgeif^n,    iaii«r 
i^^liifje  btfi  Eongicffe^  otriHidriel 
.lit,  tbi  bn  Btnal  btn  Strlnig  wjl 

,,  / --,       -      ..-    CI  tine  ftttcigieT 

ooitnf  bit  gtint^fetiafeijen  itKit,  uitb  fo  |cf!«j^^ 

■'-"*  Snune  &rad), 

Un  fciueJt  fRittflrgern 

i  ali^fctt^wrn^f re !t  SeffH  ft; 
mi,  Wi  ^rp.<^T 1] 

i^timutftib^n  fl<3r  ;  mil,  ^ 


r«r'i    ,Ti>i.>  *i  rii' 


hq^  (am  1,  ^uli  ISiS)  \iaiith  %&mnaim  otit  fetnnn  Sabitttt,  . 
B^tn  iittt>  ftmm  iUiuplIoH^S  dnai  aiiLtHt^n  BtfEufy  a6.  —  ffix ' 
et  nvlr^  bie  ^hth^^mmlanth  mtt  ct  uni  nannie,  btabfK^Hslrii^ 
^ijilipinnen  oil  ai^anaii|<3l  i3thk\  |u  bet^olltn.    34  Ft^S**^  t"^  ^^^ 
iKE^  md^t  dc^trtmytlttu  <jt>ei:  m  120  IV^cen  fatten  mii  teine  Mm 

,,3d^^t)€  W  Sfif^*^''n-  >--  ^,.v,  ^laaten  [orflfalttg  ftubitt,  unfr  (fc 
barm  leiiw  etmoa;  ir  Jli^ljsnieii,  uuli  ^a&e  feine  JJutc^!'*' 

tnag  f<iR,  fiigt  @en,  aiu^^EJDn  lin^ju,  Da|  m<i     "      ^^Dtt  fimal  an 
ipeic^rtb  iiar;  aiti  id^  fft>JiiB  g^tialx  mi  hm  \  :u\  tidnimi 

Don  ¥ffiben, Ba^n,  SB^  -nal  an^  g^^^^yj^  ub!  —  Oann  ieuc 

fin  attwtifann,  t>tx  tin-  fit  g^rattet  feints  BoUe*  ^U,  bh 

beme^mcn^  o^ne  baft  i^^  pk  'Jtoif?c  btt  Sdjffui  in  btii  fflan^  brttinl? 
aSetin  Sie  Swaonben  anbfi&  tmkbeii,  fi(^  5^)^^^"'  i^  ^^"^^^  y* 
meinfamm  Unteme^r  Qii^^ufc^liefetu,  mtmi  btcftr  Slubeit  totr  ®iB= 
IczbiiB^  f%*  uivb  3)iettp<  Uifiet,  flui  bfitm  Sie  Kuften  |kf;en:  hwtjn 
©if  Bjiffen.  bafi  Hffct  ^nbtu  ben  a>icnf!  in  bem  ©kJukn  Eeifkt,  ba{ 
er  ju  ctiTtin  ^c     '  &frt6liat  ]d.  unb  btefci  (Jt^ma^  lin  U 

gemdnfomtn  tj  .  -tl;  tijtnn  ft  3i)nni  fajji,  bofj  <t  birt  ftti 

trnxi ttet,  bamii  &if  «!$  iDiffen;  menn  ©ie  ii>iiTe!i,  bafe  biejer  ?(nl3 
Mn  Ssifufi  ni{l^l  ktften  miitbe,  fcDS  cr  Qtaubie,  ba^  ge©iffe  ffitfl 
iDfTbe  nic^t  etfok(en;  menu  Sk  aD*  btti  tpiffm  iinb  fptif^^trft  bett 
iJteitfl  uifb  bit  aiiltarkil  anjHne^mta  unb  btn  ?tnb<rn  lii  ^timm  ©tfl 
ben  klatfcft  —  tijD  in  ^f  t  Belt  iff  cm  er^iHdkr  3?Iami.  bcc  3^r  2Jirj 
kti  m^irt  fiit  em  3:^eTfpt€d)eit  an\d)tn  murbCt  twe  fUlUd^  elxitfd 
btnb  tft,  z{6  ivatt  t^  Jiicb*r<;f  jtfjrtcbeit,  uiiterjctd^mt«  bepe|tfit  linb  i 
gd^v^lqi.  Un^D  wk  roiirWa  8 it  tmeti  MtiRtt  mntttn,  bcr  rt4  rfw«t 
[Dldxn  fiHIic^n  iktpfltdbtjina  unkt  bcm  tkn^n  a^Jtmatibc  £ttt|U|ett 
tocflk,  bcift  fie  m^  n\tt^xq€\^iitlm,  unifiaetd^ntt,  btftegtli  tt«b  tml* 
g*anfetist  felf  ®te  Sir  tJ^n  mmtJi  mvUn,  u!>ftfaffe  id^  ^^itm  tt^r- 
offilEjl;  anfc^iiJ  n^iiibcn  fic  i&n  ftdjer  ats  eintn  !DUnfcI?cn,  ber  pc^  iitiier 
folfs^  Offdpanbf  "  :  trfc^le^t  itnb  ber  fn  i^f^f^ft 

®ai  akr  ift  in  \ml^  \\tafibuxi  2HcJltrrit»  W^fe 

i|t  S*«|jti6Iit  0ei:  i-eib  31)r  Slmeritanet  fbti   aiif  euet 

Canb?  t^tcr  fif^t  bet  arrm  ^^J^Uiblpinet  b0i  end?  uivtj  lanii'  faaen; 
^^^r  lobi  micfi  t^+— ^ti!**  Unb  3^r  mu^i  tmt  ftolien  auflen  ijim^ 
f^ag^n,  htm  i  it  id?]  „!Rf  in*  \aqtn.    3>ai  if!  find  bet  Dlngi, 

urcld^  b«l  *tirui  'ilaliflif*!^  ^Pclitif  iml  aiiset^n  fciL 

H6fr  hti  iL  net  fcnn  m^a>  tm^r  f<i^«.    ©r  rami  fd* 

cjcn:  ^Utn  eurtn  ffldtKg  LiuJ^ufiiljren,  f^Int^tri  i^r  itni  if|t!*  Ui* 
tpkbcE  Bnioii  ton  n'tt  5?ein  f«fl«u  3*^^  "^fj  ^4  *w|  b<i  ^lafi*: 
bent  in  [Mnfan  ^n  dben  eine  fSngp  n^ibetEf^lt  Qlt,^^v^^v 


n  belt 

'4 


flM] 


'pe^t    L'Tiif    Hire    Cfn:^!g€ 


ttKrt&ei%  akt  fiati  Dci  ■"'!"' — 

;,  bit  on 

rjrifft,  n^as  tm  -ji  :  i^rcfecti,  aiu  P< 

f  .  ........ Lin^  enlfprungcncu  ......,,:f  —  Ui  Utpnb\  ^ 

ti;  un  ;;tm*rUanct,  bun  Die  ^^le  feinc^  CanDtl  0itfr'^'' 

kiit  €d,'unbc  fein  ^r  Srbe  fcniiat' 

Un^  mm  mn;  ft  mtiEbei&atcn  (StfmtTf,  tTt!rf?c  i5fr^l^* 

Hinttij  in  feinem-  ^ilnria^inc^i^Rtfccn  fiir  j 

.ip^#Lt.    Tn;*  Y^i  mint  Sine*,  ber  tin  Siumn  .-^i.  -..^- 

itRlS  Ifio^in  tE  foldjcm  fJaUe  fie  e^  ttcfcljiclt  ^abm   miitb*"  ^ 

bcaimm  ©te  bie  (5;rtJ<bitton  untcr  Central  Uctritt  urn  I^tiocij  «• 
ftmcii  Open  fcHjufitljen  unb  p  unfeiem  Irlumjp|  liter  S^nieaJ^ 
^Ifen?    2ikJt  eS  nt^J  unfcce  ^iJc^fk  $fl}<5t,  ©panien  an  jft^m  Kt 
bfii  ^mtt  p  f^f!«n?    Uiib  mat  ee  tiit^t  nnf«ri  ^fltc^t  iLiekn 
Ciynitum  'Berec  go  fd^tjen,  me(d^  l>aS  fitieg^gliirf  fn  unfew  $£ 
0afcr 

^Hfi  baS  bet  Sr&alk  ffalt^x  p^ffjeben,  —  oitBo^t  ftf^  ti&er 
toaf  flrireiT  f)alte  tfttm  liiititen,  gar  fflieUI  fafien  Iq|1  ~  tolfl  bei  |3 
fib<nt  bc^upten,  b<i]^  mtii  2)emet?  !ein  anbeier  PileHtotirc^ct  ^1 
geJfgen  mat,  obcr  mil  2Hfrrttt  nrft   ben  Can-bttuppcn    |ii    uFjeliz 
ifiump^  ii&er  ©pan ten  bei^utrtifien  '^tie,  ab«t  todr  efl  tmffre  P'^''^' 
loai,  8eben  unb  fiigcnt^um  ^rtr  ^u  fe^iiten,  tDcIc^c  bal  Jlriw 
m  iinfere  J^ant)  {tcije&en  fyiil^,  mil  uitftte  SlfiKrien  iu  oertatf^n,  3i: 
&i?n  ff)^n  |ijr  pd>  fel6ft  eiric^tete  ^Hef^ictun^  p  jftfiorin,  Pt  fitinfeft 
i^  unier  unfetet  SoJmeraniio^  j^vl  nnitnvnftn,  anb  fie  nk 

r  :;en  fatten,  rtjell  pt  mie  t>tc  SulKiuer  uuf  einet  ftetm  ii^ 

I  gen  SRf^itrung  Beftan^ben,  ba  pe  bosii  na^  ben  toon  unl  fefljl 

i^-;...   ...ai  ffltunbfG^en  baiSfeI6e  Ste<^l  auf  gtei^eii  unb  Unc&M 

gtgfet^  ^itlent  n>tc  tie  Su&anet?  3fi  e&  nid^J  aud&  bem  pmpelftcn  ^SM 
ftflnbnife  (kt,  bafe  ciCc  born  ^tfipbenifn  KeJlinlcti  ernsa^r.'  :  ~" ^fS 
W(*|l  —  jci  in  TfiQT\(^et  0inpdrl  kti^tit  —  ^Sttns  errriti^l  ii  M 

iien,  tirmn  ^Jr,  ben  tUtiiBbfd^en  i^tivtu,  auf  kiield^  unfett  H^im  il 
WMK  aiifgrkut  ip,  ime^  mt^t  ancifaunt  ^tttn?  ^^H 

Utib  HKitum  ^t  t^rapt^nt  HJliSHnUX)  imzh  Tlt^l  ber  |)^^H 
mnm^U^mn  nii^t  aniilaitint?    ra«j|  iotr  —  ivU  el  In  fHtufWH 
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nimicifd  tin  Setb  iiel^n,  fcnbetp  fm , 
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fAfrifrm  hi:  Wf^tferHr^nTTj  frrr^  S^ertaiftt    itn  urfnn  ^^iMvv\r\ 
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Balfai  tin  Ariegl 

Ur^  tr»^^  fUr  fin  Jlneg*  ip  ris,  —  tHtfer  Jltieg  jut  UrH'^f?'^^" 

bcl  Kiiji^jii^  i-aiir  b€r  Se^eiflaiincj^fnt  ^riegi  fiir  ben  fd&ft  [um  ^jv~ 
iStibigft  nut  S8eE'i3ueni  urtb  Dcrfc^amte  gntfiiiilbiL^miflt  fyiiyn, 
biff<t  ftrteg  t^.v  'Tii|t»  tiflfe  ttir  au'f  fttir  ^eti,  iinli 

fifiSbJi^PcTi,  51  Jinb  j0b  (irtlt^nben  t.  kh  (St 

tinb  untci  im  fjodjficn  ufi'b  itll>etlid)fttn  ©tabc  enttHtUdlcnben 
bitiguTi0«n  dm  bitimal  fo  grofec  Simct  uniet^Uea  ^Ben^  aU 
leSljrenb  b^8  Keijoluibn^lrieges,  ini  Hriege  boit  1B12,  im  ineiUo 
(djen  ftrk^c  ttbet  nuf  bcr  ^fifel  €u&a.  !tirj  In  jebcm  imfittt  Jit 
suit  ?lii§nclp(  unfcrf^  giofeen  Siirgcrfnegcl,  mirltt^  m  ifelbe  Pt^ 
^atlen.    2)tffer  flrieg  'fal  jefei  ac^i.^etjtf  SK^inate  gfflwutTt   at 
gnbe  ?it  n^rfi'  In  ©fd^t.    ^ntmct  nc^  fc^teil  fn«n  nad^  me^r 
ten  —  uetlcnf^cn  guic  tnilitdrtfd^e  Sad^tjerftdnbigf  — 

tml  \l' ■  toit  je  in  dntmj  unfeitr  auStcarii^cn  Jtricge  am 

icenlsan^  bradiien;  m  Jfrie^,  ber  iinferit  S*euei,^<j!J)ffri^  jSlitUdj  oiefej 
^uttbcrt  TOitlicrFcn  foftet,  bit  fxif  aSimi£;lid>  p  taufenben  ftetgetn  loti 
WW,,  ttnb  bancbfii  tcufaibe  Don  amcnfanififten  Scben  i^nb  Iwi  Sttti 
bft  gtifli^fii,  i3iji3ftf^^n  unb  aucife  bfr  fttHlcben  ®efiinb^il  bielrr  tnl 
fmbtr  ni«^i;  etn  kxito^  ber,  je  afolgteid&ei  et  ifi,  je  enrifiHti(^nb| 
jifelttbbareT  mtb  §efo|rlirf)*r  fiit  baS  cnrnrifanifd^  SS^stl  (etu  tsrttk  I 

Sin  At  it  ggegentiTii}feI6jL  I 

JBo§  JoffeTt  Sit  fic&  Don  mxr  na^t  liaen:    5c  fffolatetieT  in 
tit  bet  Un!  ^^  ^       •'  ■       ^  mef 

hm  r  ■  I  a 

1,  le  -^  "  M 


-  nSmU 


Hitjfarc^lt  „t\:  n timber  f 

>btti  Sinn?    0kl  ti  bnn  thajibtncen  bet  uun  bci 
(itUamug  gt^co^trn  Qm<xi!anitrf)<n  Ke)3abtit  nie  ^tIt,  lm^  un  aiU3 
ttt  3ttiisju<g  bii  mar.  tier  firfi  x>m  %nfanq  an  firwm  miwl)lU*inifd|i 
'^Jrafibenkn  ail  btt  niitiirtid^fte  nufjiebran^i  %Qbm  foBle  —  nSmU 
tf r,  fic  imfnem  tigtntn  t^ox^t^m  iinl?  bem  iSiilja'ft  pfate  mt  \  ^ 
amhU^Cinqiqt  Kf^ietying  J^abeu  ju  kffett?    Saturn  ms^[  a<t 

logifc^n  £u  ft  IP  rung  maii^t,  bafe  fiff^  nit^t*  anatrei  t^un  laRi,  aU  t 
ftianifd^ec  IjTemb^rrfc^fl  toiebet  auijuliefcrn  ^bet  canetitanlfd^i 

^tentb^tTtfd^fl    ju    uniermerfen  —  §r«mM)errfd}£jft    ywter    dfft 
UmflQubcn  —  urt&  bafe  on  bic  5^^'%^*  ^^^  Una6^'^^■'-^*'*    ^^'^^  ''^ 
(fi  gdamf^ft  ^tt(,  n\^\  311  bettkn  ftt;  unb  bal  n 
ten  \mi  mit  ftolier  Mnliinbigung  fiir  bie  "'^ 
ifn  unlttnai^mm  —  folc^  tion.  rinsm  omerif 
6fiTti  ©d^ufpiel  lo^iiitit  nod?  ddt  brd  ^^)m\  l^i 

J)rittfiii:    ^rSpbcRl  2HfIlinUt?  ^1  In  fefnem  Stumi^fd 
Dkr  Don  gfl|etmnt&fii)nen  ,;3!«n^nlMttIis^tcHen'*  fiii  IBiujie  oUtl 
uab  gcftn  fieitte  oiler  ^it  ju  fogtn,  tofl<i«  unfet  Sie^  lifett  6ji' 
in  ben  ^^ittppinen  auf  inii  gfmdl|t  ^bf,  ?inh  brrfi  bifff  .^fwifti 

,'li<^Ieiter/  fein  ^tflii^tgffii^l  |u  bem  Dt 

ktfn  flfihitben.  3c6  mUI  iki  nW  uni- 
antrcoftii^^fdi  fold^'  fin  ©reg  unter  ben  iOt^riajtififit  bel  sBoUetEid}! 
fBt  ben  Ste^ct  f^^afft,  fonbein  mn  bie  einfai^  ^ng^t  fltHen;  6^* 
tiitfet  ©its  ^e1  TOaniki  fiit  unl  Skrantmuttlid^ldlcn,  imi^t  ben  b^ 
iifii,  bie  yiti  unffi  Siqj  6ei  ©onitogu  auf  Suba  fd>uf»  mf[milij^  Un 

(Cl^iebcti  nwirn?    Jlicmianb  Nrb  btljciupUn,  bal  fef  btr  ^oK  gcloi 
111*    Mbn  Sflirmanb  ftnbet,  bafi  irnfere  en  •Tanttiitjrllid 

I  !fiUn  «*  uir&  uimToglif^^  imsi^fn,  bit  Utiobt/r  .^1  ^11  b*jlb« 

unb  oosmrfcimfn*    *Jlatin  mtr  ii^rrb  ^^Trronb  fa<jeii,  miirum  unfn 
^fh^putrr  BrroTrllTJCttti^EHtcn,  tie  nn  iffltfeii  biff-^'i^TT  Hrts     tin 
I  bit  obcT  pHli^e  ^ffid^i  aufnttgim,  bif  %}K 

LfiouMtutrmt  p  unhtmrfm,  uitb  biffe  Jsnfeln-  in  btm  v^-.uEf  ul  n  ::n 
pWlltelmiTmr  |eii  mfTd)rn,  bte  ni6tl  forbetn,  all  loni  imt  nfl  Im 

-- Vl  -  ■ 
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lit 


t     flttt     HI  f| 


[iuuUi,  iiii'ij  i[t  an   ^Mc  tmDDft   lilt  I^K 
it,  —  mc'§  mtrb  t?ic  goige  ftin?    tftwt  Se 


Sna^Q^^  (e^ine  3^e m^tratie. 
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tOTctij  ESri  i3f*  fagen,  dn^ki^  ^b*  Man  f^isfle  eii^e  ImpettelifHfd^ 
|!l  ^L>[gi,  oi^iw  'ba^  fi^  fdc^  ■:  n  tit  fe^r  <*fa^tn4*Bj 

fljiuui  *^?M  l^tlm,  uHb  gitjlisnt^  j^i  ..-xi^  auc^  dtic  few^l 

tiaS  Ui  tret  ^ntfjuirn.    Sn^Iattb  tft  U\m  i^mt>lt<Lik 

ottt,  ^a|to!ft^ii  unb  cmer  mit  aQi^emfintm  ©thmniwj^t  arlritetibei 
Sims^Imlk  ift  ein  £>iinimIn?cUer  llnlcrfd^itb*  Unb  td|  fann  ni<!^l  ofl 
g«itU0  tmebeT^otcn,  ba|  cine  ^Ronard^te  o^htt  %xi^oU(iik  &teTe  3)ingt 
l^ii  iann,  bit  etne  2)fmottatt«  ni<d&t  tE^uii  lann,  toenn  pe  dm  t^u 
'iKmotiaik  fcldbm  tt>i(I.  Unb  einS  biefei  Singe  ip  W«  trttfi^fi^ 
afcer  anbm  S33Ucr  mil  \o  qMi  mk  WiQBi^&tmll  ^i  2thm 
IkmufraiiP  inuifi  oiif  SHHtiegurun^  b<S  Solfelt;  fre  !iinn  ilbct 
Qfibereii  Slo[{  n'id^t  ^rrfi^rtp  Qf^nt  ben  (Stimb  ilied  ^fein^  |u 
letignm* 

?)if  3iipiOTiiiuii9  bet  Slrftierteib- 

ttl  tfi  flum.  erflaunfu,  tmt  lei^^ffertig  imfere  ^mpcrictHflca 
akr  ben  6auptg,tun&fQfe  Ut  DfinjolTolie  —  ba|  bic  3«iterunflrn  ijj 
ftCTfiifeR  JODlImodjtm  dohi  ber  3uflitTnnturtg  bet  Megkftai  obUitt 
Iwfilg  inodien.    Ste  tfitm,  al§  i^dtten  fte  bit  S<i{1^  fiir  i miner 
iijan,  \Pt\vn  fie  fi(U(if  Sfifpfele  air«  unfcwT  (Sefdjie^te  beibringcit, 
tKitUjun,  b*:h  blc  3ufiini?niitig  bet  JRrplettfn   itic^t  tmmei  (^tfoti 
ober  nlaiugt^Dorben  ift.    ©o&en  fie  rnir  ivnSffiAn  [q^h,  oiii  tt»l<J 
QueOf  bit  Weatfinnfl  t^rt  ^ered^efi  tEBad  k    t^ikiitt    roenw. 

nl<fti  oi?fi  Ux  S^P^T^'J'^J^  t'^c  SftfctietlcrtV  ''Mtc^fm   9tt 

2kil  loStf  ^fbfirfiittimufi.    ^m  ©efifc  b*T  flrir!  ^  i  ?    3)ai 

®#ma1t^!Tfc^ft    eom  fflrpi  bei  gi  bei  tS 

•rlb£fii!rlJ?    Stol  itjatf  ?ptJi*of«rtft  ber 

DflJ  Btfce  WHfWraHe,    ffil  ittibt  alfo  mir  tie  ^Hulttmmung   ber  Wf. 
jffT!#!t   urS  feeren  SeWtitimfl,  tmtU  We  Urfjcber  ter  UnatWngi 


.it  I'Mcn  tir*  frl^ft 


btiucfjt  iiiurDc,  al9  fic  ben  0i.  t^iet  @tunfetr 

r  mniite  mar.  bafe  mm\  u:i|[t  ^t^tt  jcnKiti^  aufl^i? 
Jo0n  D^echt  ©trtj^liflteil  unb  gwi^rit,  tic  Boit  ben  Satein  iwr 

It  tontfetn  nab  in  ber   Un«c3fc^n^i':' 
■^nt,  ,im  ad? ten  uttb  latcn  ju  ^kiilnv 

^-.  .-,,.-  ;,  n,  xiiijfe  tie  JTt€>?u&HI,  HKTin  audi  eiit:  ,.  -,i  _  - 

Urn  iUmtn  mii  hUiitn,  t^oc§  bcm  Sffltfen  nod)  aufl^iiicn  *t»ctl?f. 
Solt  auf,  Wefe  3i>fa(e  j«  t»ttt^rtn>  ^ptt  cl  auf,  an   biift 
nbfSfee  ill  glaa£)cn  uub  fi^  baiauf  gu  bttufni.  fcatin  mirt 
?f{tieruiig  unijttmeibliil)  ucni  &\tt  unh  feUi:^    ' 
Btff^rtfc^t,  imb  bit  Mt^ituxncimif^t  mtrb  mcf?r  r 
tfi  Dfx  linet^lfkii  iii^be  ivnb  t*'    •       ica  bet  i 

Bcn  fc-lint  1/  ;:  M^crtfdjic  unb  an  nid^t^  glaubntbe 

!i<nf4>flfi  4aufi  ^..^uLji:,  hit  fc[|lcd)!efle  Heginuttg  ofcr^  "'■ 

tiiif rliauf.»t  optficReti  Ififtt.    Unb  nid(|t^  tann  in  biefet  , 

2Birlu!i^^  auf  eir^e  *       'nitie  tok  bk  unfrigie  gffiit; 

fint  ^^drtl!  ber   '  .\],  unD'  Sia!uc*finrf<fr:ift  _ 

■SttEe  imin  fisft  bodj  uot,  molim'  cl  filfcrtn  mufe,   loenn  uufeim 

monad^  mti  nut  Me  ^anb  au§§itftie<!cn  bTau<6eni  unb  bal  mir 
miiffni,  mfll  P4  Custif^"  6leib<$  bfliiiT  mr  "      '  '  ^ 

l}ilk(«  ttjcmit  miT  ei;  *rliiT^«eri,  ^imr  eliw^  fr^nbi^' 

ien,  ba|  tctt 

ijeben  foflkii; 

bt^  etne  arm  i 

tie  Unci: 

ei  SRtnjcvcir  iiiic^  _  _ 
^lairj^itbe  ^^;nf>einHnir»lHiTf  nnb  i^fmftdc 

JUid^i^un^  :    .    ufi  mit  ?!■ 

inib  wnreit  ''Mmi  aum^m  miiffrn,  dnnki  i'Jk!    pfi  b 

itidji  ftttH'  ber  Hr-'  '"'^^^■'  fur  bk  impend l^ftTr.f*  '^.  ..,,,^    ^„,^ 
[ba^  ilaab  bdite  t,  \inb  miffcn  toic  fe^r  roaflj 

If       ■  ■  "  '  '■■  unlvift  ,:|U)43^!Tifr,Macn  luljrttj 

=  11  - 


u-^  ftiijD,  unb  ba&  bfr  ^lastc  {td}  bcUfffS  Oec 

fp^Ttji  .irniien  ^aai€  ivai^\tn  p  taffen  !ir^"^J' 
:Lin0  mii  i^rtm  flffi^lBafc  tJm  • 


nnb  Cuba  1(1  eon  bttint  ^.tiuuttn  bal  rin.v 


bf9  mil  bciT 


3  ncijTTtfii  mirb^  um  uns  aus  C' 

i-nif  if!  mrf^t§  jiii^enT  qII  bife  —  tint  ^jfu^l] 

'f  —  tuenn   icir    bk   ^!)K'  ~    '         r 

,  ^rt  obex  nod^  ^efKin-tttn  mk  .t 

tofln  ottfptDtijnt  ^bm,  mit  bcm  t^mfii  frleblid^,  fte' 
5^1,1^^^  ^^^nac&^  aUt  StotiitnfiQiiontn,    aGc  ^aitb^i,     .,._,,_ 
oIKf  5i!te  fiir  unfftcn  ortcirtalifd^n  ftanbcl  tfalitn  tif^U 

HetamtSl  uber  ben  2(t4ii>€l  unS  je  ^dtte  c^tbm  tonrtmp  bit  a6cr 
bm^  htn  ^a|  bcl  mtteriod&len  BotUs  tiefSfitbtt  pttK 

ffflof  Qtf0  f^Un  wit  geiDounert?  Iffian  fiigt,  mx  ^fitkn  riiie  gro6r 
€(flfiifi9  ^^  Stltiim^t  ^moiititii.  ^&eT  na^meit  wit  n!^  cine  ^|e 
Ctefftmii  is!S  S5kUm<n3}i  ttit,  tmmenlli(!^  fftl  unfer  SBiirgeTtrieg  Nc  15^* 
111.  Y  UTtiun  baroettKiii  ^Ite  —  mt  U  gw|t  filrtoctir,  ba| 

bU  uu..r-.  uiib  ffod&mSlfirgfie  ©cema^t  bti  ffldt  WfferKe()ijDJit  tn€5j 

loir  tuebtt  fine  nenmnlmctt^c  %imn  Rod>  ^loHt  ftctten?  J^^tki?  ton 
Mi  imfer?  lle&er  bieff  MciJu^Itf  iKttfc^m  brotiifeeit  in  btr  iBelljiwi 
%hHf^te»-  Qint  \Himn  if*  bir  Slnftc^t  t^xtt,  mltift  bte  JQDtfnlfl 
fil^fl  ^ffen  unb  ftetd  mdinfd^ten  uT^b  Borauiffa^tin,  bof)  bitfe  i^^| 
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^)  pm  &rouBtt!  wii  tint  m^n  %n\^mn^  0i?n  tmi.    Ifig 
^RSiiTier,  bi€  iDcii  fit  felBp  an  Ijfiei^it  unb  frttc  lRe|ifTttrtg  / 

kih  Ijalfier  Iie&tcn,  jromit  Pc  "tmt  5ijftf<^riit  Itbrtafer  eititEtfilmigai' 

utiij  J&crufen  anbcttr  in  aflm  tbifiiirlejt  fiaitiftrE,  unftit  tim^s 
ijreintbf  —  ftcigt  fif,  ti^afi  p<  *^cii  unl  iKulcn  imD  fit?ft  unl  ffibv:  '■ " 
imr  fgtil  Mnni  p:ii^Uit,  t^ife  mtr  —  nic^  butt^  bos  8eifi?lil 

forthrn  butc^  W  Hnegifd?tf|r,  bir  mil  aaSft^iden  w 
■:i€  mx  iii*^  tic^^  fkltf n  fSitmn,  um  fnmbe  fianbtt  ju  m 

^n  finhl    3£}tc  6n{taiifd?iin{|  ip  fdjmtijHc^  un^  nfet>eifd' 
fnen,  uufcwn  mo?]^ren  fStcunbcn,  fmb  mix  kB<jc  nic^t  bii  fltolc  I 
4t,  idt  frii|eL    Sinb  mit  ftalj  bafouf  ? 

llnfct  Stcbit  tutnlft 

*tt  mir  ben  f)>anif«35«u  i!tie§  Stpanntn,  IfiaWgte  tJtr  Songreft,  f& ' 
eft  aSe  ^iicnt  f£»Dleii,  tm,  ba%  Wet  Uii\  (Sroktunplriegj  forib«a 
ftri«i  bei  S^freiun^  iiui>  ^umaniiat  fdn  feOk.    IjrSpbent  SncAfitV 

bfo  bihfi,  mil  ba^  ut^^  ,^"[^^9*  *^ntff!  , 

hitffifrtFrfitu  Jtn^iriffi'*  u  ill  ahn  ivct  bU  J 

:^  Sieijie^  an  uns  ^longctrcicn.  (ili  bet  itieftciuTicj^  unb  . 
...irbg  in  dm  aktig*  fianbgxa&f^erti  Drttoonbtlt/unb  |« 

10  ua^  dntm  \o  fud^n  BJotibtuc^  un^  je  roieber  gfcu'  ^     - 
r  mH  \Ti,i\itT\  %&xy6^jn  fifrl>OTJtHfn?     Unfrr  pUfid)<r  if: 

fit  ■ '  ^  '    -^1^  ^ifl^e  SeltT£t^l^^'^  1-^:  '-■ 

30  a  I  bit  3  m  p  t  r  i  a  [  1 1^  m  u  i  ii  tt  I  a  it  g  e  t  ^  a  it  %aU 


finHtti  ©le  unl  ntJii  in  hJftHi^ef!/  %nim  mS^  rinmol  Ukm 
(il§  ^'  rUa  oTiflflflnblfllfi 


H  bet  SDfti  ^ttmt    tti  &nt  unr 
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^nTTirTit      rtith    r/Vir    "^hlTi-.-rf^Lirm    h.i 
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rXjl    ulii^ 


rT  faft  eiiiiiii-ii 


atS  Duni;  "-^    ■ 'l:an  tjat 

.  btifcti,  I'-  tljun?    (J*  frffl^!  tli 

antdcmien  tPtrb*     ^.  ^    .  aitt  t^u  ^v    -   ^ 

Hftm  -■  t,  uTit^  fern  falfdfjct  Stol^  batf  bid>  jant^triT  m0c|e| 

.-acftiill  mt^,  \o  tift  bu  auf  him  aSe{\f  '■. 

lu^^^t  fir  i,;r  fdj^unpfUdj  ftrrat^n  unb  iMmi  mit  &hi(it]if^  ^f?i  imt€^ 
pi:  ©egcn  unfct  eigm^^  25ol!  ift  cin  Unrc&i  vctiibi  loeil 

[  !  uftb  bie  SBefkdunq  unfarr  u  .  tf     ^: 

lot  .  iikn  an  bie  ^i£fa- 

iidfiiingffi  rnlmull^igL    iS^  ift  iiftfeie  1  .ie€  Unrid>t  lote^r  go 

laumdien,  fclbft  imnn  f»  tm^  thm^  tti.:..  ,..iif, 

-^_   :^  aDet€tft  tft  eS  not^itt  baf^  H^  miti\t(xni\ify  ©0!!  nid^  bui^ 

toe:  .Lf^?n  iin- ^J^vfncn  t"..  .  .;  fyxhm,  in  fflJad^tj 

fungcii  iiiifdii,  unh  fit  fi>  ffmuil)i*ii;  auf  t-tmfelkn  fficg?  fortfufd^t 
Trirt-fTTT  r  1^  f"  hrm  af fttic-Iu^nftt  Unndjt  unD    ben  lInrcAt*!Mi!rn    ^1 


iSSlRd^; 
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iiUu  &«$  itta^erpif«5frt'^p  Sic  kiigneti  t«i  Cmfd  ^ 

gtflqxiialiftmiift  onf  ben  e^raftcc  unfciet  SRcgtetung?    J^kt  ^bm 
€U  em  B^ifpieL 

aWf*  prtb  etnijc  ber  Sefonnieii  SJinge,   Me  bei  ^tim^irkililiitiil 
un$  f(^n  gf&rocl!  ^at    2DqI  ct  fiir  bit  S^^'iJi^f*  thU  fj^  fk%il  m&gfit 

gittc  fc6citei!^ftc  Sufip<|t  atif  ^aa^fl^titmitm.  bet  fo  lueii  tx  t»0ii 
mifent  f&uDexaneii  ^trtfc^fl  iibei  Vit  2)epefib<njini   a6W(T0ti 
311m  ?Iu|en  einiget  tt>tiiiga  Segiinftigifr,  imb  ju  f«3^mfren  Jlflflm 
©(metjcS^lrr  fein  loiib^  ber  aber  fo  meit,  iik  bie  aUgtmtin  nii| 
eHjanpon  unftrei  attitpatligeir  ^ant^U  in  Setta^l  I&mmt,  e^nfci 
i?^nf  Detfirt^erlfd^n  Wn^riff,  r/fjnt  bte  auf  btn  glljiUppi 
€(^a[?blic^teUert,  eitifcKl^,  inbem  mtr  biffei  JBol!  k^ju 
bie  SabaTTtr  fu  be^nbetn  Dtrfpra^n,  pd^  ^3lte  conifi  erkmaei^  tef* 
utii>  no<^  etran^t  loerben  fdittttc. 

t)U  €i^tifb  be^  ^rafibenten, 

ttnb  iDai^  HI  He  iSiilfc^lW^uiig  flir  biefe  6iife  unb  feTfli 
Dittil?    ^1  cl  bf§  ^lafibenten  WW  ^^  au  ^abeln,  mk  1 
|t  fe^n*    ffllr  moOnt  f^n  niH  Uintz  nng/tffotlxitrt  pctfBnlld 
TOOtHic^ffrU  Maften,  abet  Senatot  C^b^e  ^Q^te  ifwTi  in  " 
romnii  tt  bie  Sloniiitation  anbol:  #2)en  ff^tebtn  :t  affnn 

tnai^.  €irkL,  ^oittJtilij  unb  t^ic  ^Mjilipprnnt,  ^k  umiu  ^tteni 
SemnliDOTUi^Ieti  auf  ftc^  ^u  n^xmiv,  fk  atte  ©panien  ^n  mlmnj 
vr'        '^     '"       "    ■     '  ■'   *    '    V   ^fU(^t,  l>en  mm  tonj 

]'  initat^tiitg  in  eiitm 

ffljct  el  jL    .    ,.,    .,.,  ...  :|tfjifippineT  §u  bctrtcgtn,  Intifji:  n  Tn- 
nii|Iit^t  Siaitrh  oebiQiuc^tf,  fit  btJUTi  fctutai  Pt%  Hn  t| 

^nbly-ngen  auifc^lofe,  ui^  fi©  fd^liegltc^  \mt  mt  <B^vrii^t^.-.  -n.'n  . 
gef^Iaflenen  „jjf melnfcnntin  ^cinbc*"  fmrftet  fflflt  cS  fetne  mii 
feiifen  ipu^ItooOcnben  Iffin  :'  I qe^l  ©Lxi^n  ^of  bet  Watlf5uwl„ 

bc5  Jriebenitjerira^el  gu  tv  L>Dbiitd6>  «t  unki  Begt^ung  i^ttb 

tnber  5Ptai|lufutpiTwi!{i,  flnri^  <^^en  bit  ^^iItl?piEec  eitlor!!  uBb  to* 
buT^  [tmn  MuHgeir  unb  fdjanMid^cn  ftanidf  ^iborrkf?  Ceine  IBflirf 
too^i^fiifll    ffiin  twi^r^ft  republitanifiier  ilrSiibeut,  eiii  Ipripip 
no^  fc*^  flu  Per  uon  aBaf'^ngton  unb  £mcom,  it-^"^*  -^^^ 
e«  all  flint  eific  ^ftic&t  ntami  t^ftn,  ben  Ofuti: 
bet  Wcpublif  ittu  |U  bkibcn,  tntt  fieinernem  SlnHife  le: 
_|^uuNden,  &eT  Ujtt  Qertel^ung  foiberte,  Di^  t}om'  '^ 
^■■■eff^iiffe  aI0  fint  failld^  biubenbc  Stniwifumj  |u  bt: 
^^PBft^u  jititg  in  tCQa^iJ^t  iti  di^em  ^nt^^'^^^'t*  ^"^^  '<. 
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I^ra^en  ^&cn-    SBa^  ifl'f,  rtxi*  %fr  !?fTfTifeatf  BfOdH  *^c*  «niit?i 

i|  fte  im  iucfentlid^n  DG^fcln^  it,  tual  i:  II 

Jit,  ha%  fie  t^cn  ^nfulanetH  iiiw  ,.        ^^^'  '*'''^  i£| 

Mkt  faun  m^t  jebes  ftinb  ben  tlnl 
f^n  ber  St^tficIIuug  eincr  fla^M^^il^^[■^■  ;jK^icriini5  uracr  fitjn 
^fttf^^aft,  rtrOfltgen  pe  lampf^n,  imb  mtx  fmnb^Utnbm  RigUr 
Rtei  i^iti  etflfnen  ^ouotTanitat^  toafilt  pe  tant^fent  "^ 

^  ^iifet  bag  ttofi  i^tet  grifHgm  J^e^tjtin^  unt  t^nUlS^n 
jmbcn^  tote  ^cct  ©rf>i(rmait  &cmfttt,  Pc  fiir  iina^^"-  -^   ^ 

it  bit  5f-  '■  -^^  -  ^        ^     "    ^ 

brfKt  glr 

'      M|  fte  flar  Wn  SdII  (tnb,  imi!  jit  in  tm  ^U^'- 
rfaHtn,  bte  Dtrfff^icbcitf  Spraiicii  fpud^n,     Srbc. 
mitoirle  unofel^angikK  SLtateti  in  txr  SBeli 

^'  ^?    3Kr            I  iScifpicL     Stli  mit  t^^ 
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in  HBeffirmottabcr  iiiTiceilEiL  umeni  set,  i: 

afe  bit  Vi<Tkamx  f\d}  p  Lural:, ,.,.-.:.   -.;.,  .en   nid^f  fii|n: 

pprail^eE  o^nc  3^^^  gefptodjcn  roiirben  (l^lfdi^lcf)  nse^r  > 
lit  ^iliDiHit<n^  unb  Ni|  einr  ijw^t  5[RrI>r]^tt  b(^  ^l!Dirci  ■ 
"no  jtl    mwt  mix  liepen  bin  J ^  ;i 

flnal;    .  j,  Me  ia  onfrbtngi  cine  3^^  -  ufl 

orbitti  mar,  abu  mn  iiaw'^^.  :,  twtm  ani)  Itimim^i  tint  tbeal 

pdi  tint  frfd>iirf)t  mx't  lu:,  ,,..   .„je  ^tmotl^ti  ift,  lu^b  vJit  in 
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:i^  mapo* 


f(.  ;§.     Qi  m  ^ie  Wr!  Dili 

k^^  r  i"ul>  b<i  10« 

m  3«i  UmmafiiN: 

It:  u  rill  itaijerTndj  imO<rfc(jtcn,    ®er  ft^netlpc  u 

fir  c  3trd|i  iiuf  11 ,  ^nnfannt  *ott1 

&tn,  luenn  [i^ldx  Llbfrf^Litrpt  fi<attfint>^n  foEten,  unb  bc^  borl  £it£fel&ed 
lEiebl^ni  liitb  L  n  3iiPanbe  '^uff<!^n'  m^tbcn,  mie  mix  ftc  iej|t 

0*fi,  toir  iinfem  gtolim  3lamfi\  In  ber  Sflt  «3Ct[ic«n  mecbtn. 
ia!    22!r  sijciben  in  bcr  ll^at  unfei  grDfeil  MnfeEjen  6ei  ben  2dnt«iS 
km  tjftlieren;  unftt  grofeeS  ^Infcljfn  Bei  ben  Untcrbrucfeni  I^xqw 
SiJltn;  « lifer  gr£*fif4  ^nff^n  ki  Den  ^rafl|ll)nnfni,  melc^  fepanblL 
mtt  bcri^  S^mei  u;  unfet  grofeel  ^^tife^eit  M  ben  Qrtad^tfrn 

Un\Qttat\\i0t  L-  nfjtn;  uiif«r  gt^|<§  Stnfe^n  hti  tm  ^n^a 

Itrn  1}repoE4fd^r  igenfrfKifL    ^a,  6d  bemn  n?ttb  unfft  arDfjrf  m 
fet^n  uarctl&flT  sctlDrcn  fdn,    5Bir  mfiben'  fsgat  bk  Oefo^r  lauff  ^ 
iiferr  c-tf  (^anae  ©fit  l^in  ntf  tin  djrti(^s  HSolf  an^tff^en  iti  toeiben; 
aV.    -    "  '!  i>Dn  fo  ftttOi^tr  &xd^t,   bafj  num  fteU  toawtif  rcil^Ben 
tar  :<  trc(3  b^r  ktf!i!f(^irhm  *4^etlDdnTTcKn  belf  @ie^  auf  [rin 

'^1'  M  Sicunbfaljfn  <Bmu\ 

■en;  ats  ein  fo  mabrt>  j!j,  ba|  mar.  auf  fe 

^., . .  ,..,.  ..,,.11  fann;  ali  dn-  fo  ain..-/-M^..  ajDlf,  bafe  lut  flflacfji 
'  btr  ScU  fi£&  tnftinitio  brrjinlafit  fii^ten  mctDen,  il^i  M  bent  flc^r 

rfrrtmn,     JP»ieT  finb  bh  bci^en  ?lrkn  t?0n  i^oi^an  % 
rbiptf,  bif  iPtt  gen^inntn  f3nnti 
J^^t»r  :!>a!)l!n? 
2lcb  XfdiM  mid?  mit  bitfti  Serufirag  *in  eu4?  b  !&C£  ©of 

iBcrr'nf  Vf^  f^t  fte  ^fif'^/r.  ^nrvti^    9JIdn   ganjiiJ  flfferf*^'^*"*'^ 
^fl*  :.  fl  fUr  :;  j^afiin,  nuiiTcn  ^aren 
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bti%  hltft  ^Iit  ^on  @£4u||en(<^ft  uivi  im  eimtnie ! 

^  0tte  erforbtm  wiitbt,    tprapt>eR!  9Kfflinki)  mitb  " 
t^Mm  ^Uiitrsan,^  (jat^eiifdj!     1^*  fc^inl  i^m  abcr  md?t  du|M| 
boQ  toil  auf  ©tiinb  tci  311  liiin  gciabe  iene  'Hrt  twu 

tow)  fi^i  UK  fere  pblidjfn  ij;   ,,      .^  [tit  mc&i  qU  rtocui  fyilbeil\ 
lanbirt  oaSgeiibt  ^btn,  mbeni  Mt  eiitfac^  bit  2Jla(^tc  btr  nUm 
roilfcff  rrcfecn,  Imfv  ttxna  mix  au^  itic^t  fiir  h--- ---^ije  iniKtir  i 

ren.  e4>«  ittletnaiioaak  Betfjflicfttun^n  bitfr  ra  t^ianilDOfl* 

aBten  ftC|{fmenbtix  r:un  6frf(^!iflt  fcleit,  mil  boi^  ^* 

raiif  &(|tQttbfn,  ba^  fie  |iU)  mbu  tuii}U\kn,  boJ  <St£4ti  uttfem  9tad^ 
t^ni  oWt  i^tt  llea&|anriifl!£it  ^u  bedntraditig^n.    ^ai  bi^f 
'l^f^tctic'tat  m$  It  tnit  i^mrtcn  obcr  &ei&ioiddjiben  ID*iant3tDoi 
i^n  ktafkt,  bie  tint  m^tf^tmt  %xmi  imb  ^'(^tli  no^i^ottfbla' 
tent    Hub  mamn  folltc  Efie  ifnroini^ung  beifelten  Kc^el  cmf  boi  ^l 
|iln«n  grr^cK  Capen  klttaen?    Dai   ip  dn   •inbifd^T  Sorisxif 

plaiwn  laffeii,  ra  •  bit,  iDel:^  ben  9tn«rifamm  fxtuntjIiA  f(«iE»rfeit 
pub,  fetntr  (J^nabc  aiTf^dni  ,K&eit  tonnm.    Hub  oud^  iifcet  biefen  ^uj]' 
erflf^t  fid^  £ifrr  1'  tntt  rii^rtnber  BficbfamWl    Hki 

Iii^Iagl  beiin  tiot,  iim,,  1^=^  ,1^ -.^^.-^ihij  nj^b  f^ixi^  So<^iIfn  |ti 
ft^rS^lttr  SKai^t  c|dan^cn  I ::  n  mit  btn  3nfu!aniiii  l^ljtn,  lim 

uriflfiljiiiJQtflc  iRf^icning  ^u  cui-istcii?    Kicmonb.    €i|fii  mir  aimtfi 
obcr  ffiftin^i  in  unb^M^r^f^rtf  Vlr\&A  dn,  ruenn  lofr  bea  CoteirefF 

Ml  1 9 1 1  DOTi  ClatFa  h        _  j|l:^m&jiiV^\i5^x«^^ 

Fw.    Ho*  f4%^  J»8e«b  3eimi*  i>6i  nftl  «t^hw^  i^  \^g^.  v^  ^ 
L  -  tf  *  


trbr, 

H  ^tiif,  tk'  c  <Iti!sipii|    fett 

wrilcfiti  ^^      riPfinSH  fj  i-t  1/1  s  ous^  Bit 

imgtn,  ba%  Me  jeBt^e  fl  tnii  bie  Steii 

latiiTn,  toeftf?*  bic  IBfpul;*ii  ^m^v^i.  ^^^^^'  *^^=  ^'^^  ^a^.y<riti%  bft 
pfatitmin^icU  m^  fii?n  bee  SElaJsetti  Teintgtc    fknn  iegt  Jritl 
in  DeTfii(rcerlf<|cT  10taiff  ein  ma4tt)X^II<r  SB<£fu($  tntgc^nu  b<m  ^ati 
doc  jp^Mrf!  dHfititwIfm,  wW  He  ttffi^n  Jtui^te  ber  gmfifn  Stqc 
bfiCeigtir  n^t;  etn«  rie 

ban  k^  dfn  ^ijl)en  ^^  w  mar,  toetd^  btefr  BtpuMif^ 

iiiT'''  .  ,^  ^^o}[m  unb  MkLjui/uiL^^^-n  OTat^l  in  fcft  SBtIt  mcid 

dr^  \  bic  fc^n  im  apcrt  S(nfauf  iDie  rtHlld&c  Bi'dxte  imfctei 

pucu:  Lui^  t^emtinien  SOenot^^  an  tfin  '         ^  ^tnntnib  b^ad 

dnc  ^lolfti!,  t-ir  iMt  t?fTf»Tfc^cri((l^(m  .  '  ioitncf  roe4_ 

ten  J  rint  fji  fit  t?on  ung<itdiier  CikmaU^trfE^fi  au' 

fifT^l&  itbi  umnxmtmxt^  ju  unflcrerfjiet  ®<'n?ali^ertft*?aft  ju  ^tioft 
nrigcn  mtib;  tine  ^oliiif,  bie,  inbm  fie  mil  ben  EebeK^fafeni  unfet 
(Brunbftcfelfi  tfyr  Spitl  irciH,  nt^t  oirbftS  all  mtf^i  unb  m<Qt 
Dflpdifi^n  Ofmollanmaftuiujen  fii^ren  tann;  erne  ^ofiitl,  'bie^  itit 
fie  biefe  mii  atlgcmeinfm  Slmimtct^t  arbeitcnbe  ©tmofratif  bti£i^3^i 
pTung  ibrer  itwlen  Jtiifdjaiiun^en  unb  gtele  gSnjU(^  benMJtalifii 
smfem  Jlinktji  patt  einfS  fieien,  gtOdlic^en  unb  friebtid^mH^lig^ 
SUfiligebUIti  nid^ll  mtt  cine  Jtugtepubli!  ^tnteilaffen  toirb,  ble  t^ou 
«*^Iben  £iibenfrf)<»(ien  unb  taittertft^em  @6tgrij  ^in-  unb  ^igei&m 
ff»  tinb  |!rtlffm  n^itb,  unb  fiii  btt  H  Um  5IuSfi4t  giefct  ali  UnurW 
trtmg^  9lteberla^e  unb  ©c^imid^i.    ®iefe  ^olttif,   toenn   mBalii^   '^^ 
Sn|tiQ,  (m  S^(!)i£U)um  ju  Ijmbern,  !?alie  ii^  fiit  bie  aHererfle 
&<#  iiineTttaiiifd)en  iBiStflftl.    SJa§  e^  and^  !l^pe^  moge,  i^t  flfcfti 
timn  ^nm  aminkqtn,  bie  floflen  wtz'^n  t&tuktih  genngei  \m 
He  fein  meebtn.  trenn  man  biefet  ^o!iti!  geftailet  aniifbaiwm. 

©ofortigei  ©iiifdjreiien  nSt^ifl* 

^fc^^e^  lanti  mii  mxpn  <iefd^btea  Jrcunrben  nW  a&etflnfHmmf  rt, ,, 

^'Urgfetibcn,  bo  ft  bet  r       '     khi  btn  ^fmtJertctli&muS  fflt  if|{  rim 

gepeBt,  unb  bcfj  bit  iet  i>t^a&et  l>clafTen  njeiben  foOlen,  is 

pf  flub,  um  cnbete  tebenUidie  ^Sefol^ren  |u  tjettmiben,    Sr&ai  at^ifl 

id^  tecibtlif^  m^lftl,  bo 6  bet  ftatnpf  flfcjen  ben  ^[nilXT^-^Tt^^Trjii^  i^i/flifif 

roie  bit  ^InPrenguTtgen  geatiP  bie  ©lla&etei  Uo|  oCcu  ^^^  ,vi:., 
fil^gl  nu%i  Quff}^Tten,  £•!«  l^r  fitblidfet  3tium|>|  biird>  ettte 
Wtf  Jlttfii  him,  ^1e  titOit^  ^lli  )9tcinl#li«i»  weiwii  finiufi, 

-  »  — 


it|i  gdfton.    5(3^  tiflti^  Ttl4t  t^  f^a*^.  ^6  '*  *f<4t   mi*  Ills 
J^rj^  WcfetT  fiampf  uaffien^immn  ^ic>e.    S3ot  ^Ut  3al|mt  na^ra 
mil  &klfn  ?(n^ert?,  t^if  tmt  %\inmikppn  imttr\,  ftnfien  unb  tffaV 
?Inl^it  oit  bem  Kaitipff  hut  gefunt>tJ  <B^l%    ^i*(<l  loot  hk  S 
btr  mdEc  arftrtngiinacn  %isiif%  md^t  ber  ganb^Qi.    ^n  htt  3 
id^  fiimntk  uiii  tef  ^lalffirm  aa&  ^adei  bei  S^xn.  2Jic5tiii;ft?  in  ii 

mali  tmfa^  all  bai  ^etingett  11  f del;  a6«r  bU  affentltd^en  Kitgclii 
^itca  ftnb  Don  ifjncn'  btrarti^  gff Sorbet  tK^orben,  ba^  \^  mi<i^  im 
mttftE'fl<^unb<n^  fti^k.-bie  ©a<^e,  bi<  pe  i^uk  iDCittetcn,  j<^t  oU    _ 


9te€lclbffagc, 
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i|h»ef^iiblii!b  rtid^  \m  ISfmngfien  ^ednbeiL    ^b«c  ttfcnn  au^] 
Ibfrage  i>or  uut  ^(^t^un  bit  J^u^^ilrage  ftwi,  f«  fyibtn  mii  bsx^ 
indlS  |Ufl€gebm,  bafe  |te  ftets  bte  ^Quptftoge  Wlbtn  miifft,  (>^f! 
toit  mitijiia  aiic^  gcfimbc^  0c!&  fiit  ba^  mtrt^fd^ciftlif* 
fflr  bfn  (^fn  rat  let  bfr  Satioi:  [tin  m?^tje,  ef  nt^t  an.,..  ^ 

meldjt  u-ui;ieio  settiiU,  a)infle,  bU  pc^  mii  eintt  flcfunbeii  OTotui  un.^ 
limi  gcftinbcR  'Polttil  butd^au^  ntd^t  ticilrsgrn,  l^un  unb  burnt  unlet 
oBot  Umftanbm  ton  tecftl^tuetieE  unfrrc  Utttcrfliifeunfl  C3tititWRWi« 
(Bnnf,  ^n  miinem  SEiefmei^rel  mil  Sectetai  <?Qr^^  !)f!C^  i^j 
iil^  «fi(^«ttitefen,  bafe  bit  imfcrm  te^igen  &t\ 
hlieii  §etJ*c  feinaeiJiciegi!^  fa  ^io%  pnb,  mie  et]  >, 
pkOen,  uub  b<i§  toir  iibct  bit  fjrac^  btg  ^mper:  ,ium  fi^ 

Stfd^lafe  ft^Hittii  tcmtn,  ufynt  unUit  Mat^nn^  LLUfLutij  lu  aif 
btn.    ^1  if*  fi»«i««  aiiftidjiiec  OTdiwiiift*    3(6ct  td^  etliatt  ftri 
tMg,  ba|  roenn  bte  ddu  t^ii  ;^mpetialif1fn  in  fo  ttiftereti  ffarbeii] 
otrtm  t^cfciiien  mirftid?  kftiinben,  rmim  Skflimii  in  bei  g«g 
H0tn  Jtrifift  biefcfbe  fcin  roiirbe, 

5&er  miirbc  nicfit  ju  ben  guien  flmetttatiifdien  1JJfli?lpt*T' 
l^otbtn  fein,  ber  ^ur  ^fi*  bft  omenfomf^n  iHii&oIuticMi  br 

!]l  tMt,  obfr  b*r  mafrrcnb  belt  )eurcjei!rwi*#  bS 
uni?  Unioi!  ^         '  :t  it^nf  ttire  ^nt^ 

Sef<i{)rfn  nnt  ftd^  brac^tt;  ab<f  bet  ^ui  nnen  ober  andet 

fann  fn  ber  Bh\  anbetet 
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fiurger,  gefc^k^t  unkt  kt  gflaggc  bet  Mcpubiif  i!i:  '  c>n*l  iinb 

c^ln*^,    3Kir  mill  fd^incn,  bafe  icinc  citulificif  I'l  v   -   ^ii^  ^aUruji 
auti^  noir  einen  Sag,  Diei  menigct  otet  ^a^^re  auff#e&£n  batf, 

DJJit&Urg^r!    3*^  ^'^^^  ^i*f^^  ©at^  biek  logc  itti^  ^JZac^ir  for* 

btc  iDir  in  bet  (ommenbtn  Sffia^i  fl^ftfCt  fmb,  ^t  mid^  f(l&met  &*timi 

l^hitatTopfen,  jebe  fjafcx  meine^  $«aei!i,  gcg<n  b<tS  un^tl^euTe  UntttV* 
b^l  Imir  geii&t  fsabeit  unb  511  iiSen  fgtlfafjTen;  unb  je  tlaux  fog!  mh 
bet  Setfianb,  bag  bte  ^olitil  bed  SmperialiSnmS  Ofiet  unfne  Btepublif 
bie  gto^te  ©efal^r  fur  bie  Unbeiletind^feit  tl^ret  fteten  (Stnttd^tungeii, 
i^ien  fjfiiebtn,  i^re  (S^xt,  t^re  teal^ie  (Sroge  gebtoil^  ^t  bit  ]ie  jc 
bettDffen  l^t;  bag  i(^  alS  getDi|fen^ftei  Vlann  nit,  nie  ineine  3^^ 
flimmung  gut  fSfortfii^runcr  biefer  ^olitil  geBen  lomi,  tnbern  idf  baau 
^elfe,  bag  Sie  am  SHubet  bleiben,  teeld^  btefelfie  SfeinriUi^  SBetft 
urfptiingltd^  eingefd^Iagen  l^aben  unb  ie|t  auBftt^en; .  unb  bag  eS 
mctne  ^flid^t  aid  el^rltc^r  SOflami  uirb  otnerilantfd^r  S3tger  x%  ineine 
bef($eibene  5lrafi  allem  ju  lei^n,  maS  unS  bie  Setfid^tmig  gteM,  ober^ 
aud^  nur  bie  ocrminftige  .^offnung  jjuISgt,  bag  h)ir  i^rer  iperr  iruer^ 
ben.  fiaffcn  ©ic  un§  besl^alb,  fonnns  ma^  molle,  mit  gutem  ©emif- 
fcn  un'b  uncntiDCiilcin  Wutfie  tin  fteten  fUr  aSa^t^eit,  ©e* 
r  e  d^  t  i  g  f-^  i  t  u  n'b  5  vtvi}  ei  tl 
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SIbVER    COINAGE    HISTORICAbfeV 
CONSIDERED. 


In  the  September  NineteerUk  Century  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine  makes  an 
appeal  to  monometalists  to  give  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
faith  which  is  in  them.  I  propose  in  the  following  remarks  to  give  a 
very  brief  and  concise  acconnt  of  the  facts  and  arguments  on  which 
our  present  system  of  monometalism  is  founded. 

Charlemagne  established  the  system  of  coinage  which  was  adopted 
throughout  western  Europe.  He  made  tlie  pound  weight  of  silver 
the  standard,  and  divided  it  into  240  pieces,  called  pennies.  For  a 
considerable  period  the  kings  of  France  coined  these  pennies  at  their 
full  weight  and  fineness.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  they  began  not  only  to  dimiliish  their  weight  but  to  debase 
their  purity.  They  considered  it  part  of  their  inalienable  divine 
right  to  declare  that  their  subjects  should  accept  the  diminished  and 
debased  coins  at  the  same  value  as  the  good  coins  of  full  weight. 
They  further  complicated  matters  by  issuing  gold  coins,  and  they 
considered  it  as  part  of  their  divine  right  to  change  the  rating  of 
these  coins  with  respect  to  each  other  as  often  as  they  pleased. 

These  constant  tamperings  with  the  coinage  produced  commotions 
and  disturbances,  and  drove  away  foreign  trade  from  the  country. 
At  length  that  great  sovereign,  Charles  the  Fifth,  justly  sumamed  the 
Wise,  perceived  that  the  only  way  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  country 
was  to  reform  the  coinage.  He  referred  the  matter  to  one  of  his 
wisest  and  most  trusted  councillors,  Nicolas  Oresme,  who,  in  answer 
to  the  appeal  of  his  sovereign,  drew  up  his  now  famous  Traictie  de  la 
premiere  invention  des  Monnoies,  in  twenty-six  chapters. 

(From  the  "  Nineteenth  Oentwry^^'  by  pemUsrion  qf  the  Leonard  Scott  PublicatUm 
Company y  New  York.) 


After  explaining  the  tme  natnre  and  nses  of  money,  he  laid  down 
the  following  principles  : 

1.  That  the  sovereign  has  no  right  to  diminish  the  weight,  debase 
the  parity  or  change  the  denomination  of  the  coinage.  To  do  so  is 
robbery. 

2.  That  the  sovereign  can  in  no  case  fix  the  valne  or  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  coins.  If  he  conld  do  so  he  could  fix  the  value 
of  all  other  commodities,  which  was  indeed  the  idea  of  mediseval 
sovereigns. 

8.  That  the  legal  ratio  of  the  coins  must  strictly  conform  to  the 
relative  market  valne  of  the  metals. 

4.  That  if  the  fixed  legal  ratio  of  the  coins  differs  from  the  natural 
or  market  value  of  the  metals,  the  coin  which  is  underrated  entirely 
disappears  from  circulation,  and  the  coin  which  is  overrated  alone 
remains  current. 

6.  That  if  degraded  and  debased  coin  is  allowed  to  circulate  along 
with  good  and  full-weighted  coin,  all  the  good  coin  disappears  from 
circulation,  and  the  base  coin  alone  remains  current,  to  the  ruin  of 
commerce. 

This  great  treatise,  which  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
modem  economical  literature,  contains  the  fundamental  principles  of 
money  which  are  now  accepted  by  all  sound  economists  ;  and  it  was 
out  of  these  principles  that  the  system  of  monometalism  was  developed 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  same  ideas  and  evils  existed  all  through  Europe,  and  were 
called  morbus  numericus. 

Poland,  which  then  comprehended  the  modem  Prussia,  was 
afllicted  with  these  evils.  Sigismund  the  First,  King  of  Poland, 
sought  the  advice  of  Copernicus,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Diet.  At  the  instance  of  Sigismund,  Copernicus  drew  up  a  masterly 
treatise  on  money,  which  he  entitled  Ratio  mojiekv  ctuimdce,  which  has 
only  been  discovered  within  the  present  century,  and  is  included  in 
the  magnificent  edition  of  his  works  printed  at  Warsaw  in  1854. 

Copernicus  had  no  knowledge  of  the  treatise  of  Oresme,  written 
160  years  before  his  time,  but  he  came  to  exactly  the  same  conclu- 
sions.    They  were  : 

1.  That  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  prince  to  regulate  the  value  of  the 
coins,  or  of  any  other  commodity. 

2.  That  all  the  prince  or  the  law  can  do  is  to  maintain  the  coins 
at  their  full  legal  weight,  purity  and  denomination. 


3.  That  it  is  robbery  for  the  prince  to  change  the  denomination, 
diminish  the  i^eigbt  or  debase  the  pnrity  of  his  coins. 

4.  That  it  is  impossible  for  good,  full-weighted  coin  and  base  and 
degraded  coin  to  circulate  together  ;  that  all  the  good  coin  is  hoarded, 
melted  down  or  exported,  and  the  degraded  and  debased  coin  alone 
remains  in  circulation. 

5.  That  the  coins  of  gold  and  silver  must  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
each  other  as  the  metals  do  in  the  market.  Oresme  and  Copernicus 
quite  agreed  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  gold  and  silver  coins  in  cir- 
culation together  in  unlimited  quantities  at  a  fixed  legal  ratio  differ- 
ing from  the  market  value  of  the  metals. 

6.  That  when  good  coins  are  ipsued  from  the  mint,  all  the  base 
and  degraded  coins  must  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  ;  or  else  all 
the  good  coins  will  disappear,  to  the  ruin  of  commerce. 

The  early  English  sovereigns  did  not  debase  their  coinage,  but  im- 
mense quantities  of  base  and  dog  aded  coins  were  in  circulation,  and 
consequently  all  the  good  coins  disappeared  as  soon  as  it  was  issued 
from  the  mint.  Edward  the  First  was  the  first  to  diminish  the  weight 
of  the  coin.  He  coined  243  pennies  o\it  of  the  pound  weight  of 
silver,  and  by  successive  diminutions  the  pound  weight  of  silver  was 
coined  into  744  pennies  under  Elizabeth.  The  instant  disappearance 
of  the  good  coin  as  soon  as  it  was  issued  from  the  mint  was  the  sub- 
ject of  repeated  debates  in  Parliament  for  some  centuries,  and  was  an 
inscrutable  puzzle  to  financiers  and  statesmen. 

At  last  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  explained  to  Queen  Elizabeth  that 
good  and  bad  coin  cannot  circulate  together,  but  that  the  good  coin 
disappears,  and  the  bad  coin  alone  remains  current.  As  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  explain  that  permitting  bad 
coin  to  circulate  was  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  good  coin, 
I  suggested  in  1858  that  this  should  be  called  Gresham*s  law,  which 
name  has  now  been  universally  accepted.  But  as  Oresme  and  Coper- 
nicus had  both  declared  this  law  before  them,  it  ought  to  be  called 
the  law  of  Oresme,  Copernicus  and  Gresham. 

This  great  fundamental  law  of  the  coinage  soon  became  common 
knowledge.    It  is  thus  stated  in  a  pamphlet  in  1696  : 

*'  *  When  two  sorts  of  coin  are  current  in  the  same  nation  of  like 
value  by  denomination  but  not  intrinsically  [t.  e.,  in  market  value], 
that  which  was  the  least  value  will  be  current,  and  the  other  as  much 
as  possible  will  be  hoarded,'  or  melted  down,  or  exported,  we  may 
add." 

This  great  fundamental  law  of  the  coinage  has  been  found  to  be 


aivarmiUj  tnit\  Henceforth  jt  wns  i^cugiiiseil  and  acknowledged  in 
it  subsequent  discuaBlDti  on  the  eoiuftge*  It  applieH  in  the  following 
^ses  : 

1.  If  the  eoioB  conaiat  of  one  metal  onlj,  and  clipped,  degraded 
nd  debased  come  are  allowed  to  circulate  together  with  good  coinH, 
11  the  good  coins  disappear ;  thejr  are  either  hoarded,  or  melted 
own,  or  export f*d,  and  the  bad  coin  alone  remains  in  cirenlBtion. 

2.  If  coiuH  of  two  metals,  such  aa  gold  and  silver,  are  allowed  to 
B  circulated  together  in  uolimited  quantities  at  a  fixed  legal  ratio 
hich  differs  from  the  market  ratio  of  the  mo  tola,  the  coin  which  ia 
nderrated  disappears  from  circulation]  and  the  ooin  whicli  in  over- 
iited  alone  remains  current. 

3.  Ah  a  neecii^ary  coroUarj,  it  follows  tbatiti»  impossible  to  main- 
lin  a  iixed  ]>ar  of  exchange  between  countries  whic«h  use?  different 
letals  as  their  standard  unit. 

This  law  is  not  eon6ned  to  single  and  separate  States  ;  it  is  ncit 
limited  in  time  or  apace  ;  it  in  absolntolv  uuiversal  ;  and  it  is  equally' 
impossible  for  the  whole  world  to  maintain  coins  of  two  or  more 
metals  in  circulation  together  in  unlimited  quantities  at  a  fixed  legal 
ratio  which  differs  from  the  natural,  or  market,  value  of  the  metals, 
as  it  is  for  single  and  separate  States  to  do  so. 

The  explanation  of  this  problem  which  was  an  inscrutable  mystery 
to  statesmen  and  financiers  for  so  many  ages,  is  extremely  simple.  If 
shillings  are  allowed  to  circulate  together,  some  of  which  are  worth 
twelvepence  and  others  only  ninepence,  and  every  one  is  allowed  to 
pay  his  debts  in  which  of  them  he  pleases,  he  will  naturally  pay  his 
debts  with  the  shilling  worth  ninepence  and  keep  the  shillings  worth 
twelvepence  in  his  pocket.  Or,  if  shillings  worth  twelvepence  have 
no  more  value  than  shillings  worth  ninepence,  bullion-dealers  collect 
all  the  heavy  coins  they  can  and  melt  them  down  into  bullion,  in 
which  form  they  have  more  value,  or  they  export  them  to  foreign 
countries  where  they  have  their  full  value.  Thus  the  underrated 
coins  have  invariably  been  found  to  disappear  in  one  or  other  of  these 
three  ways. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  in  all  cases  in  which  persons  are  allowed  to 
pay  their  debts  in  things  which  have  nominally  the  same  value,  but  in 
reality  are  of  different  values.  When  persons  are  allowed  to  pay  their 
rents  in  kind,  they  natuially  select  the  worst  portions  of  the  produce 
to  pay  their  landlords,  and  keep  the  best  portions  for  themselves. 

If  merchants  received  an  order  for  so  many  yards  of  cloth,  and  the 
law  allowed  two  different  yard  measures  to  bo  used — one  of  three  feet 


and  one  of  two  feet— merchants  would  naturally  fulfill  their  orders  in 
yards  of  two  feet  rather  than  in  yards  of  three  feet.  It  is  only  natural 
that  persons  should  pay  their  debts  in  the  cheapest  form  to  them- 
selves. 

So,  if  the  law  allows  debtors  to  pay  their  debts  in  coin  of  different 
metals  which  are  rated  equally  in  law,  but  whose  values  differ  in  the 
market  of  the  world,  they  will  naturally  pay  their  debts  in  the  coin 
which  is  overrated,  and  keep  the  coin  which  is  underrated  at  home. 
Then  inevitably  the  coin  which  is  underrated  disappears  from  circula- 
tion, and  the  coin  which  is  rated  above  its  natural  or  market  value 
alone  remains  current ;  and  this  is  true  whether  single  and  separate 
States  do  so,  or  whether  the  whole  world  does  so.  If,  then,  the 
whole  world  were  to  agree  to  rate  a  coin  below  its  market  value,  it 
would  inevitably  disappear  from  circulation  ;  for  the  whole  world  can 
no  more  by  univeral  agreement  make  nine  equal  to  twelve  than  any 
separate  States  can. 

The  bimetalists  contend  that,  if  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  metals 
were  established  by  international  agreement,  the  market  value  of  the 
metals  would  conform  to  it ;  that  by  so  doing  the  metals  would  circu- 
late together  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  fixed  ratio,  and  so  augment 
the  currency  or  circulating  medium  of  the  world ;  that  every  one 
would  bring  his  gold  and  silver  to  be  coined  ;  that  these  might  be  used 
indifferently  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and  that  a  stable  ratio  of  ex- 
change might  be  established  between  all  nations. 

Most  unfortunately,  the  experience  of  bimetalism  in  every  country 
for  five  hundred  years  entirely  negatives  all  these  allegations. 

1.  It  is  proved  that  the  fixed  legal  ratio  between  the  coins  never 
had  the  shghtest  effect  on  the  relative  market  value  of  the  metals. 

2.  That  when  the  fixed  legal  ratio  between  the  coins  differed  from 
the  relative  market  value  of  the  metals,  the  coins  of  that  metal  which 
was  underrated  invariably  disappeared  from  circulation,  and  the  coins 
of  the  metal  which  was  overrated  alone  remained  current ;  and  that, 
as  the  market  value  of  the  metals  changed,  gold  and  silver  alternately 
drove  each  other  out  of  circulation,  so  that  there  was  no  augmenta- 
tion of  the  currency,  but  one  metal  simply  displaced  the  other. 

3.  That  when  one  metal  is  at  a  premium — t.  e.,  its  market  value 
exceeds  the  legal  ratio — no  private  persons  bring  that  metal  to  be 
coined,  because  it  would  be  simply  to  diminish  the  value  of  that  metal. 
The  master  of  the  mint  stated  in  1816  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third  no  more  than  £64,500  of  silver  was  coined, 
because  during  all  that  period  silver  had  been  at  a  premium. 


^1^  ouxrent  at  20s. ,  according  to 

at  228.     The  silver  coins  became  • 
last  thej  were  clipped  down  to  ha 
coinage  bj  William  the  Third,  gu 
proclamation,  and  a  treasury  war] 
oeived  at  the  rate  of  21s.  6d.  at  th* 
silYer  coin  disappeared  from  circnl 
the  mint.     In  their  perplexity  tl 
matter  to  Newton,  who  showed  tha 
only  20b.  8d.,  according  to  the  mai 
in  consequence  of  this  all  the  good 
recommended  that  the  guinea  shoul 
periment.    This  was  accordingly  do 
rated  by  4d.,  and  the  consequence  w 
in  circulation  during  the  whole  of  ti 
established  custom  among  merchanti 
able  in  gold  only,  as  the  cheaper  mel 
settled  in  gold  ;  so  ever  since  1718  E 
metalic  country,  and  in  public  estim 
from  silver  to  gold,  although  the  obs 
ism  lingered  on  in  the  statute  book 
the  great  recoinage  of  1816,  that  wh 
mercantile  usage  was  enacted  by  la^ 
standard,  and  silver  was  coined  onl 
legal  tender  for  only  40s.     F^ro^  "--  - 
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was  fixed  at  1  to  14 }.  But  silver  was  rated  too  highly,  and  by  the 
same  law  that  gold  became  the  standard  in  England  silver  became  the 
standard  in  France.  In  1803  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  was  fixed  at 
1  to  15 i,  at  which  it  still  nominally  remains.  Gold  and  silver  coins 
were  made  equally  legal  tender  at  that  ratio.  Bnt  the  French  libera- 
ting armies  plundered  all  the  sanctuaries  of  the  countries  they  came 
to  liberate  of  their  treasures.  Tast  quantities  of  silver  were  coined, 
and  the  market  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  became  17  to  1.  Thus  gold  was 
at  a  premium  from  1803  to  1850,  and  consequently  there  was  no  gold 
in  general  circulation  during  that  period*.  I  myself  can  testify 
that  in  1839  there  was  scarcely  a  gold  coin  to  be  seen  in  common  cir- 
culation in  France.  There  was,  of  course,  plenty  of  gold  coin  to  be  had 
at  the  Bank  of  France,  but  those  who  wanted  it  had  to  pay  a  premium 
for  it. 

Soon  after  1850  the  gold  supplies  came  in  from  California  and 
Australia,  and  the  market  ratio  of  silver  to  gold,  which  was  15}  to  1, 
rose  to  15  i  to  1  ;  and  that  apparently  slight  change  in  the  market 
ratio  while  the  legal  ratio  remained  at  15i  to  1  was  sufficient  to 
displace  from  £150,0C0,000  to  £200,000,000  of  silver  and  to  substitute 
an  equal  quantity  of  gold  for  it.  I  was  residing  at  a  French  seaport 
town  in  1857,  and  every  steamer  that  came  in  was  loaded  with  casks 
of  Scotch  whiskey  going  to  be  transmuted  into  French  brandy,  and 
every  steamer  that  went  out  had  its  deck  piled  with  bags  of  five-frano 
pieces.  It  was  the  same  at  every  other  port.  Silver  departed  from 
France  in  a  flood,  and  at  length  became  so  scarce  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  coin  those  detestable  five-franc  gold  pieces.  This  case  shows 
the  immense  practical  importance  of  even  a  very  slight  difference 
between  the  legal  ratio  and  the  market  ratio  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
decisively  negatives  the  allegation  of  the  bimetallists  that  gold  and 
silver  can  circulate  together  in  unlimited  quantities  at  a  legal  ratio 
differing  from  the  market  ratio. 

In  1865  the  Latin  Union  was  formed,  but  even  then  Italy  declared 
herself  in  favor  of  a  single  gold  standard.  In  1867  the  value  of  silver 
began  to  fall  and  to  create  uneasiness.  A  commission  was  appointed, 
which  by  a  majority  declared  against  the  adoption  of  a  single  gold 
standard.  In  1868  the  fall  became  more  accentuated  and  a  commis- 
sion by  a  majority  declared  in  f^vor  of  a  single  geld  standard. 
Another  commission  in  1869-70  reported  still  more  strongly  in  its 
favor.  In  Jane,  1870,  Prussia  appointed  a  commission  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  adopting  a  single  gold  standard,  but  the  war  of  1870 
put  an  end  to  all  these  discussions.    By  Acts  of  1871  and  1878  Qex* 
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many  adopted  a  Bingla  gold  standard.  In  Decenibor,  1872,  B^J^uul 
adopted  a  single  gold  standard*  The  matter  then  t>ecaine  still  morv 
presHing,  and  a  great  debate  T^-as  held  at  the  Boei^t^  d 'Economic 
Politique,  in  which  the  government  was  reptesented  hj  M*  d.e  Pariea* 
The  majority  stronglj^  decided  on  the  nei^e^sity  of  adopting  a  single 
gold  standard.  In  accordance  witli  this  resolution,  France  oloaed  her 
mint^  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1874  and  became  a  gold  mono- 
Kietallic  country.  The  bimetal iets  persistently  as«ert  that  it  wa«  the 
closing  of  the  French  mints  in  1874thateAn8ed  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver,  whereas  it  was  exactly  the  contrary.  It  was  the  fall  in  the  vhIuo 
of  silver  whieh  compelled  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  and  its  necessity  was  foreseen  six  years  before  it  took  pla**e, 
and  it  was  only  done  after  the  fuUeat  discnssion  and  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  the  highest  anthoritiea, 

I  have  now  to  lay  l>efore  your  readers  an  instance  which  is  perfectly 
novel  to  the  general  public.  As  the  East  India  Company  extended  its 
dominion  it  was  greatly  plagued  and  tormented  by  the  mnltiplicitj  of 
gohl  and  silver  coJtis — 904  in  TinmT>er^-which  were  in  circnhition  in 
India  of  different  weights  and  fineness.  In  1766  they  endeavored  to 
establish  bimetalism,  but  it  entirely  failed.  In  their  perijlexity  they 
sought  the  advice  of  Sir  James  8teuart,  who  was  the  ablest  economist 
in  England  before  the  publication  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  in 
1776.  In  1772  he  drew  uj)  a  treatise  on  money  for  them,  showing,  in 
exact  accordance  wit  li  all  the  preceding  authorities  since  Oresme,  that 
it  is  impossible  that  gold  and  silver  can  circulate  together  in  unlimited 
quantities  at  a  fixed  le*j:al  ratio  differing  from  the  market  value  of  the 
metals.  In  1805  Lord  Liver])0()rs  great  master  treatise  on  the  subject 
was  })ul)li.she(l,  and  as  soon  as  it  reached  India,  in  1806,  the  governor- 
general  in  council  took  it  into  consideration,  and  issued  a  minute  to 
the  sul)ordinat«^  governments  condemning  bimetalism  in  the  strongest 
terms  and  declaring  its  entire  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  Lord 
Liverpool.  By  tlie  courtesy  of  the  India  ofHce  I  am  enabled  to  make 
this  minute  public  for  tlie  first  time.     It  said  : 

"  A  i)roj)ortion  between  tlie  ^'old  and  silver  coins  is  tixed  by  law 
according  to  the  value  of  the  nielals,  and  it  may  be  on  the  justest 
l)rinciples,  but,  owing  to  a  cliange  of  circumstances,  gold  may  becouM^ 
of  a  greater  value  iii  relation  to  silver  tlian  at  the  time  the  pro]>ortioii 
was  fixed  :  it  tlu'refoiiOn'coines  protitahh^  to  exchange  silver  for  gold; 
so  the  coin  of  tliat  metal  is  Avithdrawu  from  circulatmn;  and  if  silver 
sliould  increase  in  its  vahiein  relation  to  gold,  the  same  circumstances 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  cpuintity  of  silver  coin  in  circulation.     As  it 
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is  impossible  to  prevent  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  metals,  so 
it  is  equally  impracticable  to  prevent  the  consequences  thereof  in  the 
coins  from  those  metals.     ♦     •    ♦ 

'*  But  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  principle  itself  of  giving  a 
fixed  value  to  metals  in  coin  that  in  their  nature  are  subject  to  con- 
tinual change. " 

The  minute  then  declared  the  unhesitating  adhesion  of  the  council 
to  the  principle  that  one  metal  onlj  should  be  adopted  as  the  standard 
unit,  though  coins  of  other  met^s  might  circulate  at  their  market 
value.  The  minute  decided  that  silver  should  be  the  sole  standard, 
which  was  perhaps  natural  under  the  circumstances.  But  the  error 
was  most  unfortunate,  and,  having  been  carried  out  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
with  the  extremest  severity  by  the  total  demonetization  of  gold,  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  our  present  trouble. 

The  principles  first  declared  by  Petty,  Locke  and  Harris,  and 
fully  developed  by  Lord  Liverpool,  which  received  the  adhesion 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  1806,  that  one  metal  only  should  be 
adopted  as  the  standard,  and  that  subsidiary  coins  of  other  metals 
might  be  issued  in  limited  quantities  and  made  legal  tender  only  for 
small  amounts,  were  adopted  by  the  British  Government  in  1816. 

Thus,  while  bimetalists  of  the  present  day  allege  that  a  fixed  legal 
ratio  between  the  coins  can  control  and  fix  the  relative  value  of  the 
metals,  the  experience  of  five  centuries  and  a  chain  of  authorities, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced, with  the  consequences  of  bimetalism  before  them,  clearly  and 
unanimously  decided  that  such  an  idea  was  a  delusion,  and  that  it  is 
the  market  value  of  the  metals  which  regulates  the  relative  value  of 
the  coins. 

Bimetalists  now  admit  that  no  single  country  can  maintain  bimet- 
alism by  itself  ;  but  they  allege  that,  if  all  nations  of  the  world,  or  at 
least  the  principal  of  them,  were  to  agree  to  fix  a  common  ratio,  that 
would  maintain  a  fixed  value  between  them  and  bring  about  a  stable 
exchange  between  all  nations.  But  such  ideas  are  a  delusion.  When 
great  laws  of  nature  are  once  proved,  they  operate  throughout  the 
whole  world,  and  not  on  single  countries  only.  An  international 
agreement  can  no  more  make  nine  equal  to  twelve  than  any  single 
country  can.  If  an  international  agreement  were  made  that  the  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  should  be  1  to  15 (,  when  the  market  ratio  was 
1  to  35,  the  simple  result  would  be  that  all  debtors  would  discharge 
their  debts  at  10s.  in  the  pound,  gold  would  entirely  disappear  from 


»«  »  uuuuie  Hi^auuiiru 

would  turn  to  confusion,  and  pnbl: 
The  motion  was  negatived  without 

The  bimetalists  tell  us  that  bim 
of  boundless  prosperity  ;  Mr.  Herri 
Peel  tell  ns  that  it  would  land  us  1 
four  hours.    Which  of  these  parties 

The  bimetalists  tell  us  that  a  leg 
was  maintidned  both  in  England  i 
they  say  is  true  in  the  letter,  but  z 
would  have  us  believe  that  this  had 
value  of  the  metals  at  that  rate,  an 
circulation  together  at  the  fixed  ratio 
printed  in  the  statute  books  of  both 
was  invariably  f  :;und  that  the  metal 
drove  out  the  metal  which  was  unden 
remained  current.     Under  the  law  of 
circulated  together  in  any  country.     I 
governing  the  value  of  the  metals, 
time,  to  alter  the  legal  ratio,  so  as  to  c 
all  civilized  governments  have  now  £ 
this  fallacy,  and  of  conforming  themi 
of  nature. 

Bimetalism  is  only  part  of  a  systeo 
try  for  centuries.     Statesmen  thoufrh 

Vftlli'*    r\t   
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the  value  of  all  commodities.  Lmnmerable  mercantile  catastrophes 
are  caused  by  the  unexpected  change  in  the  value  of  commodities ; 
why  not  then  fix  the  value  of  all  commodities,  and  so  remove  the  cause 
of  multitudes  of  mercantile  calamities  ? 

Agriculturists  are  sufTering  the  extremest  depression  from  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  their  produce.  Why  not  then  fix  the  value  of  com  at 
a  remunerative  price  by  international  agreement  ?  If  it  were  printed 
in  all  the  statute-books  of  the  world  that  the  price  of  wheat  should  be 
QOs.  a  quarter,  does  any  person  of  common  sense  suppose  that  the 
price  of  wheat  would  raise  one  farthing  ? 

It  was  formerly  found  impossible  to  fix  the  value  of  the  metalH,  or 
the  value  of  inconvertible  paper  money,  by  laws  sanctioned  by  the 
direst  penalties ;  how  then  can  it  be  possible  to  do  so  by  merely 
printing  so  many  words  in  a  book  ? 

Mr.  Heseltine  complains  of  the  paucity  of  writers  in  favor  of  mono- 
metalism.  But  there  is  no  need  of  a  multitude  of  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  indubitable  historical  facts  which  prove  the  impossibility 
of  bimetalism  are  contained  in  the  histories  of  the  coinage  of  every 
country  of  Europe  for  five  centuries.  And  the  monumental  works  of 
Oresme,  Copernicus,  Gresham,  Petty,  Locke,  Newton,  Harris,  Lord 
Liverpool,  the  minute  of  the  government  of  India  in  1805,  and  the 
decision  of  the  British  government  in  1816,  contain,  among  many 
others,  the  arguments  against  bimetalism  and  in  favor  of  monometal- 
ism  which  are  unanswered  and  unanswerable.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
added  to  what  they  have  already  said,  and  their  arguments  can  gain 
no  additional  strength  by  being  repeated  by  scores  of  writers.  Neither 
do  fallacious  assertions  become  true  by  being  repeated  a  multitude 
of  times. 

Moreover,  every  government  in  Europe,  after  having  vainly  at- 
tempted to  maintain  bimetalism  for  five  centuries,  has  abandoned  it 
as  impracticable  and  injurious,  and  adopted  monometalism.  This 
course  of  statesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
great  States,  is  of  infinitely  more  worth  than  any  number  of  writers. — 
Nineteenth  Century, 
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ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL  PRESS. 
BOSTON,   MASS 


A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  4,  1899,  in  pursuance  of  the 
following  call  : 

IN   THE   NAME    OF   LIBERTY. 

Anti-Imperialist  Meeting.  Protest  against  the  Philippine 
Policy.  The  Hon.  A.  E.  Pillsbury  will  preside. 
Address  by 

The  Hon.  GEORGE  S.  BOUTWELL. 

Short  speeches  by  the  Hon.  James  R.  Dui^bar,  the 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Parsons,  the  Hon.  Robert  M.  Morse, 
Col.  Thomas  L.  Livermore. 

There  were  present  of  the  persons  invited  to  take  seats 
upon  the  platform  :  Mr.  Moses  Williams,  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Metcalf,  Rev.  S.  R.  Fuller,  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  Rev.  C. 
F.  Dole,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Rev.  George  C.  Lori- 
mer,  D.D.,  Representatives  Myers,  Stone,  and  Severance, 
Professor  Charles  E.  Fay,  Judge  Asa  French,  Professor 
C.  R.  Lanman,  Mr.  Barthold  Schlesinger,  Mr.  Moorfield 
Storey,  Senators  Kenefick  and  Innes,  Mr.  S.  Endicott 
Peabody,  Col.  C.  R.  Codraan,  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill, 
Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson,  Professor  W.  T.  Sedgwick, 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  Hon.  Winslow  Warren,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Endicott,  Rev.  B.  F.  Trueblood,  General  P.  A.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  E.  H.  Clement,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Abbot,  Mr. 
Edward  Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr.  James 
P.  Munroe,  Mr.  Albert  S.  Parsons,  Mr.  David  Greene 
Haskins,  Jr.,  Mr.  Erving  Winslow,  General  F.  A.  Osborn, 
Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford. 


THE  HON-  ALBERT  E-  PILLSBURY. 

The  Hon.  Albert  E.  Pillsbury,  in  calling  the  meeting 
to  order,  said :  This  meeting  is  called  to  consider  the 
present  attitude  of  our  government  toward  the  people  of 
the  Philippines.  The  situation  is  very  simple.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  we  declared   war  against  S\v«i.vD.^  wsl  >Jc^^ 


name  of  liberty  and  humanity^  for  her  barbarous  trtftl- 
ment  of  the  Cubans,  To-day  we  ai-e  doing  In  the  Ptillii>* 
pines  what  we  made  war  upon  Spain  for  doiug  in  Cuba* 
We  are  laying  waste  tlie  cmiiitry   with  tire  uud  swortli 

burmng  villages  and  slaughtering  the  inhabitants,  becauiai- 
they  will  not  en  bruit  to  our  rule. 

It  is  sai<l  that  as  we  i^re  in  possession  of  the  Fhillp- 
pines  we  must  preserve  order.  But  Spain  was  in  possea^ 
sion  of  Cuba,  and  this  was  her  excuse.  If  the  pretext  ia 
goo<.l  for  us  now  it  was  good  for  Spain  then.  We  refund 
to  accept  it.  We  answered  it  with  war.  We  have  now 
taken  the  sword  from  Spaiu  and  turned  it  upon  a  people 
to  wbom  we  hold  the  same  relation  that  Spain  then  held 
to  the  Cubans.  Indeed,  our  right  to  slaughter  Uie  Fili- 
pinos IB  less  than  hers  to  slaughter  the  Cubans,  as  Spam 
had  been  in  possession  of  Cuba  from  the  earliest  timeSi 
while  we  have  but  just  set  foot  m  the  Philippines,  noder  a 
tit!e  which  the  inhjibitaiit?^  are  bounc?  niMthcr  in  law  nor 
inoriils  to  respect. 

A  year  ago  the  name  of  Wcyler  was  the  execration  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  The  decree  of  Weyler  to  the 
CuV)aus  was  '' submission  or  extermination.'*  To-day,  if 
wu  can  trust  our  information,  the  same  decree  is  beiug 
enforced  in  the  uame  of  the  United  States  against  the 
people  of  the  Philippines.  The  Manila  correspondent  of 
a  New  York  news{)aper,  which  is  authority  for  this  if  it 
is  authority  for  anything,  gives  us  this  interesting  exam- 
ple of  our  way  of  doiug  it,  in  an  account  of  the  fighting 
aroinid   Manila  : 

''  Occasionally  a  Filipino  would  fall  forward  apparently 
dead,  wait  until  he  was  fairly  under  the  heels  of  the 
Americans,  and  then  foolishly  rise  and  attempt  to  gain 
safety.  To  shoot  a  man  at  six  feet  range  with  a  Spring- 
field rille  is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  but  the  orders  were  to  let 
no  insurgent  live,  and  otY  would  go  the  w^hole  side  of  his 
head,  or  lie  would  fall  with  a  wound  through  the  abdomen 
large  enough  to  drop  a  potato  through." 

Even  Woylcr  could  hardly  do  better  than  this.  Are  the 
Ameiican  |)i'Ople  salislied  to  have  their  government  en- 
gaged in  this  business?  That  is  the  question  to-day,  and 
that  is  the  (piestion  before  this  meeting. 

It  has  been  said  by  liigh  auth<jjity  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  [)eople  snj)port  the  [)olicy  of  the  government.  There 
are  many  who  su[>[)ort  it,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  1 
am  not  aware  that  the  people  have  been  counted  upon 
this  (juestion.     There  are   Republicans  who  feel  bound  to 


support  it  as  the  policy  of  a  Republican  administratioD. 
The  army  and  navy  support  it,  because  for  them  it  is 
duty  and  promotion.  There  are  expectant  politicians 
who  support  it  as  the  policy  of  more  oflSces  and  more 
power.  Some  statesmen,  hitherto  eminent  for  twisting  the 
British  lion's  tail,  support  it,  though  the  caudal  appen- 
dage is  now  in  another  hand,  the  hand  of  British  diplo- 
macy, which  is  leading  them  to  do  its  work,  —  for  all  this 
is  done  more  for  Great  Britain  than  for  us.  There  are 
newspapers  which  suppoi*t  it,  on  various  grounds,  some  as 
party  journals,  some  for  the  glory  of  foreign  empire,  some 
in  the  interest  of  trade,  one,  I  believe,  in  the  cause  of 
civil  service  reform,  and  some  possibly  with  a  remote 
view  to  their  circulation.  There  are  ministers  of  the 
gospel  who  support  it,  in  the  intervals  of  wondering  why 
more  people  do  not  attend  their  churches,  believing,  I 
presume,  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  approve  the  killing 
of  half  the  Filipinos  if  his  message  of  good-will  toward 
men  may  be  carried  to  the  other  half.  There  are  also 
high-minded  and  patriotic  citizens  who  submit  to  it  be- 
cause they  see  no  help  for  it.  Their  view  is  this :  We 
are  in  the  Philippines,  wisely  or  unwisely,  rightl}'  or 
wrongly,  and  we  must  restore  order  before  we  can  deal 
with  the  question  of  government. 

LfCt  us  see  about  this.  Is  it  necessary  to  slaughter  the 
inhabitants  to  restore  order?  What  occasioned  the  dis- 
order which  we  are  suppressing  with  fire  and  sword? 
Look  back  for  a  moment.  How  did  we  begin  with  the 
Filipinos  ?  We  began  by  inviting  their  help  against 
Spain,  whose  power  in  the  islands  they  had  broken  before 
Dewey  sailed  into  Manila  bay.  They  were  our  allies, 
formally  or  informally,  in  honor  it  matters  not  which,  so 
far  as  we  needed  them. 

The  protocol  of  August  12  conveyed  the  first  hint  that,, 
after  availing  ourselves  of  their  help,  we  proposed  to  sub- 
jugate them  and  seize  their  country  to  ourselves.  They  pro- 
tested. If  they  had  done  less  they  would  have  deserved, 
and  had,  the  contempt  of  the  world.  They  tried  to  appeal 
to  our  government  for  conference,  if  nothing  more,  upon 
their  position  and  our  purposes,  and  this  appeal  was  denied. 

So  our  serpentine  diplomacy  worked  its  way  along 
until  the  purpose  was  openly  declared  to  ignore  our 
obligations,  disregard  their  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory,  always  theirs  by  right,  which  they 
had  begun  to  reconquer  from  Spain,  and  subject  th^xsL^Kk 
our  military  power  upon  our  o^u  t^tma.    'Y^  \>Kva»  ^«^ 


ic  IS  said  that  we  are  no 
sion,  because  we  acquirec 
bold  them  to  us?     The  in 
We  acquired  from  Spain  ( 
which  never  rested  on  at 
such  as  it  was,  with  full 
not  only  disputed,  but  bro 
The  headlines  call  the  Fi 
What  allegiance  have  the 
not  even   the   paper  auth- 
claiming   their  allegiance, 
in  the  islands  that  they  de 
we  took  full  advantage  of  t 
paid  to  Spain  did  not  purchi 
less  did  it  pay  for  a  drop  c 
more   allegiance  to  us  than 
We  began  the  war  with  a  d 
Congress   that  *'  the  people 
ought  to  be,  free  and  indepe 
any   purpose  to   acquire   so' 
single  title  had  the  Cubans  t 
or  to  possession  of  their  ow 
do  not  possess  to-da}  ?     Not 
then,  a  lie?  —  the  declaratio 
people  of  the  United  States 
liberty,  the  horrors  and  cal 
perialists  are  onn'^-' 


body  in  this  country  who  has  authority  to  commit  us  to  a 
war  with  them  upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  not. 
Can  we  assume  that  they  are  not,  while  refusing  them 
a  chance  to  try  the  experiment  ?  Can  we  assume  that 
there  are  not  at  least  a  few  who  are  fit  to  govern  the 
rest,  as  they  do  here?  What  makes  a  people  fit  for  lib- 
erty ?  One  test  upon  which  we  shall  all  agree  is  that 
they  are  fit  for  liberty  who  are  able  and  willing  to  fight 
for  it.  Another  test  is  such  a  sense  of  national  obliga- 
tion that  they  keep  their  word  when  they  have  given  it. 

The  Filipinos  with  whom  we  so  far  have  had  anything 
to  do,  or  with  whom  Spain  has  ever  had  to  do,  are  not 
a  savage  race.  They  inhabit  cities  and  villages,  and  live 
by  the  arts  of  peace.  They  are  Christians,  many  of 
them,  within  the  pale  of  a  Christian  church.  They  have 
formed  a  government  of  their  own,  with  a  written  con- 
stitution which  is  said  to  be  of  high  merit.  They  have 
every  natural  and  political  right  to  govern  themselves 
that  our  fathers  had  as  against  Great  Britain,  unless  lib- 
erty is  for  the  white  man  alone,  —  and  this  is  what  our 
new  policy  of  imperialism  really  means. 

Are  the  American  people  prepared  to  blot  out  the  Dec- 
laration, the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  the  Con- 
stitutional amendments,  and  take  their  stand  upon  the 
doctrine  that  the  earth  is  for  the  white  man,  and  for  the 
white  man  who  carries  the  heaviest  guns?  and  have  they 
reckoned  up  the  consequences  of  tiiat  position  ?  Upon 
such  a  question  as  this  tlie  people  must  be  consulted. 
It  cannot  be  settled  in  a  cabinet  council. 

Next  month  a  conference  of  the  nations  is  invited  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  disarmament  and  peace.  How 
shall  we  appear  in  that  assembly?  Shall  we  cast  our 
vote  against  the  proposition?  Or  shall  we  hold  up  our 
red  hands  in  its  favor?  It  is  time  for  the  people  to  speak, 
with  a  voice  of  authority,  and  to  stop  this  unrighteous 
and  disgraceful  work  of  slaughter.  The  blood  of  our 
own  brave  men  cries  out  against  it,  no  less  than  the 
blood  of  our  victims.  It  is  time  to  say.  Have  done  with 
the  policy  of  hypocrisy  and  false  pretences,  to  which  we 
have  never  consented,  and  come  back  to  the  Americanism 
of  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  which  we  still 
believe,  and  settle  the  Philippine  question  by  that  rule, 
the  only  rule  by  which  it  can  be  settled  in  accord  with  the 
interests  or  the  honor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


THE  HON,  GEORGE  &  BOUTWELL. 

I  b&ve  set  befare  myself  two  mnm  objects  in  the  ad- 
dress that  I  have  prepared  for  tlii^  occasioti*  I  u  el  den- 
tally I  shfill  ded  with  some  of  the  reasons  that  aru 
tendered  in  justificiitioti  of  the  war  m  Ctiija  and  the  w»r 

iu  the  PhilippiDG  islands, 

I  have  gathered  somewhat  of  evidence^  and  thereto  I  add 
something  in  the  nature  of  argument  in  support  of  the 
claim  that  the  people  of  this  counlry  have  never  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  self-government  as  the  eardinal  doe  trine 
of  our  public  Hfe,  whether  iu  the  municipality,  the  State « 
or  the  nation. 

Next  I  have  marshalled  a  portion  of  the  evidence  thttt 
is  at  my  command  which  proves,  or  tends  to  prove,  that 
the  President  has  entered  systematically  upon  a  colonial 
policy  in  imitation  of  the  colonial  jjolicy  of  Great  Brit&in. 
Von  will  observe  as  I  go  on  that  I  give  no  attention  la 
the  speeclu'S  that  the  Preside  tit  hiin  tuiide,  T  folio  v?  him 
by  his  doings.  I  give  the  President  credit  for  ability,  for 
signal  ability,  in  the  work  of  transforming  this  govern- 
ment, and,  therefore,  unless  I  err  in  that  particular,  his 
policy  must  be  logical.  AVhon  the  actions  of  men  and  the 
language  of  men  ai)i)ear  not  to  hurmonize  I  look  for  the 
truth  in  the  actions  of  men. 

A  knowledge  of  a  single  act,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
public  ollleer,  may  not  warrant  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  the  actor,  but  when  there  is  an 
array  of  several  consecutive  acts,  and  all  relating  to  the 
same  subject  matter,  and  all  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, a  conclusion  may  be  deduced  with  unerring  certainty. 

Four  great  events,  for  which  the  President  is  responsi- 
ble in  his  ollice.  are  reconcilable  with  each  other  upon  one 
theory  only,  and  they  all  tend  to  one  conclusion,  —  an 
American  colonial  system.  First,  I  mention  the  protocol 
of  Aug.  12,  l-sMS;  second,  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  Dec. 
10,  IS'JX  ;  then  the  [)roc'lainatiou  to  the  Philippines  of 
Jan.  '»,  181'9;  and,  finally,  the  rhili|)[)inean  war  of  sub- 
jugation, which  tiie  Picsidcnt  is  now  carrying  on  in  the 
Philipj)ine  islands,  u[)on  his  sole  responsibility  and  with- 
out special  authority  of  law. 

That  war  is  transforming,  and  transforming  rapidly, 
the  eight  or  ten  million  Filipinos  who  were  our  friends, 
and  who,  except  for  this  war,  would  have  continued  to  be 
our  friends,   into  enemies  of  tlie  United  States.      When 
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this  shall  have  been  accomplished  we  shall  be  met  by  the 
formidable  proposition  that  we  cannot  consent  to  the  erec- 
tion of  an  independent  state  in  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment by  whose  agency  the  state  is  to  be  created.  Thus 
the  colonial  system  will  become  the  alternative  —  the  in- 
evitable alternative. 

I  pause  to  ask  the  devotees  of  commerce  and  the  friends 
of  missionary  work  whether  the  prospect  for  their  under- 
takings is  now  more  inviting  than  it  would  have  been  if 
the  President  had  aided  the  Filipinos  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment without  delay,  and  thus  to  have  bound  them  to  this 
country  by  ties  of  gratitude  which  would  have  lasted 
through  the  centuries  ? 

The  President  is  not  drifting,  nor  is  he  anxious  for  the 
advice  of  Congress.  He  appears  rather  to  shun  its  inter- 
ference. He  has  a  policy  of  his  own  —  a  colonial  system 
for  America  which  shall  correspond  to  the  colonial  system 
of  Great  Britain.  This  is  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  administration.     On  that  policy  we  join  issue 

Passing  from  this  topic  for  the  moment  and  speaking 
for  myself,  I  concede  one  point  to  the  advocates  of  im- 
perialism. 

If  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  present  policy  of  terri- 
torial, insular  expansion  have  questioned  the  power  of 
this  government  to  acquire  territory  either  by  purchase  or 
by  conquest  they  maj-  have  erred  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
sovereignty  existing  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  erred  in  raising  a 
question  which  is  not  essential  and  which  is  calculated  to 
embarrass  the  opponents  of  the  present  policy.  The 
power  to  acquire  territory  is  a  necessary  incident  of  sov- 
ereignty in  any  form  of  government,  and  its  existence 
must  always  be  assumed  unless  a  contrary  and  control- 
ling declaration  shall  have  been  made  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  a  particular  State.  As  no  such  restriction  has 
been  made  in  our  Constitution,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  is  an 
unlimited  power.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  to  make  a 
constitutional  distinction  between  the  acquisition  of  con- 
tiguous continental  territories  and  the  acquisition  of 
islands  in  distant  and  unfrequented  seas.  For  oue,  there- 
fore, I  have  not  opposed  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines 
upon  the  ground  that  there  is  not  power  in  our  govern- 
ment to  acquire  the  islands  either  by  conquest  or  by  pur- 
chase, but  I  have  opposed  the  scheme  as  bad  public 
policy,  and  for  the  further  and  coultoWvu^  t^'aAo^i  >^^^^ 


uader  oar  form  of  governmept  the  iGhftbitaaU  wilJ  bt 
entitled  to  citizeDabip  aod  to  metnbership  as  States  in  ikt 

American  Union, 

Our  form  of  governmeat  m  each  and  every  of  its  litLri- 
bates  proeoeds  ujion  the  iden  that  the  people^  acting  in  oom- 
inanitioa^  are  to  govern  themselves.  It  may  he  said  wiUi 
entire  confidence  timt,  until  the  opening  of  the  Spanish 
war,  there  had  not  appeared  in  the  irnited  Statea  one  mau 
whoBe  voice  conld  reach  the  pnblic  car  wbo  had  ventnred 
to  intimate  that  the  United  States  could  seize,  or  take^  or 
Acceptf  territoriea  and  peoples*  and  then  ptoeeed  in  the 
bumnesf^  of  government  upon  any  other  theory  than  the 
theory  of  self-go vernmeut, 

No  change  in  tbe  pnWic  policy  has  been  wK«ight  by  *Jie 
fact  that  in  many  cases  there  hm  been  a  period  of  minor- 
ity, nor  can  the  fact  be  qaof-ed  as  evidence  of  »  departure 
from  tbe  general  policy  of  the  country*  With  equal 
hnne*^ty  it  miLrht  be  allei^'d  tlmi  Hio  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship are  denied  to  young  men,  who  do  not  possess  the 
elective  franchise  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  21  years. 

With  a  marvellous  inaptitude  in  the  use  of  the  faculty 
called  reason  the  advocates  of  enforced  jurisdiction  over 
the  Philippines  cite  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
w^here  the  right  to  vote  does  not  exist.  The  District  of 
Columbia  was  a  little  Icrrilorv  originally,  that  measured 
10  miles  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  or  KK)  scpiare  miles  in 
all.  It  is  now  rcductnl  to  one-half  of  its  original  size. 
With  sullicicnt  reasons,  with  reasons  imperative,  in  tine, 
reasons  which  wiue  siiflicieut  to  rlistinguish  a  government 
subordinate  from  a  government  supreme  ;  reasons  aris- 
ing from  the  experiences  of  a  fugitive  Congress,  tbe 
framers  of  th(»  Constitution  made  a  wide  departure  from 
the  tluH)ry  of  a  repu1»lican  goverinuent,  and  in  a  manly, 
open  way  they  recognized  tiie  fact.  They  made  no  resort 
to  sul)terfug(»s  ;  they  made  no  attempt  to  qualify,  to  mis- 
iuterj^ret,  or  to  conceal  the  fundamental  trutlis  of  tbe 
Declaration  of  Indepcndeuce.  They  sai<i  :  A  great  exi 
gency  is  upon  us.  AVe  are  engaged  in  a  mighty  struggle. 
We  are  st living  to  create  a  nati(.)n.  In  a  nation  there 
must  be  sovereignty,  and  that  there  may  be  sovereignty 
there  nnist  b(»  m  cai)ital,  free,  always  free,  from  the  un- 
timely or  impertinent  or  dangerous  interference  of  a  State 
or  of  a  mob.  They  did  not  assume  that  some  Congress 
might  seize  a  territory,  exercise  Jurisdiction,  and  author- 
ize or  peimit  a  President,  a-i  commander-in-chief,  to  keep 
the  peace.     They  said*.  We  will  invoke  the  highest  human 
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authority ;  we  will  not  attempt  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  any  territory  and  its  occupants,  however  insignificant 
the  territory  or  feeble  in  numbers  the  dwellers  thereon 
may  be,  unless  the  people  and  States  of  the  Union  shall 
authorize  the  thing  to  be  done. 

This  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  over 
which  a  limited  jurisdiction  was  to  be  thrown  by  the  new 
Constitution. 

Let  the  advocates  of  imperial  jurisdiction  over  the 
Philippines  follow  the  example  of  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public. Let  them  ask  the  people  and  the  States  of  the 
Union  for  constitutional  authority  to  set  aside  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, wherein  the  establishment  *bf  justice  is  named  as 
only  second  in  importance  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
Constitution  was  formed. 

Let  them  state  the  exact  facts  to  the  country,  and  say 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  natives,  we  have  expelled  Spain 
from  the  islands  where  she  has  claimed  jurisdiction  since 
1521,  although  her  actual  jurisdiction  has  never  been 
exercised  over  more  than  one-half  of  the  territory ;  that 
we  have  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Spain,  but  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  natives;  that  the  territory  is  equal 
in  extent  to  the  territory  of  the  States  of  New  England 
and  New  York  combined  ;  that  the  population  is  equal  to 
the  population  of  the  seven  States  named ;  and  that  we 
propose  to  govern  these  people  and  to  tax  these  people 
without  their  consent,  until  in  our  opinion  they  are  capa- 
ble of  governing  themselves. 

Finally,  we  ask  for  authority  to  compel  them  into  sub- 
mission in  case  of  resistance,  and  we  are  able  to  assure 
the  country  that  the  millions  on  the  islands  are  bound  to 
the  soil,  and  that  they  cannot  find  homes  or  abiding  place 
or  shelter  anywhere  else  within  the  limits  of  the  habi- 
table globe.  We  know  that  we  arc  departing  from  the 
principles  of  our  government  when  we  attempt  to  rule 
and  to  tax  a  people  without  their  consent.  We  know  that 
our  proposition  is  inconsistent  with  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution,  and  that  it  is  especially  inconsistent  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  wherein  these  words  are 
used : 

^  ^  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  bappioess.  That  to  «&<9s:c% 
these  rights  governments  are  inadtaledamow^xcL*^^^^^'^- 
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ing  tbeir  just  powers  from  th^  consent  of  the  governea/ 
That  whenever  any  form  of  govern  meat  becomes  destnic^ 
tive  of  these  ends,  it  is  tbe  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
to  abolish  it,  aad  to  iiistituta  new  government ,  layiug  it* 
foundations  on  sueh  priocipleu  unci  organisiDg  its  pow€if 
in  sneh  form,  as  to  them  sliall  seem  mo^t  likeLj  to  efleot 
tljcir  safety  and  happiness. " 

Let  them  say  to  the  country :  We  stand  in  the  presence 
of  tliese  great  political  truths,  we  recognize  their  binding 
force,  we  shrink  from  the  violation  of  them  in  setting  up 
governments  and  enforcing  systeinB  of  taxation  over  and 
among  a  people  wtiose  wishes  have  not  been  eon  suited, 
and  whose  voice  has  not  been  heard.  We  realize  that 
these  truths  are  for  the  islanders  as  well  as  for  us,  and 
that  thereby  they  are  pre- justified  In  re^sting  any  attempt 
that  we  may  make  to  eet  up  our  government  over  them. 
Moreover,  one  of  our  trnsted  leaders  has  said  of  himself 
and  of  his  assoeiates,  '^^  There  is  not  one  among  as  who 
wonM  Tust  euf  off  his  IkukI  sooivim'  than  Iw  frifsiH  trt  Tlie 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  to  the 
great  traditions  and  ideals  of  American  history."  Hence 
it  is  that  we  ask  the  people  and  States  of  the  American 
Union  to  assume  the  responsibility. 

By  this  course  the  advocates  of  free  conquest  and 
imperial  scliemcs  of  government  may  bring  themselves 
within  tlie  precedent  of  the  fouuders  of  the  Republic,  who 
created  a  voiceless  municipality  that  a  nation  might  pos- 
sess sovereignty. 

In  support  of  the  request  three  reasons  might  be  offered  : 
(1.)  A  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  Philippines  in  the 
demand  for  low-priced  cotton  cloths,  and  thus  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Fall  River  and  Lowell  and  kindred 
cities  might  be  iin|)roved. 

(2.)  The  lield  for  missionary  work  might  be  enlarged. 
One  observation  on  this  point.  The  war  through  which 
■AC  are  now  passing  lias  beeJi  tolerated  by  some  and  de- 
fcnided  by  others  as  a  war  in  behalf  of  humanity,  or  as  a 
war  whicli  will  enlaige  the  lield  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. Wars  will  not  cease  until  mankind  abandon  the 
opinion  that  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  in  any  of  its  many 
forms  of  expression, or  the  spread  of  any  system  of  religion, 
can  justify  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  war.  Wars  for 
humanity,  for  civilization,  for  religion,  have  no  fixed  points 
at  whicli,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  are  to  terminate. 
Our  Cuban  war,  for  humanity,  has  spread  already  to  the 
Pliilippines,  and  for  a  like  reason  it  may  pass  over  to 
China. 
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(3.)  The  forcible  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  us  may  prevent  the  forcible  seizure  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  islands  by  some  other  nation  possessing  less 
wisdom  and  humanity  in  government  than  we  claim  for 
ourselves. 

Can  any  one,  can  the  President  or  Senator  Lodge,  have 
a  doubt  about  the  verdict  of  the  country  upon  these  prop- 
ositions ? 

Are  wars  to  be  justified  upon  the  ground  that  markets 
may  be  extended  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  hazard  the  state- 
ment that  every  war  limits  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
make  purchases,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  earnings  of 
'the  laborers  are  consumed  in  war  taxes.  Wars  tend  to 
enhance  the  price  of  the  products  of  labor,  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  means  of  the  toilers  in  every  line  of  industry. 
Wars  increase  the  demand  for  the  enginery  of  war,  but 
they  limit  the  demand  for  everything  else.  The  markets 
of  the  world  are  not  opened  by  wars  abroad,  but  by 
schools,  by  institutions  of  design  and  technology,  by 
inventions,  and  by  applied  science  at  home.  Whoever 
can  excel  in  cheapness  and  quality  of  production  will 
open  all  the  markets  of  the  world  to  his  products.  All 
markets  are  closed  against  the  inferior  and  the  more 
expensive  articles.  While  England  is  struggling  for  new 
markets  she  is  losing  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  that 
she  has  conquered,  and  one  by  one  and  step  by  step  they 
are  passing  into  the  hands  of  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  Wars  are  closing  the  markets  of  the 
world  against  those  who  carry  on  the  wars.  The  war 
with  Spain  has  added  largely  to  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  United  States  by  the  new  taxes  laid  upon  capitalists 
and  upon  laborers. 

The  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Filipinos  is  an 
offence  to  every  producer,  and  every  laborer,  and  every 
taxpayer  in  America.  Our  demand  must  be  this  :  With- 
draw the  troops  from  the  Philippines,  and  that  without 
regard  to  any  arrangements  that  may  have  been  made. 
Leave  the  islands  to  the  inhabitants.  Let  them  set  up  a 
government  for  themselves.  Let  it  be  recognized  as  an 
independent  state,  and  without  any  inquiry  by  us  as  to  its 
character.  Nothing  can  be  more  presumptuous  in  human 
affairs  than  the  claim  that  the  President  and  Congress  are 
entitled  to  an  opinion  even  npon  the  matter  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines.  Tlie  only  preparation  for  such 
a  work  is  the  preparation  which  ignorance  may  furnish. 
We  are  ignorant  of  their  Unguagea^  o(  Ui<&vt  Vc«^^^AsvKv^^ 
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of  tbeir  hablU  of  lif^^  of  tb^  €xactk)Q3  wtiioh  climatic  m^y 
make  upon  the  dflrellers  in  the  tropics »  and  yet  we  think 
ourselves  capable  of  governing  a  distant  and  foreign  people 
witbwbom  orcHnnry  intercourse  is  iinpo^ibte. 

What  is  tlie  next  step  in  the  career  of  pabUc  crime  oti 
which  the  country  has  entered?  Only  tit  is  ;  The  creation 
of  a  mercenaiy  army,  to  be  composed  of  men  with  whom, 
for  the  most  part,  we  are  unublc  to  have  perBonal  inter* 
course,  who  liave  no  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  and 
wlio  will  be  bound  to  us  by  no  tie,  except  that  which  may 
be  established  between  tlic  oppressed  atsd  the  oppressor* 
The  demand  has  already  come  from  Cuba,  and  for  the 
reason  that  our  trooi>s  cannot  remain  in  the  island  after 
April  1,  If  natives  can  be  obtained  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  what  is  to  be  done  for  or  with  the  40,000  citizen 
soldiers  who  are  in  the  Philippines?  Mercenary  armies 
have  been  the  curse  of  every  country  in  which  they  have 
found  employment.  At  the  best,  they  are  bound  to  the 
country  tlitit  they  serve  by  no  other  tie  than  the  tie  which 
biuds  the  employed  to  tlie  employer.  In  the  Philippines 
the  relation  will  be  that  of  the  oppressed  to  the  oppressor. 
We  are  to  establish  a  system  of  slavery  in  the  Philippines, 
and  then  trust  to  an  army  composed  of  men  who  are  con- 
scious of  the  chains  that  they  are  wearing. 

The  battle  of  the  '>th  of  February  has  given  us  control 
of  the  suburbs  of  Manila,  but  the  sui)jugation  of  the  island 
of  Luzon  is  the  work  on  which  the  army  is  entering. 
That  may  be  a  work  of  days,  or  the  contest  may  go  on 
for  years. 

I  pass  now  to  the  question  of  responsibility,  and  I 
assume,  first  of  all,  lliat  the  res[)onsibility  for  the  existing 
state  of  alTairs  is  upon  the  President.  'I'o  that  point  I 
shall  otYer  some  evidence.  How  far  Aguinaldo  represents 
(he  inhabitants  of  the  islands  is  not  known  to  anyone. 
Three  facts,  however,  are  established  :  He  represents 
somebody  ;  he  has  a  military  force  at  his  command  that 
rises  to  the  i)r()p()rtions  of  an  army  ;  and  he  is  the  only 
person  in  the  island  of  Luzon  who  makes  a  claim  to 
authority. 

A  vital  charge  against  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion is  this:  Since  the  12th  of  August,  when  the  protocol 
was  signed,  Aguimddo  has  been  treated  as  a  rebel,  or  as 
an  eneujy. 

As  early  as  December,  1898,  we  sent  a  menacing  tleet 
and  army  for  the  ptiri)osc  of  capturing  or  destroying  the 
city    of    Iloilo.        riiat    movement    was    delayed    for    the 
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ratidoation  of  the  treaty.  The  treaty  ratified  was  pre- 
announced  as  security  for  peace,  and  immediately  we 
attacked  the  city  of  Iloilo.  It  is  now  evident  that  every 
habitation  and  hamlet  that  is  within  range  of  the  shot  and 
shell  of  our  navy  will  suffer  a  like  fate.  How  otherwise 
is  the  rebellion  to  be  suppressed  ? 

The  President's  proclamation  of  January  5  was  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands.  The  declaration  of  war  by  us  justified  the 
Filipinos  in  making  actual  war,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  we 
attempt  to  transfer  the  responsibility  from  ourselves  to 
them.  Nor  as  yet  is  it  an  established  fact  that  the  war 
of  arms  was  commenced  by  Aguinaldo.  What  are  the 
allegations  and  demands  of  the  proclamation?  I  quote 
from  its  language: 

1.  It  is  alleged  in  the  proclamation  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Manila  "  practically  effected  the  conquest  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands." 

2.  '^  As  the  result  of  the  victories  of  American  arms 
the  future  control,  disposition,  and  government  of  the 
Philippine  islands  are  ceded  to  the  United  States." 

3.  "  The  military  government  heretofore  maintained 
by  the  United  States  in  the  city,  harbor,  and  bay  of  Manila 
is  to  be  extended  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  the  whole 
of  the  ceded  territory." 

4.  ''The  taxes  and  duties  heretofore  payable  by  the 
inhabitants  to  the  late  government  become  payable  to  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  unless  it  be  seen  fit  to 
substitute  for  them  other  reasonable  rates  or  modes  of 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  government." 

5.  ''  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  high  mission,  supporting 
the  temperate  administration  of  affairs  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  governed,  there  must  be  sedulously  maintained 
the  strong  arm  of  authority,  to  repress  disturbances  and 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  the  bestowal  of  the  blessings 
of  good  and  stable  government  upon  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  under  the  free  flag  of  the  United 
States." 

The  President  occupies  the  position  in  reference  to  the 
Philippines  that  Russia  occupies  in  regard  to  Poland,  and 
a  position  kindred  to  the  position  that  Austria  occupied  to 
Hungary  in  1848,  when  Kossuth  was  carrying  on  a  contest 
in  behalf  of  self-government  in  which  all  America  sympa- 
thized. 

The  President  abandons  the  Dec\ataV\otL  ol  \fAi^^w^^- 
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€1X06,  aod  eets  aside  the  immortal  words,  *'  Goveromeiits 
are  instituted  among  raeu,  deriving  tlieir  just  powers  from 
the  eoDsent  of  the  governed.**  He  is  now  using  an  armj 
of  American  citizens  to  overcome  an  obstacle  —  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitaiila  of  the  Pbilippine  islands  that 
tlicy  have  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  govern  them- 
selves. In  the  presence  of  the  prockination  of  January  5 
the  conjecture  even  is  impossible  that  the  President  con- 
templates a  time  when  the  blmhitants  of  the  PhlUppiEies 
will  be  permitted  to  govern  tbernselves. 

He  is  now  engaged  in  carr_ying  on  a  war  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  alleges,  of  * '  bestowing  the  blessings  of  good  and 
stable  government  upon  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  under  the  free  ilag  of  the  Unite:!  States*"  Thus 
does  the  Presiflent  avow  a  purpose  through  war  to  under- 
take the  '*  bestowal  of  the  blessings  of  good  and  stitble 
government,  under  the  free  flag  of  the  United  States/*  upon 
unwilling  peoples.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  declara' 
tiou,  when  ii  U  mtiifiry'd  nF  iU  rl^'t'^ri^'"^  Hnlv  tbis  — 
we  are  to  enter  upon  wars  of  conquest,  and  to  govern  the 
conquered  by  force.  The  flag  which  to  us  is  a  free  flag 
would  be  to  them  only  an  emblem  of  tyranny. 

What  sort  of  a  government  is  the  President  setting  up 
in  the  Phllippiue  islands?  The  answer  must  be  this:  A 
military  government  set  up  over  a  people  who  have  been 
subdued  or  who  are  to  be  subdued  by  militar}'  power. 

Can  such  a  goverument  be  a  good  government  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it? 

And  of  what  value  is  the  opinion  of  the  governing  party 
to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  government? 

The  l*resident  avows  tiie  purpose  to  enforce  submissiou 
against  all  resistance,  aud  to  govern  and  to  tax  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

He  asserts  a  purpose  to  use  all  the  powers  ever  claimed 
by  any  despot.  In  line,  there  is  no  middle  ground  in 
principle  between  the  republicanism  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence  and  the  broadest  claims  that  were 
ever  i)ut  forth  by  a  czar  of  Russia.  That  some  despot- 
isms are  mild  in  administiation  cannot  justify  the  exist- 
euce  of  despotic  governments.  The  promises  of  the 
President  as  to  the  gentleness  of  his  rule  in  the  Philippine 
islands  cannot  qualify  the  ].>aduess  of  his  policy  as  he  has 
set  it  forth  in  tln>  [)roelamation  of  January  o. 

Promises  1  Of  what  value  are  promises  as  security 
against  the  evils  of  military  rule  over  a  people  7,000  or 
JO, 000  miles  away?     It  was  as  recently  as  the  first  third 
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of  the  month  of  February  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
admitted  the  necessity  of  conceding  to  Greneral  Otis  abso- 
iate  power  to  deal  with  the  Filipinos  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  second  week  of  March  a  like  authority 
was  given  General  Brooke  in  Cuba.  And  now  the  admin- 
istration offers  in  its  defence  the  statement  that  it  is  igno- 
rant of  an  order  by  which  a  military  chieftain  forbade  the 
free  transmission  from  one  American  citizen  to  another  of 
a  speech  spoken  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  a 
senator  from  a  sovereign  State.  To  make  "  the  gruel 
thick  and  slab  "  we  have  the  startling  rumor  that  the  cap- 
ture of  prisoners, has  been  forbidden.  Thus  for  the  time 
being  there  is  a  full  surrender  of  executive  supervision 
over  the  military  authorities  in  the  Philippine  islands  and 
in  Cuba.  Thus  does  the  civil  authority  disappear,  and 
thus  does  military  rule  take  its  place.  Thus  is  despotism 
the  constant  companion  of  military  rule.  Under  such 
circumstances,  of  what  value  are  executive  promises  of 
good  government,  even  if  the  official  life  of  the  promisor 
could  be  extended  from  two  years  to  two  centuries? 

Has  not  this  couniry  had  its  fill  of  experience  of  mili- 
tary governments  while  the  States  of  the  South  were  pass- 
ing from  the  rebellion  to  renewed  statehood  in  the  Union  ? 
And  was  there  one  man  who  did  not  rejoice  as  the  days 
of  deliverance  came  when  military  rule  disappeared  and 
the  rule  of  the  people  was  reestablished  ? 

Our  military  districts  of  those  days  were  within  call 
of  the  telegraph  every  minute  of  the  twenty-four  hours  • 
we  had  actual  personal  supervision  of  what  was  going  on  ; 
we  had  free  communication  through  private  and  public 
channels ;  there  was  no  censorship  of  the  press  and  the 
telegraph ;  and  yet  evils  of  the  gravest  character  were  the 
incidents  of  that  transition  period.  With  this  experience 
we  are  invited  to  stand  aside  and  be  silent  while  the 
President  forces  a  * '  good  and  stable  government "  upon 
an  unwilling  people,  through  military  rule. 

This  is  the  advice  of  our  fellow-citizen,  Governor  Long, 
advice  which  some  of  us  can  neither  accept  nor  heed. 

Although  I  place  myself  under  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  repeating  what  I  have  said  on  former  occasions,  I 
shall  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  President  has  developed 
his  aggressive,  warlike,  and  un-American  policy.  I  shall 
not  now  deal  with  his  motives  and  ultimate  purposes.  I 
pause,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  great  good  fortune  for 
the  country  that  the  brevity  of  our  presidential  term  gives 
to  the  people  an  opportunity  to  interrupt  or  tA  ^\!A.Ti*si^  ^ 
bad  public  policy. 
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Dewey  eotered  the  harbor  of  Manila  Sunday*  the  first 
day  of  May,  18^8.  By  whose  agency,  by  whose  aid*  by 
whose  cooperation  was  he  enabted  to  achieve  the  nio^t 
illustrious  success  in  mmlern  naval  warfare,  and  in  an 
hour  to  advance  himself  to  an  equality  in  rank  with  Far- 
ragut  and  Nelson  ? 

Hlb  eoadjulor  and  ally  wad  AgmnaUlo,  and  hz9  aids 
were  the  military  forces  under  the  command  of  AgumaldOt 
who  were  theo  engaged  in  the  work -^  the  successful  work 
—  of  escpelliag  Spain  from  the  Philippines,  He  was^  then 
thought  to  be  worthy  of  onr  friendship  and  alliance.  We 
were  engaged  in  a  common  oanae  —  the  overthrow  of 
Spanish  rule.  Aguinaldo  was  not  then  denounced  oa  an 
enemy  or  aa  a  rebel,  nor  was  a  bint  whispered  by  any 
one  in  authority  that  be  was  an  adventurer^  and  a  person 
without  support  in  the  islands*  That  he  is  an  adventurer 
and  a  person  withoutintlueoccainoDglheFiUpinosisa  di** 
covery  of  more  reccQt  times  —  a  discovery  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  command  of  an  army 
confronting  us  at  every  point.  Following  the  occupation 
of  the  harbor  of  Manila  and  the  capture  of  Cavite,  there 
was  no  military  movement  until  after  the  twelftli  of  Au- 
gust, wheu  the  protocol  was  signed. 

If  our  title  to  the  Pliilippines  is  a  title  by  conquest  that 
title  was  galued  by  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Manila 
and  the  capture  of  Cavile.  At  that  time,  however,  there 
was  no  claim  to  jurisdiction  b}^  conquest,  and  there  was 
no  suggestion  that  Aguinaldo  was  either  an  adventurer, 
a  rebel,  or  an  enemy.  He  was  our  associate  and  co- 
worker for  the  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  Spain,  and 
to  the  uuiuitiatod  he  appeared  to  be  an  ally. 

It  may  be  a  misfortune  for  the  administration  that  its 
subordinates  have  left  footprints  in  the  sands  which  indi- 
cate the  position  of  the  administration  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1898. 

The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Williams,  consul-general  at 
Manila,  and  of  Consul  Pratt,  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  is  conclusive  to  the  point  that  Aguinaldo  was  treated 
as  an  ally  in  case  of  war,  and  conclusive  as  to  the  fact 
that  as  early  as  the  closing  days  of  March  the  authorities 
of  Spain  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents. 

Mr.  AVilliams  writes  under  date  of  March  19;  **  Re- 
bellion never  more  threatening  to  Spain.  Rebels  out- 
numbered the  Spaniards,  resident  and  soldiery,  probably 
a  hundred  to  one." 

Consul  Pratt  sends  this  eertilicate  to  Secretary  Day  of  a 
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date  not  earlier  than  April  28  —  nine  days  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war :  *'  General  Aguinaldo  impressed  me  as 
a  man  of  intellectual  ability,  courage,  and  worthy  of  the 
confidence  that  had  been  placed  in  him. 

"  No  clpse  observer  of  what  has  transpired  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  the  past  four  years  could  have  failed  to 
recognize  that  General  Aguinaldo  enjoyed,  above  all 
others,  the  confidence  of  the  Philippine  insurgents  and  the 
respect  alike  of  the  Spaniards  and  foreigners  in  the 
islands,  all  of  which  vouched  for  his  justice  and  high  sense 
of  honor." 

As  late  as  July  18  Consul-General  Williams  gave  the 
insurgent  leaders  full  indorsement  in  a  letter  to  our 
Department  of  State :  "  General  Aguinaldo,  Agoncillo, 
and  Sandico  are  all  men  who  would  all  be  leaders  in  their 
separate  departments  in  any  country."  These  quotations 
may  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  proofs,  but  they  suggest 
inferences,  reasonable  inferences,  in  support  of  two  prop- 
ositions :  (1)  That  the  power  of  Spain  was  so  much 
impaired  that  it  could  not  have  withstood  the  insurgents 
after  the  declaration  of^war  of  April  19,  even  if  Dewey 
had  not  appeared  in  the  bay  of  Manila.  (2)  That  it  was 
not  until  the  12th  day  of  August — a  day  fraught  with 
evils  to  the  country  second  only  to  the  evils  and  sacrifices 
that  followed  the  proceedings  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Feb. 
22,  1861  —  that  it  was  not  until  the  12th  day  of  August 
that  the  leadership  of  Aguinaldo  was  repudiated,  his  char- 
acter assailed,  and  his  proffers  of  friendship  and  harmony 
of  action  contemptuously  spurned. 

An  address  by  Aguinaldo  to  the  Filipinos  was  dated 
at  Cavite,  within  Admiral  Dewey's  quarters,  the  18th  day 
of  June.  A  paragraph  in  that  address  deserves  special 
attention.  It  reads  thus  :  ''  I  proclaim  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world  that  the  aspirations  of  my  whole  life,  and  the 
final  object  of  all  my  desires  and  efforts,  is  no  other  thing 
than  your  independence,  because  I  have  the  innate  convic- 
tion that  that  constitutes  your  unalterable  desire,  as  in- 
dependence means  for  us  the  redemption  from  slavery  and 
tyranny,  the  reconquest  of  our  lost  liberties,  and  our  entry 
into  the  concert  of  the  civilized  nations." 

Herein  we  find  a  distinct  declaration  of  the  purpose  of 
Aguinaldo  —  the  independence  of  the  Philippines. 

It  was  made  in  the  quarters  of  Admiral  Dewey,  and 
six  and  forty  days  after  we  had  conquered  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  if  our  conquest  dates  from  the  advent  of 
Dewey  into  the  bay  of  Manila* 
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In  my  addiess  at  the  Egsex  Iti«tltute  I  apoke  of  the 

events  of  August  13. 

It  is  sufficieiU  for  rae  to  say  at  this  moment  that  tlj* 
entry  into  tlie  city  of  Manila  was  authomed  bj  the  proto- 
col, and  that  the  proceeding  was  without  value  as  a  mili- 
tary movement. 

As  the  protocol  decreed  an  arroisttce,  all  militAty  move- 
ments,  whether  by  one  party  or  the  other^  were  of  no 
valne.  The  protocol  fixed  tho  standing  of  the  paiti«sa 
irrevocably  -  The  harbor  and  city  of  Manila  were  placed 
temporarily  under  the  eootrol  of  the  United  States.  This 
Btipnlation  was,  in  fact,,  an  admission  that  we  did  not 
then  claim  the  islands  by  conqnest. 

The  President  now  claims  title  by  cooqnest,  which  by  a 
recent  anthority  has  been  characterized  aa  a  crime,  and 
he  claims  title  also  through  the  treaty  by  whioh  Spain's 
title  passes  to  as. 

I  do  not  press  yon  to  an  opinion  upon  these  proceed- 
ings. 

I  have  one  suggestion  only  to  make :  Is  it  a  matter  for 
iidverse  comment  or  surprise  that  Aguinaldo  entertains 
the  notion  that  he  has  been  misled,  deceived,  and  in  the 
end  betrayed  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States? 

In  the  presence  of  these  facts  of  history  1  invite  you  to 
one  conclusion,  — an  inevitable  conclusion,  — namely,  that 
whatever  there  may  have  been  of  expense,  of  loss  of  life,  of 
physical  suffering,  and  of  permanent  impairment  of  health 
in  the  men  comprising  our  army  in  the  Philippines  is  due 
to  the  aggressive  war  policy  of  the  United  States.  And 
can  theie  be  a  doubt,  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  to  the 
truthfulness  of  this  further  proposition  —  that  the  war 
would  have  come  to  nn  end  at  any  moment  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  said  to  Aguinaldo:  "  Set  up  your  government 
and  we  will  retu'c  ?  Why  has  not  this  been  said?  The 
answer  is  on  the  surface.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  seize  aiul  to  hold  the  Philippines  by  the  strong 
hand  of  eoucpiest,  to  sul) jugate  or  to  exterminate  the 
natives,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  two  events  may 
coincide  in  resj)ect  to  time.  And  I  ask  those  of  my 
countrymen  who  coudenmed,  and  condemned  justly,  the 
Ijrutality  of  the  war  that  Weyler  carried  on  in  Cuba 
whether  the  war  that  General  Otis  is  now  carrying  on  in 
the  Philippines  is  not  equall}^  brutal  and  upon  the  same 
lines  of  policy  —  the  destruction  of  the  homes  of  non- 
combatants  and  the  concentration  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  forests  and  open  fields,  where  they  can  obtain 
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neither  food  nor  shelter?  Is  the  country  to  be  beguiled 
and  misled  by  the  statement,  now  often  made,  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Filipinos  are  ready  to  accept  our 
rule,  and  that  Aguinaldo  is  the  only  obstacle  to  submis- 
sion and  peace?  He  is  an  obstacle  to  submission  and 
peace ;  but  how,  and  why  ?  He  commands  an  army  that 
checks,  if  it  does  not  arrest,  our  advance  as  we  attempt 
to  cover  the  country  in  the  rear  of  Manila. 

The  inhabitants  have  set  up  a  government  based  on  a 
declaration  of  independence  that  was  issued  the  first  day 
of  August,  1898,  and  which  was  signed  by  the  elected 
chiefs  of  186  towns  and  provinces. 

I  select  two  sentences  from  the  declaration,  prefaced 
by  the  remark  on  my  part  that  their  quality  will  justify  a 
reading  in  any  assembly  of  American  citizens.  They 
say  : 

*'  The  Filipinos  are  fully  convinced  that,  if  individual 
perfection,  material,  moral,  and  intellectual,  is  necessary 
to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-beings,  the 
people  must  have  the  fulness  of  life  —  requiring  liberty 
and  independence  —  to  contribute  to  the  infinite  progress 
of  humanity.'*  They  say  of  their  constituency:  *' They 
fight,  and  will  fight,  with  decision  and  constancy,  without 
fear,  and  never  receding  before  any  obstacles  that  oppose 
their  aim  and  desire,  and  with  everlasting  faith  which 
realizes  the  power  of  justice  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
providential  laws." 

It  is  against  a  people  who  have  thus  given  expression 
to  sentiments  worthy  of  the  age  of  Jefferson,  worthy  of 
the  lips  of  Lincoln,  that  we  are  making  war,  aggressive, 
unjustifiable,  cruel  war.  What  is  the  issue?  The  Presi- 
dent demands  unconditional  submission,  including  taxa- 
tion by  military  decrees. 

The  Filipinos  plead  for  the  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
right  of  self-government  —  self-government,  nothing  more. 
If  the  President  would  accept  the  teachings  of  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  we  should  be  at  peace. 

The  President  and  his  supporters  ask  us  to  accept  the 
situation.     We  decline  to  accept  the  situation. 

We  say  in  reply  :  You  have  involved  the  country  in  an 
unnecessary  and  unjust  war.  We  say  further:  You  can 
command  peace  with  honor  to  the  country,  and,  moreover, 
you  can  create  a  free  and  grateful  commonwealth  where 
now  you  are  sacrificing  human  lives  in  ao  effort  to  extend 
the  area  of  homao  bondage,  which,  euphemistically ,  you 
term  '^  a  process  of  l)eoevolent  assimilaUou.'* 


always  and  everywhere  I 
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Hence  we  have  set  forth  our  purpose  in  regard  to  the 
Philippine  islands  in  these  words : 

*'  1.  The  Anti-Imperialist  League  demands  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  in  the  Philippines. 

*'  2.  The  League  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  tender  an  official  assurance  to  the  country  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  that  the  United  States  will 
encourage  the  organization  of  sucli  a  govern mcnt  as  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  people  of  the  islands,  and  that  upon 
its  organization  the  United  States  will,  in  accordance  with 
its  traditional  and  prescriptive  policy  in  such  cases,  rec- 
ognize it  as  an  independent  and  equal  state  among  na- 
tions." 

This  is  our  platform,  and  whether  it  is  heeded  or  de- 
rided it  has  in  it  the  quality  of  immortality.  Until  an  end 
shall  have  been  reached  the  contest  must  be  over  these 
two  propositions  —  and  the  end  cannot  be  reached  until 
these  two  propositions  shall  have  been  accepted  by  the 
country. 


COU   THOMAS   U  LIVERMORE 

Col.  Thomas  L.  Livermore,  who  had  been  expected  to 
speak,  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  sent  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said : 

I  do  not  willingly  omit  to  express  my  opposition,  at  any 
appropriate  time,  to  extension  of  our  dominion  across  the 
ocean.  The  ocean  is  our  strongest  barrier  against  the 
aggression  of  foreign  powers.  During  more  than  eighty 
years  this  barrier  has  enabled  us  to  live  without  the 
burden  of  a  great  standing  army  or  navy,  and  to  enjoy 
and  profit  by  the  fruits  of  our  labor.  To  assume  dominion 
over  the  Philippines  would  be  to  wilfully  sacrifice  this 
immeasurable  advantage,  for  it  would  commit  us  to  main- 
taining with  our  arms  territory  within  the  sphere  of  the 
conflicting  interests  of  great  powers,  10,000  miles  away 
from  our  shores.  The  cost  of  this  burden  would  far  ex- 
ceed any  revenue  we  could  derive  from  the  Philippines, 
and  the  taxation  resulting  from  it  would  bear  heavily 
upon  the  people  of  this  countr}*. 

War  over  the  Philippines  with  other  powers  would 
imperil  our  commerce  in  every  eea  and  lead  to  hostilities 
in  our  own  waters.  To  deliberately  saorifioe  the  advantage 
of  our  present  sitaation  —  to  mal^^iifmii^^  weak  where 
we  are  now  etrong  —  wt" 


To  tbe  argument  that  we  need  the  Philip  pi  Qea  for  t 
market,  or  as  a  base  from  whbh  to  acquire  other  markets 
m  Asia,  the  reply  is.  that  to  settle  our  owd  uuoceupied 
territory  will  give  us  a  great  and  iacreaslDg  market  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  south  of  us  the  whole  western 
hemisphere  offers  ua  a  free  aod  e^cpaoding  market  for  tlia 
next  liundred  years,  and  a  better  market  than  that  lo  be 
found  iu  the  Philippines  or  in  China*  Tbe  Monrtje  4oc^ 
trine  pledges  ua  to  the  protection  of  this  territory  in  our 
own  hemisplrere  from  invasion  by  tbe  old  world,  and  it  is 
to  this  territory,  where  we  already  have  our  burden,  that 
we  should  devote  our  attention  rather  than  to  remote 
territories  like  tbe  Philippines.  Tbe  period  when  we  thail 
have  filled  these  markets  will  be  so  remote  that  by  tlitt 
lime  tbe  political  geogra  phy  of  Asia  may  be  so  changed 
that  struggles  for  markeb^  there,  like  that  now  in  progreas 
between  other  great  powers,  will  l>e  needleee  and  anUearti 
of. 

The  President  rightly  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  this  country  in  saying  that  we  did  not  enter  into 
the  Spanish  war  for  conquest,  and  we  hope  that  his 
recent  assurance  that  we  have  not  entered  upon  a  course 
of  imperialism  will  bo  proved  by  the  event,  but  we  have 
reason  to  distrust  the  wisdom  of  those  directing  our  affaii*s 
when,  i)rofessing  the  desire  to  give  self-government  to  the 
Philipi)ines,  they  have  allowed  us  to  drift  into  the  blooiiy 
war  now  raging  in  Luzon.  That  it  was  the  folly  of  the 
Filipinos  themselves  in  attacking  our  forces  which  pre- 
cipitated the  wiir  affords  no  excuse  if  matters  were  need- 
lessly allowed  to  drift  into  the  situation  which  provoked 
this  result.  If  it  was  really  the  intention  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  establish  self-governuient  in  the  Philippines  it 
is  strange  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  avail  of  Aguinaldo's 
government  as  the  means  of  establishing  it.  He  is  an  in- 
telligent and  able  leader,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  is 
(juite  as  capable  as  any  other  native  who  could  be  selected 
to  be  the  head  of  the  government.  We  have  not  heard  of 
objections  to  him  or  his  government  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  the  Philippine  islands.  Indeed,  recent  events 
seem  to  iiulirate  that  the  people  are  devoted  to  bis  cause. 

Th.e  administration  has  never  disclosed  to  tbe  peo[)le  of 
the  I'nited  States  any  reason,  consistent  with  the  desire 
of  establisliing  self-government  in  the  Philippines,  for 
repudiating  Aguinaldo's  government,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  anything  which  has  been  disclosed  to  us  we  are 
Jed  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  possible  before  the 
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war  began  to  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  it  under 
which  the  United  States  would  have  retained  control  of 
the  customs  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  $20,000,000,  and 
maintained  a  military  force  to  insure  this  control,  which 
force  at  the  same  time  would  have  secured  the  rights  and 
property  of  foreigners. 


THE  HON-  ROBERT  M.  MORSE. 

I  quote  at  the  outset  a  paragraph  from  Vattel's 
'*  Law  of  Nations"  :  "He  who  is  engaged  in  war  derives 
all  his  right  from  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Whoever, 
therefore,  takes  up  arras  without  a  lawful  cause  can  have 
absolutely  no  right  whatever ;  every  act  of  hostility  that 
he  commits  is  an  act  of  injustice.  He  is  chargeable  with 
all  the  evils,  all  the  horrors  of  the  war ;  all  the  efiPusion  of 
blood,  the  desolation  of  families,  the  rapine,  the  acts  of 
violence,  the  ravages,  the  conflagrations  are  his  works  and 
his  crimes.  He  is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  enemy 
whom  he  attacks,  oppresses,  and  massacres  without 
cause ;  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  his  people,  whom 
he  forces  into  acts  of  injustice,  and  exposes  to  danger, 
without  reason  or  necessity  ;  against  those  of  his  subjects 
who  are  ruined  or  distressed  by  the  war,  who  lose  their 
lives,  their  property,  or  their  health,  inconsequence  of  it; 
finally,  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, whose  peace  he  disturbs,  and  to  whom  he  sets  a  per- 
nicious example.  Shocking  catalogue  of  miseries  and 
crimes !  Dreadful  account  to  be  given  to  the  King  of 
kings,  to  the  common  Father  of  men ! " 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  now  employing 
the  army  and  navy  in  a  war  against  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  islands  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying 
their  army  and  of  reducing  the  people  to  admit  the  sover- 
eignty of  our  government.  This  war  is  conducted  with  all 
of  the  attendant  miseries  and  horrors  which  Vattel  so 
truthfully  describes.  In  such  a  condition  of  things,  the 
parallel  to  which  has  never  before  existed  in  our  history, 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  citizens  who  love  peace  and  who 
believe  in  maintaining  the  high  ideals  for  which  our  govern- 
ment has  stood  to  inquire  whether  the  war  is  righteous  and 
justifiable,  and  if  it  is  not  such  a  war  then  to  denounce  it 
and  to  demand  that  it  shall  cease. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  war  was  declared  by  Con- 
gress or  that  it  has  been  approved  b'j  Cot\^t^«fe^Vcv^\5Ns^ 
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body  aloae  undet-  our  Constitutioo  tbe  right  to  decl&re  w&r 
exists,  Tbe  sole  authority  for  it  urged  by  its  supporters 
18,  fimtT  tbat  we  bad  CAplured  and  held  Manila;  aecood^ 
tbat  we  bad  agreed  to  buy  tbe  title  of  Spain  to  the  Philip- 
pines, aDil»  Ibird,  tbat  the  Filipiuos  bnv**  denied  our  right 
to  sovereigiity  over  tbom,  and  bave  foreibly  resisted  it. 
But  tbesc  facta  constitute  no  justification  wbatever  for  the 
course  which  our  goverumerit  has  taken*  It  is  true  tbat 
we  had  captured  aud  held  aod  gtiU  bold  Manila  as  the 
result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  it  may  be  conceded  fuf 
tbe  purpose  of  tlie  argument  that  we  bad  thereby  gaioed 
domiuioQ  over  tbat  city  and  its  inhabitants,  an  area^,  let 
us  8ay,  of  ten  square  miles  in  one  of  the  1,200  islandi^ 
whose  total  area  is  114/,i00  square  miles.  But  tbat  fact 
gave  us  no  right  to  the  immense  territory  beyond  tbe  city 
and  to  conti'ol  over  tbe  S,OOOiOOO  people  who  inhabit  thai 
territory.  The  claim  to  the  riiilippine  blands  by  conquest 
is  alisoliitelv  niitvniible. 

But  what  title  have  we  acquired  from  Spain  by  pur- 
chase? If  I  were  disposed  to  be  technical  I  should 
remind  you  of  the  fact  that  an  agreement  to  buy,  not 
consummated  i)y  delivery  of  possession,  does  not  give 
tillr,  and  that  at  least  until  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
are  formally  exchanged  and  the  purchase  money  paid  it 
could  not  be  said  tliat  our  title  by  purchase  is  secured. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  rest  upon  any  such  point.  IjQ{ 
it  Ik*  conceded  that  we  have  bought  the  title  of  Spain. 
What  then?  Does  the  purchase  of  the  title  of  Spain  to 
its  public  property  in  tliese  islands  and  of  its  claim  to 
sovereignty  carry  with  it  the  dominion  over  the  native 
inha))itants  who  liad  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  practically  achieved  their  independence,  who  had 
an  organized  government,  a  capital  city,  an  accredited 
army,  a  system  of  taxation,  churches,  schools,  and  the 
printing-press,  and  whose  consent  had  never  been  asked, 
still  less  obtained,  to  this  assumption  of  sovereignty? 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  because  we  bought  Florida  and 
Louisiana  and  Alaska  and  therel)y  secured  the  right  to 
hold  and  govern  those  territories  and  their  i)opulationh 
we  have  therefore  acquired  the  same  right  over  the 
Kili[)inos.  In  none  of  the  three  cases  to  which  I  have 
referred  was  there  any  organized  government  or  any 
assertion  of  inde[)endent  nationality  or  indeed  any  con- 
siderable po[)ulati(;n,  and  in  none  of  them  was  any  objec- 
tion made  by  the  inhabitants  to  our  claim  of  dominion. 
A    nation,  whether  black  or  white,  cannot  in   these  days, 
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at  least  according  to  the  doctrines  which  we  have  learned 
and  taught,  be  I  ought  and  sold  like  merchandise.  The 
good  intentions  of  the  purchaser  to  treat  it  well  and  give 
it  as  much  liberty  and  opportunity  to  govern  itself  as  he 
may  think  wise  count  for  nothing.  Those  intentions 
may  properly  be  used  as  arguments  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  a  nation  to  abdicate  its  sovereignty,  but  if  they  fail  as 
arguments  they  cannot  lawfully  be  used  to  authorize 
force.  Never  was  a  more  flimsy  effort  made  to  justify 
acts  of  violence  and  war  than  this  claim  that  we  have 
bought  the  right  to  govern  the  Filipinos. 

Until  this  right  was  asserted  by  the  President  there  was 
no  suggestion  or  probability  of  disturbance  in  the  Philip* 
pines.  The  people  had  welcomed  our  coming.  Emerg- 
ing at  last  out  of  the  darkness  and  misery  of  the  harsh 
and  oppressive  government  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected for  centuries,  they  beheld  in  our  flag  the  symbol  of 
freedom,  they  rallied  about  it,  they  aided  our  efforts,  they 
fondly  believed  that  at  last  their  troubles  were  at  an  end. 
Until  the  President  insisted  upon  the  purchase  of  their 
native  country  as  a  provision  of  the  treaty,  and  until  he 
declared  that  the  American  flag  should  not  be  hauled 
down  from  any  place  where  it  had  once  been  raised,  there 
was  no  sign  of  discontent  or  disorder  or  of  attempts  at 
violence  by  the  Filipinos.  The  sole  ground  for  their 
action  was  the  assertion  of  our  right  to  govern  them  with- 
out their  consent,  and  yet  for  their  assertion  of  that  right 
we  should  honor  them  as  much  as  we  have  honored  the 
Greeks  or  the  Hungarians  or  the  Mexicans  or  the  Cubans, 
who  have  offered  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  liberties. 

When  we  abandon  our  claim  to  supremacy  their  resist- 
ance will  cease,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
would  accept  any  proper  help  which  we  might  tender  tow- 
ard the  rebuilding  of  the  waste  places,  the  restoration  of 
order,  and  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government.  So 
long  as  we  assert  that  claim,  no  matter  what  seeming 
success  in  the  way  of  destruction  of  lives  and  of  property 
and  even  of  outward  recognition  of  our  rule  we  may 
secure,  we  shall  never  get  and  we  shall  never  deserve  to 
get  the  loyal  submission  of  these  people  to  our  authority. 

Our  duty,  therefore,  is  clear.  It  is  commanded  by  our 
sense  of  right,  by  our  love  of  liberty,  by  our  sympathy 
with  oppression.  It  is  to  abandon  forever  these  foolish 
dreams  of  empire,  this  attempt  to  engraft  the  discarded 
methods  of  old-world  tyranny  upon  the  Declaration  <il 
Independence,  to  give  back  their  counlt^  \.o  \Xi^  ^'^v^vasj^^ 


and  to  do  whatever  it  la  possible  to  do  to  repair  the 
terrible  havoc  whicb  we  have  caused.  It  will  alwajs  be 
remembered,  to  our  everlasting  aliamcj  that  lq  less  ihao 
ooe  year  we  have  destroyed  more  Uvea  and  more  proper tv 
and  have  done  more  to  check  the  upward  progress  of  a 
struggling  i:»eople  than  Spain  has  done  ia  M  the  centuries 
of  her  occupalion.  In  the  future  let  the  only  reminder 
of  our  reckless  raid  be  a  simple  monument  sLnndingtiOTne- 
where  on  the  shore  overlook iag  the  sea  near  the  graves  of 
some  of  the  thousands  whom  we  have  slaughtered*  tlie 
image  of  America  carved  in  atone,  with  covered  and  bowe<i 
head,  humble,  repentant,  asking  forgiveness,  espiatiog 
her  crime  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men. 

How  long  it  may  he  before  the  conscience  of  the  natWa 
shall  be  awakened,  how  many  more  daily  records  of  Ihe 
wretchedness  and  derastation  which  we  are  inflicting  are 
yet  to  be  made,  no  one  cao  telL  But  whether  that  time 
be  long  or  abort,  let  us  not  cease  in  onr  efforts  to  hgstea 
it  or  fail  to  have  patience  and  hope. 

While  tlio  flag  with  siarB  berlecked 
Threatens  where  it  should  protect, 

And  the  Law  shakes  hands  with  Crime, 
What  is  left  us  but  to  wait, 
Match  our  patience  to  our  fate, 

And  abide  the  better  time? 


THE  HON.  JAMES  R.  DUNBAR. 

Mr.  DunV.)ar  spoke  briclly  iu  opposition  to  the  preseut 
policy  ill  the  Piiilipiiines. 


THE  HON.  HERBERT  C  PARSONS. 

The  pi'CscncG  of  my  name  on  the  list  of  speakers  for 
this  meeting  is  to  be  considered,  I  take  it,  as  a  fulfilment 
of  the  unotlicial  but  graphic  newspaper  announcement  you 
have  read  that  the  country  cousins  were  to  be  represented. 
I  speak  for  certain  of  them,  seriously,  sir,  wlien  I  say 
that  they  have  a  painful  preparation  for  treating  the 
question  we  are  discussing  here,  in  an  experience  whicb 
began  when,  no  longer  ago  than  last  May,  they  saw  their 
brothers  and  sons  marching  out  in  health  and  vigor  for 
what  proved  to  be  actual  warfare ;  an  experience  contin- 
ued when  they  welcomed  back  in  the  early  autumn  such 
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of  these  sods  and  brothers  as  had  survived  the  shock  of 
war,  broken  and  wasted  in  body,  shadows  onlyjof  the  men 
as  they  went  out,  an  experience  just  now  completed  in  the 
reception  home  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  given  up 
their  lives  under  the  stress  of  tropical  warfare. 

But  your  kindly  introduction  suggests  another  possible 
reason  for  my  being  here,  that  I  am  representative  of 
another  class,  a  class  it  is  somewhat  the  fashion  to  dis- 
parage, the  men  in  active  politics.  By  them,  sir,  this 
question  is  treated  with  cautious  respect.  To  them,  sir, 
it  is  a  *'  live  wire,"  a  live  wire  not  yet  safely  insulated  by 
the  declarations  of  party  platforms.  However  you  may 
regard  these  men,  at  least  you  must  give  them  credit  for 
recognizing  one  great  fact,  more  clearly  perhaps  thnn 
others,  that  this  question  is  eventually  coming  to  the 
American  people  for  settlement.  Whatever  course  may  be 
taken  by  public  officials,  whatever  pre-judgment  there  may 
be  of  public  opinion,  there  will  be  no  final  solution  of  the 
great  issue  involved  until  it  is  passed  upon  by  the  people 
in  their  sovereign  power.  And,  sir,  in  preparation  for  that 
final  judgment,  it  is  the  first  right  of  the  American  people 
to  know  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  as  to  what  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  in  the  distant  Philippine  islands.  It  is  their 
right  to  know  the  truth,  not  at  some  distant  time,  but  day 
by  day  as  these  events  are  passing,  and  while  public  opin- 
ion is  forming.  They  have  reason  to  protest  against,  at 
least,  this  feature  in  the  present  policy,  a  feature  borrowed 
from  the  code  of  imperialistic  nations,  the  government 
censorship  of  the  news,  the  government  control  of  the 
information  on  which  judgment  is  to  be  based. 

It  is  not  necessary  before  this  audience  —  and  let  me 
say  that  I  am  in  my  representative  country-cousin  capacity, 
justly  proud  of  our  Aguinaldlan  Boston  relatives  here 
assembled  —  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion of  the  great  principles  which  have  been  treated  with 
vigor  and  power  by  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me. 
I  want  only  to  ask  the  people  here  assembled  whether  or 
not  they  believe  that  when  this  question  comes  to  its  solu- 
tion the  American  people  are  going  to  be  guided  by  the 
great  lights  by  which  this  nation  has  thus  far  proceeded 
on  its  course.  Will  they  follow  or  will  they  desert,  as  to 
this  problem,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Farewell  Address,  the  Gettysburg  speech?  Will 
they  follow  Washington,  who  not  only  warned  them 
against  the  perils  they  now  seem  no  longer  to  fear,  but 
enforced  his  policy  in  the  proclamation  of  newtt^ivX.-^  Ssbi^M^ 
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in  the  face  of  what  seemed  the  sentiment  of  the  Am 
people,  but  proved  to  have  been  a  passing  paaaion  ?  Win 
they  follow  Washington,  or  in&  forgotten  detractors?^ 
Will  they  follow  .Jfimes  Monroe,  in  that  declaration  of  % 
national  policy  which,  only  half  fulfilled  in  our  forbid- 
ding foreign  intrusion  on  American  soil,  is  wholly  true 
when  we  n\m  forbear  from  entrance  into  foreign  turmoils? 
Will  they  follow  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Stephen  A*  Doug- 
las? Will  they  follow  General  Grant,  who  said;  **  Let 
us  have  peace,"  or  General  Shafter,  who  says;  ''^  Let  its 
sweep  half  a  people  off  the  face  of  the  earth  in  order  to 
ciFilize  the  remaining  half  "  ? 

It  has  always  been  taken  by  the  American  t^ople  Ui  be 
their  dnty  to  test  every  question  by  the  great  standard  of 
national  policy  their  ^pkudid  paat  has  given  them ;  aud.^ 
sir,  I  believe  that  when  this  question  comes  to  be  settled 
we  shall  have  but  a  new  and  strong  demonstration  of  the 
truth  President  McKinley  has  put  into  a  happy  phrase  — 
tbat  **  desertion  of  duty  is  not  an  American  duty/' 


RESOLUTIONS. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  spejiking  Mr.  AVilliam  Eiidicott 
offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
iiuanimonsly  : 

First.  That  our  government  shall  take  immediate 
steps  toward  a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  Philippines 
and  a  conference  with  the  Philippine  leaders,  with  a  view- 
to  preventing  further  bloodshed,  upon  the  basis  of  a  recog- 
nition of  their  freedom  and  independence  as  soon  as  proper 
guarantees  can  l)e  had  of  order  and  protection  to  property- 

Se('on<L  That  the  government  of  the  United  States 
shall  tender  an  onicial  assurance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  islands  that  they  will  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  organization  of  such  a  government  in  the  islands  as 
the  people  thereof  shall  prefer,  and  that  upon  its  organi- 
zation in  stai:)le  manner  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  its  traditional  and  prescriptive  policy  in  such  cases, 
will  rt'cognize  tlu'  independence  of  the  Philippines  and  it^ 
equality  among  nations,  and  gradually  withdraw  all  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces. 
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were  received  among  othei*8  as  follows : 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Peabody  wrote :  "  I  am  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  its  purpose.  I  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  what  we  call  imperial- 
ism will  be  conceded,  and  sneers  at  its  opponents  will 
cease  to  be  in  fashion." 

Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  D.D. :  ''I  acutely  regret 
that  I  have  an  engagement  on  April  4  so  imperative  that 
I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  anti-imperialistic  meeting. 
Insignificant  as  my  presence  there  would  be,  I  none  the 
less  should  like  to  show  my  utter  detestation  of  the  mad 
folly  (I  cannot  call  it  policy)  which  has  involved  the 
nation  in  so  disreputable  an  enterprise  as  that  into  which 
our  brave  soldiers  have  been  led." 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams:  "As  you  know,  I  en- 
tirely sympathize  with  the  object  of  this  meeting ;  more 
so  now  than  ever,  in  view  of  the  very  gallant  resistance 
the  unfortunate  Filipinos  are  making  against  our  wholly 
unprovoked  assault  upon  them.  I  can  compare  the  situ- 
ation there  and  now  to  nothing  so  much  as  what  the  sit- 
uation would  have  been  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  had 
our  French  allies,  after  the  war  of  independence,  ac- 
cepted the  colonies  as  a  transfer  from  England,  taken 
the  war  on  their  own  shoulders,  and  proceeded,  as  we 
express  it  with  the  Filipinos,  to  *  subdue '  the  rebels,  on 
the  ground  —  and  a  perfectly  good  ground  it  would  have 
been,  according  to  our  present  code  of  reasoning  —  that 
there  was  no  evidence  whatever  that  we  were  capable  of 
governing  ourselves ;  and  the  French,  therefore,  were 
responsible  for  us  to  their  own  consciences,  and  before 
God  and  the  world, — and  duty  made  destiny.  Neither 
would  there  have  been  anything  in  the  record  of  the  next 
eight  years  under  the  old  federation  to  have  shown  that 
they  were  not  right  in  such  a  conclusion.  On  the  con- 
trary. Shay's  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  would  have 
quite  justified  them  in  such  course  of  reasoning  and  line 
of  procedure." 

Mr.  Edward  0'l>onnell,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union:  'M  am  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,   like,   I  m%j  Mj,   the  nmtotit^i  '^^ 
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the  labor  raeo*    I  blush  for  the  positJoD  America 
beea  placed  In  by  the  UDwlse  and  blindfolded   Datiomt 
executive/* 

Rev.  Benjamin  Faj  MLLLa :  ""^  If  the  meeting  is  called, 
as  I  understand  it,  for  the  purpose  of  protesUog  agaiost 
our  carrying  oa  a  war  for  the  sub  juration  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, I  am  heartily  tn  sympathy  with  itfl  object.** 

Rabbi  Charles  Fkischei' :  **  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
you  will  know  that  my  heart  beats  strongly  as  ever  in  syto- 
pathy  with  the  anti-Imperialist  catise.  I  hope  that  at  tbi^ 
meeting  the  word  will  be  spoken  that  shall  be  heard  and 
heeded  in  all  America/' 

Mr,  Henry  W.  Putnam;  *'  I  trust  some  of  the  speak- 
ers will  denounce  our  government's  treachery  in  turnrng 
upou  a  faithful  ally  after  getting  from  him  aU  the  assist- 
ance we  needed  fli^uinst  Spuiu,  and  plainly  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  It  is,  I  tiiiuk,  tiie  first  stiuu  of  a  dual  persoual 
faithlessness  and  dishonor  upon  the  national  scutcheon  iu 
our  whole  history  as  a  nation.  Every  American  should 
blush  and  hang  his  head  for  this  pcrtid}',  unsurpassed,  if 
indeed  equalled,  by  anything  since  the  days  of  Cortez, 
Pizairo,  and  Alva.  AVe  are  outdoing  the  Spaniards  not 
only  of  the  nineteenth,  but  of  the  six-teenth  century,  and 
are  asserting  the  brutal  right  of  the  strongest  in  the  bold- 
est and  most  unscrupulous  form  known  to  civilized  his- 
tory sinco  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  from  their 
homes  in  France  by  Louis  XIV,  We  are  more  culpable 
than  those  oppressors  were ;  for  we  are  sinning  against 
the  light  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  of  progress." 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Pint.  That  our  goverament  shall  take  Imneiliate 
steps  toward  a  suspensloa  of  hostilities  la  the 
Phlllppiaes  aod  a  coalereace  with  the  Philippine 
leaders,  with  a  view  to  preveating  further  blood- 
shed, upon  the  basis  of  a  recognition  of  their  free- 
dom and  independence  as  soon  as  proper  guarantees 
can  be  had  of  order  and  protection  to  property. 

Secoad,  That  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  tender  an  official  assurance  to  the  In- 
habiUnts  of  the  Philippine  islands  that  they  will 
encourage  and  assist  In  the  organization  of  such  a 
government  In  the  islands  as  the  people  thereof 
shall  prefer,  and  that  upon  its  organization  In 
stable  manner  the  United  States,  In  accordance 
with  its  traditional  and  prescriptive  policy  in  such 
cases,  will  recognize  the  Independence  of  the  Fhil" 
ippines  and  its  equality  among  nations,  and  grad- 
ually withdraw  all  military  and  naval  forces. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  HON.  GEORGE  F.  HOAR. 


Boston,  Feb.  24, 1899. 
To  the  Hon.  Oearge  F.  Hoar  : 

Sib  :  Many  of  your  fellow-citizens  are  anxious  for  an 
opportunity  to  give  expression  to  their  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  you  for  your  courageous  and  patriotic  defence  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  the  principles  on 
which  our  government  was  founded. 

We,  therefore,  beg  that  you  will  do  us  the  honor  of 
being  present  at  an  assembly  of  the  people  to  be  called 
for  that  purpose  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  trust  that  it 
may  be  agreeable  to  you  to  name  an  early  day  for  the 
occasion. 

George  S.  Boutwell. 


Charles  S.  Backemann. 
Eliot  ^N".  Jones. 
George  M.  Eeed. 
James  B.  Hodder. 
William  E.  Hutchins. 
D.  C.  Delano. 
Benjamin  J.  Loring. 
Francis  L.  Hayes. 
Sanford  Joyce. 
Chas.  H.  Hemenway. 
Matthew  Binney,  Jr. 
Arthur  K.  Potter. 
Joseph  A.  Denison. 
W.  Allaltbain. 
William  T.  Sedgwick. 
Theodore  Hough. 
Samuel  C.  Prescott. 
F.  W.  Chandler. 
N.  W.  Weysse. 
Davis  R.  Dewey. 
Robert  H.  Richards. 
Moorfield  Storey. 
Arthur  Layler. 
A.  Lawrence  Rotch. 
Edwin  D.  Sibley. 
Francis  M.  Edwards. 
P.  M.  Keating. 


John  LowelL 
James  Murray  Marshall. 
Alvin  F.  Sortwell. 
Francis  L.  Coolidge. 
Thomas  N.  Watson. 
John  W.  Threshie. 
John  F.  Sullivan. 
John  G.  Miller. 
Henry  Martyn  Clarke. 
Samuel  W.  Reed. 
William  C.  Smith. 
Bimey  C.  Parsons. 
H.  H.  Wilder. 
Frank  B.  Fay. 
Albert  B.  Harris. 
Maurice  P.  SpiUane. 
William  M.  Noble. 
Edwin  Sweetser. 
S.  Gannett  Wells. 
Henry  W.  Darling. 
Ralph  W.  Gloag. 
Wallace  L.  Pierce. 
Joseph  W.  Stevens. 
H.  O.  Hofman. 
Francis  C.  Gray. 
Nathaniel  H.  Henchman. 


Z.  L.  Arnold. 
Dudley  C.  Pickman. 
Francis  W.  Adams. 
Gteorge  M.  Amerige. 
Frederic  B.  Holden. 
Charles  B.  Gummings. 
George  H.  Davenport. 
Joseph  J.  Corbett. 

Samuel  Cabot.  i 

F.  I.  Eustis.  ( 

Charles  P.  Parker.  I 

Frank  Linscott  J 

A.  Presbrey.  C 

John  Homans.  J 

Z.  F.  Coone.  J 

Arthur  E.  Thayer.  A 

E.  N.  Lacy.  C 

Harvey  W.  Shepard.  T. 

George  G.  Field.  D 

Cyrus  G.  Beebe.  ^ 

Fred.  T.  Willey.  Fi 

Charles  S.  Sullivan,  CI 

John  P.  S.  Churchill.  CI 

Fiske  Warren.  E. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  H 

Henry  W.  Cunningham.  N 
Eliphalet  F.  P>iiiK^«i^ 


K^      ^  1  ^^^^^ 


Henry  R.  Page. 
Charles  B.  Brooks. 
K  W.  Thompson. 
James  Dillon. 
Robert  Fitch. 
Julian  Codman. 
Grardner  Perry. 
William  S.  Hall. 
T.  Raymond  Pierce. 

C.  E.  Harris. 
Arthur  H.  Vinal. 

E.  V.  Banks. 
Michael  Meehan. 

D.  F.  KimbaU. 

F.  M.  Caine. 
R.  H.  Colain. 
John  F.  Martin. 
Edwin  B.  Hale. 
William  I.  Monroe. 

G.  U.  Crocker. 
T.  E.  Kendall. 
Charles  H.  Fiske,  Jr. 
Laurentz  N.  Moller. 
John  H.  Blanchard. 
Edward  A.  Kelly. 
William  H.  Hidden. 
Winslow  Warren. 
Charles  P.  Greenough. 
Arthur  Lincoln. 

F.  Simpson. 
Isidor  M.  Hirsche. 
H.  W.  Morton. 
Uriel  H.  Crocker.' 
Nathaniel  N.  Thayer. 
Albert  Stevens  Parsons. 
Franklin  A.  Cobb,  Jr. 
William  Roger  Greeley. 
Louis  Prang. 
Charles  M.  Cox,  Melrose. 
J.  Pickering  Putnam. 
George  E.  Rogers. 
William  W.  Putnam. 
George  H.  Abbott. 
Alan  Arthur. 
John  J.  Curley. 
A.  C.  Burnett. 
William  Gushing  Wait. 


W.  T.  Salter. 
Silas  H.  Lord. 
William  M.  Blatt  . 
J.  G.  Francis. 
Salisbury  Tuckerman. 
Charles  D,  FuUerton. 
William  H.  Adsit. 
T.  A.  Richardson. 
George  W.  White. 
M.  C.  Ayers. 
Hartley  Demett. 
James  F.  Cobb. 
L.  D.  Robbins. 
Charles  J.  Lord. 
Edwin  L.  Gerrick. 
George  H.  Sheehan. 
James  M.  Curley. 
Otto  Sharp. 
Edmund  A.  Whitman. 
F.  E.  Everett. 
Jerome  A.  Bacon. 
Ed.  J.  Bromberg. 
Chester  L.  Stoddard. 
P.  W.  Smith. 
J.  Edwin  Jones. 
Parker  N.  Jenkins. 
Chas.  H.  McCauley. 
Thomas  J.  Barry. 
Sumner  Dresser. 
Edwin  G.  Champney. 
Chas.  Fleischer. 
Samuel  Richard  Fuller. 
Frank  0.  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Thomas  A  Rowe. 
Alfred  F.  Macdonald. 
J.  Alfred  Anderson. 
Edwin  M.  Bacon. 
George  H.  Reed. 
Samuel  D.  Hannah. 
M.  Austin  Belcher. 
Edwin  C.  Holman. 
Charles  B.  Choate. 
George  K.  Clarke. 
C.  P.  Phelps. 
H.  Glemtis. 
M.  D.  Flattery. 
Wolf!  Btowtl. 


H<  L,  Jones. 
Mo38s  Williams. 
James  Denaie, 
Horatio  N*  Glover, 
Henry  G.  Nichols. 
Andrew  Fiske. 
A,  E.  Pilkbury. 
William  B.  Sullivan. 
Frederick  Rehan. 
Charles  L  Quirk. 
J.  W.  Turner, 
David  W,  Murray* 
Thomas  A*  Mullen. 
George  E.  Howe. 
George  L.  Shorey* 
Brooks  Walker. 
James  H.  Vahey. 
George  D.  Aid  en. 
James  H.  Ay  1  ward. 
Thomas  Biley. 
A.  A.  Pinkham. 
Gamaliel  Bradford. 
Horatio  XewhalL 
Greoville  H.  Norcross. 
Osbonie  Howes. 

A.  J>.  Salinger. 
Stephen  H.  Williama. 

B.  S.  Ladd, 
Patrick  A.  Collins, 
Eben  HutehiTison,  Jr. 
John  A.  Collins. 
William  R.  Sears. 

P.  J.  Flatley. 
William  R  ^Nagle. 
Samuel  M.  Child. 
George  W.  Wiggin. 
F.  C.  Hanseoni. 
William  L.  Smith. 
James  H.  Sweeney. 
Fred  L.  2J"ai"ton. 
John  E.  Griffin, 
J,  H.  Hodges, 
Edward  Fitzwilliam, 
1.  Homer  8weetE*er, 
James  P,  Steartia. 
Charles  F,  Curtis, 
John  Wells  Morse. 


James  J,  Storer. 
Francis  S.  HesselttDe. 

Willis  B,  Mendnm, 
Daniel  B.  Ruggles. 
William  F.  PaskelL 
William  J.  Hennessey. 
Charles  Wood  Bond. 
Joseph  D.  Dillworth, 
Arthur  R.  Dinn* 
P,  H.  Cooney. 
W.  Edwin  Ulmer. 
Charles  C.  Bucknam. 
Charles  E.  Barbank. 
Timothy  F*  McDonough* 
Francis  A.  CampbeU. 
H.  P.  Morris. 
G.  E.  Gould. 
A.  B.  Gil  pat  rick- 
John  D.  Bryant. 
Samuel  W.  Mendum, 
William  Sullivan- 
H,  B.  Mackintosh- 
Charles  F.  Kittredge, 
Frederic  H.  Moore. 
William  Keyes. 
F.  T,  Hemenway. 
Malcolm  McLoui 
Henry  Baldwin, 
William  N,  Storer. 
Samuel  H.  Hudson. 
Charles  Frank  Day. 
John  J.  Collins. 
William  B.  Blake  mo  re. 
W.  T.  Sears. 
E.  H.  Clement. 
Godfrey  Morse. 
L.  C.  Hastings. 
J.  Williams  Beal. 
WiOiam  B.  K  Whall. 
John  H.  Apple  ton. 
George  0.  G.  Coale. 
James  F.  Joslin. 
Harvey  N.  Gollison. 
William  F.  Haskell. 
A.  L,  Brainard. 
Edmund  M.  Wheelwright* 
Wilbur  Blacgregor. 


B.  R.  Felton. 
G.  A.  Sampson. 

C.  W.  Dodson. 
Heniy  Stetson. 
Boscoe  P.  Owen. 
John  S.  Patton. 
John  P.  J.  Ward. 
J.  Brooks  Fenno. 
Thomas  L.  Livermore. 
William  H.  Hart 
Charles  E.  Shattuck. 
Arthur  Heed. 
James  G.  Freeman. 
James  Ballantyne. 
W.  K.  Bichardson. 
Frank  W.  Gaskill. 

D.  L.  V.  Moffett 
W.  H  Osborne. 
John  H.  Connors. 
Allen  P.  Worthen. 
F.  A.  Barham. 
Thomas  W.  Byrne. 
Cheever  NewhalL 
Melville  M.  Bigelow. 
Thomas  M.  Babson. 
H.  L.  Rollins. 
Harry  H.  Barrett. 
Selwyn  Z.  Bowman. 
Samuel  J.  Nash. 
James  M.  Barnard. 
Charles  C.  Jackson. 
Hollis  R.  Bailey. 
Theodore  Badger. 
Charles  K.  Cobb. 
Samuel  W.  Creech,  Jr. 
Leverett  S.  Tuckerman. 
Francis  Peabody,  Jr. 
Henry  S.  Macluntosh. 
John  Bartlett. 
William  Read. 

W.  B.  Lambert 
Charles  W.  Eliot 
J.  I.  T.  Coolidge. 
Robert  DeC.  Ward. 
William  Brewster. 
Robert  N.  Toppan. 
Coolidge  a  Roberts. 


George  A.  King. 
Alfred  Munroe. 
Edward  W.  Emerson. 
Edward  J.  Bartlett 
Edward  C.  Damon. 
William  H.  Hunt 
Lorenzo  Eaton. 
William  L.  Eaton. 
Henry  J.  Hosmer. 
Charles  H.  Walcott 
Prescott  Keyes. 
Henry  F.  Smith. 
Henry  J.  Walcott 
John  S.  Keyes. 
Woodward  Hudson. 
William  T.  Way. 
Lorenzo  Cowen. 
Frederick  H.  Temple. 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 
Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Horace  E.  Scudder. 
Lysson  Grordon. 
S.  Endicott  Peabody. 
Edward  Atkinson. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Charles  G.  Ames. 
Eben  N.  Hewins. 
Edmund  Kent  Arnold. 
A.  W.  Stevens. 
Leonard  G.  Babcock. 
Leonard  A.  Saville. 
G.  W.  Sampson. 
Ralph  L.  Stevens. 
Fred  S.  Piper. 
Edward  P.  Bliss. 
James  S.  Munroe. 
Charles  H.  Stevens. 
Charles  Francis  Carter. 
Frank  M.  Copeland. 
A.  8.  Hobart 
(}eorge  R.  Stimpson. 
Charles-Ed  ward   Amory 

Winslow. 
Thomas   Wentworth   Hig- 

ginson. 
Henry  H.  Edtiu 


Cornelius  Wellington. 
Franklin  Alderman. 
Frank  E.  Nickerson. 
Charles  E.  Lay. 
Charles  M.  Hemenway. 
Francis  A.  Osborn. 
Albert  S.  Eustis. 
Hugh  Cochrane. 
Lewis  F.  Weston. 
Harrison  Otis  Apthorp. 
Joseph  S.  Nowell. 
Lewis  O.  Janes. 
William  James. 
Jabez  Fox. 
F.  W.  Taussig. 
Moses  P.  White. 
Edwin  H.  Abbot 
Archibald  M.  Howe. 
Josiah  Koyce. 
EUery  Sedgwick. 
Charles  E.  Lanman. 


Erving  Wi 

Worcester, 

Gentlemen:   I  received,  ju 
session  of  Congress,  the  letter? 
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jnst  now.  I  am  certainly  myself  entitled  to  no  special 
credit  in  this  matter.  The  time  has  not  come  when  it 
requires  any  unusual  courage  for  auy  servant  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  say  anywhere  what  he  thinks  is  right  or  what 
she  thinks  is  right.  I  have  said  lately  only  what  I  have 
been  saying  all  my  life,  what  Massachusetts  has  been 
saying  all  her  life,  what  —  if  I  may  speak  of  party  to 
you  who  belong  to  all  ^rties  —  the  Republican  party 
has  been  saying  all  its  life.  Some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  other  House  said  the  same  things  during  the  late 
campaign,  with  great  power  and  distinctness,  and  were 
reelected  by  their  constituents  by  large  majorities. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  personal  to  me 
for  holding  such  a  public  meeting.  Undoubtedly  there 
should  be,  and  there  will  be,  many  public  meetings  the 
country  over  to  protest  against  trampling  under  foot  the 
rights  of  a  brave  people  struggling  for  their  liberties, 
the  violation  of  the  principles  of  our  own  constitution 
and  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  continu- 
ance by  the  American  people  in  the  costly  and  ruinous 
path  which  has  brought  other  republics  to  ruin  and 
shame,  which  will  dishonor  labor,  place  intolerable  bur- 
dens upon  agriculture,  and  fasten  upon  the  republic  the 
shame  of  what  President  McKinley  has  so  lately  and  so 
truly  declared  to  be  criminal  aggression.  But  I  think, 
and  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  consulted  all  agree  with 
me  in  thinking,  that,  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  wiser  to  have  meetings  of  that  char- 
acter a  little  later  rather  than  just  now.  We  do  not  yet 
know  whether  the  present  war  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  islanas  is  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely, or  whether  there  is  to  be  a  speedy  submission  to 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  so  meanly  of  the  most  unscrupulous  advocate  of  a 
policy  of  aggression  and  subjugation  as  to  doubt  that  if 
the  case  were  reversed,  and  we  or  he  were  in  the  place 
of  Aguinaldo  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
islands  he  would  resist  to  the  last  extremity  and  would 
counsel  his  countrymen  to  resist  to  the  last  extremity. 
But  we  are  yet  to  learn  of  what  temper  these  islanders 
are  made;  whether  their  powers  of  endurance  are  equal 
to  their  courage  and  their  love  of  liberty.  If  the  war 
shall  shortly  be  ended,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  discuss 
the  question  of  our  national  duty  free  from  the  disturb- 
ing influences  which  exist  always  when  the  country  is  at 
war.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  shall  long  and  in- 
definitely continue,  the  people  wUl  b^^^  \x^  \!v^  ^Oc>& 


»» 

burden  of  increased  debt  and  increased  taxation^  the  loM 
of  life  and  bealth  of  our  yontb,  and  the  derangement  of 

trade  and  of  peaceful  induBtries. 

Heantijne,  I  hope  every  effort  will  be  made  to  givi?  to 
the  people  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  which 
are  so  carefully  withheld  or  perverted  by  the  organs  of 
the  imperialistic  policy.  The  information  which  we 
get  as  to  the  events  in  the  Philippine  islands  cornea 
almost  wholly  from  sources  interested  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  war,  or  from  irresponsible  and  nnscrupulous  ad- 
venturers. 

Ab  attempt  has  been  made  to  persuade  the  American 
people  that  the  resistance  to  our  arms  by  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  islands  has  been  due  to  those  who  oppose 
the  attempt  to  subjugate  them,  and  who  opposed  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  which  sovereignty  over  them 
was  purchased  and  paid  for  as  an  article  of  merchandise. 
There  was  never  a  more  unfoiuided  or  a  more  foolbh 
calumny.  A  strict  military  censorship  was  exercised 
over  the  cable  to  the  Philippine  islands  during  the  whole 
period.  I  have  in  my  possession  one  of  the  original  cir- 
culars of  the  cable  company,  warning  all  persons  that  no 
dispatch  would  be  transmitted  having  the  least  relation 
to  politics  without  the  assent  of  the  military  authorities 
of  the  United  States.  A  gentleman  of  high  standing  in 
Hong  Kong  undertook  to  send  to  the  Philippine  islands 
an  abstract  of  the  remarks  made,  by  me  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  its  trans- 
mission was  refused.  All  that  the  leaders  of  that 
people  knew  of  public  ^entiment  in  the  United  States 
or  of  the  attitude  of  our  government  was  that  we 
insisted  that  the  language  in  the  treaty  relating  to 
them  should  be  different  from  that  relating  to  Cuba, 
showing  that  our  government  had  a  different  purpose  in 
dealing  with  them,  and  that  while  we  had  accepted  their 
military  assistance,  and  our  State  department  had  in- 
formed M.  Cambon  that  the  Spanish  troops  were  hemmed 
in  in  Manila  by  the  Filipinos  on  the  side  of  the  land  and 
by  our  navy  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  we  had  thereafter 
refused  to  recognize  their  authority,  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  them,  and  had  demanded  their  absolute 
surrender.  Was  there  ever  a  brave  people  on  earth  that 
under  such  circumstances  would  not  have  resorted  to 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties?  Is  there  an  imperi- 
alist in  the  country  so  reckless,  so  wicked,  so  far  forget- 
ful of  his  own  ancestry  and  the  teachings  of  his  country's 
history  as  to  say  Mk^\t  und^t  \ik^  o^ucumstances  he  would 
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not  have  done  exactly  what  was  done  by  Agoinaldo  and 
the  brave  men  under  his  command?  The  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  Filipinos,  the  blood  and  the  wasted  healtii 
and  life  of  our  own  soldiers,  is  upon  the  heads  of  ^ose 
who  have  undertaken  to  buy  a  people  in  the  market  like 
sheep;  to  treat  them  as  lawful  prize  and  booty  of  war,  to 
impose  a  goyemment  on  them  without  their  consent,  and 
to  trample  under  foot  not  only  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  but  the  principles  upon  which  the  American 
republic  itself  rests. 

I  am  not  without  strong  hope  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  will  do  what  I  believe  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  wish  to 
have  done  —  permit  and  help  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands  to  establish  for  themselves  their  own  govern- 
ment in  freedom  and  in  honor.  We  have  delivered  them 
from  Spain.  Now  let  us  do  what  we  pledged  ourselves 
to  do  for  Cuba  —  compel  other  nations  to  keep  their 
hands  off,  and  keep  our  own  hands  off  as  well.  The  ter- 
rible mistake  of  refusing  to  assure  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  islands  that  we  meant  to  respect  all  their 
rights ;  that  we  came  to  them  as  deliverers,  and  not  as 
conquerors;  that  their  future  government  was  to  de- 
pend on  their  desire,  and  not  on  ours,  upon  their  inter- 
est, as  they  conceived  upon  it,  and  not  upon  our  interest, 
or  even  upon  their  interest,  as  we  conceived  it,  unhappily 
has  been  made.  To  that  mistake  has  been  owing  the 
loss  of  many  lives  among  the  Filipinos,  and  of  the 
precious  life  and  precious  health  of  many  of  our  own 
sons.  But  even  now  it  is  in  our  power  to  retrace  our 
steps,  and  to  act  upon  what  was  American  doctrine  and 
Bepublican  doctrine  and  Democratic  doctrine,  even  down 
to  and  including  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  1898.  The 
two  houses  of  Congress  on  that  day  declared,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  that  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent.  If  the  people  of  Cuba  then  were,  or 
whether  they  were  or  not,  if  they  of  right  ought  to  be,* 
free  and  independent,  the  people  of  the  Philippine  islands 
Were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  They 
had  come  much  nearer  the  accomplishment  of  their  free- 
dom and  independence  than  the  people  of  Cuba.  They 
had  hemmed  the  Spanish  forces  into  a  small  territory 
where  they  could  control  but  200,000  or  300,000  of  their 
10,000,000  people.  They  were  better  fitted  for  self-gov- 
ernment, by  the  testimony  of  our  two  great  commanders 
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in  the  East,  than  the  people  of  Cuba,  We  resolved 
the  same  time  that  ^Hhe  United  States  disclaima  a 
disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  control  over  Cuba  except  for  the  paciEcatioa 
thereoft  aud  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  ae- 
complished,  to  leave  the  government  and  coutrol  of  the 
island  to  its  people.'*  And  the  President,  reciting  that 
action  nearly  a  year  afterwardj  declared  that  any  othier 
conduct  on  our  part  would  have  been  "criminal  aggrea- 
sion*"  The  law  of  righteousness  and  justice  on  wiiich 
the  great  and  free  American  people  should  act^  and  ia 
the  end,  I  am  sure,  will  act,  depends  not  on  parallels  o( 
latitude  or  meridiaDs  of  longitude  or  points  of  tlie  c^m* 
pass*  It  is  the  same  in  this  eastern  archipelago  as  in 
tlxe  Antilles,  It  is  the  same  in  the  islands  of  the  sea 
as  on  the  continent*  It  is  the  same  yesterday,  tchdmyi 
and  forever.  It  is  aa  true  now  as  when  our  fathers  de* 
clared  it  in  1776.  It  is  as  binding  on  William  McICiidey 
as  it  was  upon  George  Washiugton  or  Abraham  Lincoln* 
The  only  powers  of  government  the  American  people  can 
recognize  are  just  powers,  and  those  powers  rest  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

No  man,  during  this  whole  discussion,  has  successfully 
challenged,  and  no  man  will  successfully  challenge. 

First,  The  affirmation  that  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  acquisition  of  territory,  as  of  other 
property,  is  not  a  constitutional  end,  but  only  a  means  to 
a  constitutional  end,  and  that  while  the  making  new 
States  and  providing  for  the  National  defence  are  con- 
stitutional ends,  so  that  we  may  acquire  and  hold  terri- 
tory for  those  purposes,  the  governing  subject  peoples  is 
not  a  constitutional  end,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no 
constitutional  warrant  for  acquiring  or  holding  territory 
for  that  purpose. 

Second.  That  to  leave  our  own  country  to  stand  on 
foreign  soil  is  in  violation  of  the  warnings  of  our  fathers 
and  of  the  farewell  address  of  Washington. 

Third.  That  there  was  never  a  tropical  colony  yet 
governed  with  any  tolerable  success  without  a  system  of 
contract  labor  degrading  to  the  dignity  alike  of  labor,  of 
citizenship,  and  of  manhood. 

Fourth.  The  trade  advantages  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
if  there  be  any,  must  be  opened  alike  to  all  the  world, 
and  that  our  share  of  them  will  never  begin  to  pay  the 
cost  of  subjugating  them  by  war  or  of  holding  them  in 
subjection  in  peace. 
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Fifth,  That  the  military  occupation  of  these  tropical 
regions  must  be  kept  at  an  immense  cost  both  to  the 
souls  and  the  bodies  of  our  soldiers. 

Siocth.  That  the  declaration  as  to  Cuba  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  Congress  applies  with  stronger  force  to  the 
case  of  the  Philippine  islands.  Who  can  doubt  that  Con- 
gress,  if  it  had  dreamed  of  the  present  condition  of 
things  when  it  made  its  declaration  as  to  Cuba,  would 
have  extended  it  to  all  other  Spanish  territory? 

Seventh.  That  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers,  before 
we  began  to  make  war  upon  them,  had  conquered  their 
own  territory  and  independence  from  Spain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  city,  and  were  getting  ready  to  estab- 
lish a  free  constitution. 

Eighth.  That  while  they  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 
independence  and  the  doctrines  of  our  fathers,  we  are 
fighting  for  the  principle  that  one  people  may  control 
and  govern  another  in  spite  of  its  resistance  and  against 
its  will. 

Ninth.  That  language  and  argument  of  those  who 
object  to  this  war  are,  without  change,  the  language  and 
argument  of  Chatham,  of  Fox,  of  Burke,  of  Barre,  of 
Camden,  and  of  the  English  and  American  Whigs  ;  and 
the  language  and  argument  of  those  who  support  it  are 
the  language  and  argument  of  George  III.,  of  Lord 
North,  of  Mansfield,  of  Wedderbum,  and  of  Johnson, 
and  of  the  English  and  American  Tories. 

Tenth.  No  orator,  or  newspaper,  or  preacher,  being  a 
supporter  of  this  policy  of  subjugation,  dares  repeat  in 
speech  or  in  print  any  of  the  great  utterances  for  free- 
dom of  Washington,  of  Jefferson,  of  John  Adams,  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  or  of  Charles  Sumner. 

The  question  the  American  people  are  now  consider- 
ing and  with  which  they  are  about  to  deal  is  not  a 
question  of  a  day,  or  of  a  year,  or  of  an  administration, 
or  of  a  century.  It  is  to  affect  and  largely  determine 
the  whole  future  of  the  country.  We  can  recover  from 
a  mistake  in  regard  to  other  matters  which  have  inter- 
ested or  divided  the  people,  however  important  or 
serious.  Tariffs  and  currency  and  revenue  laws,  even 
foreign  wars,  all  these,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  <'  are 
billows  that  will  pass  under  the  ship."  But  if  the 
Republic  is  to  violate  the  law  of  its  being,  if  it  is  to  be 
converted  into  an  empire,  not  only  the  direction  of  the 
voyage  is  to  be  changed,  but  the  chart  and  the  compass 
are  to  be  thrown  away.    We  have  not  as  yet  taken  the 
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ineTooaUe  step.    Before  it  is  taken  let  the  voice  of  tlie 
whole  people  be  heaicL 

I  anil  with  high  regard. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Oko.  F.  Hoab. 

To  Messrs.  George  S.  Bontwell,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  A.  K 
Pillsbory,  T.  L.  Livermore,  Edward  W.  Emerson, 
Charles  H.  Waloott,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  A.  Lawrence  Botch,  David  P.  Kim- 
ball, Edwin  B.  Hale,  Frank  B.  Fay,  Wallace  L.  Pierce, 
William  T.  Sedgwick,  John  C.  Palfrey,  Samuel  Cabot, 
O.  U.  Crocker,  Josiah  H.  Quincy,  Uriel  H.  Crocker, 
Charles  O.  Ames,  Francis  Peabody,  Jr.,  Osborne 
Howes,  E.  H.  Clement,  C.  P.  Curtis,  William  Endicott, 
Winslow  Warren,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Francis  A. 
Osbom,  Erving  Winslow,  and  others. 
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THE  SPANISH  WAR; 

A  PROPHECY  OR  AN  EXCEPTION? 


BT  THE  HOirOHABLB  DAVID  J.    BBBWSB, 
At9ockUe  Juttiet  o/ths  Supreme  Churtjo^ftke  DMted  8UU—. 


Address  before  the  Liberal  Club,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Feb.  16,  1890. 


On  the  18th  day  of  April,  1898,  Congress,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  passed  this  resolution  : 

^' Joint  resolution  for  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  of  Cuba,  demanding  that  the 
Grovernment  of  Spain  relinquish  its  authority  and  gov- 
ernment in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  to  withdraw  its  Und 
and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  and 
directing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
these  resolutions  into  effect. 

'^TVhereas,  The  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  ex- 
isted for  more  than  three  years  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  so 
near  our  own  borders,  have  shocked  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
Christian  civilization,  culminating,  as  they  have,  in  the 
destruction  of  a  United  States  battleship,  with  265  of  its 
officers  and  crew,  while  on  a  friendly  visit  in  the  harbor 
of  Havana,  and  cannot  longer  be  endured,  as  has  been 
set  forth  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  April  11,  1898,  upon  which  the 
action  of  Congress  was  invited ;  therefore, 

^*  Resolvedy  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled : 

^*' First,  That  the  people  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 

''  Second,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
demand,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
hereby  demand,  that  the  Gk)vernment  of  Spain  at  once 

[Pobnihcd  by  Um  ABtUUip«vUIUt  LoagM.] 
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relmquisb  its  authority  and  governinent  io  the  Island  of 
Cuba  and  ^lltadraw  ita  land  aad  naval  foroea  from  Cuba 
and  Cuban  waters. 

«*  Third.  Tliat  the  Pi^sident  of  the  United  State*  be, 
and  he  hereby  m^  directed  and  empowered  to  tiae  the 
entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  Stat*a,  and  to 
call  into  tlie  actual  aerviceof  the  United  States  the  mililb 
of  the  several  States,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  ne^s* 
sary  to  carrj^  tiieee  resolutions  into  effect. 

*'Fourt/i*  Tbat  the  United  States  hereby  diaelauiis 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty^  juris- 
diction^  or  control  over  said  Island,  except  for  the  padfi- 
cation  thereof^  and  asserta  Its  determination,  when  that 
is  accomplished,  to  leave  tha  goTemmeot  and  control  of 
tbe  i^iland  to  Its  people. 

**  Aps>roved,  April  20,  1898." 


This  was  the  official  declaration  by  the  oatioa  of  its 
purpose  in  oommeucing  the  recent  war*  If  tbereupon 
Spain  bad  withdrawn  its  troops  from  Cuba  and  left  the 
people  of  the  island  free  to  establish  their  own  government 
there  would  have*  been  no  war.  And  when  as  ^e  result 
of  the  conflict  Spain  relinquished  all  dominion  and  control 
of  Cuba  and  left  her  people  free  the  purpose  of  the  war 
was  accomplished. 

It  were  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  philanthropic 
motive  of  emancipating  Cuba  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
war.  Other  matters  tended  more  or  less  directly  to  pre- 
cipitate tbe  collision.  Cuba  had  been  for  years  in  a  state 
of  chronic  disturbance.  Its  unsettled  condition  had 
seriously  interfered  with  our  commercial  relations  with  the 
island  and  pecuniarily  damaged  our  interests.  The  fear- 
ful catastrophe  of  the  destruction  of  the  •* Maine"  inten- 
sified an  already  growing  feeling.  The  Cool,  dispassionate 
statement  of  Senator  Proctor,  reciting. the  horrors  which 
he  had  seen,  more  potent  than  all  the  tempestuous  utter- 
ances of  those  jingo  orators  who  shouted  for  war  but 
never  enlisted,  strengthened  the  conviction  tbat  something 
ought  to  be  done.  And  then  the  varied  interests  which 
always  hope  to  profit  either  pecuniarily  or  in  the  line  of 
military  or  naval  glory  by  any  war  kept  steadily  working 
toward  the  same  result.  Yet,  while  all  these  matters  are 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  detertnining  the  causes  of  war, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  main  thought  — -  the  officially  de- 
clared purpose — was  the  relief  of  an  oppressed  people* 
And  that  purpose  ou^Ut  never  Ia  be  forgotten,     wbelber 
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facts  were  distorted,  cruelties  exaggerated,  the  real  con- 
ditions misrepresented,  whether,  indeed,  the  emergency 
had  arisen  which  called  for  interference,  are  matters  which 
may  be  disputed  and  debated,  but  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  American  people  believed  that  the  emer- 
gency had  arisen,  that  humanity  demanded  interference, 
and  undertook  the  war  to  put  an  end  to  cruelty  and  wrong 
and  for  the  emancipation  of  a  struggling  and  down-trodden 
people. 

When  the  war  had  commenced  it  was  waged  as  other 
wars,  and  this  country  struck  where  it  could,  and  as  hard 
as  it  could.  We  aimed  at  the  solar  plexus,  and  we  hit  it. 
The  proud  Castilian  Corbett  went  down,  and  victory  is 
ours. 

Out  of  this  war  have  sprung  questions  affecting  the 
future  history  and  policy  of  this  country  —  questions  con- 
densed in  that  which  I  have  selected  as  the  title  of  this 
talk:  "The  War  with  Spain;  a  Prophecy  or  an  Excep- 
tion?" The  questions  which  I  wish  to  notice  are  two  in 
number,  and  may  be  stated  thus :  First,  because  we  under- 
took the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed  Cubans  from  the 
domination  of  Spain,  are  we  hereafter  to  assume  the  duty 
of  forcibly  emancipating  all  oppressed  peoples  or  were  the 
circumstances  surrounding  our  interference  in  Cuban  affairs 
such  as  to  make  that  simply  an  exception  in  our  history 
and  policy  ?  Secondly,  are  we  to  extend  our  dominion  by 
force,  purchase,  or  otherwise  over  remote  territory  and 
enter  upon  that  career  of  colonial  expansion  which  has 
become  the  settled  habit  of  the  great  European  nations, 
or  are  we  to  remain  content  with  our  compact  continental 
possessions  and  devote  our  energies  to  the  development 
of  our  own  resources  and  the  buUding  up  of  the  United 
States  of  America  within  those  limits  along  the  lines  of 
our  past  history? 

The  questions  thus  presented  are  vital  and  far-reaching. 
They  are  not  to  be  settled  dogmatically  ;  by  epithet  or  by 
denunciation  ;  not  by  saying  that  what  has  been  must  be, 
and  that  changed  conditions  bring  no  change  in  duty  or 
policy ;  nor,  on  the  otiier  hand,  that  because  we  are  power- 
ful, and  can  do  so,  it  is  destiny  and  duty  that  we  should. 
Cant  phrases  do  no  change  convictions  or  determine  right, 
and  the  American  people  are  not  ruled  by  an  epigram. 
Fortunately,  these  questions  are  being  discussed  without 
reference  to  party  lines,  and  in  the  most  earnest,  patriotic, 
and  thoughtful  manner  by  all. 

Returning  to  the  first  question,  it  must  be  noticed  Ux&t 
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if  tbe  circuraataDces  demanded  any  oiiUide  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Cuba  (and  that  thev  did  the  general  eonseoaui 
of  opinion  IP  Uiis  contitry  agscrted),  theu  we  wer«  Ba 
Bituated  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  our  apecml  doty 
to  interfere!  5  we  w^re  the  near  Samaritan,  1  know  there 
are  aonie  who  say  that  there  is  no  da  ty  of  a  naUon  as  of 
aa  individual  to  act  the  part  of  a  Samaritan  ;  that  a  nation, 
although  an  aggregation  of  individuals^  lb  eomehow  ov 
utUer  relieved  of  all  obligations  which  rest  upon  an  indi* 
vidual;  thcit  it  is  not  only  ita  privtlege,  but  its  dutj»  to  be 
guided  in  all  respeets  by  eelfishncss ;  that  no  matter  what 
cry  of  appeal  may  come  from  far  or  near,  it  ia  the  nationV 
right  to  measure  its  duty,  not  by  any  questions  of  bumanUy, 
but  by  the  mere  rule  of  dollars  and  cents.  To  thofte  who 
entertain  such  views  of  national  right  and  duty  any  intet- 
fercijce  for  the  mere  sake  of  Telie%'ing  auopprestied  peopli  h 
is  neecssanly  au  exception  —  one  to  be  disco  an  tenanced^ 
and  never  followed.  ^ 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  views.  A  nation  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  great  moral  entity,  expressing  in  its  life  the 
Bum  of  all  the  moral  obligations  which  rest  U(H>n  its  indi- 
vidual citizens,  and  so  there  are  times  in  the  history  of 
every  nation  when  humanity  calls  ui>on  it  to  look  beyond 
the  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  even  at  personal 
sacrifice  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  And 
yet,  because  this  national  duty  may  sometimes  arise,  and 
when  it  arises  should  always  be  bravely  met,  it  does  not 
follow  therefrom  that  there  is  a  continuous  obligation  to 
be  looking  into  the  affairs  of  other  nations  to  seti  if  there 
are  not  wrongs  tliat  ought  to  he  righted ,  oppressed  that 
should  be  delivered,  and  struggling  people  Sft  free.  Ttie 
good  Samaritan  did  not  go  down  on  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho  hunting  a  job,  but  as  he  journeyed  on  his 
own  business  came  where  the  robbed  and  beaten  sufferer 
lay.  It  is  not  mere  selfishness  which  declares  that  the 
primary  duty  of  a  nation  is  to  its  own  people,  and  that 
their  interests  and  well-being  are  not  to  be  neglected  under 
the  illusive  notion  that  it  has  a  duty  to  pose  as  a  great 
national  rectifier  of  wrongs  done  by  other  nations.  It  is 
a  wise  man  that  successfully  manages  his  own  household, 
that  has  primary  regard  for  the  well-being  of  its  inmates, 
and,  although  he  may  not  selfishly  ignore  the  conditloQ  of 
affairs  of  other  households,  yet  he  ought  always  to  re- 
member his  primary  duty  and  be  cautious  about  interfer- 
ing  in  the  affairs  of  others.  Every  one  knows  that  a  man 
who  is  a  busybody  in  other  people's  affairs,   altboogh 


animiuted  by  the  best  of  motives,  is  as  apt  to  do  bftrm  as 
good»  He  often  fails  to  appreciate  the  real  situalioDt  in- 
terferes in  behalf  of  the  wrong  party)  or  interferes  when 
interference  is  a  curse ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  nationa. 

Neither  is  there  anything  in  the  so-called  *' Monroe 
Doctrine"  which  makes  us  sponsor  for  this  continent. 
We  have  no  snpervision  or  control  over  the  internal  affkirs 
of  other  states;  we  ace  not  their  guardians.  Each  of 
them  has  the  same  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  that  we  have  to  interfere  in  its.  That 
doctrine  finds  its  expression  in  the  message  of  President 
Monroe  to  Congress  on  Dec.  2,  1823,  which,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  difference  between  the  political  system 
which  obtains  across  the  waters  and  that  of  this  country, 
states  the  right  which  we  claim  iu  these  words : 

'^  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those 
Powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With 
the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
Power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere. 
But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  inde- 
pendence and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we 
have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principUe, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  controlling  in  any 
other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  rower,  In 
any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  towards  the  United  States." 

This  means  only  that  we  are  unwilling  that  the  poliUoal 
system  of  Europe  shall  be  extended  in  America-  We 
pledge  non-interference  with  existing  colonies  of  European 
governments ;  we  simply  state  that  their  ideas  of  govern- 
ihent  and  colonial  expansion  must  not  be  worked  out  on 
this  bemispbere. 

Whether  this  doctrine  has  been  so  far  approved  as  to 
become  a  rule  of  international  law  is  one  thing ;  it  may 
simply  have  been  acquiesced  in  because  of  no  suitable 
oocasion  for  challenge.  At  beat  it  is  but  an  expression, 
not  of  authority  over  this  continent,  but  simply  of  pro- 
tection and  defence.  It  is  a  declaration  of  a  purpose  to 
stand  by  our  weaker  neighbors  in  ease  of  atta/ok,  and  in 
no  sense  an  assumption  of  a  oontrol  over  their  affaini. 
Neither  have  we  ainoe  that  message  enlarged  its  am^a. 
When  Great  Britain  demanded  ra9«ra\Jtok  Itom^l 
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and  threatened  force  to  cotnpel  oompHaiiCG,  we  did  not 
interfere.  In  the  controversiy  between  Venezuela  aud 
Great  Britaiii  we  took  no  new  posttiou-  The  former  gor- 
erament  claimed  that  the  latter  wad  trj^iug  to  enlarge  ttd 
territory  wrong  fully  and  foroibly  by  taking  possession  of 
tliat  which  rightfully  belonged  to  VeneiSuela,  We  inter- 
fered only  80  far  as  to  »ay  tUttt  Great  Britain  shonld 
not  forcibly  extend  its  colonial  possesBioDs  ;  and  the  out* 
come  has  been  an  arbitration  lietween  the  two  nation e  for 
the  purpoee  of  settling  the  qiieatiou  of  right. 

But  the  second  question  is  of  more  importance,  for  I 
think  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  tfiere  ia  in  the  Amen* 
can  people  aoch  a  spirit  of  humanity  and  eensc  of  r>pspoa« 
sibility  that  whenever  there  shall  arise  a  real  emergency 
for  interference  in  the  name  of  humanity  in  the  affalm  of 
another  nation  we  shall  respond  with  alacrity,  and  there 
is  also  such  a  general  prudence  and  caution  ns  will  keep 
us  from  unwarranted  and  needless  interference.  And 
this  second  question  is  one  wliose  solution  will  materially 
afifeet  onr  destiny.  Happily,  the  war  with  Spain  is 
ended,  and  the  results  of  the  war  determined.  *^  Gnm- 
visag'd  war  hath  smoothed  its  wrinkled  front."  As  there 
were  some  who  doubted  in  the  beginning  its  wisdom  or 
necessity,  so  there  are  some  who  doabt  whether  the 
results  will  be  beneficial,  and  whether  it  was  wise  to  take 
the  territory  which  the  nation  has  taken.  Bat  the  thing 
is  accomplished,  and  it  is  no  part  of  a  patriot  to  stand 
aloof  and  simply  denounce.  Rather  let  him  accept 
that  which  has  been  accomplished  and  apply  himself 
as  best  he  may  to  make  the  things  accomplished 
fruitful  of  the  least  injury  and  productive  of  the  most 
blessing.  Yet,  while  so  doing,  it  is  right  and  wise  to 
consider  what  shall  be  the  future,  and  whether  that  which 
has  been  done  shall  become  the  fixed  habit  and  settled 
policy  of  the  nation.  What  has  been  done  is  one  thing. 
What  shall  be  Is  another.  We  have  taken  islands  sepa- 
rated from  us  ])y  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Are  we  thus 
to  continually  expand?  Is  such  a  policy  of  expansion 
wise? 

lu  criticising  this  policy  I  shall  consider  only  the 
Philippines.  I  take  them  as  illustrations,  because  tlie 
truth  is  better  seen  by  its  connection  with  a  concrete  fact 
than  through  any  mere  general  statement.  And  if  1  refer 
only  to  the  arguments  against  the  appi*opriation  of  those 
islands,  and  fail  to  notice  the  many  reasons  or  the  peooHar 
circumstances  w\\\c\\  Xtidwiie^  \.\i^  wi^Kwi  cA  ^t  Govern- 


ment,  it  is  Dot  because  I  do  not  appreciate  the  force  of 
those  reasons  and  circumstances,  bat  because,  as  I  said, 
I  am  not  here  to  complain  of  that  which  has  been  done. 
I  despise  a  man  who  simply  sulks  and  swears.  My 
thoosht  is :  Accepting  that  which  has  been  done  as  hav- 
ing been  the  best  under  the  circumstances,  is  that  to 
b^me  the  future  policy  of  the  nation  ?  Is  it  a  proph- 
ecy or  an  exception  ? 

One  thing  which  seemed  to  attract  much  attention, 
and  was  claimed  to  justify  the  taking  possession  of  distant 
islands,  is  the  need  of  coaling-stations.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  annexing  Hawaii  was  pending,  distinguished 
officers  of  both  the  army  and  navy  appeai^ed  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  urging  the  necessity  of  securing  a 
coaling-station  on  those  islands,  and  argued  that  we  had 
better  take  the  entire  territory,  which  was  small,  and  thus 
avoid  the  possibility  of  any  other  nation  securing  a  post 
and  base  of  operations  contiguous  to  our  own.  Now,  I 
do  not  propose  to  question  the  wisdom  from  a  military 
standpoint  of  the  advice  given  by  tbose  officers.  I  am 
ready  to  accept  their  statement  that  in  case  of  war  a  coal- 
ing-station there,  or  at  the  Philippine  islands,  or  else- 
where, is  of  value.  I  have  had  no  military  education ;  I 
do  not  know  how  to  conduct  a  war;  I  do  not  edit  a 
'*  yellow  "  journal ;  and  so  I  yield  unquestioning  assent  to 
the  claims  made  by  these  army  and  navy  gentlemen,  that, 
in  case  of  war,  coaling-stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
globt^  are  desirable.  And  yet,  with  the  incredulity  and 
questioning  spirit  of  a  Yankee,  I  cannot  but  notice  that 
we  have  gotten  along  safely  for  an  hundred  years  without 
any  coaling-stations  outside  of  our  own  territory,  and  I 
want  to  ask  how  much  greater  victory  Dewey  would  have 
won  if  we  had  had  a  dozen  coaling-stations  in  the  fur 
Pacific?  And,  further,  it  is  clear  that  for  a  coaling- 
station  territory  as  large  as  New  England  is  not  essential. 
I  know  <jf  but  one  place  that  needs  such  a  large  coaling- 
station,  and  that  is  a  place  we  all  hope  to  eternally  avoid. 
But,  beyond  that,  is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  overdoing 
this  getting  ready  for  war  ?  I  have  noticed  that  a  man 
who  goes  about  with  a  chip  ou  his  shoulder  is  very  apt  to 
have  many  quarrels,  but  the  gentleman  who  minds  his  own 
business  is  ordinarily  let  alone  and  goes  through  life 
without  a  fight. 

Not  that  I  believe  in  tamely  submitting  to  every  injury 
or  insult,  or  that  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  does  not 
sometimes  have  to  assert  itself,  even  \.o  \Xi^  ^:&\fc\2L\»^\  ^^^t  * 
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No  more  ftaoml  fltity  f^te  tfpoo  the  Uoited  Stntes  I 
see  tliat  every  citixeo  is  pmtected,  wherever  be  mnj  be, 
and  to  eecui'e  such  protection  every  dollar  acid  ever/iimti 
within  the  limits  of  this  country  shonkl  stand  pledged.  1 
care  not  Where  an  Ainericau  may  go,  whether  amobg  t!i^ 
savage  tribes  in  Africa,  among  the  seimi-civiUzed  zmiioiis 
of  Aftia,  Or  in  the  higher  civil Ued  niitbns  of  Europe,  It 
ahonld  be  understood  that  the  banner  we  love  is  a  gnar- 
an  tee  of  safety  which  no  nation  or  indhnduni  can  trifle 
with.  It  13  satd  that  the  livea  and  property  of  Ameriean 
citizens  in  Turkey  have  been  wantonly  destroyed.  If  th«t 
be  Irne  reparation  should  be  detnajided^  And  if  fehat  \w 
refnsed  I  would  inlrodnce  Dewey  to  the  Sultan  befort 
brenkfjist.  And  if  beneath  the  fire  of  bis  guns  the  grand 
dome  of  the  Mosque  of  St,  Sophia  tumbles  into  rnia», 
with  all  the  picmresqiie  spl^^ndor  thsit  attended  the  falling 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Jerimakin,  I  should  only  any,  let 
all  the  world  take  warning  and  respect  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  It  is  to  the  glory  of  this  country  that  in  its 
infaney  it  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  pirates  of  Algiens, 
and  sent  Decatur  and  others,  who  vanquished  the  pirates 
and  compelled  respect  to  our  ftag.  And  I  care  not  bow 
toften,  if  necessary,  that  lesson  of  the  sanctity  of  the  St&rs 
and  Stripes  is  given. 

Many  plans  are  suggested  for  the  disposial  of  the  Philip- 
pines. One  is  to  withdraw  our  army  and  navy  and 
leave  the  inhabitants  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  them- 
selves. Another  is  to  continue  an  armed  force  in  posses^ 
sion  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order  until  such  lime 
as  the  inhabitants  have  organised  and  put  into  active 
operation  something  like  a  stable  government.  Third, 
while  leaving  the  control  Of  intertial  affairs  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  establish  something  in  the  nature  of  ft  protectorate 
—  one  that  will  guarantee  peace  within  And  protect 
against  invasion  from  without.  Fourth^  to  treftt  the 
islands  as  so  much  property  and  sell  thena  for  wbat  we 
can  get  —  selling  to  any  responsible  parchasi^r  and  one 
likely  to  establish  good  government  in  the  islands.  Fifth, 
to  make  them  colonies,  to  be  governed  by  the  tinfted 
States,  thus  introducing  into  tl^  life  of  this  nutioto  tbe 
colonial  system  which  obtains  among  )£tiropeaii  l^ower6. 
And  sixth,  to  incoiporate  these  islanders  to  f^oir- 
citizens,  establishing  therein  at  first  territbirtes  wtth  Mt^ 
view  of  subsequent  admission  tnto  the  tJt^tote  M  States. 
All  these  plains  have  their  Itdvd^^'hes.  t^  USt  Is  tnH  tlf 
argument  advocal\t\^  «a\^  ti\i^€ti^Ts^^'^N*WL<^^  tegld^ 


ity^  tod  oonatitutioiiAUty  of  each.  I  do  not  piopo«e  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  legality  or  conaiitationw 
ality  of  any  of  these  plans,  I  assume  that  whatever  the 
Ameriean  people  determine  to  do  in  reference  to  thete 
ialanda  they  will.  If  new  laws  have  to  be  enacted  or 
oonatitutionB  amended,  all  is  within  the  power  of  the 
people,  for  laws  and  constitutions,  legislators,  presidents, 
and  lodges  are  but  the  means  and  agents  by  which  the 
American  people  put  into  execution  their  deliberate  pur- 
pose, and  whatever  that  people  determine  to  do  they  will 
do,  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  will  or  can  stop 
tbem.  Neither  do  I  propose  to  say  aught  for  or  against 
the  advisability  of  either  of  the  first  four  plans  suggested. 
The  only  matters  I  desire  to  consider  are  those  involved 
in  the  last  two  propositions ;  namely,  the  iutroduction  of 
the  colonial  system  into  this  country  and  the  holding  of 
these  islands  as  colonies  of  the  United  States,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  incorporation  of  tlie  people  of  those 
islands  into  our  nationality  as  citizens  thereof,  either  by 
their  direct  admission  or  throtigh  the  intermediate  process 
of  territorial  organisation.  Each  of  those  propositions  I 
believe  freighted  with  peril,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  deter- 
mination has  been  made  to  hold  those  questions  open  for 
deliberate  consideration,  and  not  by  hasty  action  to  do 
that  which  once  done  might  prove  to  be  of  lasting  and 
irretrievable  Jojuiy. 

And,  fii»t»  of  the  colonial  system.  Confessedly  it  will 
be  a  departure  in  the  history  of  this  country  —  an  as  yet 
untried  experiment.  It  is  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  raee 
has  manifested  a  capacity  to  govern  well ;  that  we  are  of 
that  race  and  that,  therefore,  we  could  well  govern  those 
islands  as  colonies.  India  and  Egypt  are  pointed  to  with 
pride  as  the  achievements  of  our  race  in  the  way  of  gov- 
ernment. 1  do  not  question  the  capacity  of  the  race  on 
either  eide  of  the  waters  to  well  and  wisely  govern  others. 
I  object  to  it  because  it  antagonizes  tiie  principles  «pon 
which  this  Grovemment  was  founded,  which  have  controlled 
its  life  up  to  ttie  present  tame,  and  the  perfection  of  which 
has  been  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  every  true  American. 
Those  principles  were  expreased  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  tbeee  words : 

*^  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  aU  nen 
ave  created  eqoal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  eertalo  nnalienable  rights,  that  among  these  ai« 
K£e,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to 
setaia  these  rights  governments  ar^  \tM^>Kxi\ft.^  %x&.^m% 


Tnen,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  coneent  of 
govern^*' 

Upon  these  immortal  priociplefl  thia  Governmeat  was 
established,  and  we  have  again  and  again  proclaimed  ki 
the  world  that  they  are  the  fouotlationg  upon  which  lliia 
Government  resta,  and  have  ap[>ealed  to  our  prosperity 
aud  auecess  as  evUlenee  of  the  justice  of  those  pnneipleSi 
Somehow  OL*  other  I  still  believe  in  the  Declaration  of  Imh 
pendence,  utid  do  oot  take  kiodlv  to  a  etatement  like  lla 
following  in  tbe  September  number  of  the  Bostoo  *'  CoQ 
gregationalist": 

**  The  Rev,  W.  T.  Perrin,  one  of  the  ftblest  of  tii«| 
Methodist  clergymen  of  Uoaton,  defended  the  annexation 
of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii^  and  any  otlier  Spanish  possessions^ 
holding  that  the  people  of  the  country  are  realising  the 
absurdity  of  the  clause  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepeu* 
dence  which  says  that  government  derives  its  just  powen 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed*  •  .  .  The  logic  ^ 
events  has  made  it;  our  duty  to  do  so,  and  duty  is  greak*r 
than  theory.  Government  derives  its  powers  from  God, 
and  God  alone,  and  the  nations  are  respcmsible  to  him." 

This  assumption  of  divine  authority  has  been  the  cry 
of  every  despot  from  Louis  XIV.,  who  said,  **  I  am  the 
state,"  to  that  madcap  on  the  German  throne  who  is 
credited  with  saying,  '^  Me  und  Gott."  But  with  a 
diviner  insight  apd  a  truer  reverence  we  have  believed 
that  government  derives  its  powers  from  the  governed.  I 
glory  in  the  fact  that  my  father  was  an  old-line  Aboli- 
tionist, and  one  thing  which  he  instilled  into  my  youthful 
soul  was  the  conviction  that  liberty,  personal  and  politi- 
cal, is  the  God-given  right  of  every  individual,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  live  and  die  in  that  faith. 

I  ivnow  that  a  Massachusetts  lawyer  years  ago  sneered 
at  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  collection  of  glit- 
tering generalities,  but  it  takes  the  audacity  of  a  Boston 
preacher  to  say  in  effect  that  the  Declaration  is  a  lie.  It 
is  true  that  during  the  century  and  a  quarter  of  our  exist- 
ence our  conduct  lias  not  been  always  on  the  plane  of  our 
avowed  principles.  Very  few  nations,  as  very  few  in- 
dividuals, live  up  to  their  high  ideals,  but  surely  this  has 
been  the  ideal  of  our  life,  and  we  have  striven  to  make  it 
more  and  more  real.  The  great  war  between  the  States 
was  but  an  effort  to  make  those  principles  more  far  reach- 
ing in  their  application,  and  every  step  forward  along  oar 
history  lias  been  towards  a  more  perfect  realizatioQ  of 
this  iileal.     Now,  govcTiimexv\»\\>j  \at^^  A&\iv^  very  aotip- 
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odes  of  this,  and  to  introduce  government  by  foroe  over 
any  portion  of  the  nation  is  to  start  the  second  quarter 
of  the  second  century  of  our  life  upon  principles  which 
are  the  exact  opposite  of  those  upon  which  we  have 
hitherto  lived.  It  is  one  thing  to  fail  of  reaching  your 
ideal ;  it  is  an  entirely  different  thing  to  deliberately  turn 
vour  back  upon  it.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  government 
Dy  force  often  secures  order  and  peace,  but  order  and 
peace  are  not  the  only  purpose  of  government.  Order 
reigned  at  Warsaw.  The  test  of  government  is  not  in  the 
outward  mechanical  display  of  order,  but  in  the  capacity 
to  develop  the  best  men,  and  we  have  lived  in  the  faith 
that  government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  develops 
the  best  men.  We  have  not  let  the  wise  rule  the  igno- 
rant,  the  learned  the  unlearned,  the  rich  the  poor,  but  we 
have  appealed  always  to  those  whom  Abraham  Lincoln 
called  *^  the  plain  people  "  as  the  ones  on  whose  judg- 
ment to  rely,  and  upon  whose  shoulders  should  rest  the 
bunien  of  government 

Ideas  are,  after  all,  the  eternal  forces.  Human  life  and 
destiny  are  controlled  by  them.  They  may  seem  to-day 
of  little  significence,  but  around  them  gather  material 
interests  and  to-morrow  their  i>ower  is  disclosed. 

It  is  a  universal  law  that  no  family  or  nation  will 
prosper  whose  foundation  ideas  are  not  harmonious  and 
consistent.  If  conflicting,  there  is  notliing  more  certain 
than  that  trouble  will  follow.  Our  own  history  furnishes 
a  tremendous  lesson  in  this  direction.  We  commenced 
our  national  life  declaring,  as  its  foundation  principle, 
that  all  men  were  created  equal;  that  they  possessed 
inalienable  rights  —  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. But  we  tolerated  a  conflicting  thought.  We  at- 
tempted to  limit  our  foundation  principle  to  white  men 
and  deny  it  to  black.  It  was  a  compromise.  It  seemed 
a  small  matter.  The  antagonism  would  disappear  with 
time.     But  we  forgot  that  ideas  are  living  forces. 

William  H.  Seward  divined  the  whole  situation  when 
he  affirmed  an  ^^  irrepressible  conflict."  Abraham  Lincoln 
saw  the  inevitable  struggle  when  he  declared  that  this 
nation  could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  And 
after  nearly  a  century  we  paid  the  penalty  in  the  awful 
sacrifice  of  the  Civil  War. 

Shall  we  forget  the  lesson  of  the  past?  Shall  we  say 
it  is  a  trifling  matter  to  introduce  into  the  life  of  thto 
nation,  which  affirms  that  government  derives  all  its 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  g,ON«tii^^  >^^  'O&ss^^^ 
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ttiftt  Hiat  is  troe  of  only  one  race  and  not  of  all  ? —  tfeat 
the  oongent  of  the  goverocd  mny  ht  recognised  for  tmt 
portion  and  one  race  and  repudiated  far  another  pottioa 
and  another  race  wilhin  the  same  donjiDl^in  ? 

Government  bv  conaetit  and  government  by  foree,  no' 
matter  bow  weU  the  government  may  be  administered, 
are  two  essentially  antagonistic  principles,  DoobtlesB  no 
immediate  conflict  will  follow.  We  may  see  a  larg^ 
measure  of  prosperity ;  but  are  we  not  Bowtng  the  seedft 
which  in  the  days  to  come  will  grow  up  into  a  harveat  of 
trouble  for  our  children  and  our  child  ren^e  cJjildren  P 

The  poeaibility  is  not  changed  by  the  unquestioned  fa^ 
that  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  race  lias  the  capacity  for  go%'©rning 
other  races,  nor  by  the  singular  proaperity  which  haa 
attended  England  in  her  colonial  aystem*  In  comparing 
the  two  nations  it  iniifit  be  i^membered  that  E&gknd*s 
oolonial  system  commenced  wiien  the  king  was  one  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  The  consent  of  the  gorerued  was 
only  a  Httle  factor  in  English  life  when  she  first  reached 
out  her  hand  to  8ul>due  and  control  other  rnces.  Ii  wti* 
no  more  for  the  king  U>  govern  Canada  and  India  tiian  it 
was  for  him  to  govern  England ;  and,  while  tbe  consent 
of  the  governed  has  been  struggling  and  growing  hi  Eng- 
land, it  lifts  not  even  yet  become  the  single,  dominant, 
controlling  fact  of  that  nation's  life;  so  tbat  tbe  antago- 
nism between  the  two  ideas  of  government  by  consent  and 
government  by  force  has  never,  in  that  empire,  been  fully 
developed. 

With  us  the  case  is  different.  We  stand  consecrated 
to  the  single  political  idea  of  government  by  the  consent 
of  tlie  governed.  To  introduce  into  the  life  of  the  nation 
the  other  thought  of  government  by  force  is,  at  the  very 
ontset,  to  precipitate  a  conflict  which,  sooner  or  later,  mnst 
inevitably  resnlt  in  disaster. 

Neither  have  we  been  so  successf  al  in  onr  treatment  of 
dependent  races  in  the  past  as  to  Justify  any  exalted 
expectations  for  the  future.  We  have  called  the  Indian 
trrbes  ihe  wards  of  the  nation,  and  onr  best  tHtize'ns  have 
sferfven  from  the  beginning  of  the  GoTcmment  to  the 
present  time  to  secure  to  them  their  Jnst  rights,  and  with 
what  result?  The  eccentric  Ootigres^man  from  New 
Hampshire  is  credited  with  the  statement  l^iat  the  Pmi- 
tiKiB  marched  among  the  Indians  with  a  Bible  fai  one  band 
atid  a  rifle  hi  the  other.  They  converted  those  they  txxdd' 
with  the  one  and  disposed  of  the  rest  with  the  tfBmi 
Htf  e&  ttnnt  has  VoYd  \^^  isu>rj  ol  o>it  ^fe^Vt^  ^v^tibi  tl«» 
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tfitei  in  m  Imck  mhUAi  she  entitleB  ''  A  Geitftary  of  Dts- 
tonor/*  An  we  «i>tmly  Bare  tint  a  sectary  of  dishonor 
irnvspMit  to  savagns  near  at  home  m'll  not  be  followed 
by  a  villkmiiosi  of  iieboiior  in  reBpeot  to  those  beyond 
theaeasf 

To  hear  some  talk  yon  would  think  Uiat  all  ibe  inflo- 
eDOts  going  ont  from  Uiib  Christian  nation  to  the  heathen 
have  been  Christian,  purifying,  elevating;  bat  the  fact  is 
that  even  from  Paritan  New  £tigland  there  have  gone 
BK>ni  hogsheads  of  ram  than  missionaries,  more  gallons 
of  whiskey  tha>n  Bibles.  If  anyone  imagines  that  this  will 
be  -changed  when  we  <some  into  control  of  the  Philippines 
a»d  atkmpt  to  role  them,  that  thereafter  only  missionaries 
aad  Bibles  will  pass  thither  from  America,  he  sadly  under- 
iwtes  the  locomotive  capacity  of  the  devil. 

Again,  a  necessity  of  colonial  possessions  is  an  increase 
in  our  regular  army,  and  the  first  increase  proposed  is 
fflNn  80,000  to  100,000  men.  It  is  a  strange  commentary  - 
that  lit  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  oentury  the  head  of  the 
most  -arbitrary  govemmenrt  in  the  civilized  work),  the 
Caar  of  the  itessias,  is  inviting  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  a  decMRse  ihi  their  arms,  wfaUe  this,  the  freest  Ismd,  is 
fvoposing  «n  increase  in  its.  Yet  such  seems  to  be  the 
imrperati^  need^  if  we  enter  upem  the  system  of  colonial 
expansion^  We  have  lived  and  prospered  for  12S  years 
with  a  handful  of  regular  troops.  We  have  preserved 
peace  itt  home  and  have  been  respected  abfoad.  Govern* 
meat  by  oonsent  of  the  governed  has  Uttle  need  <of  the 
soldier.  So  the  world  has  come  to  believe,  and  so  it  is. 
Are  we  ready  to  foitfeit  this  high  position  ?  Do  we  not 
endanger  the  very  f oundaticFn  principles  of  this  Gtovern* 
ment  -when  we  mtdie  the  blare  of  the  bogles  and  the  tramp 
of  the  armed  ^Ctiilion  the  mosic  which  is  heard 4an  'every, 
side  and  4ihe<in8pfa'ation  wiiich  attniots  the-arabition  of  our 
youth? 

Another  aapeet  of  tiiis  xjnestion  is  woith  noticing.,  and 
that  is  Us  relation  to  labor.  We  are  facing  in  thisooontry 
a  'difficult  problem.  The  inventive  spirit  of  'Our  ^people  is 
multiplying  with  marvellous  mpidity  labornuiving  ma- 
chines. ^  the  use  of  them  one  or  tmo  skilled  laborets 
wHl  'do  the  work  'herelofore  done  by  many  unskilled 
lahoresa.  TheM  is,  tlMrefbve,  a  surplus  -of  uaemployed 
labor.  The  nmcbioe  M  eopplaalting  the  man.  We  are 
faning  the  faotitf  an  iocisasing  '.amooBt  <>f  unemployed 
and<en*Uled  labsr.  Wtat  shaO  tedone?  China,  wHh 
41s  siiorrooos  popolattDn,  twaaoni^ttoaic^^^i^SXi^rS^^t^^^fi^^^^ 


ing  the  tDaoliine*  Is  that  the  best  solutioo  we  can  offer? 
It  has  not  a  few  advocates  io  our  midBt-  The  boycott  put 
tbe  Oxley  Stave  CompaDy,  which  resulted  id  litigatioi 
goiug  up  to  tbe  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  Eighth  Circuil 
was  fouuded  on  the  fact  that  the  company  iDtrodu^ 
inachluea  into  its  manufactory  for  doing  work  which  had 
Iho&etofore  been  doue  by  hand*  Tbe  com  plaint  mdorsed 
by  the  Federation  of  Labor  against  the  United  8iat«8 
su  peril!  temlent  of  printrng  and  engraviag  is  of  the 
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uatnre.     Everywhere  we  hear  a  claim  that  Uie  cieaniog  <4M 
streets  must  be  done  by  hand  labor  iimtead  of  by  machinal 
More    than   one    labor   body  has   protested    against    tbe 
employment  of  women^     I    am  not   here  to  iti dorse 
these,  but  simply  to  note  the  fact  that  labor  realises  tb 
tt  has  a  surplus,  and  is  seeking  to  reduce  it.     Now, 
great  economic  problem  in  this  country  is  not  how  can  a 
few  men  make  more  money  and  pile  up  ifirger  fortone^^ 
but  how  can  tbe  great  body  of  tiie  people  make  a  faiP^ 
and  comfortable  living?    The  right  to  work   is  again  and 
again  iu3isted  upon  as  more  important  than  the  right  to 
Tote,  and  the  cry  of  tbe  right  to  work  is  supplemented  by 
the  cry  that  tbe  State  furnish  work  to  all  who  cannot 
obtain  it  elsewhere.     But  the  furnishing  of  work  by  the 
State   means   more    taxation^   and    that  implies    added 
burdens  on  the  employed  to  furnish  support  and  soste* 
nance  to  the  unemployed. 

The  problem  is  a  serious  one.  We  have  10,000,000  or 
12,000,000  of  unskilled  colored  laborers  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  and  we  find  the  goveruor  of  a  great 
Northern  State  threatening  to  stand  at  its  borders  with 
Gatling  guns  and  shoot  down  those  laborers  if  they 
attempt  to  enter  to  compete  with  its  white  laborers,  and 
this  in  face  of  the  constitutional  provision  that  *^  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privHeges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  separate  States."  Are  we 
likely  to  aid  in  solving  this  problem  by  bringing  into  our 
national  life  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  of  unskilled  Malay 
laborers?  We  have  shut  the  doors  against  the  Chinese. 
Are  they  any  worse  than  the  Malay  ?  Shall  we  introduce 
in  this  nation  more  cheap  la'bor  ?  For  labor  is  cheap 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  cheap,  and  the  Malay  needs 
but  a  little  rice  within  his  body  and  a  little  cotton  doth 
outside,  and  a  very  little  rice  and  a  very  little  cloth  is 
sufficient.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  action  of  the  Feden^* 
tion  of  Labor  in  protesting  against  a  new  cOmpeUtion  of 
X^beap  labor,  as  vreW  a%  d^u  vxicft^aj^^  <A  \Sqa  ^^3\Y^  with  its 
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coDseqaent  increase  of  harden  and  taxation  on  the  em- 
ployed lahorer. 

There  is  a  frequent  expression  of  the  thought  that  this 
proposed  expansion  will  fill  the  mind  of  the  nation  with 
new  problems  and  new  qnestionst  and,  therefore,  turn  its 
attention  away  from  the  problems  and  troubles  which  now 
embarrass  us.  I  concede  it,  and  if  turning  attention  away 
from  these  interior  problems  would  solve  them  it  were 
well,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  not  bring  solution.  Giving 
liquor  to  a  man  may  for  the  time  being  cause  him  to  for- 
get his  troubles,  but  it  does  not  end  them,  and  when  the 
period  of  intoxication  is  over  the  troubles  reappear,  and 
generally  with  added  force.  We  cannot  escape  these 
difficult  problems  of  our  internal  life  by  looking  out  on 
the  distant  world.  Tiiey  are  here  and  must  be  met  and 
solved  by  patient,  faithful,  earnest  attention.  We  can- 
not get  away  from  them.  We  must  overcome  them.  We 
may  postpone,  but  we  only  add  to  the  difficulties  thereby. 

But  there  is  money  in  it.  And  after  all  this  is  really 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  proposed  reaching  out  after 
the  islands  of  the  Orient.  The  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of 
Ind  is  to-day  as  in  the  days  of  Milton  the  expectation  and 
tilie  dream  of  many.  Possession  of  the  Orient,  with  its 
accumulated  wealth  of  centuries,  dazzles  the  imagination 
and  confuses  the  Judgment.  The  haze  of  mystery  hangs 
over  that  vast  domain.  Wealth  untold  is  believed  to  be 
there,  ready  to  be  appropriated  by  any  dominant  power. 
All  the  nations  and  tribes  come  within  Lord  Salisbury's 
definition  of  dying  nations,  and  must  soon  be  divided 
between  and  appropriated  by  the  living  and  growing 
nations.  China  is  held  out  as  a  dying  nation,  filled  with 
inexhaustible  wealth,  and  why  should  not  we  share  in  its 
appropriation?  What  a  picture  this  is  —  the  eagle  of 
liberty  standing  like  a  buzzard,  to  grow  fat  over  an' 
expected  corpse  ?  When  a  Washington  doctor  of  divinity 
the  other  day  in  conversation  with  the  Chinese  Minister, 
in  reference  to  the  possession  taken  by  Germany  of  part 
of  her  territory,  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  Russia 
and  England  were  likely  to  follow  the  same  example  and 
appropriate  some  Chinese  territory,  the  sarcastic  reply 
was,  ^'  Yes,  that  is  the  way  Christian  nations  do." 

This  matter  of  wealth  has  two  sides  to  it.  The  poet 
says: 

*^  111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 
Where  wealth  acoamiiiates  and  men  deoay." 


1%  IB  not  true  tlmt  a  mere  incr^s^e  of  wei^tti  foresbadows 
niin  and  tlecay.  It  U  uot  I  be  possess!  oQ  of  Hchtc  bul 
the  w&y  ill  wbicb  tbey  are  aocomnlat^d  timfc  tiiakea  Hit 
menace.  Wo  ha^'e  exported  from  this  coQntry  iti  Uie  liMit 
year  |1,2<KKOOO,000  wortb  of  our  prodiietd.  *  They  were 
tlie  fruit  of  our  toil  of  hand  antl  braio,  and  tbe  increased 
wealth  wbieh  dowa  ioto  the  land  as  a  reward  for  snob  toil 
camea  with  it  no  meuac^^  but  the  wealth  which  ooioe« 
without  Ell  equivalent  in  toil  of  hand  or  brain  is  tb€  w^ih 
wbieb  threatenB.  Who  ie  injured  by  money?  Not  the 
one  tliat  earns  it  day  by  day*  dollar  by  dollar,  and  saves 
until  he  aceunmlates  a  fortuno,  but  hd Vbo  by  the  ehaiilK 
disQOvery  of  a  mine,  or  an  aocidental  ip^eidation  itiatoekfl, 
Hudd  himself  changed  from  porert^to  Budd^n  wealth  ;  and 
that  wbieh  ig  true  of  tbc  individniil  is  ttue  of  the  nation. 
Whatever  it  accumulatea  by  bonest  toil  ia  not  a  curse, 
WLatever  it  obtaiua  witiiout  giving  value  may  be  friiilful 
of  injury.  Exchanging  bright -colored  hut  cheap  ealico«a 
for  fura  and  jewels  may  rapidly  pile  up  wealth,  but  such 
wealth  is  more  apt  to  curse  than  to  bleea* 

Tbis  idea  of  the  nation  goiug  into  the  midst  of  rac^s 
and  people  where  things  of  vakn  have  beep  heaped  up 
daring  the  centuries,  and  are  possessed  by  those  ignorant 
of  their  ralue,  and  appropriating  those  thhugs,  either  by 
force  or  in  exchange  for  cheap  trinkets  and  gewgaws,  is 
one  filled  with  danger.  The  Caesars  saw  the  spears  of 
their  victorioas  legions  flash  in  the  sunlight  of  every 
known  land,  and  in  their  triumphant  return  they  brought 
with  them  the  accumnlated  wealth  of  all  the  nations  l£ey 
had  subdoed.  The  splendor  of  imperial  Rome  outshone 
the  world,  but  the  wealth  thus  obtained  without  yalne 
given  undermined  the  empire  and  the  glory  of  Rome  is 
simply  a  memory.  Napoleon  beheld  the  shining  star  of 
destiny ;  and  then  ?  Does  human  nature  change  through 
the  centuries?  We  stand  to-day  facing  the  t^nptatlon 
which  ooraes  from  the  possibility  of  rapidly  aecumolated 
wealth.  What  right  have  we  to  anticipate  that  the  same 
result  will  not  follow  if  we  pursue  the  siune  ooiM«e  of 
taking  what  we  hare  not  flilly  earned? 

Again,  this  reaching  oit  to  the  Orient  ia  an  implied 
repadiation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  expon^  to 
additional  perik  and  complications  and  possible  wan  with 
European  nations.  The  scope  of  that  doctrine  I  hn«« 
already  indicated.  We  ksFe  sihoalied  osnelfies  hoarse  in 
its  praise  and  declared  our  willingness  to  fight  in  vindica- 
lion  of  its  prmc\p\ea  Vl  n^^^^rj , 
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It  declarM  that  we  oppose  any  interference  by  European 
nations  with  states  on  this  continent,  any  appropriation 
here  of  additional  territory  by  tfaoee  nations;  in  other 
words,  we  practically  said  that  the  Powers  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  mast  keep  off  the  Western;  that  in  this 
continent  the  problem  of  government  of  and  by  and  for 
the  people  was  being  worked  out,  and  that  any  attempt 
by  Karupean  nations  to  take  territory  and  thus  introduce 
or  perpetuate  European  ideas  of  government  here  must 
be  resisted.  And  this  declaration,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  not  simply  in  reference  to  the  States  of  this 
Union,  but  to  all  the  states  and  nations  on  this  continent. 
When  we  thus  formally .  and  positively  assert  that  the 
Eastern  nations  must  keep  hands  off  from  this  continent, 
there  is  an  implied  promise  that  we  will  kei^p  our  hands 
off  from  the  other.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
either  this  country  or  other  nations  understood  that 
declaration  to  mean  you  must  not  come  on  to  this  conti- 
nent and  take  any  possessions,  but  we  may  come  on  to 
your  continent  and  do  as  we  please.  The  independence 
of  one  was  a  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the  other. 
Now,  entering  the  Orient  to  possess  it  is  a  repndiation  of 
that  doctrine,  for  the  moment  we  enter  there  and  appro- 
priate territory,  that  moment  it  ceases  to  become  us  to 
insist  that  European  nations  shall  keep  off  from  this  con- 
tinent. We  cannot  either  rightfully  or  successfully  pose 
as  a  supreme  dictator  of  the  world.  If  we  ask  other 
nations  to  respect  the  separation  of  this  continent,  we 
must  also  respect  the  separation  of  that.  Indeed,  the 
forcible  taking  possession  by  us  of  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  or  portions  of  Sooth  America,  while  not  inconsist- 
ent with'  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  seems  a  good  deal  like  a 
slur  upon  it.  When  we  insist  that  Uie  problem  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people  must  have  free  oonrse  on  this  continent 
it  seems  hardly  consistent  to  say  that  no  European  nation 
sliall  infringe  npon  that  proposition,  but  we  may.  Not 
only  will  the  fact  of  a  departure  from  the  principles  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  provoke  challei^e  on  the  part  of 
European  nations,  but  the  possession  of  outiying  terri- 
tories will  odd  to  our  complications  with  such  nations.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  European  nations 
are  constantly  in  tronble  between  themselves  by  reason 
Of  differences  and  collisions  arisiBg  between  their  respec- 
tive oolonies.  England  and  Franoe,  England  and  Roesia 
hat^  been  again  and  again  on  the  point  of  war  growimg 
mxtit  sneh  troablee.    we  shall  eiti\«t  u^xi^di^^stBBw^ 
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barrasdmeat  ami  be  expoeed  to  all  the  complicatioos  ami 

daugei'B  atteiidiag. 

Neitber  is  the  incorporation  of  theaa  iniliioDi  of  igno* 
rant  Miilays  id  to  our  natioual  life  as  feilow-oitizeos,  even 
through  the  probationary  stage  of  terrLUirial  exietetioe^ 
freighted  with  less  of  daoger-  The  problem  we  liiv€ 
sought  to  work  out  in  this  natioa  is  that  of  govern  meat 
of  aud  by  and  for  the  people.  A  great  nation  upon  that 
principle  seems  possible  oaly  under  a  federal  syBt^ni,  a 
system  whieh  regulates  alt  matter  of  local  interest  to  the 
several  States  ^  and  exercises  through  the  natiooHl  go  vera* 
ment  only  tiiose  powers  and  f auctions  which  make  for  the 
general  welfare*  We  have  wouderfully  prospered  in  ad- 
ministenDg  such  system  iu  a  compact  contiuetitid  terri- 
tory, each  part  of  which  baa  betjii  possesfted  and  mn- 
trolled  by  a  race  capubk  of  self-government.  Imagine 
for  oEe  moment  the  outcome,  if  in  this  compact  conti^ 
neutal  territory  all  local  as  well  as  national  affairs  were  de- 
termined and  admin  Lstered  in  the  oue  national  capitol  at 
Washington.  Ignorance  of  local  needs  would  iuevitably 
be  followed  by  the  invasion  of  a  lobby  repreaentiug  those 
needs ^  and  Washington,  which  even  now  is  shadowed  by 
the  presence  of  enormous  and  cuutlioling  national  iuter- 
eats  seeking  to  iuHuence  and  coutroi  Congress,  would  be 
turned  into  one  vast,  mouamental  lobby  camp. 

The  safety  of  government  by  the  people  has  been  in 
local  self-government.  The  town-meeting  has  perpetuated 
the  Republic.  Thus  far  the  various  States  entering  this 
federal  system  have  been  dominated  by  a  race  capable  of 
self-government.  Introduce  into  that  system  to-morrow 
a  multitude  of  States  whose  people  are  confessedly  incapa- 
ble of  self-government  and  you  will  bury  it  beneatli  the 
burden  of  local  incapacity.  A  chain  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link,  and  a  federal  system,  some  of  whose 
links  are  composed  of  States  incapable  of  self-control. 
wilK  unless  all  the  laws  of  human  action  are  reversetl, 
break  in  pieces  through  the  weakness  of  the  incapable 
liuks.  We  have  had  territories  and  kept  them  in  a  state 
of  tutelage,  but  that  status  was  continued,  not  until  the 
residents  thereof  became  capable  of  self-government,  but 
until  the  number  of  the  population  was  sufficient  to  justify 
aBsuming  the  burdens  of  statehood.  Territorial  organ- 
izations, probationary  as  they  are,  for  races  incapable  of 
self-government  not  only  repudiate  the  basic  thought  of 
the  national  life,  but  remain  a  constant  and  increasing 
menace  to  its  Bucce&al\x\  i^^^c^omi^lvaUment.    Who  can  tell 
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how  many  centuries  mast  pass  before  the  savage  and  semi- 
civilized  races  of  these  islands  become  fit  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  self-government?  Is  this  territorial 
period  to  be  permanent  ?  Who  shall  say  how  soon  the 
necessities  of  politics  will  transform  a  territory  into  a 
State?  And  when  once  brought  into  the  Union  we  have 
links  in  the  federal  system  so  weak  that  a  very  little  strain 
will  snap  them. 

In  the  Union  as  it  stands  we  have  elements  of  no  slight 
danger.  We  have  welcomed  the  emigrant  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  in  cities  of  the  North  we  have  an  enor- 
mous population  of  the  lowest  orders  of  European  life, 
unacquainted  with  and  unfit  for  self-government,  and  a 
great  problem  is  how  to  bring  these  unfit  masses  into  a 
helpful  addition  to  American  life.  In  the  South  we  have- 
the  rapidly  increasing  colored  population,  brought  here  as 
slaves,  emancipated  through  the  most  awful  drain  of  life 
and  money,  elevated  in  ignorance  to  cilizenship,  and 
every  State  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to-day 
trembles  before  the  unsolved  question  of  preserving  In- 
telligent self-government  and  at  the  same  time  guarantee- 
ing rights  of  citizenship  to  an  ignorant  mass.  With  these- 
problems  resting  upon  and  burdening  the  nation  is  it 
wise  to  throw  upon  it  the  awful  problem  of  dealing  with 
millions  far  more  incapable  of  and  unused  to  self-govern- 
ment? Can  we  expect  to  find  safety  in  adding  to  our 
difficulties?  Can  we  relieve  against  one  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  ignorant  and  unfit  masses  here  by  adding  millions 
more  to  the  problem  ?  This  is  no  trifling  question  and  is 
not  answered  by  any  gueh  about  duty  and  destiny ;  in 
fact,  all  this  talk  about  destiny  is  wearisome.  We  make 
our  own  destiny.  We  are  not  the  victims,  but  tho  mas- 
ters, of  fate,  and  to  attempt  to  unload  upon  the  Almighty 
rcsponsiblKty  for  that  which  we  choose  to  do  is  not  only 
an  insult  to  Him,  but  to  ordinary  human  intelligence. 
We  are  told  we  have  become  so  groat  and  powerful  that 
the  world  needs  us,  but  what  the  world  most  needs  is  not 
the  touch  of  our  power,  but  the  blessings  of  our  example. 
It  needs  the  bright  example  of  a  free  people  not  disturbed 
by  any  illusions  of  territorial  acquisition,  of  pecuniary 
gain,  or  nrilitary  glory,  but  content  with  their  possessions 
and  striving  through  all  the  abilities,  activities,  and  indus- 
tries of  their  wisest  and  most  earnest  to  make  the  life  of 
each  individual  citizen  happier,  better,  and  more  content. 

My  friends,  two  visions  rise  before  me :  One  of  a  nation 
growing  in  population,  riches,  and  fiU^tk%\^\  \^^Ocivc!w^^^>^ 


tbe  fttroog  band  to  bring  irltliui  Ita  domiDiCkii  wtftkar 
distant  HLQcs  and  LaudM;  Uakliiig  Uii^m  bjr  force  foe  tilt 
r&pid  wealth  they  may  biiu|£ —  mlh  perlLap&  Uie  occaatOB^ 
gbijf  ftUCCM^^Bf  ami  sA€ndtie  of  wAr;  a  wondmualy  lux* 
uviouB  life  iuto  wbieh  tL«  fortuaat^  few  ahall  eiit%r;  an 
accuinuUUoQ  of  mngtilticence  wbick  for  a  terEu  will  chirm 
ntid  da^lQf  and  ttK'D  tbtj  ^adaw  of  the  awful  question 
whether  bumao  iiattii  e  has  ehaoged,  and  the  old  law,  that 
history  ri^peaU  iteclf,  hm  lost  ita  force,  whether  the  aaceod- 
iiig  apleudur  of  imperial  |>ovier  U  to  be  fallowed  by  the 
deac^udiug  gloom  of  IttiEury,  dt^cay,  and  riiin*  The  othtr 
of  a  natloo  where  the  &pirU  of  Uiq  IMgrim-'ind  the  tIu|jpieB0t 
remalna  the  living  and  QODtroUiiig  force,  atUriDing  that  the 
Deolamtioii  of  lodeiieudence*  the  fiireweli  addr€£^&  of  the 
Father  of  liiB  Coaotiy,  and  the  Monioe  dot^trine  aball  tww4H 
pase  into  iuMocLiouB  deauetude ;  devoting  it@  auergit^  t{> 
the  development  of  tlia  inexhauiiUble  reaourct^^  of  it^  great 
<!oiitlr)eiital  territory;  Bolviag  the  problem  of  universal' 
personid  and  political  liberty,  of  agovernmeiit  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  where  do  king,  no  claee,  and  no  race 
lulea,  but  t;ach  individual  has  equal  voice  and  ^>ower  in 
the  control  of  all,  where  wealth  comeB  only  as  the  com* 
pensation  for  honest  toil  of  hand  or  brain,  where  public 
service  is  private  duty ;  a  nation  whose  supreme  value  to 
the  world  lies  not  in  its  power,  but  in  its  unfailing  loyalty 
to  the  high  ideals  of  its  youth,  its  forever  lifting  its  strong 
hand,  not  to  govern,  but  only  to  protect  the  weak ;  and 
tlius  the  bright  shining  which  brightens  more  and  more 
into  the  fadeless  eternal  day. 

Brethren,  Ebal  and  Grerizim  are  before  us.     Might  and 
right  stand  on  either  side  with  their  great  appeals. 

*'  To  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or^eyil  side ; 
Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history's  pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  *twixt  old  systems  and  the  Word; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne. 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standcth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  His  own. 

'  •  We  see  dimly  in  the  present  what  is  small  and  what  Is  gresl. 
Slow  of  faith  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn  the  iroa  helm  of  fiUe, 
But  the  soul  is  still  oracular;  and  amid  the  markefa  din. 
List  the  ominous  stern  whisper  from  the  Delphic  cave  within, 
'  They  enslave  their  children's  children  who  make  compromise  with 
sin."* 

Paraphrasing  in  part  the  invocation  which  stteods  the 
opeoiug  of  the  t^u\iT«mQ  ^>wrV,  ^:^r<A  %vi%  the  Uaited 
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States  of  America  and  keep  them  from  the  road  so  often 
travelled  by  nations,  of  increasing  territory,  accumulating 
dominion,  rapidly  and  easily  acqaired  wealth,  luxurious 
splendor,  a  growing  separation  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  presaging  decay  and  death ;  and  may  we  always 
hear  the  solemn  prayer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  borne  up- 
ward to  Heaven  from  the  consecrated  field  of  Gettysburg 
upon  the  mighty  volume  of  patriotic  incense  which  ever 
rises  from  that  sacred  spot,  that  government  of  and  by 
and  for  the  people  may  never  perish  from  the  earth  I 

**  God  of  oar  fathers,  known  of  old, 

Lord  of  our  far-flnng  battle  line, 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 

Dominion  orer  palm  and  pine  — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget. 

**  Far-called  our  navies  melt  away, 

On  dune  and  headlands  sinks' the  fire ; 

Lo !  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget ! 

*^  If.  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe  — 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use. 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law  — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget—  lest  we  forget  I " 


MEMORANDA, 

MOSTLY  OFFICIAL,  BEING  MATERIALS  FOR 
THE  HISTORY  OF  A  WAR  OF  CRIMINAL 
AGGRESSION. 


^that"'  ''^"  August,  1896,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
Aguinaido  iu  Cavite  uudcr  the  leadership  of  Emilio  Agui- 
i/fty^M?*'  naldo,  and  soon  spread  to  other  provinces 
spanianit  on  both  sides  of  Manila.  It  continued  with 
conj^te  .  yjjpyjyg  successes  on  both  sides,  and  the  trial 
and  execution  of  numerous  insurgents,  until 
December,  1897,  when  the  Governor-General, 
Primo  de  Rivera,  entered  into  written  agreement 
with  Aguinaido.  :  .  .It  required  that  Agui- 
naido and  the  other  insurgent  leaders  should 
leave  the  country,  the  government  agreeing  to 
pay  them  $800,000  in  silver  and  promising  to 
introduce  numerous  reforms,  including  represen- 
tation in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  freedom  of  the  press, 
general  amnesty  for  all  insurgents,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion or  secularization  of  the  monastic  orders. 
'^  Aguinaido  and  his  associates  went  to  Hong- 
kong and  Singai)ore.  A  portion  of  the  money, 
$400,000,  was  deposited  in  banks  at  Hongkong, 
and  a  lawsuit  soon  arose  between  Aguinaido  and 
one  of  his  subordinate  chiefs  named  Artacho, 
which  is  interesting  on  account  of  tlie  very  hon- 
orable position  taJcen  by  Aguinaido.  Artaoho 
sued  for  a  division  of  the  money  among  the  in- 
surgents according  to  rank.  Aguinaido  claimed 
that  the  money  was  a  trust  fund,  and  was  to 
remain  on  deposit  until  it  was  seen  whether  the 
Spaniards  would  carry  out  their  promised  reforms, 
and  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  to  bo  used  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  new  insurrection.  The 
suit  was  settled  out  of  court  by  paying  Artacho 
$5,000.  •  .  .  Aguinaido  is  now  using  the 
money  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  present 
insurrection." 


IQ 


on    Ai*^.    SO,   I8BS,   bif    F.    W  QnrK^x,    ««;oi 
Fiftj/-fifih  Con^ruw,  Third  Se»9<on,) 
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7%rjriiipt'       *'C-S.  Naval  Furck  ox  Asiatic  Station 
XrY^ir"'  '*  Flagship  '  Baltimore/ 


m*nt. 


*"  Manila,  Phjlippike  Islaxos,  Aug.  29,   IH^S. 

**  In  n  telegraiD  sent  to  the  Departmeat  on  Jane 
23d  I  expressed  the  opiiiioti  that  '  these  people 
are  far  superior  in  their  intelligence  and  ciOfL^ 
capable  of  eelf-goi^ernment  than  the  natived  ^^^f 
Cuha,  and  I  am  famitiar  vrith  both  races/  Fui- 
ther  iiiteroooraa  wiib  th^m  has  conEnned  me 
tbia  opinion* 

"GEORGE   DEWEY, 

"  Eeat-^ Admiral  U.^.  Navy: 

QS^ate  Dtycvmtfit  No.*62,  Pfiri  1,  Fifth-Jiftk  Oon^rttt, 
Third  SsBtion.) 
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Ttuagrt-  **  ConSULATE-GeNERAL   OF  THE   U.S., 

"^^lio  '*  Singapore,  April  28,  1898. 

ducedhtm       '^  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  2Sd  instant, 
SiJA^JT^  I  was  confidentially  informed  of  the  arrival  here, 
forcetin     inoognito,  of  the  supreme  leader  of  the  Philip- 
Hono/^     pine  insui^ents,  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  by  Mr. 
Manila,      fl,    \y ^   Bray,    an    English    gentleman   of    high 
standing,  who,  after  fifteen  years'  residence  as 
a  merchant  and  planter  in  the  Philippines,  had 
been  compelled  by   the  disturbed   condition  of 
things  resulting  from  Spanish  misrule  to  aban- 
don  his   property   and   leave    there,   and    from 
whom  I  had  previously  obtained  much  valuable 
information    for    Commodore   Dewey   regarding 
fortifications,   coal   deposits,    etc.,    at    different 
points  in  the  islands. 

"  Being  aware  of  the  great  prestige  of  General 
Aguinaldo  with  the  insurgents,  and  that  no  one, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  could  exert  over  them 
the  same  influence  and  control  that  he  could,  I 
determined  at  once  to  see  him,  and,  at  my  re- 
quest, a  secret  interview  was  accordingly  ar- 
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ranged  for  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  the 
24tb,  in  which,  besides  General  i^uinaldo,  were 
only  present  the  general's  trusted  advisers  and 
Mr.  Bray,  wlio  acted  as  interpreter.  .  .  . 
I  telegraphed  the  commodore  the  same  day  as 
follows,  through  our  consul-general  at  Hong- 
kong: 

'^ '  Aguiualdo,  insurgent  leader,  here.  Will 
come  Hongkong  arrange  with  commodore  for 
general  cooperation  insurgents  Manila  if  desired. 
Telegraph. 

'  PRATT.' 

'*  The  commodore's  reply  reading  thus : 
*^  '  Tell  Aguinaldo  come  soon  as  possible. 

'  dewp:y.' 

^'  I  received  it  late  that  night,  and  at  once 
communicated  to  General  Aguinaldo,  who,  with 
his  aide-de-camp  and  private  secretary,  all  under 
assumed  names,  I  succeeded  in  getting  off  by  the 
British  steamer  '  Malacca,'  which  left  here  on 
Tuesday  the  26th. 

''E.   SPENCER  PRATT, 
*'  U.S.  Conaul'OeneraX  at  Singapore." 

{Stnaie  Document  JVb.  62,  Part  7,  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 
Third  Session,  Dispatch  Ao.  212. ) 

*' Coksulate-Geneual  of  thk  U.S., 

"  Singapore,  May  5,  1898. 

*•  I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  the  circuui- 
Btances  attending  the  /departure  from  here  of 
Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo  to  join  Ck>mmodore 
Dewey,  which  I  had  endeavored  so  hard  to  pre- 
vent being  disclosed,  were,  in  substance,  made 
public  in  yesterday's  edition  of  the  ^  Singai)orc 
Free  Press.'  .  •  .  The  facts  are,  in  the  main, 
correctly  given. 

'^  E.   SPENCER  PRATT, 
'*  U.S.  ConaulrOeneral  at  Singapore/' 

(Senate  Document  No,  62,  Part  1,  Fiftyftftk  Congress 
Third  Session,  Dispatch  No.  227.) 


'*T!ie   con  mil -general  of   tlie    Unit<?f1    8tiites, 
eoincidiQg  with  the  general  views  f^xpv^m^d  dur- 
ing   the   discustfion^  placed   bims^rlf   a  I  once   iu  | 
telegraphic  com  muni  cation  willi  Admiral  Dewey  i 
at   Hongkong,  between  whom  and   Mr.    Pratt  a 
frequent  iotercbange  of  telegrams  consequently 
took  place*     .     •     .    General  A guinaldo's  poUej 
embraces  the  independence  of   tbe    PbiU|)pmes,  i 
whose  internal  a^aira  would  be  controUed  under  | 
Buropean   and    American   otlviaera.      Americaii 
protection  would  be  desirable  temporarilVt  on  the 
same  lines  as  ibnt  wbicb  might  be  ittdtitoted  hex^ 
after  in  Cuba/' 

{From  thf  ariu:h  aiinded  U  h^  Mr,  Vhatt^  «n  Btg^tttih 
iVb.   317,  in  tht   '  Sin^ap^re  Frvf  iV«<**'  Muf  i,  , 
1898,)  I 

^*  HoMOEOMG,  M^rch  S,   18!*!*, 

^'  The  etatfi  documents  lately  publisbed  fambb 
food  for  reflection  by  Americans  generally,  who 
value  their  national  word  of  honor  pledged  to 
General  Aguinaldo  in  Singapore  on  April  26tb 
last,  by  the  American  consul-general^  in  my 
presence  wbilst  acting  as  interpreter*  It  is  un- 
dignified and  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  to  be 
guilty  of  such  duplicity,  and  now  say  the  consul 
had  no  power  to  offer  any  such  thing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  consul  did  not  offer  it  of  his 
own  responsibility,  but  acting  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  Admiral  Dewey.  In  the  first  interview 
the  conditions  of  General  Aguiualdo's  policy 
were  clearly  stated,  submitted  to  Dewey,  and 
the  latter  cabled  .his  acceptance,  requesting  Agui- 
naldo to  proceed  with  every  possible  haste  to 
Hongkong,  and  leave  in  the  first  available  vessel, 
which  was  the  *  McCulloch.'  I  was  roused  from 
my  bed  at  midnight  by  the  consul  to  look  up 
Aguinaldo  and  communicate  tbe  telegram  to  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  catch  a  steamer  leaving  at 
daylight  in  the  morning.  This  has  not  yet  been 
made  public,  but  I  think  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  reserve  is  no  longer  justifiable,  after  this 
shameful  treatment  of  the  Filipinos  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  no  use  to  argue  that  Dewey  had  no 
authority,  because,  from  the  state  documents 
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lately  published,  we  learn  that  Dewej  had  in- 
structions to  use  his  discretion,  and  agreeably 
with  this  discretion  be  brought  back  Aguinaldo 
to  Luzon  under  the  promise  of  independence, 
whilst  Consul  Wildman  of  Hongkong  supplied 
bim  with  several  cargoes  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. No  amount  of  official  or  diplomatic  denial 
can  alter  these  facts. 

"HOWARD   W.   BRAY." 
(**  The  Star,*"  San  Francisco,  April  15,  1899,) 


AguinaUto       «« The  United  States  Government,  through  its 
uS^Vnitti?  naval  commander,  has  to  some  extent  made  use 
mtmiliSlu!^^^  them  for  a  distinct  military  purpose,  viz.,  to 
o/war.       harrass  and  annoy  the  Spanish  troops,  to  wear 
them  out  in  the  trenches,  to  blockade  Manila  on 
the  land  side,  and  to  do  as  much  damage  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Spanish  Government  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  our  troops;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
admiral  allowed   them   to  take  arms  and  muni- 
tions which  he  had  captured  at  Cavite,  and  their 
ships  to  pass  in  and  out  of  Manila  bay  in  their 
expeditions  against  other  provinces." 

{Memoranda  concerning  the  situation  in  the  Philippines, 
on  Aug.  30,  J 898,  by  F.  V.  Greene,  Major-Oen- 
eral  U.S.  V.,  Senate  Document  No,  62,  Part  2,  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress,  Third  Session.) 


Affuinaldo*s  *  *  U.8.S.  '  BaLTIMORK,' 

'the' ally  o/  '*  CONSULATE  OF   THE    UnITED    StaTES. 

^te^?*^'"^    '^Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  June  16,  1898. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  since  our 
squadron  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  on  May  1 
the  insurgent  forces  have  been  most  active  and 
almost  uniformly  successful  in  their  many  en- 
counters with  the  crown  forces  of  Spain.  Gen. 
Emilio  Aguinaldo,  the  insurgent  chief,  who  was 
deported  late  in  1897,  returned  recently  to  Cavite 
and  resumed  direction  of  insui^ent  forces.  He 
is  not  permitted  by  his  people  to  personally  lead 
in  battle,  but  from  headquarters  governs  all  mil- 
itary movements.  He  told  me  to-day  that  since 
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hb  return  bis  forces  had  c&ptared  Dearly  5,00t) 
prisoners,  nearly  4,000  of  whom  were  Spauiartis* 
and  all  of  whom  had  rifles  when  takeo*  General 
Agiiinaldo  liaa  now  about  10,500  rifles  and  $ 
field  pieces,  with  B^OOO  more  ritieSt  2  Maxim  gua&i 
and  a  dynamite  gun  bought  in  China  and  now  in 
transit.  The  insnrgents  have  defeati^d  the  Span* 
itirds  at  all  iKJinte  except  at  fort  n<!ar  MatutA, 
an<l  bold  not  only  North  Liixon  to  the  bu burbe  of 
Matiiln,  but  Butauyes  Province  iduo  and  the  bay 
coast  entire,  save  the  city  of  Manila, 

^'  While  the  Spaniards  cruelly  and  barbarou&ly 
Blanghter  Filipinos  taken  in  arms^  and  often  non- 
eoinbatants^  women,  and  children,  the  insurgeot 
riotorsi  following  Amencaii  example,  spat^  lifer 
protect  the  helploBS^  and  onrac,  feed*  and  care  for 
Spaniards  taJcc^n  prisoners  and  for  Spanfili 
wounded  m  kindly  as  they  care  for  the  wotinded 
fallen  from  their  own  ranks, 

\y^  ''  OSCAR  F:    WILLL4MS, 

'»  U.S.  Consul.*' 

(Senate  Document  No,  62^  Part  2,  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 
Third  Session.) 


^^^Th^'     "  ^^  ^^^  eighteenth  of  June  Aguinaldo  issued 
Philippine  &  proclamation  from  Cavite  establishing  a  dicta- 
Oovem.      torial  ffovernmeut,  with  himself  as  dictator.    .    .  . 
challenged  This  was  followcd  on  JuHC  20  by  a  decree  giv- 
%ued       ^°g  more  detailed  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
states.       elections.      On  June  23  another  decree  followed 
changing  the  title  of  the  government  from  dicta- 
torial  to  revolutionary,  and  of  the  chief  officer 
from  dictator  to  president,  announcing  the  cabinet. 
.     .     .     The  powers  of  the  president  and   con- 
gress were  defined,  and  a  code  of  military  justice 
was  formulated.     On  the  same  date  a  manifesto 
was  issued  to  the  world  explaining  the  purposes 
and  reasons   of    the   revolution.       On   June   27 
another  decree  was  issued  containing  instmetions 
in  regard  to  elections.     On  August  6  an  address 
was  issued  to  foreign  governments  stating  that  the 
revolutionary  government  was  in  operation   and 
control  in  fifteen  provinces,  and  that  in  response 
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to  the  petition  of  the  dulj  elected  chiefs  of  these 
provinces  an  appeal  is  made  for  recognition  of 
belligerency  and  independence.'* 

{Memoranda  concerning  the  iituatxon  in  the  Philippines 
on  Aug.  30,  1898 y  by  F.  V.  Qrbbnb,  Uajor-Oen- 
eral  U.S.  V.,  Senate  Document  No,  62,  Part  J,  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress,  Third  Session.) 


Mr.MeEin.  "  JaN.    5,  1899. 

ley  pro- 

^JISain9tvl!e  "The  military  government  heretofore  main- 
Aiipinoe  tained  by  the  United  States  in  the  city,  barbor, 
^^tyia  ^^^  ^^y  o^  Manila  is  to  be  extended  with  all 
made,  possiblc  dispatch  to  the  whole  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory." 

{Proclamation  by  President  William   MoRinlet,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Philippines. ) 


The  United  "  FeB.  4,  1899. 

StaUe 

ih^n^^*       "Firing  upon  the  Filipinos  and  the  killing  of 
ehota^and    one  of  them  by  the  Americans,  leading  to  return 

begin  the      a„a  *' 
war.  ^*^^' 

{Maj.'Oen.  E.  S.  Otib.     Report  up  to  April  6,  1899,) 

"  Feb.  4,  1899. 

,  "  The  chief  insurgent  leaders  did  not  wish  to 
open  hostilities  at  that  time." 

{Maj.'Oen,  E.  S.  Otis.     Report  up  to  April  6,  1899.) 


AffuincUdo^e 
prompt  ex 
'snov 


preeeion  of 


^0/ 

regret  and 

requett/or 

a  neutral 

none  and 

conference 

are 

epumed. 


"  Feb.  6,  1899. 

"  General  Torres,  of  the  insurgents,  came 
through  the  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce  and  had  a 
personal  interview  with  General  Otis,  in  which, 
speaking  for  Aguinaldo,  he  declared  that  the 
fighting  had  begun  accidentally  and  was  not  au- 
thorized by  Aguinaldo ;  that  Aguinaldo  wished  to 
have  it  stopped,  and  that  to  bring  about  a  con- 
clusion of  hostilities  he  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  neutral  zone  between  the  two  armies 
of  any  width  that  would  be  agreeable  to  General 
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OH^i  «o  that  duripg  the  peace  negotiattonfi  there 
might  be  no  further  danger  of  conflict  between 
the  two  armies.  To  these  represeatations  of 
Oeneral  Torres,  General  Otis  steroly  replied  tb&t 
the  fighting,  having  otioe  begun,  must  go  oo  to 
the  grim  end." 


<*Agi]maMo  now  applies   for  a    cesaatloti 


f 


hostilities 
aDswer.'^ 


and   conference ;     have    deoMned    Ip 


Compiled  for  the  Anti'lmperialist  league 
EBVING  WINSLOW 


ue,   ■ 

:■  1 
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ADDRESS  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 

BEFORE  THE 

NEW   ENGLAND 
TARIFF    REFORM    LEAGUE 


AMERICAN   HOUSE,  BOSTON 
April  20,  1893 


BOSTON 

Prbss  of  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  141  Franklin  St. 

'893 


The  closing  dinner  of  the  season  of  the  New  England 
Tariff  Reform  League  was  given  at  the  American  House, 
April,  1893;  and  Henry  George*  of  New  York,  was  the  guest* 

of  the  occasion.  A  distinguished  company  was  present. 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Pierce  presided,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
table  among  others  were  Col.  Charles  R.  Codman,  Brooks 
Adams,  Henry  C.  Thacher,  Osborne  Howes,  Jr.,  \Vm.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Jabez  Fox,  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Berthold  Schlesinger,  Henry  W.  Lamb,  and  James  R. 
Carret.  The  President  introduced  Mr.  George,  who  spoke 
as  follows : — 


ADDRESS. 


Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
League^ —  I  am  to  talk  to  you  a  little  while  about  free 
trade.  What  is  trade?  Why,  if  you  want  to  indicate 
the  gulf  which  separates  man  so  widely  from  the 
brutes,  you  may  define  him  as  the  only  trading  ani- 
mal. Trade!  Trade  is  that  mode  of  production  that 
has  enabled  man  to  rise  from  the  lowest  savagery. 
Take  away  trade,  and  how  would  you  bring  such  a 
body  of  men  together  as  I  see  before  me  here?  —  each 
man  carrying  his  own  provisions,  and  each  man  the 
architect  of  his  own  clothes?  Trade  I  It  is  trade  that 
makes  human  advance  possible.  It  is  as  trade  arises 
that  civilization  begins.  It  is  as  trade  extends  and 
widens  and  develops  that  civilization  grows.  And 
trade,  in  its  essence,  in  its  very  nature,  is  free. 
Trade  is  the  exchange  between  men  of  services  or 
commodities.  It  is  trade  only  when  carried  on  by 
the  free  will  of  both  parties;  and,  under  that  condi- 
tion, it  must  always,  save  in  case  of  accidental  mis- 
adventure, benefit  both. 

What  is  the  incentive  for  me  to  trade?  It  is  that  I 
want  something  that  the  other  party  has  to  give  me 
more  than  I  want  what  I  am  to  give  him.  By  such 
exchange  both  are  benefited.     It  is  only  by  trade  and 


through   trade  that   we  can   gain   the   advantages  of 

differmg  climes^  of  different  natural  opportunities,  of 
differences  in  skill  and  acquirement .  It  is  only  by 
trade  J  through  trade,  and  by  reason  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  power  that  trade  gives  us,  that  capital  can 
grow,  that  great  works  can  be  undertaken,  that  knowl- 
edge can  increase. 

And  free  trade, —  what  is  free  trade?  Free  trade 
IS  no  more  than  natural  trade.  Free  trade  consists  in 
simply  permitting  men  to  trade  as  they  want  to  trade? 
And  is  not  the  freedom  to  trade  the  first  of  natural 
rights?  Freedom  to  trade  not  merely  involves  the 
sacred  right  of  property:  it  inessential  and  vital  to 
it.  If  a  thing  is  mine,  it  is  mine  to  hold,  it  is  mine 
to  give,  it  is  mine  to  bequeath,  or  it  is  mine  to  sell; 
and  my  right  in  my  property  is  infringed  and  denied 
when  any  man  or  body  of  men  attempt  to  interfere 
with  that  right,  and  fix  for  me  to  whom  I  shall  sell  or 
from  whom  I  shall  buy. 

Now,  consider  it.  How  many  tariff  reformers  there 
are  over  all  this  country  who  talk  about  free  trade  as 
though  it  were  some  monster-  They  say:  "Oh,  no! 
we  are  not  free-traders.  Tariff  reform  is  not  free 
trade!"  No,  tariff  reform  is  not  free  trade.  Excuse 
me.  There  is  no  use  in  my  coming  here  unless  to 
speak  frankly.  Tariff  reform!  Why,  to  me  it  is  like 
cholera  reform  or  burglary  reform,  or  as  in  his 
younger  days  it  would  have  been  to  your  president  or 
to  this  man  here  [pointing  to  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son] to  hear  about  slavery  reform.  Tariff  reform! 
The  only  way  to  reform  the  tariff  is  —  behind  the 
ears.     Tariff!     Why,  it   means  a  denial  of  the  free- 
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dom  of  trade,  it  means  a  violation  of  a  natural  right, 
it  means  an  impairment  of  the  right  of  property. 
Why  should  you  try  to  reform  it?  No,  that  is  not 
free  trade.  Free  trade  means  free  trade.  It  means 
that  men  may  trade  in  freedom.  It  means  that  they 
shall  buy  and  sell  and  exchange  as  they  please,  and 
with  whom  they  please,  and  without  either  pirate  or 
highwayman  or  custom-house  officer  stepping  in  be- 
tween them. 

In  the  Boston  Herald  of  yesterday  I  find  an  edi- 
torial saying  of  me,  ''  He  is  a  free  trader,  but  he  is 
aware  that  even  free  trade  has  to  be  approached  by 
progressive  steps."  No,  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
of  that  kind.  Nothing  is  easier  than  free  trade.  It 
is  letting  men  do  as  they  please,  simply  removing 
restrictions.  Sweep  away  your  custom-house  as  soon 
as  Congress  is  in  session,  and  you  would  have  free 
trade.  Then  the  Herald  goes  on:  "And  it  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  how,  as  a  free  trader,  he  would 
adjust  the  schedule  which  the  next  Congress  is  to 
prepare."  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  the  adjusting 
of  that  schedule.  I  would  call  my  friend,  Mr.  Garri- 
son, into  my  counsels,  if  needed;  and  we  would  make 
a  schedule  against  contagious  diseases,  a  pretty  heavy 
tax  on  vermin  of  all  sorts.  And  there  I  think  our 
tariff  schedule  would  end. 

Now,  what  terrible  thing  would  follow?  Free 
trade  would  follow.  That  is  to  say,  the  American 
people  would  buy  and  sell  where  they  pleased.  There 
would  be  no  wonderfully  wise  government  to  tell 
them  when  it  was  good  for  them  to  trade,  with  whom 
it  was  safe  for  them  to  trade.     Is  there  anything  very 


dreadful  in  that?  Surely,  the  great  American  people 
are  not  infants  that  they  must  needs  have  a  baby  act. 
Surely,  the  great  American  people  —  and,  of  all  the 
American  people,  you  Yankees  of  New  England  — 
ought  to  know  how  to  trade.  If  the  American  people 
do  not  know  with  whom  to  trade  and  how  to  trade, 
where  are  Congressmen  elected  by  popular  suffrage  to 
get  wisdom  to  tell  them? 

And  you  men  of  the  TariflF  Reform  League  —  1 
know  you  mean  well;  but,  really,  if  you  want  to  do 
anything,  if  you  want  to  get  towards  free  trade  or 
somewhere  in  that  direction,  you  are  wasting  your 
strength  by  advocating  tariff  reform.  What  you  must 
appeal  to  the  people  on,  is  not  on  a  question  of 
schedules  and  rates:  it  is  on  a  great,  clear  principle. 
And,  inevitably,  you  will  find  that,  wherever  the  dis- 
cussion really  begins,  as  soon  as  it  gets  warm,  the  pop- 
ular debate  comes  to  this:  Is  protection  right  or  is  free 
trade  right?  You  cannot  minimize  opposition  by  de- 
claring that  you  are  only  tariff  reformers,  and  not  free 
traders. 

The  protectionist,  the  man  who  really  believes  in 
protection,  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
wants  protection,  not  a  tariff  reform,  unless  it  be  a 
reform  of  the  sort  Mr.  McKinley  gave  us;  and  you 
lose  the  strength,  the  beauty,  the  harmony,  the 
appeal  to  justice  of  a  great,  clear  principle,  when  you 
attempt  to  fight  him  with  tariff  reform.  You  are  dis- 
cussing a  matter  of  rates.  And  what  do  you  gain 
when  you  convince  a  man  that  by  this  change  in  the 
tariff  and  that  addition,— by  cutting  off,  let  us  say, 
the  duties  on  the  raw  materials  that  he  uses, —  you  are 


going  to  benefit  him?  Nothing  that  will  last.  You 
are  merely  appealing  to  the  selfishness  of  the  man. 
If  you  get  him  for  the  moment,  he  won't  stay.  You 
have  gained  nothing  that  you  can  build  on.  If  you 
get  him  with  you  for  a  little  time,  you  have  merely 
got  a  whitewashed  protectionist.  Better  let  him  go. 
Let  him  go  with  the  people  with  whom  he  belongs! 
Let  him  go  with  the  protectionist!  For  every  faint 
heart  you  lose  in  that  way  you  will  gain  free  traders. 
How  do  we  stand  to-day?  The  American  people 
in  the  last  election  gave  a  clear  and  decisive  vote 
against  protection,  and  yet  you  will  hear  among  the 
victors  such  talk  as  this:  that  you  must  not  go  too 
fast  in  reducing  the  tariff,  that  you  must  be  careful 
of  the  manufacturers.  Heavens  and  earth !  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  were  a  little  careful  of  the  consumers? 
Is  it  not  time  that  the  great  masses  of  the  American 
people  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  had  some  little  consideration?  Not  go  too 
fast?  Would  not  abolish  the  tariff  at  once?  Be- 
cause I  have  been  robbed  all  the  days  of  my  life,  is 
that  a  reason  that  I  must  continue  to  be  robbed  till  I 
go  down  to  the  grave?  Because  I  have  suffered  from 
protection  all  these  years,  shall  I  have  no  hope  that 
at  last,  before  I  die,  I  may  see  freedom  of  trade  in 
this  country?  Care  for  the  manufacturers?  Yes,  all 
legitimate  care.  Give  them  all  that  the  manufacturer 
ought  to  have  as  a  manufacturer:  give  them  their  raw 
materials,  give  them  the  liberty  to  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  fast  and  as  much  and  as  far  as  they 
can.  But  continue  to  them  the  right  to  levy  a  tribute 
upon  us?     No.     There  is  no  justice  in  that,  no  fair- 


ness  in  that.  As  to  this  idea  of  American  manW' 
facturers  being  injured  by  freedom,— why,  if  the 
American    people   or   any   section    of   the   American 

people  cannot  stand  up  as  against  all  the  world  in 
a  free  field  and  with  no  favor^  it  is  time  they  sold  out 
and  retired. 

How  shall  we  raise  our  revenue  if  we  have  free 
trade?  Well,  this  at  least  is  clear:  wc  could  raise 
a  revenue  if  we  had  no  tariff.  But,  if  we  once  con- 
cede, as  many  tariff  reformers  concede,  that  a  tariff  is 
necessary  for  revenue,  the  youngest  man  now  living 
cannot  live  long  enough  to  see  even  a  protective  tariff 
abolished  in  the  United  States.  A  tariff  for  revenue 
in  a  country  like  this  grows  necessarily  into  a  tariff 
for  protection;  and  to  admit  that  we  must  have  a 
tariff  for  the  sake  of  revenue  is  virtually  to  give  up  to 
protection.  To  me,  and  to  men  of  my  way  of  think- 
ing, a  tariff  for  revenue  is  only  a  little  less  objection- 
able than  a  tariff  for  protection;  and  it  has  less  to 
defend  it.  When  protectionists  say  that  a  tariff  for 
protection  is  going  to  improve  wages,  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  to  promote  the  development  of 
its  industries,  they  have  at  least  the  claim  that  their 
tariff  does  some  good.  But  you  cannot  make  that 
claim  for  a  tariff  for  revenue.  You  cannot  even 
claim  that  it  is  a  good  way  to  raise  revenue.  It  is 
not.  To  raise  public  revenue  by  a  tariff  on  imports 
is  a  bad  and  unjustifiable  way  of  raising  revenue.  It 
taxes  men  not  in  proportion  to  what  they  receive 
under  the  government  or  from  the  government,  it 
taxes  them  not  in  proportion  to  what  they  have:  it 
taxes    them    in    proportion    to    what    they    consume. 
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And  the  poorer  the  man,  the  less  of  this  world's 
goods  he  has,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  his  income 
is  necessarily  taken  up  by  his  consumption.  Those 
least  able  to  pay  must,  for  this  reason,  under  a  tariff 
for  revenue,  pay  most;  and  not  merely  that,  but,  by 
fiscal  necessity,  tariffs  that  are  to  raise  revenue  must 
impose  heavy  rates  upon  those  cheaper  commodities 
that  are  used  in  greater  proportion  by  the  poor,  and 
less  rates  upon  those  valuable  commodities  that  are 
only  used  by  those  of  abundant  means. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  make  any  clear  dis- 
tinction between  luxuries  and  necessaries.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  one  class  of  things  ought  to  be  taxed 
more  highly  than  the  other,  even  if  you  could  make 
the  distinction.  But,  by  the  necessities  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue,  duties  must  be  imposed  on  the  reverse 
principle, —  heavily  on  articles  of  larger  bulk  and  less 
value,  and  lightly  on  articles  of  high  value  and  small 
bulk. 

A  tariff  for  revenue  involves  the  interference  with 
natural  rights  that  characterizes  all  tariffs, —  searchers 
and  seizers  and  spies.  It  involves  the  blocking  up  of 
our  harbors.  It  involves  custom-house  oaths  and  all 
the  perjuries  that  attend  them.  It  involves  scheming 
and  lobbying  and  bribing;  for,  as  I  said  before,  you 
cannot  possibly,  in  this  country,  really  have  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only.  The  moment  you  admit  that  there 
must  be  a  tariff  or  revenue,  then  comes  the  idea  of 
imposing  that  tariff  so  that  it  will  discriminate  in 
favor  of  American  producers. 

No:  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  protection  is  to 
strike  at  the  tariff,  —  to  strike  for  free  trade.     It  may 
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be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  come  to  that; 
there  is  a  large  mass  to  educate,  and  the  Americaji 
people  have  long  been  told  that  all  that  was  great 
and  good  in  this  country,  or  almost  everything,  from  m 
Bunker  Hill  up,  was  due  to  our  beneficent  tariff,  that 
kept  the  hungry  pauper  producers  of  Europe  from 
deluging  us  with  all  the  articles  of  merchandise  that^  W 
individually,  we  and  our  wives  are  all  so  glad  to  get 
cheap.  It  may  take  some  time  to  educate  the  people 
up  to  that  point;  but  we  shall  educate  them  the 
quicker  by  standing  for  the  clear  principle^  by  stand- 
ing not  for  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  but  for  free 
trade.  Let  us  do  the  demanding  for  free  trade:  let 
the  protectionists  do  the  holding  back.  There  are 
enough  of  them,  and  they  are  strong  enough  to  do  some 
pretty  effectual  holding  back  without  our  help. 
There  is  no  use,  no  wisdom,  no  sense,  in  men  who 
want  reform  in  the  tariff  talking  about  the  danger  of 
going  too  fast.  The  danger  is  not  of  going  too  fast: 
the  danger  is  of  not  going  at  all. 

How  shall  we  raise  a  revenue  without  a  tariff?  I 
have  no  wish  to  avoid  that  question.  There  ought  to 
be  some  just  way  of  raising  revenue.  If  there  be  in 
the  order  of  this  world  a  guiding  and  governing  intel- 
ligence, there  must  be  some  way  of  raising  revenue 
that  will  not  interfere  with  moral  law.  There  ought 
to  be,  there  must  be,  some  way  of  raising  public  rev- 
enues which  will  not  provoke  false  oaths  and  briber)^ 
and  evasion, — some  way  of  raising  revenue  that  will 
not  interfere  with  the  right  of  property.  For  that 
the  State  needs  revenue  comes  from  a  natural  law. 
The   State  and    its  needs  are  not   accidental.     They 
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arise  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  They  are  in  the 
natural  order  of  human  development. 

Until  men  come  together  and  begin  to  live  in  com- 
munities, there  is  no  need  for  public  revenue.  The 
Indians  whom  our  people  succeeded  on  this  coast  had 
no  fixed  public  revenues  and'  did  not  need  any. 
Every  individual  took  care  of  himself;  and  in  time  of 
war  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  gathered,  each  man 
bringing  his  own  provisions  or  providing  them  as  he 
went  along.  But,  as  soon  as  that  rude  stage  is 
passed,  as  soon  as  civilization  begins  to  dawn,  as 
soon  as  men  begin  to  integrate  into  close  and  set- 
tled societies,  then  roads  and  other  public  works  are 
needed,  then  some  regular  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  some  regular  provision 
for  education  comes;  and,  as  civilization  goes  on,  so 
by  a  natural  law  the  demand  for  public  revenues  be- 
comes greater  and  greater.  Now  the  development  of 
man's  powers  is  by  and  through  civilization.  That  is 
to  say,  the  art  of  living  peaceably  together  is  clearly 
in  the  order  of  the  universe,  for  it  is  only  in  that  way 
that  man  can  develop  his  powers  or  attain  his  destiny. 

Look  to-day  at  the  wonders  of  our  civilization. 
Take  a  man  of  intelligence  and  comfort  in  any  of 
our  highly  civilized  communities.  How  much  greater 
are  his  powers,  how  much  larger  his  knowledge,  how 
much  wider  his  opportunities,  than  those  of  his  ances- 
tors of  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  I  Yet  I  think 
the  closer  you  look,  the  clearer  you  will  see  that 
this  advance  is  not  in  the  individual.  Neither  the 
physical  powers  nor  the  mental  powers  of  the  individ- 
ual have  increased.     The  advance   has  been   in  the 
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society,  in  the  garnering  of  knowledge,  in  the  devel 
opment  of  rndustries,  in  the  rise  of  arts, —  advances 
that  only  come  by  and  through  civilization  and  in* 
here  in  civilization. 

Now,  if  this  be  —  and,  I  think,  the  more  you  look, 
the  clearer  you  will' see  that  it  is  —  the  appointed 
way  by  which  man  rises  in  the  scale;  by  which  human 
progress  goes  on;  if  you  see,  as  you  also  must  see, 
that,  as  civilization  advances,  there  is  a  greater  and 
greater  need  for  public  revenues,  — then  you  must  con- 
clude that,  if  there  be  an  originating  inttilligencc, 
if  there  be  design  in  the  natural  order,  then 
some  provision  must  have  been  made  fnr  that  need. 
There  must  be  some  way  of  raising  public  revenues 
without  interfering  with  the  right  of  property,  with- 
out interfering  \^ith  production,  without  making 
unjust  and  unequal  distinctions,  without  stimulating 
all  that  is  bad  and  vile! 

And  there  is.  What  is  the  one  thing  that  rises  in 
value  as  civilization  advances?  Here  Boston  has 
been  growing  larger  and  larger  since  I  first  saw  it. 
What  value  has  been  growing?  Not  the  value  of 
manufactured  goods.  On  the  contrary,  year  by  year, 
with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  development  of 
the  arts,  manufactured  goods  tend  to  decrease  in 
value.  Not  houses:  the  buildings  that  existed  in 
Boston  ten  years  ago  are  less  valuable  than  they  were 
then.  But  the  one  thing  that  has  been  increasing  in 
value  is  land.  Here  is  a  universal  law.  You  may 
see  it  wherever  you  go.  If  there  be  a  natural  order, 
this  rise  in  land  values  must  be  a  part  of  that  order. 
What  does  it  mean?     Put  two  and  two  together.     As 
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civilization  advances,  as  people  come  closer  and 
closer  together,  as  communities  grow,  as  the  arts  are 
developed,  there  arises  the  need  for  greater  public 
revenue.  And  there  arises  at  the  same  time  an  enor- 
mous value  which  attaches  to  land, —  a  value  belong- 
ing to  whom?  Belonging  to  the  community,  because 
it  is  by  the  growth  of  the  community  that  it  comes. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  here  is  the  intended  source  of 
public  revenue?  Here  is  a  value  that  grows  by  the 
growth  of  the  community,  that  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity, and  that  can  be  taken  for  public  uses  without 
provoking  perjury,  without  stimulating  fraud,  without 
corrupting  our  governments,  without  demoralizing  our 
people. 

Land  lies  out  of  doors.  You  cannot  cover  it  up, 
no  matter  how  high  you  pile  buildings  upon  it;  you 
cannot  carry  it  away;  and  a  tax  upon  its  value  can 
be  assessed,  —  for  the  value  of  land  is  more  clearly 
and  definitely  ascertained  than  any  other  value, —  can 
be  more  fairly  assessed,  and  more  easily  and  cheaply 
collected  than  any  other.  Is  not  this  the  place  to 
look  for  public  revenues? 

Look!  A  tax  upon  land  values  does  not  check  pro- 
duction. Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  stimulate  pro- 
duction; for,  to  leave  the  unearned  increment,  that 
value  which  attaches  to  land  by  the  growth  of  the 
community,  to  the  mere  owner  of  land,  is  to  stimulate 
speculation  in  land, —  is  to  set  up  a  speculation  which, 
everywhere  anticipating  the  future,  everywhere  with- 
holds land  from  those  who  would  use  it,  turns  back 
labor  in  a  country  that,  even  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  arts,  would  hold  the  population  of  Europe,  and 
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causes  us  to  talk  and  think  as  though  there  were  too 
many   people    here,    and    not   natural    opportunities  M 
enough  to  go  round. 

We  who  believe  in  raising  public  revenues  from 
this  source,  we  who  are  called  single-tax  men,  be-  ■ 
lieve  in  the  sacredness  of  property.  We  believe  that 
what  a  man  owns  he  owns,  not  merely  against  indi- 
viduals^  but  against  the  State.  We  see  no  power  in 
acts  of  Parliament  or  laws  of  Congress  to  set  aside 
the  Ten  Commandments,  to  legitimatize  theft.  That 
which  the  individual  owns  ought  not  to  be  taken  from 
him  by  the  State  save  in  the  presence  of  that  dire 
danger  and  calamity  in  which  all  laws  are  abro- 
gated but  the  law  of  self-prcson^ation.  And,  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  are  opposed  to  tariff  laws  that 
take  property  from  the  man  who  chooses  to  exchange, 
we  are  opposed  to  all  taxes  that  take  from  the  pro- 
ducer what  he  produces,  from  the  capitalist  what  he 
has  rightfully  acquired.  We  would  resort  to  no  tax 
upon  wealth,  to  no  tax  upon  labor.  We  would  not 
say  to  a  man:  "Because  you  have  worked  while  an- 
other has  idled,  you  must  pay  so  much  more.  Be- 
cause you  have  saved  while  others  have  spent,  you 
are  taxed  the  more.  Because  you  have  erected  a  mill 
or  a  factory  or  cultivated  a  field  or  made  a  machine, 
because  you  invested  capital  in  this  way  or  that,  you 
should  be  fined  for  it."  What  we  would  say  would 
be  simply  this:  "What  you  have  belonging  to  us  all, 
in  proportion  to  that  shall  you  pay  toward  the  public 
expenses."  We  would  raise  revenues  by  a  tax  that 
would  take  the  unearned  increment  of  wealth, —  that 
value  which  attaches  to  land  irrespective  of  improve- 
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ment,  not  because  of  what  the  owner  has  done,  but 
because  of  what  the  community  has  done.  That  is 
the  clear  way,  and  that  is  the  easy  way,  to  a  true  and 
full  free  trade. 

The  principle  of  free  trade  goes  further  than  the 
mere  abolition  of  taxes  levied  at  custom-houses. 
They  are  to  be  condemned,  because,  as  trade  is  but 
a  mode  of  production,  they  fall  upon  production,  and 
therefore  lessen  the  wealth  of  the  country;  because 
they  are  unjust  in  taking  from  the  owner  the  property 
that  is  his,  and  his  alone,  and  thus  impair  the  sacred- 
ness  of  property.  But  in  the  same  way  these  taxes 
that  we  levy  or  try  to  levy  upon  the  rich  are  unjust 
and  injurious, —  these  taxes  upon  capital,  these  taxes 
upon  machinery,  these  taxes  upon  houses  and  build- 
ings, these  taxes  that  impose  a  fine  upon  the  farmer 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  upon  the  little  homestead  owner  when  he 
newly  paints  his  house.  Free  trade,  to  be  full  and 
true  free  trade,  must  go  so  far  as  to  abolish  them  all. 
Ay;  and,  in  going  that  far,  we  go  farther  yet, — 
farther  than  many  who  have  been  discussing  this 
tariff  question  dream  of  going  1 

All  over  the  civilized  world  to-day  there  is  unrest 
and  disquiet.  Everywhere  there  is  a  deep  feeling, 
not  confined  to  those  who  are  ground  down  at  the 
base  of  our  social  edifice,  but  recognized  in  some  way 
even  by  those  to  whom  are  open  all  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  that  this  civilization  gives, — a 
deep  and  wide  feeling  of  injustice.  What  we  vaguely 
call  the  labor  question,  what  we  mistakenly  call  the 
strife  between  labor  and  capital,  is  looming  up  as  the 
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great  question  of  the  future.     All  over  the  civilized 

world  inventions  and  discoveries,  crowding  on  the 
heels  of  one  another,  are  making  this  century  now 
drawing  to  its  close  the  most  marvellous  period  in 
the  history  of  man.  Yet  these  material  advances  are 
but  widening  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor* 
On  the  one  hand,  wealth  is  concentrating  in  such 
enormous  masses  as  were  never  seen  since  the  civil- 
ization that  preceded  ours  was  drawing  fast  towards 
its  decline;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  raidst  of 
wealth  such  as  was  never  seen  before,  men  and  women 
and  little  children  are  condemned  to  the  deepest  and 
most  debasing  poverty*  Such  a  condition  of  things 
cannot  possibly  long  continue.  It  is  not  in  the  order 
of  the  universe. 

All  over  the  world,  notably  in  such  cities  as  this, 
there  are  well-intentioned,  high-purposed  men  and 
women,  who,  by  building  churches,  by  establishing 
charity  organizations,  by  opening  model  tenement- 
houses,  by  getting  up  societies  intended  to  go  in 
among  the  poor  and  work  among  the  poor,  are  trying 
to  bring  about  healthier  conditions.  They  might  as 
well  try  to  bail  the  ocean.  In  the  nature  of  things 
there  can  be  but  one  remedy;  and  that  remedy  is  jus- 
tice! The  trouble  to-day  with  the  masses  of  mankind 
is  simply  this :  that  the  masses  of  mankind  are  robbed. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  great  social  question,  deepening 
and  darkening  with  every  year,  is  the  great  fact  that 
the  masses  of  men  are  deprived  of  their  natural  rights. 

What  are  the  natural  rights  of  men  ?  They  are  two, 
—  two  that  are  correlative,  —  the  equal  right  to  land, 
the  exclusive  right  to  that  which  is  produced  from  land 
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by  labor.  Imagine  any  kind  of  a  world  you  please, 
give  it  the  name  of  any  star  you  choose ;  but  imagine 
a  world  like  this,  —  a  world  tenanted  by  beings  like 
ourselves,  who  in  their  physical  form  are  simply  land 
animals,  beings  who  can  only  live  on  land  and  from 
land,  whose  production  consists  in  nothing  but  the 
working  up  of  land  into  forms  that  satisfy  their 
desires.  Now,  if  it  be  told  you  that  in  that  world, 
tenanted  by  beings  of  this  kind,  only  some  of  them 
have  any  legal  right  to  the  surface  of  that  planet,  you 
could  infer  from  that  one  fact  just  precisely  the  social 
phenomena  that  you  see  here.  Ah!  you  are  but  bail- 
ing the  sea  with  your  charities.  Charity  can  do 
nothing,  when  justice  is  denied! 

Is  not  He  the  All-merciful?  Has  He  no  care  for 
his  children  here?  Must  He  not  look  with  equal  eye 
upon  us  all?  Yet  what  could  He  do,  were  we  to  ask 
Him  to  relieve  the  poverty  that  festers  in  the  very 
hearts  of  our  civilization?  How  could  He  do  anything 
to  relieve  it?  How  does  He  do  anything  for  men? 
What  does  God  give  us  ?  We  say,  in  the  prayer  that 
our  mothers  taught  us,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread."  How  does  God  give  us  bread?  Not  by 
sending  it  down  already  baked.  He  has  given  us 
powers  that  make  man  the  productive  animal,  powers 
that  link  him  even  to  Himself,  powers  that  render 
him  in  a  sense  a  maker.  These  powers  has  He  given 
to  us,  and  to  all  of  us.  And,  to  enable  us  to  make 
use  of  these  powers,  what  does  He  give  us?  He 
gives  us  the  earth  ready  for  man's  hand,  the  use  of 
matter  and  forces  and  opportunities  that  are  all 
summed  up  in  the  word  "land."     But  a  system  which 


makes  that  land  itself  the  exclusive  property  of  indi- 
viduals, that  attaches  to  it  those  rights  of  ownership 
that  justly  and  by  natural  law  attach  to  things  that 
are  products  of  labor, — ^a  system  that  gives  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  us  all,  the  storehouse,  the  workshop, 
ay,  the  mother  of  us  all,  to  only  some  of  us,^wheii 
by  man's  law  that  system  exists,  what  must  become  of 
the  disinherited  rest?  No,  not  benevolence!  What 
is  needed  is  justice,  — not  the  dole  that  individuals 
can  give,  but  free  access  to  the  bounty  the  Fathe^ 
gives.  ■ 

How  shall  we  secure  that?  You  cannot  divide  land 
up  in  a  civilization  like  this.  You  could  not  pos- 
sibly maintain  an  equal  division  if  you  could.  But 
consider  what  the  right  to  land  is.  It  is  not  a  com- 
mon right.  We  do  not  own  land  in  common.  It  is 
an  equal  right.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  the  use  of 
land  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  equal 
rights  of  any  one  else.  Now,  land  value,  economic 
rent,  is  at  once  the  mark  and  the  measure  of  a  su- 
periority held  by  the  owner  of  the  land  to  which  it 
attaches.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
attempt  to  divide  land.  We  can  secure  equality  of 
opportunity  among  men  in  a  simpler  way, —  in  a  way 
perfectly  adapted  to  a  civilization  like  ours, —  by 
abolishing  taxes  on  wealth  and  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  taking  for  common  uses  the  accruing 
value  of  land,  what  economists  call  rent, —  economic 
rent,  as  distinguished  from  rent  in  our  common 
phrase;  what  John  Stuart  Mill  called  the  "unearned 
increment  of  land  values."  Take  that  for  the  use  of 
the    community;    take    that    for    public  needs!     The 
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moment  we  do  that,  what  do  we  do?  Not  merely 
shall  we  relieve  production,  exchange,  and  accumula- 
tion of  all  the  unjust  burdens  now  levied  upon  them; 
not  merely  shall  we  say  to  men,  "Go  to  work,  build, 
save,  accumulate,  improve,  as  you  please,  and  the 
State  won't  charge  you  a  penny  for  it,"  but  we  shall 
put  a  tax  upon  mere  withholding  that  will  end  specu- 
lation in  land.  By  taking  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
munity that  value  which  belongs  of  right  to  the 
community,  we  shall  restore  to  all  their  equal  rights 
in  every  material  necessary  to  their  existence.  Here 
is  the  glory,  here  is  the  promise,  of  free  trade! 

For  free  trade  as  a  mere  fiscal  measure,  for  free 
trade  that  involves  merely  the  breaking  down  of  cus- 
tom-houses, much  as  I  appreciate  how  enormously 
that  would  increase  the  growth  of  this  country  in 
wealth,  much  as  it  would  tend  towards  the  simplifica- 
tion of  government  and  the  lessening  of  political  cor- 
ruption, I  would,  must  it  stop  there,  hardly  move  a 
finger.  These  short-sighted  people  who  are  talking 
of  this  country  being  cursed  by  free  trade,  these 
manufacturers  who  are  talking  as  though  they  would 
be  ruined  by  the  abolition  of  import  duties,  are  in 
error.  The  production  of  this  country  would  jump. 
Our  ships  would  again  sail  the  sea.  We  would  wrest 
from  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
— New  England  from  Old  England  —  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  world ;  and  American  products  and 
American  merchants  would  be  heard  of  in  the  far-off 
countries  where  they  were  heard  of  in  the  early  days 
of  the  republic,  but  where  they  are  not  known  now. 
Wealth  would  enormously  increase.     Yet  in  our  own 


